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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When  this  volume  was  first  projected,  the  Publisher's  intention 
was  merely  to  reprint  the  best  edition  of  Ray's  Proverbs,  which 
had  become  a  scarce  book,  and  to  add  thereto  that  manifest 
desideratum,  an  Alphabetical  Index.  This  alone  would  have 
been  giving  for  a  few  shillings  something  more  complete 
than  had  ever  been  given  before.  But  on  testing  the  Index, 
while  it  was  yet  in  progress,  he  discovered  that  although  many 
of  the  proverbs  in  Ray  were  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate, 
under  shades  of  difference,  some  of  those  now  most  current 
were  entirely  omitted.  This  gave  rise  to  a  diligent  examina- 
tion of  other  printed  collections,  of  which  the  publisher  has  a 
considerable  number,  and  the  additions  inserted  in  alphabetical 
order  are  the  result.  The  first  280  pages  contain  the  text  of 
Ray  intact,  the  remainder  of  the  volume  (more  than  one  half) 
is  occupied  by  the  Index ;  in  which  the  additions  are  distin- 
guishable by  the  absence  of  numerical  references.  It  has 
been  found  convenient,  in  some  instances,  to  make  one  line  in 
the  Index  serve  as  a  reference  to  several  in  the  body  -of  the 
book,  although  there  may  be  slight  differences  between  them. 
In  such  cases,  the  most  current  English  form  of  the  proverb 
is  usually  adopted  as  the  key. 


VJ  ADVEUTISEMENT. 

OmiAsions,  imperfections,  and  redandances  are  inseparable 
from  a  work  of  this  kind,  nor  are  any  collections  j^i  printed 
entirely  free  from  them ;  the  Publisher  claims  only  to  have 
produced  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  volume  of 
proverbs  yet  published  in  the  English  language. 

H.  6.  B. 


AUTHOE'S  PEEFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  pny  long  discourse  concerning  the 
nature,  definition  and  use  of  proverbs,  my  notion  of  a  proverb  in 
brief  is  this  ;  a  short  sentence  or  phrase  m  common  use,  contain- 
ing some  trope,  figure,  homonymy,  rhyme,  or  other  novity  of 
expression.  It  is  now  some  ten  years  or  more  since  I  began  this 
collection ;  in  order  to  the  completing  whereof,  I  read  over  all 
former  printed  catalogues  that  I  could  meet  with :  then  I  ob- 
served all  that  occurred  in  familiar  discourse,  and  employed  my 
friends  and  acquaintance  in  several  parts  of  England  m  the  like 
observation  and  inquiry,  who  afforded  me  large  contributions. 
When  I  thought  I  had  a  sufficient  stock,  I  began  to  consider  of 
a  convenient  method  to  dispose  them  in,  so  as  readily  and  easily 
to  find  any  proverb  upon  occasion ;  for  that  I  had  observed  want- 
ing in  all  tormer  collections.  Two  presently  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  both  already  practised  by  otners.  1.  The  alphabetical 
order.  2.  The  way  of  neads  or  common  places.  This  last  is 
made  use  of  by  Clerk  in  his  Adagia  Latino- Anglica,  wherein  he 
assumes  the  heads  of  that  great  work  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Erasmus's  Adages  ;  though  indeed  it  be  a  complex  of 
the  Adages  of  Erasmus,  Junius,  Cognatus,  Brassicanus,  and 
others ;  and  wherein  the  Chiliads  of  Erasmus  are  miserably  man- 
gled, shuffled,  and  distracted.  To  these  he  accommodates,  and 
with  these  Adages  he  parallels  our  English  ones,  as  many  as  he 
can.  This  way  of  he^s  or  common-phujes,  I  have  rejected  upou 
several  considerations. 

1.  Because  the  number  of  common-places  would  be  too  great ; 
or  else  some  proverbs  must  have  been  referred  to  improper  heads 
and  many  titles  would  not  have  had  above  one  or  two  proverbs 
under  them. 

2.  Because,  contrive  your  heads  with  as  much  care  and  crrcum- 
spection  as  is  possible,  some  proverbs  will  be  found  reducible  to 
more  than  one,  and  so  must  have  been  repeated. 

3.  This  is  no  way  for  finding  anv  proverb  upon  occasion  ;  so 
that  besides  the  book,  there  would  oe  an  Index  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  which  would  be  as  big  as  a  good  part  of  the  book.* 

*  The  Index  given  in  the  present  edition,  (1855)  verifies  Mr.  Ray'i 
calculation. — Kd. 
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4.  In  the  alphabetical  way  the  proverbs  most  of  them,  will  be 
found  reduced  to  heads,  as  those,  for  example,  which  belong  to  a 
beggar,  a  fool,  a  dog,  a  horse,  &c.  will  come  together.  The  method 
I  have  made  choice  of,  is  this  :  First,  I  have  culled  out  the  pro- 
verbs belonging  to  three  heads  or  common-places,  because  tney 
are  very  numerous,  and  put  by  themselves  in  the  first  place. 
The  remainder  I  have  divided  into  three  general  heads  or  classes. 
1.  Complete  sentences.  2,  Phrases,  or  forms  of  speech.  3.  Simi- 
Kes.  Tne  proverbs  belonging  to  each  of  these  heads  I  have  put 
in  an  alphabetical  order ;  not  taking,  as  others  heretofore  have 
done,  the  first  letter  of  any  though  syncategorematical  particle 
that  might  happen  to  stand  foremost  in  the  sentence,  and  whicli 
is  both  removable  and  variable  without  any  prejudice  to  the  sense. 
but  the  first  letter  of  the  most  material  word,  or,  if  there  be  more 
words  equally  material,  of  that  which  usually  stands  foremost. 
And  under  every  letter  I  have  also  put  those  words  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  caused  them  to  be  printed  in  a  difierent  character, 
that  so,  with  the  least  cast  of  an  eye,  any  man  may  find  any  pro- 
verb of  wTiich  he  remembers  the  most  substantial  words.  All 
superstitious  and  groundless  observations  of  augury,  days,  hours 
and  the  like,  1  have  purposely  omitted,  because  1  wish  they  were 
quite  erased  out  of  people's  memories,  and  should  be  loth  to  be 
any  way  instrumental  in  transmitting  them  to  posterity.  Such 
also  as  are  openly  obscene  I  have  rejected ;  yet  accepting  many 
that  are  homely  and  slovenly,,  because  else  I  must  have  left  out 
a  good  number  of  the  most  witty  and  significant  of  our  English 
proverbs. 

I  might  have  added  large  commentaries,  shewing  the  original, 
the  meaning  and  use  of  each  proverb  ;  but  that  I  forbear  upon 
good  reasons.  1.  Because  these  proverbs  being  generally  used 
and  well  known  to  the  vulgar,  I  feared  lest  I  might  incur  just 
blame  for  endeavouring  to  explain  that  of  which  nobody  is  igno- 
rant. 2.  Because  it  would  swell  the  book  to  too  great  a  bulk, 
and  so  render  it  less  useful  and  vendible,  many  wanting  ability 
or  will  to  purchase,  and  more  leisure  or  patience  to  read,  a  great 
book  :  esteeming,  as  is  commonly  said,  Miya  pi€\iov  Itrov  ry  fiiydXt^ 
icaicw  (A  great  book  is  a  great  evil.) 

And  lest  any  thing  should  be  wanting  in  this  collection,  I  have 
added,  1.  Local  proverbs,  with  their  explications,  out  of  Dr.  Th. 
Fuller's  work  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  adding  thereto  such 
others  as  came  to  my  hands  or  memory  since  the  finishing  of  the 
precedent  Catalogues.  2.  A  catalogue  of  proverbs  which  I  gath- 
ered out  of  formerly  printed  collections  ;  the  greatest  part  where- 
of are  not  English,  but  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  or  Welsh 
Englished  ;  for  the  moat  part  transcribed  out  of  Mr.  HoweL 
8.  Some  old  English  saws,  and  a  miscellany  of  proverbs,  partly 
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rustic  and  rude ;  partly  such  as  come  to  my  knowledge  after  the 
former  catalogues  were  completed.  Lastly,  to  these  Inave  added 
the  Scotch  proverbs,  collected  by  David  "Ferguson,  minister  of 
Dunfermline  ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  they  are  not  in 
Mr.  Howel's  collections. 

The  books  which  I  have  made  use  of  principally  are,  1.  The* 
Children's  Dictionary,  a  book  well  known  formerly  in  schools,  in 
which  there  is  an  alphabet  of  Latin  proverbs  paralleled  with 
English.  2.  Camden  s  Ilemains,  in  which  also  there  are  a  good 
number  of  English  proverbs  alphabetically  disposed.  3.  Clerk's 
collection  before  mentioned.  4.  An  alphabetical  collection  by 
N.  B,.  Gent.  6.  Mr.  Herbert's  Jacula  Prudentum.  6.  A  col- 
lection of  many  select  and  excellent  proverbs  hy  Robert  Codring- 
ton,  Master  of  Arts.  7.  and  lastly,  Paraemiographia  of  Ja. 
Howell,  Esq.  Those  which  I  am  not  assured  to  be  English  pro- 
verbs I  have  inserted,  yet  put  in  the  Italic  character,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Collection  of  English  Proverbs,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  divers  ingenious  persons,  my  worthy 
friends,  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom,  had  fas  I  hoped  it 
would)  this  good  effect  to  excite  them,  as  well  to  examine  their 
own  memories,  and  try  what  they  could  call  to  mind  themselves 
that  were  therein  wanted,  as  also  more  carefully  to  heed  what 
occurred  in  reading,  or  dropped  from  the  mouths  of  others  in 
discourse.  Whereupon,  havmg  noted  many  such,  they  were 
pleased,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  work,  frankly  to  communicate 
them  to  me  ;  all  which,  amounting  to  some  himdreds,  besides  not 
a  few  of  my  own  observations,  I  present  the  reader  with  in  this 
second  edition.  I  dare  not  pretena  it  to  be  a  complete  and  perfect 
catalogue  of  all  English  ftoverbs  ;  but  I  thiuK  I  may,  without 
arrogance,  affirm  it  to  be  more  full  and  comprehensive  than  any 
collection  hitherto  published.  And  I  believe  not  very  many  of 
the  proverbs  generally  used  all  England  over,  or  far  diffused 
over  any  considerable  part  of  it,  whether  the  East,  West,  North 
or  Midland  Counties,  nave  escaped  it ;  I  having  had  communi- 
cation from  observant  and  inquisitive  persons  in  all  those  parte  ; 
namely,  from  Francis  Jessop,  Esq.,  of  Broomhall,  in  Sheffield 
Parish,  Yorkshire  ;  Mr.  Goorge  Antrobus,  Master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Tamworth,   in  Warwickshire ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Ash 
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more,  of  the  same  place ;  Michael  Biddulph,  Gent,  of  Poles* 
worth,  in  Wanvickenire,  deceased ;  Mr.  Newton,  of  Leicester  ; 
Mr.  Sherinenam  of  Caius  College,  in  Cambridge;  Sir  Philip 
Sldppon,  01  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  Knight ;  Mr.  Andrew  Pas- 
chaU,  of  Chedsey,  in  Somersetshire  :  and  Mr.  Francis  Brokesby, 
of  Rowley,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As  for  Local  Pro- 
verbs of  lesser  extent,  proper  to  some  towns  or  villages,  as  they 
are  very  numerous,  so  are  they  hard  to  be  procured ;  and  few  of 
them,  could  they  be  had,  very  quaint  or  significant. 

If  any  one  shall  find  fault,  that  I  have  inserted  many  English 
phrases  that  are  not  properly  Proverbs,  though  that  word  be 
taken  in  its  greatest  latitude,  and  according  to  my  own  definition 
of  a  Proverb,  and  object  that  I  might  as  well  have  admitted  all  the 
idioms  of  the  English  tongue  ;  I  answer,  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  cannot  warrant  all  those  phrases  to  be  genuine  Proverbs  to 
which  I  have  allowed  room  m  this  collection ;  for,  indeed,  I  do 
not  satisfy  myself  in  many :  but  because  they  were  sent  me  for 
such  by  learned  and  inteUigent  persons,  and  who,  I  ought  to  pre- 
sume, understand  the  nature  of  a  Proverb  better  than  myself,  and 
because  I  find  the  like  in  collections  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  both 
French  and  Italian,  I  chose  rather  to  submit  them  to  the  censuro 
of  the  reader,  than  myaelf  pass  BenteDce  of  rejection  on  them. 

As  for  the  method  I  have  used  in  the  preface  to  the  former 
edition,  I  have  given  my  reason  why  I  made  choice  of  it,  which 
to  me  does  still  appear  to  be  sufficient.  The  method  of  common- 
places, if  any  man  think  it  useful,  may  easily  be  supplied  by  an 
mdex  of  common-places,  wherein,  to  each  head,  the  Proverbs  ap- 
pertaining, or  reducible,  shall  be  referred  by  the  apposition  of 
the  numeral  characters  of  page  and  Ime. 

Some  Proverbs  the  reader  may  possibly  find  repeated ;  but  I 
dare  say  not  many.  I  know  this  might  nave  been  avoided  by 
running  over  the  whole  book,  and  searching  for  the  Proverbs,  one 
by  one,  in  all  the  places  where  our  metnod  would  admit  them 
entry.  But  sloth  and  impatience  of  so  tedious  a  work,  enticed 
me  rather  to  presume  upon  memor^r ;  especially  considering  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  be  very  solicitous  about  a  matter  of  so 
small  importance.  In  such  papers  as  I  received  after  the  copy 
was  out  of  my  hands,  when  I  was  doubtful  of  any  proverb,  1 
chose  to  let  it  stand,  resolving  that  it  was  better  to  repeat  some 
than  to  omit  any. 

Now,  whereas  I  understand  that  some  proverbs,  admitted  in 
the  former  edition,  have  given  offence  to  sober  and  pious  per- 
sons, as  savouring  too  much  of  obscenity,  being  apt  to  sugge^ 
impure  fancies  to  corrupt  minds,  I  have  in  this  omitted  Si  I 
could  suspect  for  such,  save  only  one,  for  the  letting  of  whiflh 
•tand,  I  have  given  my  reason  in  the  note  upon  it ;  and  yet  noW| 


upon  l>etter  oonsideratiozu  I  eoold  wiah  thai  it  was  also 
rated.  i>For  I  woiildby  nomeanabeguiUjof  admmiateniigfael 
to  lust,  wliich  I  am  sensible  needs  no  inoentires,  bnming  too 
eagerly  of  itself. 

But  thongh  I  do  condemn  the  mention  of  ai^tiiing  obscene, 
yet  I  cannot  think  all  nse  of  sloyenlT  and  dirty  words  to  be  such 
a  violation  of  modesty,  as  to  exact  tne  Hia^mfing  all  Ph)Terbs  of 
which  thej  are  ingredients.    The  nsefbl  notions  which  many  ill- 
worded  ^orerbs  do  import,  may,  I  think,  compensate  for  their 
homely  terms ;  though  I  could  wish  the  ccmtrirers  of  them  had 
put  their  sense  into  more  decent  and  cleanJ^  language.    Por  if 
we  consider  what  the  reasons  are  why  the  naming  of  some  excre- 
ments of  the  body,  or  the  egestion  of  them,  or  the  parts  employed 
therein,  is  condemned,  we  shall  find  them  to  be,  either,  1.  !Be- 
caose  such  excrements  being  ofiensire  to  our  senses,  and  usually 
begetting  a  loathing  in  our  stomachs,  the  words  that  signify  them 
are  apt  to  do  so  too :  and  for  their  relation  to  them,  such  also  as 
denote  those  actions  and  parts  of  the  body  by  which  they  are 
expelled  :  and  therefore  tne  mention  of  them  is  unciyil,  and  con- 
trirj  to  ^ood  manners ;  or,  2.  Because  such  excrements  reflect 
some  disnonour  upon  our  bodies,  it  bein^  reputed  disgraceful 
to  lie  under  a  necessity  of  such  evacuations,  and  to  have  such 
sinks  about  us :  and  therefore  modesty  requires*  that  we  decline 
the  naming  of  them,  lest  we  seem  to  glory  in  our  shame.    Now 
these  reasons  to  me  seem  not  so  weigh^  and  cogent,  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  omission  of  so  many  of  tad  most  vrit^  and  significant 
of  our  English  Proverbs.    Yet,  farther,  to  avoid  all  occasion  of 
offence,  I  have,  by  that  usual  expedient  of  putting  only  the  initial 
letters  for  the  uncleanly  words,  so  veiled  them,  uiat  1  hope  tiiey 
will  not  turn  the  stomach  of  the  most  nice.   For  it  is  the  naming 
such  things  by  their  plain  and  proper  appellatives  that  is  odious 
and  ofiensive ;  when  they  come  lappea  up  (as  we  say)  in  clean 
linen,  (that  is,  expressed  in  oblique,  figurative,  or  metaphorical 
terms,)  or  only  intimated  and  pointed  at,  the  most  moaest  can 
brook  them  well  enough.    The  appendix  of  Hebrew  Proverbs  was 
coUected  and  communicated  by  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Bichard 
JECidder,  Bector  of  Bayn,  in  Essex. 

So  1  have  dispatehed  what  I  thought  needful  to  premise  either 
fbr  my  own  excuse,  or  the  reader's  satisfaction,  to  whose  favouio. 
able  acceptance  I  recommend  this  work. 

J.  BAY. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Little  need  to  be  said  concerning  tlie  nature  and  use  of  tha 
subject  of  this  book,  conveying  at  once  entertainment  and  profit, 
as  tne  wise  man  observes,  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

A  p>roverb  is  usually  defined,  an  mstructive  sentence,  or  common 
and  pithy  saying,  in  which  more  is  generally  designed  than  ex- 
pressed ;  famous  for  its  peculiarity  and  elegance,  and  therefore 
adopted  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguishea  from  counterfeits,  which  want  such  authority. 

It  owes  its  original  and  reputation  to  the  sayings  of  wise  men, 
allusions  of  the  ancient  poets,  the  customs  of  countries,  and 
manners  of  mankind,  adapted  to  common  use,  as  ornaments  of 
speech,  rules  of  instruction,  arguments  of  wisdom,  and  maxims 
of  undeniable  truth. 

The  peculiarity  of  proverbs  arises  sometimes  from  the  novelty 
of  an  expression,  which  strikes  the  fancy  of  the  hearer,  and  en- 
P^ages  him  to  convey  it  down  to  posterity.  Sometimes  the  thing 
itself  discovers  its  own  elegance,  and  charms  men  into  an  imi- 
versal  reception  of  it.  It  is  also  frequently  beholden  to  the  pro- 
priety or  tne  ambiguity  of  a  word,  for  its  singularity  and  appro- 
bation. In  short,  brevity,  without  obscurity,  is  the  very  soul 
of  it. 

The  dignity  also  of  proverbs  is  self-evident.  They  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  msignificant  trifles,  only  fit  for  School-boys,  since 
the  most  learnea  among  the  ancients  studied  and  recorded  them 
in  lasting  monuments  of  fame,  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
successors  as  the  most  memorable  instructions  of  human  life, 
either  in  point  of  regular  conduct,  or  common  prudence.  Plu- 
tarch, Theophrastus,  Plato,  and  Erasmus,  with  many  others, 
thought  the  Knowledge  of  them  an  honourable  study. 

Solomon  compiled  a  book  on  this  subject,  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  the  design  of  which  is  to  shew,  that  a  proverb  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  the  wise,  Prov.  i.  6.  There  is  scarce  any 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Their  usefulness  is  at  least  equal  to  their  dignity,  as  they  con- 
duce to  the  understanding  of  philosophy,  of  which  they  are  the 
very  remains,  and  are  adapted  effectually  to  persuade  :  for  what 
can  strike  more  than  universal  truths,  well  applied  to  a  point  in 
question  P  They  drive  the  nail  home  in  discourse,  and  clinch  it 
with  the  strongest  conviction  :  for  which  reason  Aristotle,  in  his 
Rhetoric,  places  proverbs  among  the  undeniable  testimonies  of 
truth.  Quintilian,  on  account  of  their  veracity  and  success, 
oommend£  them  as  belps  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well 
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The  understanding  of  adages  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  the 
knack  of  applying  them  with  propriety ;  and  therefore  they  arc 
not  to  be  usea  as  meat,  but  sauce,  or  reasoning ;  not  to  clog,  but 
adorn.  The  too  frequent  use  and  repetition  of  them  beget  a 
distaste,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  introduced  only  at  proper 
times  and  places  ;  for  when  impertinently  applied  they  are  not 
only  disgustful,  but  even  darken  one  anotner. 

Of  this  book  there  have  been  three  editions :  the  two  first  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  himself;  the  third  in 
the  year  1742,  which  wanted  many  articles  that  were  in  the  former, 
all  which  are  restored  in  this,  with  some  additions,  made  and  in- 
(lerted  through  the  assistance  of  a  learned  gentleman,  by  th» 
public's  most  obedient  servant. 

December  5,  1767. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

The  object  of  the  Author  in  compiling  this  work,  and  the  plan 
he  pursued  in  its  exposition  and  arrangement,  are  so  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  pages,  as  to  require  no  illustration.  It 
only  remains  to  the  Editor  to  note  the  miprovements  which  this 
impression  of  "  Ray*s  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  "  has  un- 
dergone, and  in  what  respects  it  will  be  found  superior  to  the 
edition  of  1768. 

The  book  has  been  attentively  revised ;  the  parallel  Proverbs 
in  French  and  Italian,  corrected,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  mo- 
dernized ;  and  such  additional  applications  have  been  made  from 
sources  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  as  will,  it  is 
presumed,  give  the  work  a  feature  of  novelty.  The  augmenta- 
tion on  this  head  might  have  been  carried  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, had  not  the  Editor  been  restrained  by  the  consideration 
which  operated  with  Mb.  Rat  in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  aaages,  that  of  unnecessarily  increasing  its  bulk.  Many 
English  proverbs,  omitted  in  former  editions,  are  also  incorpo- 
rated ;  and -those  contributed  by  Mr.  Paschall,  inserted  in  their 
proper  places.  The  Scottish  proverbs  are  restored  to  the  dialect 
of  their  country,  (of  M'hich,  to  render  them  more  intelligible, 
they  had  been  divested,  to  their  manifest  injury  in  terseness  and 
/oint) ;  and  to  gratify  curiosity,  some  expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Wclsk  and  the  Irish  have  been  interspersed. 


jay  PiiEFACE. 

To  render  this  volume  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  the  ori- 
ginal prefaces  to  the  editions  of  16/0,  and  Camb.  1678,  together 
with  -the  address  prefixed  to  the  impression  of  1768,  are  re* 
printed. 

With  this  brief  recital  of  the  points  to  which  his  labours  have 
been  directed,  the  Editor  submits  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
literati  with  much  diffidence  and  respect. 

J.  B. 

LUWDOM,  18  IS. 
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COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

OF 

ENGLISH    PROVERBS, 

ETC.     ETC. 


SENTENCES  AND  PHRASES  FOUND  IN  FORMER  COLLEO- 
TIONS  OF  PROVERBS,  MOST  OF  THEM  IN  COMMON  USE, 
OB  BORROWED  FROM  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 


Antiquity  is  not  always  a  mark  of  verity. 

Better  go  about  than  fall  into  the  ditch. — Span.     Mas  vale 

rodear  que  no  ahogt^ 
The  absent  are  always  at  fault.  Fr.  Les  absents  ont  tovjours  tort 
In  vain  he  craves  advice  that  will  not  follow  it. 
When  a  thing  is  done,  advice  comes  too  late. 
Be  slow  of  giving  advice,  ready  to  do  a  service.     ItaL 
Give  advice  to  all ;  but  be  security  for  none. 
If  you  wish  good  advice,  consult  an  old  man.     ForL 
Though  old  and  wise,  yet  still  advise. 
It's  an  ill  air  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained. 
No  alchymy  like  saving. 
Good  ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth. 
Anger  dieth  quickly  with  a  good  man. 
He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  ease. 
For  what  thou  canst  do  thyself  rely  not  on  another* 
The  wholesomest  meat  is  at  another  man's  cost. 
No  one  knows  the  weight  of  another  s  burden. 
When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still ; 
When  you  are  a  hammer,  strike  your  filL    ItcA. 


2  PBOTEUBIiLL  BEITTXNOES. 

The  ap9  claspeth  her  young  bo  long  that  at  last  she  killeth 

them. 
An  e^e  is  an  ape,  a  varlet's  a  varlet, 
Though  they  he  clad  m  silk  or  scarlet.     Span, 
Aunque  vistays  a  la  mona  de  seda,  mona  se  queday. 
A  broken  apothecary ,  a  new  doctor. 
Apothecaries  would  not  give  pills  in  sugar  unless  they  were 

bitter. 
Better  ride  on  an  ass  that  carries  me,  than  a  horse  that  throws 

me. — Span,    Mas  quero  asno  que  me  leva,  qtie  ca^aUo  que  me 

derruhe. 
When  all  men  say  you  are  an  ass,  it  is  time  to  bray.     Span, 
Ask  but  enough,  and  you  may  lower  the  price  as  you  list, — 

Span, — Ital.     According  to  that  in  Latin :  Oportet  iniquum 

petas,  ut  aquum  /eras :  You  must  ask  what  is  unjust  that 

you  may  obtain  what  is  just, 

B. 

Be  not  a  haker  if  your  head  be  of  butter.     Span, 

The  balance  distinguishes  not  between  gold  and  lead. 

There's  no  great  banquet  but  some  fare  ill. 

One  barber  shaves  not  so  close  but  another  finds  work. 

On  a  good  bargain  think  tvrice.     Ital. 

Barefooted  men  should  not  tread  on  thorns. 

Bashfulness  is  an  enemy  to  poverty. 

Better  to  be  beaten  than  be  in  bad  company. 

Beauty  is  a  blossom. 

Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen. 

Beauty  is  no  inheritance. 

The  beggar  is  never  out  of  his  way. 

The  beggar  may  sing  before  the  thief. 

Cantabit  vacuum  coram  latrone  viator. 

Better  die  a  beggar  than  live  a  beggar. 

Such  a  beginning  such  an  end. 

He  that  makes  his  bed  ill  lies  thereon. 

If  the  bed  could  tell  all  it  knows,  it  would  put  mnny  to  the 

blush. 
He  who  lies  long  in  bed  his  estate  feels  it. 
Who  looks  not  before,  finds  himself  behind. 
BelU  call  others  to  church,  but  enter  not  themselves. 
Be  not  too  hasty  to  outbid  another. 
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What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  gift. — Port.    MaU  bmraio 

he  0  eomprado  que  o  pedido. 
Who  hath  bitter  in  his  mouth  spits  not  all  sweet. 
The  blind  man's  wife  needs  no  painting.     Span, 
For  whom  does  the  blind  man's  wife  paint  herself  7     La 

mugir  del  ciego,  pbra  quiSn  se  a/Sgta  ? 
He  is  blind  enough,  who  sees  not  through  the  holes  of  a 

sieve.     Span, 
That  which  blossoms  in  the  spring,  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  the 

autumn. 
He  that  blows  in  the  dust,  fills  his  own  eyes. 
The  body  is  the  socket  of  the  soul. 
It  is  easy  to  bowl  down  hill. 
Brabbling  curs  never  want  sore  ears. 
The  brain  that  sows  not  com,  plants  thistles. 
The  ass  that  brays  most,  eats  least. 

Would  you  have  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat  ?  Ital, 
Bread  with  eyes,  and  cheese  without  eyes. — Span.    Fan  con 

ofoSt  y  queso  sin  qjos. 
As  I  brew,  so  I  must  drink.     Some  say,  as  I  brew,  so  I  must 

bake. 
There  is  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer. 

Between  two  brothers,  two  witnesses  and  a  notary.     Span. 
Building  is  a  sweet  impoverishing.    {It  is  called  the  Spanish 

plague :  there/ore,  as  Cato  well  saith.  Optimum  est  alien  i 

insania  frui.) 
Building  and  the  marrying  of  children  are  great  wasters.  F*\ 
The  greatest  burdens  are  not  the  gainfullest. 
To  buy  dear  is  not  bounty. 
Buy  at  a  market,  but  sell  at  home.     Span. 
Comprar  en  heria,  y  vender  en  casa. 

C. 

Thzbe  is  no  cake  but  there  is  the  like  of  the  same  make. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

A  good  candle'holder  proves  a  good  gamester. 

If  thou  hast  not  a  capon,  feed  on  an  onion.     Fr. 

The  cat  is  hungry  when  a  crust  contents  her. 

The  liquorish  cat  gets  many  a  rap. 

It's  a  bad  cause  that  none  dare  speak  in. 


4  7B0TEBBIAL   SENTENCERi 

He  that  chasfiseth  one,  amendetb  many. 

The  charitable  give  out  at  the  door,  and  God  puts  in  at  the 

window. 
Though  the  fox  runs,  the  chicken  hath  wings. 
The  chicken  is  the  country's,  but  the  city  eats  it. 
Woe  to  the  house  where  there  is  no  chiding. 
The  child  saith  nothing  but  what  he  heard  at  the  lire.     Span, 
To  a  <;hild  all  weather  is  cold. 

When  children  stand  quiet,  they  have  done  some  harm. 
What  children  hear  at  home,  soon  flies  abroad. 
Children  are  poor  men's  riches,  certain  cares,  but  uncertain 

comforts ;  when  they  are  little,  they  make  parents  fools  ; 

when  great,  mad. 
He  that  has  no  children  knows  not  what  is  Ioyc.     ItaL 
A  light  Christmas  a  heavy  sheaf. 
The  choleric  drinks,  the  melancholic  eats,   the  phlegmatic 

sleeps. 
Who  never  climb*  d,  never  fell.  . 
After  clouds  comes  clear  weather. 

Give  a  clown  your  finger,  and  he'll  take  your  whole  hand. 
Cobblers  and  tinkers  are  the  best  ale-drinkers. 
Tlie  cock  crows  and  the  hen  goes. 

Wlien  you  ride  a  young  colt,  see  your  saddle  be  well  girt. 
The  comforter's  head  never  aches.     ItaL 
He  commands  enough  that  obeys  a  wise  man.     Itah 
It's  good  to  have  company  in  trouble.     Solamen  miseris  socios 

habuisse  doloris. 
Keep  good  men  company,  and  you  shall  be  of  the  number. 
Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends  for  it. 
He  that  contemplates,  hath  a  day  without  a  night. 
He  may  well  be  contented  who  needs  neither  borrow  nor  flatter. 
Clear  conscience,  a  sure  card. 
He  that  converseth  not  with  men,  knoweth  nothing. 
Corn  in  good  years  is  hay  ;  in  ill  years  straw  is  com. 
Corn  is  cleansed  with  the  wind,  and  the  soul  with  chastening, 
He  covers  me  with  his  wings,  and  bites  me  with  his  bill. 
A  covetous  man  is  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  that  roasteth  meat 

for  others. 
A  dry  couyh  is  the  trumpeter  of  death. 
Keep  counsel  thyself  flrst. 
Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked  for  it.     liai 
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CoutiseU  in  wine  seldom  prosper. 

He  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped. 

Courtesy  on  one  side  never  lasts  long. 

Courts  have  no  almanacks. 

A  friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  the  purse. 

Craft  bringeth  nothing  home. 

To  a  crazy  ship  all  winds  are  contrary. 

Credit  lost  is  like  a  Venice  glass  broken. 

He  that  has  lost  his  credit  is  dead  to  the  world. 

No  man  ever  lost  his  credit,  but  he  who  had  it  not. 

He  getteth  a  great  deal  of  credit  who  payeth  but  a  small  debt, 

Crooked\o^%  make  straight  fires.  \Ital. 

Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  to  heaven. 

Carrion  crotr^  bewail  the  dead  sheep^  and  then  eat  them.  Ital, 

Cruelty  is  a  tyrant  always  attended  with  fear. 

Who  is  a  cuckoldf  and  conceals  it^  carries  coals  in  his  bosom. — 

Span.     Quien  es  comudo,  y  calla,  en  el  corazon  trae  un 

ascua. 
Let  every  cuckold  wear  his  own  horns. 
In  rain  and  sunshine  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 
A  cuUpurse  is  a  sure  trade,  for  he  hath  ready  money  when  hie 

work  is  done. 

D. 

YoTJ  dance  in  a  net,  and  think  nobody  sees  you. 

When  all  is  gone  and  nothing  left, 

What  avails  the  dagger  with,  dudgeon-heft  ? 

The  danger  past,  and  God  forgotten. 

No  day  passeth  without  some  grief. 

A  bad  day  never  hath  a  good  night. 

Every  day  has  its  night,  every  weal  its  woe.    Danish. 

Deqfjaen  go  away  with  the  injury. 

It's  a  vdcked  thing  to  make  a  dearth  one*s  gamer* 

Death  keeps  no  calendar. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  to  go  in  the  dark. 

Better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  to  get  up  in  debt*     Span. 

He  that  gets  out  of  debt,  grows  rich. 

Deeds  are  fimits,  words  are  but  leaves. 

Deeds  are  males,  and  words  are  females. — ItaL     I  fatti  sona 

tnaschi,  le  parole  femine. 
Desires  are  nourished  by  deuxys. 
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He  loseth  his  thanks  who  promiseth  and  delayeth.     Gratia  oft 

officio,  quod  mora  tardat,  abest, 
A  man  may  lose  his  goods  for  want  of  demanding  them.     Gjp- 

tima  nomina  non  appellando  fiunt  mala. 
First  deserve,  and  then  desire. 
Desert  and  reward  seldom  keep  company. 
Discreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears.     /V. 
Sweet  discourse  makes  short  days  and  nights. 
Diseases  are  the  tax  on  pleasures. 
All  her  dishes  are  chafing-dishes. 
The  devil  is  not  always  at  one  door. 
It's  an  ill  battle  where  the  devil  carries  the  colours. 
Diversity  of  humours  breedeth  tumours. 
A  man  may  cause  his  own  dog  to  bite  him. 
The  dog  who  hunts  foulest,  hits  at  most  faults. 
When  a  dog  is  drowning,  every  one  offers  him  water. — Fr. 

Quand  un  chien  se  noye,  chacun  lui  offre  h  boire. 
Dogs  wag  their  tails  not  so  much  in  love  to  you  as  to  yout 

bread.     Span, 
Dogs  gnaw  bones  because  they  cannot  swallow  them.    liai. 
Do  what  thou  ought,  let  come  what  may. 
A  noble  house-keeper  needs  no  doors. 
Do  as  the  friar  saith,  not  as  he  doth.     Span. 
A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  full  of  brambles.     Span. 
Fine  dressing  is  a  foul  house  swept  before  the  windows, 
lie  was  hang*d  that  left  his  drink  behind. 
Who  loseth  his  due  getteth  no  thanks. 

E. 

Go  early  to  the  fish-market,  and  late  to  the  shambles.     Span, 

Wider  ears  and  a  short  tongue. 

Think  of  ease,  but  work  on. 

That  which  is  easily  done  is  soon  believed. 

Who  eats  his  dinner  alone,  must  saddle  his  horse  alone.  Span, 

Quien  solo  cbme  su  gallo,  solo  ensille  su  eavallo. 
Eat  to  live,  but  do  not  live  to  eat. 
You  cannot  hide  an  eel  in  a  sack. 
Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 
Ln  the  end  things  will  mend. 
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He  that  endureth,  is  not  overcome. 

No  man  knows  better  what  good  is,  than  he  that  has  endntni 

evil. 
If  you  would  make  an  enemy,  lend  a  man  money,  and  ask  it  of 

him  again.     Port. 
for  a  flying  enemy  make  a  silver  bridge.     Span. 
JSnvy  never  enriched  any  man. 
Of  evtl  grain  no  good  seed  can  come. 
Bear  with  evil,  and  expect  good. 
Mnl  gotten,  evil  spent.     MaU  porta  maU  dilabuntur. 
That  which  is  evil  is  soon  learnt. 
Ihil  that  cometh  oat  of  thy  mouth  flieth  into  thy  bosom. 

F. 

Who  hath  a/«ir  wife,  needs  more  than  two  eyes. 

Fair  is  not  fair,  but  that  which  pleaseth. — Itah  Non  h  bello 

queF  ch'  h  bello  ma  h  bello  quel'  che  piace. 
kfair  woman,  and  a  slash' d  gown,  find  always  some  nail  in 

the  way.    Ital, 
One  may  sooner /z/?  than  rise. 
Fall  not  out  with  a  friend  for  a  trifle. 
If  I  were  to  faU  backwards,  I  should  break  my  nose. — Itah 

i.  «.  I  am  so  foiled  in  every  thing  I  undertake. 
It  is  a  ^oor  family  that  hath  neither  a  whore  nor  a  thief  in  it. 
A  fat  house-keeper  makes  lean  executors, 
kfat  kitchen,  a  lean  will. — Ital.     Qrasia  eudna  magro  tes^- 

tamento. 
Every  one  basteth  the  fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one  bumeth. 
Teach  jonr  father  to  get  children. 
Such  B.  father  such  a  son.     Span. 
The  faulty  stands  on  his  guard. 
Every  one*B  fatdts  are  not  written  on  their  foreheads. 
Better  pass  a  danger  once  than  be  always  in  fear,    Ital. 
Fear  not  the  loss  of  the  bell  more  than  the  loss  of  the  steeple* 
Beckon  right,  and  Felruary  hath  thirty-one  days. 
He  that  hath  tLfeUow-rtUer  hath  an  over-ruler. 
Fiddler's  fare ;  meat,  drink,  and  money.   • 
Take  heed  yon  find  not  that  you  do  not  seek.    Mak 
Well  may  he  smell  of  ^^  whose  gown  bumeth. 
The  first  dish  pleaseth  all. 
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Take  your  vfife*^  first  advice,  not  her  second.     Span, 

Make  not^A  of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 

FM  follow  the  bait. 

JF^h  make  no  broth. 

In  the  deepest  water  is  the  hent  fishing. 

He  that  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  is  fitting,  will  do  more 

than  is  lawful. 
No  man  can  fiay  a  stope. 
One  fiower  makes  no  garland. 
No  one  is  sl/ooI  always  ;  every  one  sometimes. 
A  fool  is  fulsome. 

A  fool  demands  much ;  but  he's  a  greater  that  gives  it. 
Fools  tie  knots,  and  vdse  men  loose  them. 
If  /oo^  went  not  to  market,  bad  ware  would  not  be  sold. 

Span. 
One  fool  makes  an  hundred.     Span. 
If  you  play  vdth  a  fool  at  home,  he'll  play  with  you  in  the 

market. 
None  hut  fools  and  fiddlers  sing  at  their  meat. 
Better  a  haiefoot  than  no  foot  at  all. 
Forgive  any  sooner  than  thyself.     Fr,     Ital. 
The  foremost  dog  catcheth  the  hare. 
The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the  doubtful*. 
Vlhen  fortune  smiles,  take  the  advantage. 
He  who  hath  no  Hi  fortune,  is  cloyed  with  good. 
He  that  will  deceive  the  fox,  must  rise  betimes. — Span.     Quien 

el  diahlo  kh  de  enganar,  de  mahana  se  ha  de  levantar. 
When  the  fox  is  asleep,  nothing  falls  into  his   mouth.     I}'. 

Au  regnard  endormi  rien  ne  cheut  en  la  gueule. 
Foxes,  when  they  cannot  reach  the  grapes,  say  they  are  not 

ripe. 
The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend. — Span.    No  ay  m^or  eapejo 

qm  el  amtgo  viefo. 
Lite  without  &  friend  is  death  without  a  witness.     Span.    Vida 

sin  amtgo,  muerte  sin  testigo. 
Make  not  thy  friend  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  thy 

friend. 
When  9i  friend  asketh,  there  is  no  to-morrow. — Spam.    Quando 

amigo  pide  no  ay  mahana. 
A  firi^  ift  not  so  soon  gotten  as  lo8t. 
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Have  but  few  friends^  though  many  acqaamtances.     8pm^, 

Conoctdos  mtcchos,  aminos  pocos. 
In  time  of  ^xoB^tntj, friends  will  be  plenty; 
In  time  of  adversity^  not  one  amongst  twenty. 
A  tree  is  known  by  it&  fruity  and  not  by  its  leayes. 
ThQ  further  we  go,  the  further  behind. 

G. 

Who  would  be  a  gentleman^  let  him  storm  a  town. 

It's  not  the  gay  coat  makes  the  gentleman. 

He  giveth  twice  that  gives  in  a  trice.     Bis  dat  qui  cito  dot, 

A  gift  long  waited  for  is  sold,  and  not  given.    Dono  moUo 

aspetatto,  h  venduto,  non  donato,     Ital. 
€Hving  is  dead  uow-a-days,  and  restoring  very  sick. 
Who  gives  thee  a  capon,  give  him  the  leg  and  the  wing.  Spant 
To  give  and  keep  there  is  need  of  wit. 
A  man  of  gladness  seldom  falls  into  madness. 
What  your  glass  tells  you  will  not  be  told  by  counsel. 
He  that  hath  a  head  made  of  glass  must  not  throw  stones  at 

another.     Span,     Si  teneys  la  cahega  de  vidro,  no  os  tamegs  d 

pedradas  co-migo. 
Who  hath  glass-windows  must  take  heed    how  he  throws 

stones  . — Span,     To  understand  this  proverb,  it  is  neces- 

sary  to  remark,  that,  owiug  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

the  windows  in  Spain  are  seldom  glazed. 
Do  not  say  go^  but  gae ;  i,  e,  go  thyself. 
God  deprives  him  of  bread  who  likes  not  his  drink. 
God  healeth,  and  the  physician  hath  the  thanks. 
Qet  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send  thee 

flax :  i.  e.  Let  us  do  our  duty,  and  refer  the  rest  to  God's 

providence. 
God  Cometh  with  leaden  feet,  but  striketh  with  iron  hands. 
When  God  pleases  it  rains  with  every  wind.     Fort, 
God  comes  at  last  when  we  think  he  is  farthest  off.     Ital, 
God  hath  often  a  great  share  in  a  little  house.     Fr. 
God,  our  parents,  and  our  master,  can  never  be  requited.  Fr, 
No  lock  vfdll  hold  against  the  power  of  gold.     Span, 
You  may  speak  with    your  gold^  and  make   other  tongues 

dumb.     Where  gold  speaks  every  tongue  is  silenced. — ItuL 
Dove  Toropa/rkt^  ogni  lingua  taee. 
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When  we  have  ^old  we  are  in  fear,  wLen  we  have  none  we  are 
in  danger.     Ital. 

A  ffood  tMng  ii  soon  snatched  up. 

A  handful  of  ^ood  life  is  better  than  a  bushel  of  learning. 
Mieux  vawt  un  poing  de  bonne  vie,  que  pleinwmy  de  clergie,"-^ 
Fr.  The  Spaniards  say^  A  handful  of  common  sense  is 
worth  a  bushel  of  learning.  Mas  vale  punado  de  natural^ 
que  ahnozada  de  soienda. 

One  never  loseth  by  doing  good  turns. 

Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet. 

Goods  are  theirs  who  enjoy  them.     Itdl. 

Chssips  and  ^gs  drink  and  talk. 

The  greatest  strokes  make  not  the  best  music. 

There  could  be  no  great  ones  if  there  were  no  little. 

He  that  gropes  in  the  dark  finds  that  he  would  not. 

Many  things  groto  in  the  garden  that  were  never  there. 

The  groundsel  speaks  not  save  what  it  heard  of  the  hinges. 

Me  wlio  is  a  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another  man's  purse. 
Ttal. 

H. 

The  wise  hand  doth  not  all  the  foolish  tongue  speaketh.  La 
mano  cuerda  no  haze,  todo  lo  que  dice  la  Ungua  hca.     Span. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his  youth. 

The  hard  gives  no  more  than  he  that  hath  nothing. 

Things  hardly  attained  are  longer  retained. 

He  who  would  have  a  hare  for  breakfast  must  hunt  over- 
night. 

Good  harvests  make  men  prodigal,  bad  ones  provident. 

He  that  hath  a  good  harvest  may  be  content  with  some  thistles. 

'Tis  safe  riding  in  a  good  h^wen. 

The  first  point  of  hawking  is  hold  fast. 

The  gentle  hmflk  mans  herself. 

When  the  head  aches  aU  the  body  is  the  worse.  Ikm  caput 
infestat  labor  omnia  membra  molestat. 

One  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  hurt. 

Health  without  money  is  half  a  sickness.    Ital, 

What  the  heart  thinketh  the  tongue  speaketh. 

Who  spits  agaijist  heaven  it  falls  in  his  face.     Spok. 

Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishes. 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
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King  Emry  robbed  the  cbmch  and  d»d  poor. 

The  high-way  is  nerer  aboat. 

Look  high,  and  fall  into  a  eow-tmd. 

Erery  man  is  best  known  to  hmM^. 

Better  my  hog  dirty  home  than  no  hog  at  alL 

Dry  bread  at  home  is  better  than  roast-meat  abrotd* 

He  is  wise  that  is  honest,     lUH. 

Of  all  crafts,  to  be  an  honeet  man  is  the  master-crnfti 

A  man  nerer  surfeits  of  too  mnch  hme$t^. 

Liek  honey  with  yoor  little  finger. 

He  that  Ucks  noney  from  thorns,  pays  too  dear  for  it.     Fr. 

^^toi^  achepte  le  miel  qui  snr  espines  le  leche. 
Honey  is  sweet,  bat  the  bee  stings.    lUd. 
Honour  and  ease  aro  seldom  bed-fellows. 
Hope  IB  a  good  breakfut,  bat  a  bad  sapper. 
He  that  lires  in  hope,  danceth  withont  a  minstreL     Span. 
The  Iwrse  thinks  one  thing,  and  he  that  rides  him  another. 
Lend  thy  horee  for  a  long  jonmey,  thon  mayest  hsTe  him 

return  with  his  skin. 
All  things  are  soon  prepared  in  a  well-ordered  hou$e. 
The  foot  on  the  cradle,  and  hand  on  the  distafl^  is  the  sign  of 

a  good  houeewife.     Span, 
An  humble-bee  in  a  cow-tord  thinks  himself  a  king.     Or,    A 

beetle  in  a  eow-tnrd,  &c. 
A  hungry  man,  an  angry  man. 
Husbands  are  in  heayen  whose  wires  chide  not. 
Be  a  good  husband,  and  you  will  get  a  penny  to  spend,  a 

penny  to  lend,  and  a  penny  for  a  friend. 

I,  J 

Idlsnebb  turns  the  edge  of  wic. 

Idleness  is  the  key  of  beggary. 

Jest  not  with  the  eye,  nor  refigion.     Span. 

The  trueBt  jests  sound  worst  in  guilty  ears. 

Better  be  ill  spoken  of  by  one  before  all,  than  by  all  before 

one. 
An  ill  stake  standeth  longest. 
There  were  no  ill  language  were  it  not  ill  taken. 
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periaheth  in  needless  danger  is  the  devil's  martyr. 

neat  begets  a  new  appetite.    Fr. 

1  ihy  neighbaur*s  house  is  on  fire,  be  carefol  of  thine  owu* 

m  res  agiiur  paries  cumproximus  ardeU 

iMt  runs  in  the  night  stumbles. 

y^hUngdU  and  the  cuckoo  sing  both  in  one  month. 

aore  noble,  the  more  humble. 

WMMiher  and  knayes  come  out  of  the  north. 

kf  down,  nothing  up. 

ly  haye»  nothing  crare. 

ring  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill.    IfthH  agendo  male  agon 


\att  painful  to  do  nothing  than  something. 
At  hath  nothing  is  not  contented. 
mrs^s  tongue  ia  privileged  to  talk. 

O. 

Mnder  neyer  pardons.    Ital. 

fipring  of  them  that  are  very  old,  or  very  young,  lasteth 

w 

1  healing  an  old  sore. 

imngs  not  an  old  man  who  steals  his  supper  from  him. 


M  Aog  barkSfhegiyes counsel.  Jfa/.  Cane  veeehio  non  haia 

and  old  wine  are  best. — lir. 
when  they  scorn    young,  make  much  of  death. 
as  Mr.  JSoweU  hath  it.  When  they  sport  with  young 

are  old  they  yield  no  honey, 
faan's  staff  is  the  rapper  at  death's  door.     Span. 
is  no  babe. 
i  ase  is  eyil,  youth  can  leam  no  good. 
std  man  wOl  not  drink,  go  to  see  him  in  anothei 
Ital. 

but  one  hog,  makes  him  fat ;  and  he  who  hath 
son,  makes  him  a  fool.     Ital. 
wanting  to  one  friend,  loseth  a  great  mt&ny. 
turn  deserv 
'  invites  another, 
good  till  another's  t  jU. 
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The  best  remedy  against  an  iU  man,  is  much  ground  between 

both.     Span. 
Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand,  and  frugality  her  left. 
He  goes  not  out  of  his  way,  that  goes  to  a  good  inn* 
We  must  not  look  for  a  golden  life  in  an  iron  age. 
An  itch  is  worse  than  a  smart. 
Itch  and  ease  can  no  man  please. 

K. 

WuEEESOBTEE  you  sce  your  kindred^  make  much  of  your 

friends. 
A  knotty  piece  of  timber  must  have  smooth  wedges. 
Many  kiss  the  hands  they  wish  to  see  cut  off.     Span, 
He  that  eats  the  king's  goose  shall  be  choked  with  the  feathers. 
He  giveth  one  knock  on  the  hoop,  and  another  on  the  barrel. 

— Ital.    t.  e.  He  speaks  now  to  the  purpose,  now  on  matters 

wholly  extraneous. 

L. 

He  that  labours^  and  thrives,  spins  gold.       Span.  Quten  ara, 

y  crta,  oro  hUa. 
The  latne  goeth  as  far  as  the  staggerer. 
The  last  suitor  wins  the  maid. 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  there's  not  an  ounce  of  love. 
The  la/w  is  not  the  same  at  morning  and  night. 
The  worst  of  law  is,  that  one  suit  breeds  twenty.     Span. 
A  suit  of  Imo  and  an  urinal  brings  a  man  to  the  hospital.  Span, 
A  good  lawyer,  an  evil  neighbour. 
He  latighs  ill  that  laughs  himself  to  death. 
He  would  not  Imd  his  knife  to  the  devil  to  stab  himself. — ItdL 

f.  e.  So  excessive  is  his  avarice. 
Let  your  letter  stay  for  the  post,  not  the  post  for  the  letter.— 

Ital.  %.  0.  Be  always  before-hand  with  your  business. 
A  bean  in  liberty  is  better  than  a  comfit  in  prison. 
Every  light  is  not  the  sun. 
Like  author  like  book. 
Like  to  like,  and  Nan  for  Nicholas. 
The  Uon^s  skin  is  never  cheap. 
A  little  body  doth  often  harbour  a  great  soul. 
The  little  cannot  be  great  unless  he  devour  many. 
Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire,  but  great  ones  put  it  out. 
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IMle  dcMja  start  the  hare,  but  g;rett  ones  cttcfa  iL 

That  U^  whieh  is  good  fills  the  ticncher. 

He  can  giye  lUtie  to  his  aeirant  who  lidu  hia  ovb  treneher. 

He  Uveth  long  that  liyeth  welL  iltmL 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  it  is. 

He  that  Uveth  wickedly  can  hardly  die  honestly. 

He  that  lives  not  well  one  yearysoirows  for  it  sefcn. 

It's  not  how  long,  but  how  well,  we  live. 

Who  Uves  well  sees  a£ur  off.     Sjmb. 

The  tife  of  man  is  a  winter's  day  and  a  winter^s  way. 

He  Icieih  nothing  who  keeps  God  for  his  friend. 

He  hath  not  lost  all  who  hath  one  throw  to  cast.    »*. 

Lond(m  bridge  waa  made  for  wise  men  to  pass  orer,  and  fur 

fools  to  pass  under. 
Love  liyes  in  cottages  aa  well  as  in  courts. 
Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword. 
Love  being  jealous,  makes  a  good  ere  look  asquint. 
Love  asks  faith,  and  faith  asks  firmness.     Itat. 
They  love  too  much  that  die  for  lore. 
They  who  love  most  are  least  Tslued. 
Where  love  fails  we  espy  all  fiuilta. 
A  low  hedge  is  easily  leapt  oyer. 

M. 

A  MAID  that  taketh  yieldeth. — liaL    Dorma  ehs  prenie,  toeto 

si  retide. 
A  maid  that  laughs  is  half  taken. 

A  maid  oft  seen,  a  gown  oft  worn. 

Are  disesteem'd  and  held  in  scorn. 
Manners  often  make  fortunes. 

When  many  strike  on  an  anyil  they  must  strike  by  measure. 
Many  ventures  make  a  full  freight. 
Many  without  puuishment,  none  without  sin. 
Many  speak  much  that  cannot  speak  well. 
The  March  sun  causes  dust,  and  tlie  wind  blows  it  about 
When  the  mare  hath  a  bald  face,  the  filly  will  have  a  blaze. 
The  market  is  the  best  garden.     In  London  they  say^  Cheap- 
aide  is  the  best  garden. 
The  married  man  must  turn  his  stafi^  into  a  stake. 
Before  you    marry ^  be  sure  of  a  house  wherein   to  tarry. 
Span,  Hal, 
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Honest  men  movrry  soon,  wise  men  not  at  all.    ItaL. 

He  who  marrie%  a  widow  will  often  have  a  dead  man's  head 
thrown  in  his  dish.     Bpan. 

He  who  marries  for  wealth,  sells  his  liberty. 

Who  tnarriei  for  love  without  money,  halJi  good  nights  and 
sorry  days.    Ital.     Span. 

One  eye  of  the  master  sees  more  than  four  of  the  seryant's.— 
Mai.    Piu  vide  un  oeehio  del  patron  ehe  quattro  d^  servttort* 

Though  the  mastiff  he  gentle,  yet  bite  him  not  by  the  lip. 

Use  the  means,  and  God  will  give  the  blessing. 

Measure  thrice  what  thou  buyest,  and  cut  it  but  once.    Itdl. 

Measure  is  a  merry  mean. 

All  men  row  galley  way. — Ital.  i.  e.  Eyery  one  draweth  to- 
wards himself. 

He  is  not  a  merchant  bare,  that  hath  money's  worthy  or  ware. 

It  is  good  to  be  mern/  at  meat. 

Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse. 

Mills  and  wives  are  ever  wanting. 

The  miU  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past 

The  abundance  of  money  ruins  youth. 

The  skilfullest  without  money  is  scorned. 

He  that  hath  money  in  his  purse  cannot  want  a  head  for  his 
shoulders. 

Ready  money  will  away. 

Money  is  that  art  that  hath  turned  up  trump. 

Money  is  welcome  though  it  come  in  a  dirty  clout. 

Would  you  know  the  value  of  money,  ga  and  borrow  some. 

The  morning  sun  never  lasts  a  day.  [Span* 

The  good  mother  saith  not,  vtrill  you,  but  gives.     Bal. 

You  must  not  let  your  mouse-trap  smell  of  cheese. 

The  virtue  of  the  mouth  healeth  all  it  toucheth. — Bal.  f.  9. 
Good  language. 

Music  helps  not  the  tooth-ache. 

N. 

One  naU  drives  out  another. — Fr.     Un  clou  pouue  Vcmtrt^ 
A  good  name  keeps  its  lustre  in  the  dark. 
He  who  but  once  a  good  name  gets. 
May  piss  a  bed,  and  say  he  sweats.    Bal* 
The  evil  wound  is  cured,  but  not  the  evil  name. 
Nature  draws  more  than  ten  oxen. 
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Who  perisheth  in  needless  danger  is  the  devil's  martyr. 

New  meat  begets  a  new  appetite.     Fr. 

When  thy  neighhour's  house  is  on  fire,  be  careful  of  thine  owu* 

Tua  res  agitvr  paries  cumproximus  ordeL 
He  that  runs  in  the  night  stumbles. 
The  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo  sing  both  in  one  month. 
The  more  nohhj  the  more  humble. 
Cold  weather  and  knayes  come  out  of  the  north. 
Nothing  down,  nothing  up. 
Nothing  have,  nothing  crave. 
By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill.    NihU  agendo  male  agere 

discimusm 
It's  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  something. 
He  that  hath  nothing  is  not  contented. 
The  nwse's  tongue  is  privileged  to  talk. 

0. 

The  offender  never  pardons.    Ital. 

The  offspring  of  them  that  are  very  old,  or  very  young,  lasteth 

not. 
It's  ill  healing  an  old  sore. 
He  wrongs  not  an  old  man  who  steals  his  supper  from  him. 

Span. 
If  the  old  dog  barks^he  gives  counsel. /fa/.  CbfM  veeehio  non  haia 

indarno. 
Old  friends  and  old  wine  are  best.— /V*. 
Qld  men,  when  they  scorn    young,  make  much  of  death. 

Bather,  as  Mr.  EmoeU  hath  it,  When  they  sport  with  young 

women. 
When  bees  are  old  they  yield  no  honey. 
The  old  man's  staff  is  the  rapper  at  death's  door.     Span. 
An  old  knave  is  no  babe. 
Where  old  age  is  evil,  youth  can  learn  no  good. 
When  an  old  man  vidll  not  drink,  go  to  see  him  in  anothei 

world.     Ital. 
He  who  hath  but  one  hog,  makes  him  fat ;  and  he  who  hath 

but  one  son,  makes  him  a  fool.     Ital. 
He  who  is  wanting  to  one  friend,  loseth  a  great  many. 
Ofie  shrewd  turn  deserv 
One  slumber  invites  another. 
One  story  w  good  till  another's  t  jld. 
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All  feet  tread  not  in  one  shoe. 

If  every  one  would  mend  anSf  all  would  be  amended* 

One  and  none  is  aU  one.     Span. 

Once  in  ten  years  one  man  hath  need  of  another.     J^l, 

There  came  nothing  otd  of  the  sack  but  what  was  in  it. 

He  who  oweth  is  always  in  the  wrong. — Ital.     He  must  ( 

every  insult,  lest  he  incur  his  creditors'  displeasure. 
It's  a  rank  courtesy  when  a  man  is  forced  to  give  than 

his  otvn. 
The  smoke  of  a  man's  oum  house  is  better  than  the  fire  of 

another's.     Span. 
Where  shall  the  ox  go  but  he  must  labour  ? 
Take  heed  of  an  ox  before^  an  ass  behind^  and  a  monk  on  aU 

sides.     Span. 

P. 

Mattt  can  pack  the  cards  that  cannot  play. 

Let  no  vfomtcD!s  patntinff  breed  thy  stomach's  fainting. 

Fainted  pictures  are  dead  speakers. 

On  painting  and  fighting  look  aloof  off. 

He  that  will  enter  into  Paradise  must  have  a  good  key. 

Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  pa^t. 

Pardon  all  men,  but  never  thyself. 

Every  path  hath  a  puddle. 

Patch  and  long  sit,  build  and  soon  fiit. 

Patience  is  a  flower  that  grows  not  in  every  one's   garden. 

{An  allmion  to  th>  t^mm  of  a  plant  so  called,  i.  e.  Rhabai 

barum  monachorum.) 
He  who  hath  much  pease  may  put  the  more  in  the  pot. 
Let  every  pedlar  carry  his  own  burden. 
There's  no  companion  like  the  penny.     Span. 
He  that  takes  not  up  a  pin  slights  his  wife. 
He  thtit  pitieth  another  remembereth  himself.     Span. 
Play,  women,  and  wine  undo  men  laughing. 
Noble  plants  suit  not  a  stubborn  soil. 
Fly  pleasure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 
'Never  pleasure  without  repentance. 
Tlie  pleasures  of  the  mighty  are  the  tears  of  the  poor. 
If  your  plough  be  jogging  you  may  have  meat  for  your  hortea 
Poor  men  have  no  souls. 
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Who  boils  his  pot  with  chips,  makes  his  broth  smell  of  smoke. 

ltd. 
Poverty  parteth  friends  [or  fellowship]. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 
True  praise  takes  root  and  spreads. 
Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself,  thine  actions  serre  the 

turn. 
He  that  will  not  be  saved  needs  nopr9aeh0r. 
Prettiness  dies  quickly. 
Who  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince  must  throw  away  the 

scabbard. 
It's  an  ill  procession  where  the  devil  holds  the  candle. 
Between  promising  and  performing  a   man  may  many  his 

daughter.     Fr,     Port, 
He  promises  like  a  merchant,  and  pays  like  a  man  of  war. 
He  who  promises  runs  in  debt.     Span, 
To  promise,  and  give  nothing,  is  comfort  to  a  fool. 
He  is  proper  that  hath  proper  conditions. 
Providence  is  better  than  rent. 
He  hath  left  his  purse  in  his  other  hose. 
A  full  purse  makes  the  mouth  to  speak. 
An  empty  purse  fills  the  face  vdth  vmnkles. 
Ask  thy  purse  what  thou  shovldst  buy. 
An  empty  purse,  and  a  new  house,  make  a  man  wise,  but  too 

late. — Port.  A  holza  vazia,  e  a  casa  acdbadafa%  c  home  sesudo, 

mastarde. 

R. 

It's  possible  for  a  ram  to  kill  a  butcher. 

The  rath  [early]  sower  never  borrows  of  the  late. 

A  man  vnthout  reason  is  a  beast  in  season. 

Take  heed  of  enemies  reoonoiM,  and  of  meat  twice  boiled. 

Span^ 
A  good  recorder  sets  all  in  order. 
jRemove  an  old  tree,  and  it  will  wither  to  death. 
When  all  is  consumed,  repentance  comes  too  late. 
He  may  freely  receive  courtesies  that  knows  how  to  requite  them. 
Reserve  the  master-blow  i  i,  e.  Teach  not  all  thy  skill,  lest  the 

•cholar  over-reach  or  insult  the  master. 
n^  wbo  repeafeih  ^s  secret,  maketh  himself  a  slave.     Arab. 

0 
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9od  help  the  riehf  the  poor  can  beg. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  fortune. 

When  riches  increase,  the  body  decreaseth.   For  tnosi  t$&H  fftouM 

old  before  they  grow  rich. 
Riches  are  like  mack,  which  stink  in  a  heap,  but  spreftd 

abroad,  make  the  earth  fruitful. 
It's  easy  to  roh  an  orchard  when  none  keeps  it. 
A  rugged  stone  grows  smooth  from  hand  to  hand. 
Rule  lust,  temper  the  tongue,  and  bridle  the  belly. 
Better  to  rule  than  be  ruled  by  the  rout. 
The  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse  plead  performance  of  coye- 

nants. 

S. 

It's  a  bad  sack  will  abide  no  clouting. 

When  it  pleaseth  not  God,  the  satnt  can  do  little. — Span* 

Quando  Dios  no  quiere,  el  santo  no  puede, 
Salmon  and  sermon  haye  their  season  in  Lent.    ly. 
A  sceptre  i&  one  thing,  a  ladle  another.     Alia  res  sceptrum,  aUM 

plectrum. 
You  pay  more  for  your  schooling  than  your  learning  is  worth. 
Who  robs  a  scholar ^  robs  twenty  men.     For  commonly  he  hor^ 

rows  a  cloak  of  one,  a  sword  of  another,  a  pair  of  hoots  of  m 

third,  a  hat  of  a  fourth,  &c. 
Who  hath  a  scold  hath  sorrow  to  his  sops. 
Being  on  the  sea^  sail ;  being  on  the  land,  settle. 
They  complain  wrongfully  of  the  sea  who  twice  suffer  shipwreck. 
Every  thing  is  good  in  its  season. 

Would  you  know  secrets,  search  for  them  in  grief  or  pleasure. 
He  who  seeketh  trouble  never  misseth  it. 
A  man  mutt  sell  his  ware  at  the  rates  of  the  market. 
He  who  serves  well  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  his  wages. 
The  groat  is  ill  saved  that  shames  the  master. 
It's  a  foolish  sheep  that  makes  the  wolf  his  confessor.     Hal. 
Ships  fear  fire  more  than  water. 
A  great  ship  asks  deep  waters. 
Judge  not  of  a  sh^  as  she  lieth  on  the  stocks.-—/^.     Nun 

giudicar  la  nave,  stando  in  terra. 
The  chamber  of  sickness  is  the  chapel  of  devotion. 
Silence  seldom  doth  harm. 
Silence  it  the  best  ornament  of  a  woman. 
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Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

He  that  stngit  on  Friday  shall  weep  on  Sunday. 

The  singing-man  keeps  his  shop  in  his  throat.     Span. 

Sit  in  your  place,  and  none  can  make  you  rise. 

If  stz^-einqtie  wWl  not,  duce  ace  cannot,  then  quatre  trey  moit* 

•'.  e.  The  middle  sort  hear  public  burdens,  taxes,  &c.  most* 
Deux  ace  non  possunt  et  size-cinqiLe  soh&re  nolunt ; 
Est  igitvr  notum  quatre  i/rey  solvere  totum. 
Slander  leaves  a  score  behind  it.     Cahtmniare  fortiter  aUquid 

adharehit. 
He  who  desireth  to  sleep  soundly,  let  him  buy  the  bed  of  a 

bankrupt.     Span. 
Sloth  turneth  the  edge  of  wit. 
Better  the  last  smile  than  the  first  laughter. 
A  smiling  boy  seldom  proves  a  good  servant. 
The  smith  and  his  penny  are  both  black. 
Whether  you  boil  snow  or  pound  it,  you  will  have  but  water 

from  it. 
Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  sin. 
When  sorrow  is  asleep  wake  it  not. 
Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimnies  in  summer. 
Who  sows  his  com  in  the  field  trusts  in  God. 
He  that  speaks  me  fair  and  loves  me  not-, 

I'll  speak  him  fair,  and  trust  him  not. 
He  that  speaks  doth  sow,  he  that  holds  his  peace  doth  reap.  Ital, 
Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 
Spend  and  be  free,  but  make  no  waste. 
To  a  good  spender  God  is  the  treasurer. 
The  Jews  spend  at  Easter,  the  Moors  at  marriages,  and  the 

Christians  in  suits  of  law.     Ital. 
He  who  more  than  he's  worth  doth  spend. 

Makes  a  rope  his  life  to  end. 
He  who  spends  more  than  he  should, 

Shall  not  have  to  spend  when  he  would. 
Who  hath  spice  enough,  may  season  his  meat  as  he  pleaseth. 
A  ma.nmuat  not  spotl  the  pheasant's  tail. — Ital,      If  a  mau 

tell  a  story,  he  should  tell  it  truly. 
It's  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
The  best  of  the  sport  is  to  do  the  deed,  and  say  nothing. 
That  which  will  not  be  spun,  let  it  not  come  between  tlie  spin- 
dle and  the  distaif. 

a  2 
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They  steal  the  hog,  and  give  away  the  feet  in  alms.— JS^^r^n. 
Surtar  elpttereo,  y  dar  lospies  por  Bios.  A  reflection  up.m 
those  who  are  charitable  with  the  wealth  of  others. 

Steal  the  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  alms. 

Step  after  step  the  ladder  is  ascended. 

Wlio  hath  none  to  still  him,  may  weep  out  his  eyes. 

The  stillest  humours  are  always  the  worst. 

Who  remove  stones,  bruise  their  fingers. 

Who  hath  skirts  of  straw,  needs  fear  the  fire.     Span. 

Stretch  your  legs  according  to  your  coverlet. 

It's  better  to  be  stunff  by  a  nettle  than  pricked  by  arose.  Sptrn^ 

I  Slicked  not  this  out  of  my  fingers*  ends. 

Though  the  sun  shines,  leave  not  your  cloak  at  home. 

In  every  country  the  sun  riseth  in  the  morning. 

He  deserves  not  the  sweet  that  will  not  taste  the  sour* 

T. 

The  tahle  robs  more  than  the  thief. 

Talk  much,  and  err  much.    S^pan, 

Talking  pays  no  toll. 

They  talk  of  Christmas  so  long,  that  it  comes. 

The  taste  of  the  kitchen  is  better  than  the  smell. 

To  him  that  hath  lost  his  taste,  sweet  is  sour. 

Who  hath  aching  teeth  hath  ill  tenants. 

A  thin  meadow  is  soon  mowed. 

Think  much,  speak  little,  and  write  less. 

The  tJioni  comes  forth  virith  his  point  forwards. 

He  who  scatters  thorns  let  him  not  go  barefoot.     JRah 

The  thought  hath  good  legs,  and  the  quill  a  good  tongue.  It:il, 

A  thousand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay  is  all  one  thing  at 

doom*s-day. 
There  are  more  threatened  than  struck. 
He  who  dies  of  threats  must  be  rung  to  church  by  farts. 
Me  that  is  throum  would  ever  wrestle. 
When  it  thunders,  the  thief  becomes  honest. 
The  tide  will  fetch  away  what  the  ebb  brings. 
Tinie  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 
Every  one  puts  his  fault  on  the  times. 
Soon  todd,  soon  with  God.     A  northern  proverh,  whm  a  ekili 

hath  teeth  too  soon. 
K  long  tongtie  is  a  sign  of  a  short  hand. 
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Better  that  the  feet  slip  than  the  UAigtie, 

He  that  strikes  with  his  torigtie  must  ward  with  his  head.     Fr* 

The  tongtie^s  not  steel,  yet  it  cuts. . 

The  Unfftie  hreaketh  bone,  though  itself  have  none. 

The  tongue  talks  at  the  head's  cost. 

Let  not  your  tongtie  cut  your  throat.     Arab. 

Too  mtich  breaks  the  bag.     Span. 

Too  much  scratching  pains,  too  much  talking  plagues.     Dr. 

Trade  is  the  mother  of  money. 

Trade  knows  neither  friends  nor  kindreds    Hal, 

A  tradesman  who  gets  not,  loseth. 

When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  one  goeth  to  it  with  his  hatchet. 

Truth  and  oil  are  ever  above.     Span.  [JFK 

Truth  hath  a  good  face,  but  bad  clothes. 

Follow  truth  too  close  at  the  heels,  'twill  strikeout  your  teeth. 

U,  V. 

No  cut  like  unkindnese. 
Unblown,  unkissed. 
Uhminded,  unmoaned. 

Under  water,  famine ;  under  snow,  bread.     ItaL 
Valour  that  parleys  is  near  yielding. 

Valour  can  do  Uttle  without  discretion.     Via  comilii  experf 
inole  ruit  sua.    Parvi  sunt  f oris  arma  nisi  sit  consilium  domi. 
That's  not  good  language  that  all  und^r^tand  not. 
Who  has  not  understanding,  let  him  have  legs.     Ital 
Where  men  are  well  used,  they'll  frequent  there. 

W. 

He  that  waits  on  another  man's  trencher,  makes  many  a  late 

dinner. 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 

is  lost,  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  is  lost. 
War  is  death's  feast. 

Who  preacheth  war  is  the  devil's  chaplain. 
War  makes  thieves,  and  peace  hangs  them.     lY.    Ital. 
War,  hunting,  and  law,  are  as  full  of  trouble  as  pleasure. 
He  that  makes  a  good  war,  makes  a  good  peace. 
He  it  wise  enough  that  can  keep  himself  warm. 
Oo^d  watch  prevents  misfortune. 
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He  that  hath  a  head  of  wax  must  not  walk  in  the  sun. 

Where  it  is  weakest  tliere  the  thread  breaketh. 

Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weakest  parts. 

The  greatest  wealth  is  contentment  with  a  little. 

The  gown  is  her's  that  wears  it,  and  the  world  it  hit  who 

enjoys  it. 
Change  of  weather  is  the  discourse  of  fools.     Span. 
Expect  not  fair  weather  in  winter  on  one  night's  ice. 
He  that  goeth  out  with  often  loss. 
At  last  comes  home  hj  weeping  cross. 
Weight  and  measure  take  away  strife. 
He  that  doth  well  wearieth  not  himself. 
Well  to  work,  and  make  a  fire. 
Doth  both  care  and  skill  require. 
Such  a  welcome  J  such  a  farewell. 
Welcome  death,  quoth  the  rat,  when  the  trap  fell  down. 
As  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 
I  wept  when  I  was  bom,  and  every  day  shews  why. 
The  worst  wheel  of  a  cart  creaks  most,     i,  e.    The  least 

capable  of  the  company  engrosses  the  discourse. 
Whores  affect  not  you  but  your  money. 
Whoring  and  bawdry  do  often  end  in  beggary. 
A  man's  best  fortune  or  his  worst  is  a  wife. 
He  that  lets  his  wife  go  to  every  feast,  and  his  horse  drink  at 

every  water,  shall  neither  have  good  wife  nor  good  horaet 

Jtal.  or  thus  : 
He  that  lets  his  horse  drink  at  every  lake. 
And  his  wife  go  to  every  wake. 
Shall  never  be  without  a  whore  and  a  jade. 
Wife  and  children  are  bills  of  charges. 
The  cunning  wife  makes  her  husband  her  apron.     iSp^Mn* 
The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  house. 
He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  wants  not  bosineas. 
Where  the  will  is  ready,  the  feet  are  light. 
To  him  that  wills,  ways  are  not  wanting. 
With  as  good  a  will  as  ever  I  came  from  school. 
He  that  doth  what  he  will,  oft  doth  what  he  ought  not* 
Will  will  have  vdlt,  though  will  woe  win. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  mind. 
Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  wood     Ital. 
Pull  down  your  hat  on  the  wind  side. 
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A  good  winter  brings  a  good  summer. 

Wine  is  the  master's,  but  the  goodness  is  the  drawer*B« 

Wine  in  the  bottle  doth  not  quench  the  thirsti     Bal. 

Wine  is  a  turncoat ;  first  a  friend,  then  an  enemy. 

Wine  that  costs  nothing  is  digested  ere  it  be  drunk. 

You  cannot  know  wine  by  the  barrel. 

Wine  wears  no  breeches. — Fr.    i.  e.     Shewi  what  a  mm  u* 

You  cannot  drive  a  windmill  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

You  may  be  a  wise  man  though  you  cannot  make  a  watch. 

Wise  men  care  not  for  what  they  cannot  have. 

A  wise  man  changes  his  mind  ;  a  fool  never. — Span,     llsdUo 

muda  consefo,  ilneeio,  no. 
It  is  better  to  sit  with  a  wise  man  in  prison,  than  with  a  fool 

in  paradise.     Ittiss. 
None  is  so  wise  but  the  fool  overtakes  him. 
Better  to  have  than  to  wish. 
Better  it  be  done  than  wish  it  had  been  done. 
If  you  wish  a  thing  done,  go :  if  not,  send. 
It  is  wit  to  pick  a  lock,  and  steal  a  horse,  but  wisdom  to  let 

them  alone. 
You  have  a  little  tcit,  and  it  doth  you  good  sometimes. 
He  had  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,     i,  e.    To 

satisfy  hi«)  hunger,  latrantem  stomachum. 
Wolves  lose  their  teeth,  but  not  their  memory. 
Who  hath  a  wolf  for  his  mate,  needs  a  dog  for  his  man.   ItaU 
Who  keeps  company  with  a  wolf^  will  learn  to  howl.  Ital,  Chi 

prattica  eon  lupi  impara  h  hurlar. 
Women,  priests,   and  poultry  never  have  enough.       Bonne^ 

preti  Sf  poUi  nan  son  mat  satolli. 
Women  are  wise  on'a  sudden,  but  fools  upon  premeditation.  Ital. 
Women  and  hens  through  too  much  gadding  are  lost.     Ital, 
To  woo  is  a  pleasure  in  young  men,  a  fault  in  old. 
Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 
Wood  half  burnt  is  easily  kindled. 
Better  give  the  wool  than  the  sheep.     ltd,     MegJio  h  dar  Ui 

lana  che  lapecora. 
Many  words  will  not  fill  a  bushel. 
Words  and  feathers  are  tost  by  the  wind. — Span,  Palahres  ^ 

plumas  el  viento  las  Ueva, 
Good  words  without  deeds  are  rushes  and  reeds. 
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Words  spoken  in  aD  eyening,  the  wind  carrieth  away.    Hal. 

In  the  heat  of  conviviality,  men  are  apt  to  utter  that  whidi 

should  he  little  regarded. 
One  ill  ifford  asketh  another. 

They  must  hanger  in  frost,  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 
What  IS  a  workman  without  his  tools  J 
There  needs  a  long  time  to  know  the  world's  pulse. 
This  world  is  nothing  except  it  tend  to  another. 
A  green  wound  is  soon  healed. 
A  wound  is  not  cured  hy  the  unbending  of  the  bow. — Mdl.  Ts 

express  sorrow  when  one  has  injured  another,  is  not   Buffi« 

cient  satisfaction. 
Wranglers  never  want  words. 

Y. 

Tee  more  thy  yearsy  the  nearer  thy  grave* 

Years  know  more  than  books. 

Youth  will  have  its  swing. 

Youth  and  white  paper  take  any  impression. 

A  young  man  idle,  an. old  man  needy.     Itat. 

Z. 

ZxAL  vithout  knowledge  is  the?  sister  of  foiiy* 
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PEOVERBS  AND  PROVERBIAL  OBSERVATIONS  BELONGINa 
TO  HEALTH,  DIET,  AND  PHYSIC. 

Air  ague  in  the  spring  is  physic  for  a  king. 

That  is,  if  it  comes  off  well :  for  an  aene  is  nothiiig  but  a  strong 
fermentation  of  the  blood.  Now,  as  in  the  fermentation  of  other  liquors, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  separation  made  of  that  which  is  heterogeneous 
and  unsociable,  whereby  the  liquor  becomes  more  pure  and  defecate,  so  is 
it  also  with  the  blood,  which,  by  fermentation,  (eanly  excited  at  this  time 
by  the  return  of  the  sun,)  doth  purge  itself,  and  cast  off  those  impure  hete- 
rogeneous particles  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  winter  time  :  and  that 
these  may  be  carried  away,  after  every  particular  fermentation  or  paroxysm, 
and  not  a^^ain  taken  up  by  the  blood,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  very  useful, 
to  sweat  in  bed  after  every  fit ;  and  an  ague-fit  is  not  thought  to  go  off 
kindly,  unless  it  ends  in  a  sweat.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  dise^,  it 
18  convenient  to  purge  the  body,  to  carry  away  those  more  g^ross  and 
feculent  parts  which  have  been  separated  by  the  several  fermentations,  and 
could  not  so  easily  be  voided  by  sweat ;  or  that  still  remain  in  the  blood, 
though  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  paroxysm.  And  that  all  perpons,  especially 
those  of  years,  may  be  lessoned  that  they  neglect  not  to  purse  tneir 
bo^es  after  the  a^e,  I  shall  add  a  very  material  and  useM  obser- 
vation of  Doctor  Sydenham*8 :  Sublato  morbo  (saith  he,  speaking  of  autum- 
nal Fevers)  cdger  aedtdo purgandiu  est;  inendibUe  enim  dietu  quanta  moT" 
borum  vis  ex  purgationis  defectu  postfebres  Autumndles  subttaseatur.  Miror 
autem  hoc  a  medicis  miniis  caveriy  minus  etiam  admoneri,  Quandoeunque  enim 
morborum  akerutrum  (Febrem  tertianam  aui  quartanam)  patdd  provectioris 
atatis  hominibus  aeeidisse  vidi,  atque  purgathnem  etiam  omissam;  eertopra^ 
dicere  potui  perieulosum  aUquem  morbum  ^sdem  postea  eidoriturum^  de  qus 
tamen  iiU  nondum  eamniaverantf  quasi  perfiet^  Jam  sanati, 

Agnes  come  on  horseback,  bnt  go  jaway  on  foot. 
A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  tha^  nothing  all  day. 

Or,  than  a  thnmp  on  the  back  A^ith  a  stone. 
You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to  fill  you. 

^  That  much  drinking  takes  off  the  ed»B  of  the  appetite,  we  see  by  expe- 
rience in  great  drinkers,  who  for  the  most  part  do  (as  we  say)  but  pinelo 
at  their  meat,  and  eat  little.  Hippocrates  observed,  that  Aifidv  ^lapniiq 
\'-'H ;  A  good  hearty  draught  takes  away  hunger  after  long  rasting  sooner 
by  fax  than  eating  would  do.  The  reason  whereof  I  conoeive  is  be* 
cause  that  acid  humour,  which,  b^  veUicating  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  causes  a  sense  of  hunger,  is  by  copious  ingestion  of  drink  venf 
much  diluted,  and  its  acidity  taken  off.  The  Italians  say,  Dio  ti  guardx 
da  mangiatore  ehe  non  beve. 

An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat  after  a  slut.    Poma, 

<wa  atque  nuces,  si  det  tibi  aordida,  gmtes. 
Children  and  chickens  must  be  always  picking. 
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That  is,  they  must  eat  often,  but  little  at  a  time.  Often,  tecanm  the  body 
^wing,  requires  much  addition  of  food;  little  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  op- 

Sressinf  and  extinguishing  the  natural  heat.  A  little  oil  nourishes  toa 
ame ;  l>ut  a  great  deal  poured  on  at  once,  ma^  drown  and  quench  it.  A 
man  may  carry  that  by  little  and  little,  which,  if  laid  on  his  oack  at  once, 
he  would  sink  under.  Hence  old  men,  who,  in  this  respect  also,  I  mean  by 
reason  of  the  decay  of  their  spirits  and  natural  heat,  do  again  become  chil- 
dren, are  advised  by  physicians  to  eat  often,  but  little  at  once. 

Old  young,  and  old  long. 

Dwiem  toHo  veeehio  te  vttoi  vivere  lungamente  veeehio, — Ital.  Mdturdjku 
senex  ti  diu  aenex  esse  velis.  This  is  alleged  as  a  nroyerb  by  Cicero  in  his 
book  de  Seneetute,  For  as  the  body  is  preseryed  in  healtn  by  moderate 
*abour  or  exercise,  so  by  violent  and  immoderate  exertion  it  is  impaired 
and  worn  out.  And  as  a  ereat  excess  of  any  quality,  or  external  yiolence, 
doth  suddenly  destroy  the  body,  so  a  lesser  excess  doth  weaken  and  partially 
destroy  it,  by  rendering  it  less  lasting. 

They  who  would  be  young  when  they  are  old,  must  be  old 
when  they  are  young.  The  Spaniards  say,  Si  quierea  vivir 
sano,  hazte  viejo  temprano.  If  thou  wilt  be  healthfid,  make 
thyself  old  betimes. 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon. 
You  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner  in  the  summer  time,  is  general  in 
Italy,  and  other  hot  countries,  so  that  from  one  to  three  or  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  scarce  see  any  one  stirring  about  the  streets 
of  their  cities.  The  Sehola  Salemitana  condemns  this  practice.  Sit  brevia 
aut  nuUm  tibi  aomnus  tneridianus :  FebriSf  ptgritiesj  capitis  dolor  atque  CV 
tarrhus,  H€Be  tibi  provmiunt  ex  aomno  meridiano.  But  it  may  be  this 
advice  was  intended  for  us  English  (to  whose  King  this  book  was  dedicated) 
rather  than  the  Italians,  or  other  iimabitants  of  hot  countries,  who  in  the 
summer  would  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves  awake  after  dinner. 
The  best  way  for  us  in  colder  climates  is  to  abstain ;  but  if  we  must  needs 
sleep,  (as  the  Italian  physicians  advise,)  either  to  take  a  nod  sitting  in  a 
chair,  or,  if  we  lie  down,  strip  off  our  clothes  as  at  night,  and  so  into  bed, 
as  the  present  duke  of  Tuscany  himself  practises,  and  advises  his  subjeets 
to  do,  but  by  no  means  lie  down  upon  a  bed  in  our  clothes. 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle. 

You  may  sleep  as  long  as  you  are  able* 
When  fern  begins  to  look  red. 

Then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread. 

It  is  observed  by  good  housewives,  that  milk  is  thicker  in  the  Autumn 
than  in  the  Summer,  notwithstanding  the  grass  must  be  more  hearty,  the 
jiiice  of  it  being  better  concocted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Summer  time. 
1  oonoeiTe  the  reason  to  be,  because  the  cattle  drink  water  abundantly  by 
reason  of  their  heat  in  Summer,  which  doth  much  dilute  their  milk. 
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Every  man  -is  either  m  iotA  a 

of  age. 
After  dinner  sit  a  idiile,  after 

ference,  unless  one  eats  a 
stomach  is  foil,  it  is  not  eoo3  to 
while:  thoogh  I  do  not  sfiov  tiK 
draws  the  hrat  oatwaid  to  dK 
'and  bowels  ecdd,  hinden 
as  the  exterior  parts  are 
most,  concoct  most,  and 
after  meat  is  hnrtlid  rat 
taming  the  meat  out  of  dK 

for  standing  or  walkia^  aflai 

depressed  to  the  bottoB  of  tiK 

Tigorons,  it  is  Terj  fiifoloaB,  boA  hcoBB^  isu:  mimum  »  a  w^fe 
and  so  the  bottom  ^it  camotbeiayrj,  Im  wuc  laua  M04r  it  smmC  m«^ 
fidl  down  to  the  bottom;  andlHJMfSit  ccftakij  ^  afMMrt»  ^^m^^^M 
w<»8t  when  it  is  in  a  |>««ii«i^—  puiMi,  mti  n  wJuJM  9t  mt  mmi^it^ 
Hence,  as  the  Lnd  Ycnbm  tralj  otesroi,  ;p>i^  fkacr^ty  »«&«»»  m  <4rtiEr 
dse  sitti]^,  thoi^  tliej  £ne  ■>imIt,  and  Wk  httL  yA  ««  «wwuw»f 
fiftt  and  ^shj;  whenipcm  Mko  he  eoanuaMi  {M«f:  «MS  i^  tummi^ 
which  a  man  maj  peilbni  aittia^ai  aavia^  wxi  a  inwrf  wiw^aKfit^iJt^ 
Some  torn  this  njtmg  into  a  drdt;  ikai^ 

After  dinner  sleep  a  while,  after  i^ftt' ^  ti^  Vfil 

An  old  physiGiaD,  a  jooDg  knfjer* 

An  old  phjneiaa,becaaae  of  Us  cxpcrMMH:;  a  jK^^mt^  lotwj^,  W^mim  »• 
having  hot  littie  practice,  willhayeliisPMif  ^a^JiBpfc  */>m^M*^r^  vw**«»; 
and  demring  thereby  to  lecoMiwd  ksMtti;  tttd  ^  mtm,  ^C^  ^  «wy 
diligent  in  It.    The  Italiana  aay^  Aa  <4d  ^ytwsiaa,  a  r"''**^  vnTMr. 

A  good  surgeon  most  have  an  csgkr'a  eye^  a  Imm"*  fc^rt^  Mf4  « 

lady's  hand. 
Oood  kail  is  half  a  meaL 

Kail,  *.^.pottMe  of  any  land;  ^b0mAyr'0y^\M\UYMti^fMAt,^4 
colworts  irtuSlEe  Scoto  eaE  loBl,  a»d -uf  wikl.  ««afl^  tfc^yas^U  t*^)4r 
broth. 
If  yon  would  live  erer,  you  must  waah  milk  from  y<«ir  liver. 

Vin  ntr  Ittkl  ^M  mtikmU^lmH  mr  wm  ^M  90ttin.^rr,    Tkin  k  ao  idU 
old  saw,  for  which  I  can  see  bo  reason,  bat  fath*r  for  the  eostfary . 
Butter  is  gold  in  the  momiiig,  silver  at  noon,  lead  at  niglit. 
He  that  would  live  for  aye,  most  eat  sage  in  May, 

That  sage  was  by  oar  aaeeston  est««*d  a  v^  ^J^!^  }^J  •^ 

iktet  cheese  conies  nothing* 
An  eggy  and  to  bed* 
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Yoa  must  drink  as  mach  after  an  egg  as  after  an  ov* 

This  is  a  fond  and  nngrounded  old  saying. 

Light  suppers  make  clean  sheets.  ^ 

He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty  rises  healthy.     Fr. 

\  look  upon  this  as  a  Tcry  good  observation,  and  should  adrise  all 
persons  not  to  go  to  bed  with  their  stomachs  fiill  of  wine,  beer,  or  any 
otLer  liquor.  For  (as  the  ingenious  Doctor  Lower  observesj  notlu^  can 
be  more  injurious  to  the  brain ;  of  which  he  gives  a  most  rational  and  troe 
account,  which  take  in  his  words.  Cum  enim  propter  proelwem  eorporia 
titum  urina  d  rembua  aecreta  nan  itd  faeiU  4r  prompts  uti  cum  ereeti  sumat 
m  vesicam  per  ureteres  delabatur,  Cumque  vesica  cervix  ex  proelivi  situ  urtnte 
ponders  non  adeo  gravetur  ;  atque  spiritibus  per  somnum  in  cerebrum  aggr^^ 
gatis  4r  quiescentibusy  vesica  oneris  ^jus  sensum  non  itd  percipiat^  sed  qJSMi 
quasi  obUta  ea  eopid  urina  aliquando  distenditur^  ut  majori  rectpienda  tpatium 
vix  detur  inde  JU  ut  propter  impeditum  per  renes  ^  ureteres  urina  deeureum 
m  totum  corpus  regurgitet,  6g  nisi  diarrhaa  proximo  mane  suecedaty  out  mm- 
iwno  sudors  evaeuetuTy  in  cerebrum  deponi  debet.  Tract  de  Oorde.  oo.  iL 
p.  141.  Qui  eouehe  acee  la  soif  se  leve  avee  la  sant^. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  hours  after. 

For  the  sun  being  the  life  of  this  sublunary  world,  whose  heat  caQMi 
t&d  eontinues  the  motion  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  when  he  is  farthest  oS^ 
that  is  about  midni|;ht,  the  spirits  of  themselves  are  aptest  to  rest  and  com- 
pose, so  that  the  middle  of  tlie  ni^ht  must  needs  be  the  most  proper  time 
w  sleep  in,  especially  if  we  consi(£)r  the  great  expense  of  spirits  in  the  day 
time,  partly  by^  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and  partly  by  labour,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  all  the  senses  :  wherefore  then  to  wake  is  to  put  the 
nirits  in  motion,  when  there  are  fewest  of  them,  and  they  naturally  most 
■tuggish  and  unfit  for  it 

Who  goes  to  bed  supperless,  all  night  tumbles  and  tosses. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb :  Chi  va  a  letto  senza  cena,  tutta  notte  si  dimena. 
That  is,  if  a  man  go  to  bed  hunm,  otherwise,  he  that  eats  a  plentiful  dia- 
Ber,  may  well  afford  to  go  to  bed  supperless,  unless  he  hath  used  some 
sto>n^  bodily  labour  or  exercise.  Certainly  it  is  not  good  to  go  to  one's 
reft  till  the  stomach  be  well  emptied ;  that  is,  if  we  eat  suppers,  till  two 
hours  at  least  after  supper.  For  ^as  the  old  physicians  tell  us)  though  the 
second  and  third  concoctions  be  oest  performed  in  sleep,  vet  the  nrst  is 
father  disturbed  and  perverted.  If  it  oe  objected,  that  labouring  people 
do  not  observe  such  rule,  but  do  both  go  to  bed  presently  after  supper,  and 
to  work  after  dinner,  yet  who  more  he^thful  than  they ;  I  answer,  that  the 
ease  is  different ;  for  though  by  such  practice  they  do  turn  the  meat  out  of 
their  stomachs  before  full  ana  perfect  concoction,  and  so  multiply  crude 
hnmours,  yet  they  work  and  sweat  them  out  again,  which  students  and 
sedentary  persons  do  not.  Indeed,  some  men,  who  have  a  speedy  con- 
eoction,  and  hot  brains,  must,  to  procure  sleep,  eat  something  at  ni^ht 
which  may  send  up  gentle  vapours  into  the  head,  and  compose  the  spir  ts. 
(Ai  km  etna  ben  donna,— IttU,    The  Portoguese,  on  the  contrary,  say,  Si. 
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mfeniMr,  cm^  ^  varte  deUar :  If  you  would  be  ill,  lu^  and  tbei  go 
topleep. 

Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  man  fat. 
Fish  must  swim  thrice. 

Once  in  the  water,  a  second  time  in  the  sauce,  and  a  third  time  in  WUM 
in  the  stomach.  Foisson,  goret  et  eochon  vit  #fi  ftau^  ct  mmrt  m  vm.^ 
\  r.    Fish  and  swine,  live  in  water,  and  die  in  wine. 

Drink  wine,  and  have  the  gout ;  drink  no  wine,  and  have  the 
gout  too. 

With  this  saving,  intemperate  persons,  that  have  or  fear  the  gout,  en* 
oourage  themselves  to  proceed  in  drinking  wine  notwithstanding. 

Young  men's  knocks  old  men  feel. 

Qua  pseeamus  jurenes  ea  lutmtcs  series. 
60  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the  lark. 
Barly  to  bed,  and  ear]y  to  rise,  make  a  man  healthy,  weftithy, 

and  wise. 
Wash  your  hands  often,  your  feet  seldom,  and  your  head 

never. 
Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure. 

This  is  a  French  proverb.  Pain  tant  gu*il  dure^  vin  d  memre  ;  and  they 
themselves  observe  it;  for  no  people  eat  more  bread,  nor  indeed bave  better 
to  eat :  And  for  wine,  the  most  of  them  drink  it  well  diluted,  and  never  to 
any  excess,  that  I  could  observe.  The  Italians  have  this  saying  Ukewiae, 
Ptrn  mentre  dura,  tna  vin  a  misura. 

Cheese  it  is  a  peevish  elf ; 
It  digests  all  things  but  itself. 

This  is  a  translation  of  that  old  rhyming  Latin  verse,  Cateui  est  neguttm 
quia  digerU  omnia  sequdm. 

If  you  would  have  a  good  cheese,  and  have'n  old, 
Yon  must  tum*n  seven  times  before  he  is  cold.     Samsrs. 
The  best  physicians  are.  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 
man. 

This  is  nothixiff  but  that  distich  of  tbe  Scbola  Salemitana  translated. 
Si  tiSi  dejleiant  medici  tibijlant 
Hae  tria :  mens  lata,  requies,  moderata  diata. 

Drink  in  the  morning  staring. 
Then  all  the  day  be  sparing. 
Bat  a  bit  before  you  drink. 
Feed  sparingly,  and  defy  the  physician. 
Better  be  meals  many,  than  one  too  merry. 
You  should  never  touch  your  eye  but  with  your  elbow.    Kom 
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patittir  ludum  fama^  fides^  oetdus.  El  mal  del  ojo  curarle  eon 

el  codo.     Span. 

Parsley  fried  will  bring  a  man  to  his  saddle,  and  a  woman  t) 

her  grave. 

I  know  not  the  reason  of  this  proverb.  Parslev  was  wont  to  be  esteemed 
a  very  wholesome  herb,  however  prepared;  only  07 the  ancients  it  wasfor- 
bidden  them  that  had  the  falling  sickness ;  and  modem  experience  hath 
found  it  to  be  bad  for  tiie  eyes. 


TO  THE  FOBBGOIKa  I  SHALL  ADD  A  FEW  ESEKOH,  ITALIAK, 

AKD   BFAlflSH  PEOTEBBS. 

TsNEz  chaud  le  pied  &  la  tete,  au  demenrant  yivez  en  bete. 

WTiieh  Mr,  Cotgrave  thus  translates :  The  head  and  feet  kept 

warm,  the  rest  will  take  no  harm. 
Jeune  chair  &  yieil  poisson.    t.  e.  Young  flesh  and  old  fith 

are  best. 
Qui  vin  ne  boit  apres  salade,  est  en  danger  d'etre  malade.  t.  e. 

He  that  drinks  not  wine  after  salad  is  in  danger  of  being  sick. 
Di  giomi  qnanto  voi,  di  notte  quanto  poi.     t.  e.  Cover  your 

head  by  day  as  much  as  you  vnll,  by  night  as  much  as  yov 

can. 
II  pesce  guaata  Tacqua,  la  came  la  concia.    i.  e.  Fish  spoilt 

water,  but  flesh  mends  it. 
Pome,  pere,  &  noce  guastano  la  yoce.     f .  e.  Apples,  pears  and 

nuts  spoil  the  yoice. 
Febbre  quartana  ammazza  i  vecchii,  &  i  giovani  risana.    t.  e, 

A  quartan  ague  kills  old  men,  and  heals  young. 
Pesce,  oglio,  &  anuco  vecchio.    t.  e.  Old  fiish,  old  oil,  and  an 

old  friend  are  the  best. 
"Vitello,  polastro,  &  pesce  crudo,  ingrassano  i  cimeterii.     i.  e. 

Raw  pulleyn,  veal,  and  fish  make  the  churchyards  fat. 
Vino  di  mezzo,  oglio  di  sopra,  &  mele  di  sotto.     t.  e.  Of  wine 

the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  and  of  honey  the  bottom,  is  best. 

Macrob.  Saturn.  Ub.  7,  c.  12.  Quaro  igiiuvy  Cur  oleum  quod  in  summo 
§atj  vinum  quod  in  tnediOy  tnel  quod  in  /undo  optimum  esse  credantur.  Nee 
tmetatus  JHsarius  ait^  mel  quod  optimum  est  reliquo  ponderosius  est.  In 
vase  igitur  mellis  pars  qua  in  imo  est  reliquis  prastat  pondere,  S^  ideo  super" 
natcuUe  pretiosior  est.  Contra  in  vase  vini  pars  inferior  admixtione  faecis  non 
modd  turbulenta,  sed  et  sapare  deimor  est,  pars  verd  summa  aeris  vie  nid 
nrrumpitw.  S^e. 
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Aria  di  finestra  colpo  di  balestra.    t.  e*  The  air  of  a  window  ia 

as  the  stroke  of  a  cross-bow, 
Ascinto  il  piede,  calda  la  testa,  e  del  resto  vive  da  bestia.    t.  $, 

Keep  your  feet  dry,  and  your  head  hot ;  and  for  the  rest, 

lire  like  a  beast. 
Piacia  chiaro,  &  incaca  al  medico,    i,  e.  Piss  clear,  and  defy 

the  physician. 
Apres  la  poire,  on  le  vin  on  le  pr^tre.    t.  0,  After  pear,  wine 

or  the  priest. 
Sobre  mdon,  vino  fellon.    t.  e.  After  melon,  wine  is  a  felon. 
Qoien  horta  la  cena  al  yiejo  no  le  haze  agravio.     •'.  e.   Who 

steals  an  old  man's  snpper  does  him  no  wrong. 
One  ha  la  gota  el  medico  no  vee  gota.     t.  0,  With  respect  to 

the  gont,  the  physiciai:  is  but  a  lout. 
Tis  good  to  walk  I1II  the  blood  appears  on  the  cheeky  but  not 

the  sweat  on  the  brow.    Spam. 
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PROTERBS  AND  PROVERBIAL  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNWO 
HUSBANDRY,  WEATHER,  AND  THE  SEASONS  OP  TUB 
YEAR. 

Jasiyeeb  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire. 
If  the  grass  grow  in  Janiveer, 

It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year. 

There  is  no  general  rule  without  some  exception ;  for  in  the  year  1667 
the  winter  was  so  mild,  that  the  pastures  were  very  green  in  January,  y^ 
was  there  scarcely  ever  known  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  hay  than  the  fmn- 
mer  following. 

Who  in  Janiveer  sows  oats,  gets  gold  and  groats. 
Who  sows  in  May,  gets  little  that  way. 
If  Janiveer  calends  be  summerly  gay, 

'Twill  be  winterly  weather  'till  the  calends  of  May. 
If  one  but  knew  how  good  it  were 

To  eat  a  pullet  in  Janiveer, 
If  he  had  twenty  in  a  flock. 

He'd  leave  but  one  to  go  with  cock. 
On  Candlemas-day  throw  candle  and  candle-stick  away. 
When  Candlemas-day  is  come  and  gone, 

The  snow  lies  on  a  hot  stone. 
February  fill  dike,  be  it  black  or  be  it  white ; 

But  if  it  be  white,  it's  the  better  to  like. 

Fluye  de  Februter  vaut  egout  defumier. — Fr.  Snow  brings  a  double  ad* 
vantage :  it  not  only  presenres  the  com  from  the  bitterness  of  the  froil 
and  cold,  but  enriches  the  ground  by  reason  of  the  nitrous  salt  which  it  Is 
supposed  to  contain.  I  have  observed  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains, 
covered  all  the  winter  with  snow,  soon  after  it  is  melted,  to  become  like  a 
garden,  so  Ml  of  luxuriant  plants,  and  variety  of  flowers.*  It  is  worth  the 
noting,  that  mountainous  plants  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than  those  of 
the  same  genua  which  grew  in  lower  grounds ;  and  that  these  snowy  moon- 
tains  afford  greater  variety  of  species  than  plain  countries. 

Februeer  doth  cut  and  shear. 

All  the  months  in  the  year  curse  a  fair  Februeer : 

or  thm. 
The  Welchman  had  rather  see  his  dam  on  the  bier, 

Than  to  see  a  fair  Februeer.     Some  say^ 
The  hind  had  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier. 

As  that  Candlemass-day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear. 
February  makes  a  bridge,  and  March  breaks  it. 
March  in  Janiveer,  Janiveer  in  March  I  fear. 
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March  hack  ham,  comes  in  like  a  lion,  ^oea  out  like  a  lamb* 

A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king  s  ransom. 

March  grass  never  did  good. 

A  windy  March  and  a  rainy  April  make  a  beautiful  May. 

A  March  wisher  is  never  a  good  fisher. 

March  wind  and  May  sun  make  clothes  white  and  maids  duu. 

So  many  frosts  in  March,  so  many  in  May. 

March  many  weathers. 

March  birds  are  best. 

April  showers  bring  forth  May  flowers. 

When  April  blows  his  horn,  it's  good  both  for  hay  and  com. 

That  is  when  it  thunders  in  April ;  for  thunder  is  usually  accompaniec 
with  rain. 

April  cling  good  for  nothing.     Somerset. 

April  borrows  three  days  of  March,  and  they  are  ilL 

A  cold  April  the  bam  will  fill. 

April  fools.     (People  sent  on  idle  errands.) 

An  April  flood  carries  away  the  frog  and  her  brood. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy  makes  a  full  bam  and  a  findy. 

The  merry  month  of  May. 

April  and  May  are  the  keys  of  the  year. 

May,  come  she  early  or  come  she  late,  she'll  make  the  cow  to 

quake. 

May  seldom  passes  without  a  brunt  of  cold  weather.  Some  will  have  it 
thus,  Sh^U  bring  the  cow^quakey  i.  e.  Chramm  tremtUum^  which  is  true,  but 
I  suppose  not  the  intent  of  the  proyerh. 

Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go. 

A  May  flood  never  did  good. 

Look  at  your  com  in  May,  and  you'll  come  weeping  away : 

Look  at  die  same  in  June,  and  you'll  totat  home  in  another 

tune. 
Shear  your  sheep  in  May,  and  shear  them  all  away. 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 

But  a  swarm  m  July  is  not  worth  a  fly. 
Calm  weather  in  June  sets  corn  in  tune. 
If  on  the  eighth  of  June  it  rain. 

It  foretels  a  wet  harvest,  men  sain  ; 
If  the  first  of  July  it  be  rainy  weather, 

'Twill  rain  more  or  less  for  four  weeks  togetfaif* 
K  shower  in  July,  when  the  com  beans  to  filU 

Is  worth  a  plough  of  oxen,  and  alfbeloiigr 
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No  tempest^  good  July,  lest  corn  come  off  blue  by. 
Dry  August  and  warm,  doth  harvest  no  harm. 
If  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  be  fair  and  clear. 

Then  hope  for  a  prosperous  Autumn  that  year. 
September,  blow  soft,  'till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft. 
A  Michaelmas  rot  comes  ne'er  in  the  pot. 
Good  October,  a  good  blast. 

To  blow  the  hog  acorn  and  mast. 

November  take  flail,  let  ships  no  more  sail. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  east,  it's  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast. 

The  east  wind  with  us  is  commonly  very  sharp,  because  it  comes  off  the 
continent.  Midland  countries  of  the  same  latitude  axe  generaUy  colder 
than  maritime,  and  continents  than  islands :  and  it  is  observed  in  England, 
that  near  the  sea  side,  as  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  &c.,  the  snow  seldom 
lies  three  days. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  south,  it's  in  the  rain's  mouth. 

lliis  is  an  observation  that  holds  true  all  over  Europe ;  and  I  believe  in 
a  great  part  of  Asia  too.  For  Italy  and  Greece  the  ancient  Latin  and 
Greek  poets  witness ;  as  Ovid,  Madtdis  notua  evolat  alls :  and  speaking  of 
the  south,  Metamorph.  1,  he  saith,  Contraria  teUus  nubibus  asaiduis  pluvioque 
madeseit  ab  Austro.  Homer  calls  the  north  wind,  aidpi^vevcri};.  Plmy 
saith,  In  totum  venti  omnes  d  Septentrxone  sieciores  qudm  a  meridie.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  47.  For  Judsea,  in  Asia,  the  Scripture  gives  testimony;  Frov,  xxv. 
23.  The  Nbrth-tvind  drives  away  rain.  Wherefore,  by  the  rule  of  contra- 
ries, the  south-wind  must  bring  it.  The  reason  of  this,  with  the  ingenious 
philosopher  Des  Cartes,  I  conceive  to  be,  because  those  countries  which  lie 
under  and  near  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  being  sufficiently  heated  by  his  al- 
most perpendicular  beams,  send  up  a  multitude  of  vapours  into  the  air, 
which,  being  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  the  same  heat  that  raised  them, 
require  a  great  space  to  perform  their  motions  in;  and  now  still  ascending, 
they  must  needs  oe  cast  off  part  to  the  south  and  part  to  the  north  of  the 
sun  s  course ;  so  that  were  tnere  no  winds,  the  parts  of  the  earth  towards 
the  north  and  south  poles  would  be  most  Ml  of  clouds  and  vapours.  Now 
the  north- wind  blowing,  keeps  back  those  vapours,  and  causes  clear  weather 
in  these  northern  parts :  but  the  south  wind  brin^  store  of  them  along 
with  it,  which  by  the  cold  of  the  air  are  here  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
fall  down  in  rain.  Which  account  is  confirmed  by  what  Pliny  reports  of 
Africa,  loc.  cit.  Fisrmutant  S^  duo  naturum  ctwt  situ :  Auster  Africae  serenus 
Aquilonubilus.  The  reason  is,  because  Africa  being  under  or  near  the 
course  of  the  sim,  the  south-wind  carries  away  the  vapours  there  ascending? 
but  the  north- wind  detains  them ;  and  so  partly  by  compressing,  partly  by 
cooling  them,  causes  them  to  condense,  and  descend  in  showers. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  south, 

It  blows  the  bait  into  the  Ashes'  mouth. 
No  weather  is  ill,  if  the  wind  be  still. 
.i  hot  May  makes  a  fat  church-xard. 
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WLen  the  sloe-tree  is  as  white  as  a  sheet, 

Sow  your  barley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 
A  green  winter  makes  a  fat  church-yard. 

This  proTerb  was  sufficiently  confuted  in  the  year  1667,  when  the  winter 
was  Tery  mild;  and  yet  no  mortality  or  epidemical  disease  ensued  the  summnr 
or  autumn  following.  We  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  frosty  wcathor 
is  the  most  healthful,  and  the  hardest  winters  the  best ;  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  it ;  for  in  the  hottest  countries  of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  &o.,  men 
are  longest  lived  where  they  know  not  what  frost  or  snow  means,  the  ordi- 
nary age  of  man  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years :  and  here  in  England 
we  found  by  experience,  that  the  last  great  plague  succeeded  one  of  the 
sharpest  frosty  winters  that  hath  lately  happened. 

Winter  never  rots  in  the  sky.     Ital.  N6caldOy  ni  geh  resta  mai 

in  cieh. 
Neither  heat  nor  cold  abides  always  in  the  sky. 
"Tis.pity  fair  weather  should  do  any  harm. 
Hail  brings  frost  in  the  tail. 

A  snow  year,  a  rich  year.     Anno  di  neve,  anno  di  bene,     Ital. 
A  winter's  thunder's  a  summer  s  wonder. 

Quand  U  tonne  en  Mara  on  pent  dire  helae,     Fr. 

Drought  never  bred  dearth  in  England. 

Whoso  hath  buta  mouth,  shall  ne'er  in  England  suffer  droughth. 

When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay  {which  is  in  a  wet  mmn^er) 

England  woe  and  well-a-day. 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand  {which  is  in  a  dry  sumfi^^) 

Then  it  is  well  with  England. 

Beeauae  there  is  more  clay  than  sandy  ground  in  England, 

After  a  famine  in  the  stall, 

Comes  a  famine  in  the  hall.     Somerset. 
The  worse  for  the  rider,  the  better  for  the  bider. 

Bon  pais  mauvais  ehewin, — Fr.    Rich  land,  bad  way. 

When  the  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  thorn, 

Sell  your  cow,  and  buy  you  corn  : 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit. 

Sell  your  com,  and  buy  you  sheep. 

If  the  cock  moult  before  the  hen, 

We  shall  have  weather  thick  and  thin  : 
But  if  the  hen  moult  before  the  cock. 

We  shall  have  weather  hard  as  a  block. 

These  prognostics  of  weather  and  future  plenty,  &c,  I  look  upon  < 
altogether  uncertain ;  and  were  they  narrowly  observed,  would.  I  Mis 
v  often  miss  as  hit. 
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Id  the  old  of  the  moon,  a  cloudymorning  hodes  a  fair  aftemooa. 
As  the  days  lengthen,  so  the  cold  strengthens.  Cresee  dt,  ere9c$'l 
freddo  dice  il  pescatore.     Ital. 

The  reason  is,  for  that  the  earth  haying  been  well  heated  by  the  sun's 
long  lying  upon  it  in  summer  time,  is  not  suddenly  cooled  again  by  the  re- 
cess of  the  sun,  but  retains  part  of  its  warmth  'till  after  the  winter  solstioe ; 
which  warmth,  notwithstanding  the  return  and  access  of  the  sun,  must 
needs  still  langiush  and  decay ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of 
the  days,  the  weather  grows  colder,  'till  the  external  heat  caused  by  the  sun 
is  greater  than  the  remaining  internal  heat  of  the  earth ;  for  as  long  as 
the  external  is  lesser  than  the  internal  (that  is,  so  long  as  the  sun  hath  not 
force  enough  to  produce  as  great  a  heat  in  the  earth,  as  was  remaining  from 
the  last  summer),  so  long  the  internal  must  needs  decrease.  The  like  reason 
there  is  why  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  is  not  just  at  noon,  but  about  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  nottest  time  of  the  year  not  just  at 
the  summer  solstice,  but  about  a  month  after ;  because  'till  then  the  exter- 
nal heat  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  heat  produced  in  the  earth.  So  if 
you  put  a  niece  of  iron  into  a  yery  hot  fire,  it  will  not  suddenly  be  heated 
so  hot  as  tne  fire  can  make  it ;  and  though  you  abate  your  fire  before  it  be 
thoroughly  heated,  yet  will  it  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  'till  it  comes  to  that 
degree  of  heat  which  the  fire  it  is  in  can  giye  it. 

If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and  leave  : 

But  if  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  morrow,  it  will  neither  lend 

nor  borrow. 

An  evening  red,  and  a  morning  grey,  is  a  sign  of  a  fair  day. 

Le  rouge  soir  et  blanc  matin  font  rejouir  1$  pelerin. — Fr.  Sera  roMo,  gt 
negro  mattino  aUegra  U  pellegrin^. — Ital.  A  red  evening,  and  a  white  moni- 
ing,  rejoice  the  pilgrim.  .--^ 

When  the  clouds  are  on  the  hills,  they  ^11  come  down  by  the  mills. 

David  and  Chad,  sow  pease,  good  or  bad. 

That  is,  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

This  rule  in  gardening  never  forget^ 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet. 

Sow  beans  in  the  mud, 

And  they'll  grow  like  wood. 

Till  St.  James'  day  be  come  and  gone. 

You  may  have  hops,  or  you  may  have  none. 

The  pigeon  never  knoweth  woe, 
But  when  she  doth  a  benting  go. 

If  tiie  partridge  had  the  woodcock's  thigh, 
It  would  be  the  best  bird  that  ever  did  fly* 

Think  no  labour  slavery 

That  brings  in  penny  saveriy 
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Tale  is  good  on  yale  even. 

That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  eYvrj  thing  in  its  season.  Yule  is  Christmas 
Tripe's  good  meat  if  it  be  well  cleaned. 
Oysters  are  not  good  in  a  month  that  hath  not  an  R  in  it. 
Where  there  is  store  of  oatmeal,  yon  may  pat  enough  in  the 

crock-pot.     Somerset 
A  nag  with  a  weamb,  and  a  mare  with  nean ;  t.  e.  none. 
Behind  before,  before  behind,  a  horse  is  in  danger  to  be  prick'd. 
Ton  mast  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  an  oak  tree. 

Because  the  grass  seldom  springs  well  before  the  oak  begins  to  put  forth. 

St.  Matthie  sends  sap  into  the  tree. 

A  famine  in  England  begins  at  the  horse-manger. 

In  opposition  to  the  rack :  for  in  dry  years,  when  hay  is  dear,  commonly 
eom  is  cheap :  but  when  oats  (or  indeed  any  one  grain)  is  dear,  the  rest 
are  seldom  cheap. 

Winter's  thunder,  and  summer  s  flood. 

Never  boded  Englishman  good. 

Batter's  once  a  year  in  the  cow*s  horn. 

They  mean  when  the  cow  gives  no  milk.  And  butter  is  said  to  be  mad 
twice  a  vear ;  once  in  summer  time  in  very  hot  weather,  when  it  is  to<i 
thin  and  fluid ;  and  once  in  winter,  in  very  cold  weather,  when  it  ii  t04 
hard  and  difficult  to  spread. 

Barley-straw's  good  fodder  when  the  cow  gives  water. 

On  Valentine's  day  will  a  good  goose  lay. 

If  she  be  a  good  goose,  her  dame  well  to  pay. 

She  will  lay  two  eggs  before  Valentine's  day. 

Before  St.  Chad  every  goose  lays,  both  good  and  bad. 

It  rains  by  planets. 

This  the  country  people  use  when  it  rains  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another : 
meaning,  that  the  showers  are  governed  by  the  planets,  which  being  lt- 
Vitic  in  their  own  motions,  cause  such  uncertain  wandering  of  clouds  and 
Idls  of  rain.  Or  that  the  fall  of  showers  is  as  uncertain  as  the  mutioni 
of  the  planets  are  imagined  to  be. 

/Lfter  Lammas  corn  ripens  as  much  by  night  as  by  day. 
If  Candlemas-day  be  fair  and  bright, 

Winter  will  have  another  flight : 
K  on  Candlemas-day  it  be  shower  and  rain, 

Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

Thif  it  a  translation  or  metaphrase  of  that  old  Latin  dirtiflkt 

Si  «o/  aplendeseat  Maria  purificante^ 

erit  glaeiea  post  feMfum  gturm  fitif  nttU, 
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Now,  though  I  think  all  observations  about  particular  days  s'lpentitioDi 
end  friTolous ;  yet,  because,  probably,  if  the  weather  be  fair  for  some  daya 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  it  may  betoken  frost,  I  haye  put  this  down  u 
it  was  delivered  me. 

Bamaby  bright,  the  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 
Lacy  light,  the  shortest  day  and  the  longest  night. 
St.  Bartholomew  brings  the  cold  dew. 
St.  Matthy  all  the  year  goes  by. 
Because  in  leap-year  the  supernumerary  day  is  then  intercalated. 

St.  Matthee,  shut  up  the  bee. 

St.  Valentine,  set  thy  hopper  by  mine. 

St.  Mattho,  take  thy  hopper,  and  sow. 

St.  Benedick,  sow  thy  pease,  or  keep  them  in  thy  rick. 

Red  herring  ne'er  spake  word  but  een ; 

Broil  my  back,  but  not  my  weamb. 
Said  the  chevin  to  the  trout, 

My  head's  worth  all  thy  bouk. 
Under  the  furze  is  hunger  and  cold  ; 

Under  the  broom  is  silver  and  gold. 
Medlars  are  never  good  till  they  be  rotten. 
On  Candlemas-day  you  must  have  half  your  straw,  and  half 

your  hay. 
Look  to  the  cow,  and  the  sow,  and  the  wheat  mow. 

And  all  will  be  well  enow.     Somerset, 
Sow  or  set  beans  in  Candlemas  waddle :  i,  e.  Wane  of  the 

moon.     Somerset, 
At  Twelfth-day  the  days  are  lengthened  a  cock's  stride.     The 

Italians  say  at  Christmas, 
A  cherry  year,  a  merry  year  : 

A  plum  year,  a  dumb  year. 

A  rhyme,  without  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Wheat  will  not  have  two  praises.     (Summer  and  wint^.) 

Set  trees  at  Alhallo'ntide,  and  command  them  to  prosper ;  Set 

them  after  Candlemas,  and  entreat  them  to  grow. 

This  Dr.  J.  Beal  allegeth  as  an  old  English  and  Welch  proverb  concern- 
ing -ipple  and  pear  trees,  oak  and  hawthorn  (juicks ;  though  he  is  of  Mr. 
Reed's  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to  remove  fruit  trees  in  the  spring,  rather 
than  the  winter,     Fhilosoph.  Transac.  N.  71. 

Upon  St.  David's  day,  put  oats  and  barley  in  the  clay. 

"With  us  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  sow  barley  (which  is  a  tender  grain^  vt 
tho  beginning  cf  March. 
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If  you  woald  fruit  have. 
You  must  bring  the  leaf  to  the  grave. 

That  is,  you  must  transplant  your  trees  just  aboat  the  ML  of  the  lea^ 
neither  sooner  nor  much  later :  not  sooner,  because  of  the  motion  of  thfl 
sap ;  not  later,  that  they  may  have  time  to  take  root  before  the  deep  froiti. 

Make  the  vine  poor,  and  it  will  make  you  rich. 

Prune  off  its  branches. 
Set  trees  poor,  and  they  will  grow  rich ;  set  them  rich,  and 

they  wfll  grow  poor. 

Bemove  them  always  out  of  a  more  barren  into  a  fitter  loiL 

The  dunder  do  gaily  (affiright)  the  beans.     Somerset 

Beans  shoot  up  fut  after  thunder  storms. 

When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck  : 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack.     Somerset. 


to  the  robeooin^g  i  shall  adjoin  a  few  spakibh, 

Italian  and  Feench. 

Pbimo  porco,  ultimo  cane.     The  first  pig,  but  the  last  whelp  of 

the  litter,  is  the  best. 
Cavallo  ^  cavalla  cavalcalo  in  su  la  spalla,  asino  h  mulo  caval- 

calo  in  su*l  culo.     Ride, a  horse  and  a  mare  on  the  shoulders^ 

an  ass  and  a  mule  on  the  buttocks, 
Al  amico  cura  gli  il  fico,  al  inimico  il  persico.     Pill  a  fig  for 

your  friend,  and  a  peach  for  your  enemy, 
Tre  cose  vuol  il  campo,  buon  tempo,  buon  seme,  h  buon  la- 

voratore.     A  field  requireth  three  things  ;  fair  weather,  good 

seed,  and  a  good  husbandman. 
El  pie  del  dueno  estiercol  es  para  la  herededad.     The  foot  of 

the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his  land. 
A  dog  of  an  old  dog,  a  colt  of  a  young  horse.      The  Gallegos 

say,  A  calf  of  a  young  cow,  and  a  colt  of  an  old  mare. 
Good  husbandry  is  good  divinity.     ItaL 
Whom  God  loves,  his  bitch  brings  forth  pigs.    Under  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  all  things  co-operate  for  his  good,  even  beyond 

Jus  expectations. 
I)i  buona  terra  t6  la  vigna,  di  buon  madre  t6  la  figlia.      Takt 

a  vine  of  a  good  soU^  and  the  daughter  of  a  good  mother. 
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La  uieve,  per  otto  di,  k  madre  alia  terra,  da  indi  iu  la  h  ma- 

trigna.     Snow /or  a  fennight  is  a  mother  to  the  earth,  for  evef 

after  a  stepmother, 
Quien  sembraen  Dios  espera.    He  who  stws  his  land,  trusts 

in  God, 
OaM  de  padre  t  la  de  abuelo.     A  house  built  hy  a  num's  father, 

wd  i  vineyard  planted  by  hit^  gran^lfiUkcr* 
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FROVERBS  AND  PBOYERBIAL  OBSSItyATIOKS  RSFBRRINQ 
TO  LOVE,  WEDLOCK,  AND  WOMEN. 

LoTB  me  little,  and  love  me  long. 

Hot  loTe  is  soon  cold.  [^Ikrijfih. 

Love  of  lads,  and  fire  of  chats,  is  soon  in  and  soon  out. 
Chats,  i. «.  Chips. 

Lads*  love's  a  busk  of  broom,  hot  a  while,  and  soon  done. 
Love  will  creep  where  it  cannot  go.  [Chesh. 

He  that  hath  love  in  his  breast  hath  spurs  in  his  sides.      CAl 

ha  amor  nd petto  ha  U  sprone  neifianohu     Ital. 
Loye  and  lordship  like  no  fellowship. 

Amor  i  Hffnoria  non  vogliono  wmpaonia, — Ital.  AfMur  $t  maneurit  m 
9$  tinreiU  Jamais  eompagnis. — Fr.  The  meaning  of  our  English  proverb 
is,  LoTon  and  princes  cannot  endure  rivals  or  partners.  Omni9qu$  potti* 
iaa  in^ttens  eonaortia  erit.  The  Italian  and  1^  rench,  though  the  same  in 
words,  have  I  think  a  different  sense,  viz.  JVom  bma  cottvmtHnt  nac  in  una 
aede  morantur  mqjutaa  et  amor«. 

Love  is  blind. 

Lovers  live  by  love,  as  larks  by  leeks. 

This  is  I  conceive  in  derision  of  such  ezpressioni  as  living  by  lofs. 
Larks  and  leeks  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  helped  it  up  to  be  a  pi^ 
ferb. 

Follow  love,  and  it  will  flee  ; 
Flee  love,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 

This  was  wont  to  be  said  of  glory :  Sequmtam  fugit^  fugi$ni$m  Mquiiur, 
Just  like  a  shadow. 

Love  and  pease-pottage  will  make  their  way. 

Because  one  breaks  the  belly,  the  other  the  heart. 

The  love  of  a  woman,  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 

Are  sweet  for  a  season,  but  last  for  a  time. 

Love  comes  in  at  the  windows,  and  goes  out  at  the  doom. 

Love  and  a  eongh  cannot  be  hid. 

Amor  tustiaque  mm  eelaniw.  The  French  and  Italians  add  to  those  tW9 
the  itch.  J/amauTf  la  touaaaf  at  la  gala  na  aa  paiwarU  ealar.  Kr.  Amor% 
la  rogna,  i  la  ioaaa^  non  ai porno  naaoondara, — ItoL    Others  sdd,  stink. 

Aye  be  aa  merry  aa  be  cao. 

For  love  ne'er  delighta  in  a  sorrowful  man* 
Fair  diieve  all  where  lore  trucks* 
Whom  we  lore  beat,  tc  them  we  can  say  leaat 
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He  tkat  loves  glass  with  oat  a  G, 
Take  away  L,  and  that  is  he. 
Old  pottage  is  sooner  heated  than  new  made. 

Old  lovers  fallen  out  are  sooner  reconciled  thaii  new  love's  beg^n.   Nty, 
the  comedian  saith,  Amantium  irm  amoris  redinUgrtftio  est. 

Wedlock  is  a  padlock. 

Age  and  wedlock  bring  a  man  to  his  night-cap. 

Wedding  and  ill  wintering,  tame  both  man  and  beast. 

Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Nome  e  magistrato  dot  delo 
i  deatino,     Ital. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

'Tis  good  to  marry,  late  or  never. 

Commend  a  wedded  life,  but  keep  thyself  a  bachelor. 

Marry  your  sons  when  you  will,  your  daughters  when  you  can. 

Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  lest  they  marry  themselves. 
Span. 

Who  marries  between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  will  never 
thrive. 

I've  cur'd  her  from  lying  i'  th'  hedge,  quoth  the  good  man 
when  he  had  wed  his  daughter. 

Motions  are  not  marriages. 

More  belongs  to  marriage  than  four  bare  legs  in  a  bed.  Hu 
Italians  sayy  Inanzi  il  maritare,  abbi  I'habitare. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age,  make  the  happiest  mar- 
riage. 

JEqualem  uxorem  quare.  ttip  Karl  travrbv  HXa,  Unequal  marriages 
seldom  prove  happy.  Si  gttam  voles  apte  nubere  nube  pari,--OYid.  JnM^ 
roHUua  nihil  est  qudmfoemina  dives.-^UYen&L 

An  iU  marriage  is  a  sprmg  of  ill-fortune. 

Many  a  one  for  land  takes  a  fool  by  the  hand.     t.  e.  Marries 

her  or  him. 
He  that's  needy  when  he  is  married,  shall  be  rich  when  he  is 

buried. 
Who  weds  ere  he  be  wise,  shall  die  ere  he  thrive, 
"lis  hard  to  wive  and  thrive  both  in  a  year. 
Better  be  half  hang'd  than  iU  wed. 
He  that  would  an  old  wife  wed,  must  eat  an  apple  before  he 

goes  to  bed. 

Which  by  reason  of  its  flatulency  is  apt  to  excite  desire. 
Sweet-heart  and  honey-bird  keeps  no  house. 
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A  lisping  lass  is  good  to  kiss. 

Marriage  is  honourable,  but  hoase-keeping's  a  shrew. 

We  bachelors  grin,  but  you  married  men  laugh  till  your  hearti 

ache. 
Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny, 
"lis  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  to  the  caples.     ♦.  e» 

horses.     Chesh, 

That  is,  'Tis  time  to  marry  when  the  woman  woos  the  man. 

Courting  and  wooing  brings  dallying  and  doing. 
Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  in  doing. 
Widows  are  always  rich. 
He  that  woos  a  maid,  must  come  seldom  in  her  sight : 

But  he  that  woos  a  widow,  must  woo  her  day  and  night. 
He  that  woos  a  maid,  must  feign,  lie,  and  flatter ; 

But  he  that  woos  a  widow,  must  down  with  his  breechesi 
and  at  her. 

This  proyerb  bein^  somewhat  immodest,  I  shonld  not  haye  inserted  it, 
bnt  that  I  met  with  it  in  a  Httle  book  entitled,  The  Quaker's  Spiritual 
Court  proclaimed,  written  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  Student  in  Physic ;  wherein 
the  author  mentions  it  as  counsel  giyen  him  by  one  HiUdah  Bedford,  an 
eminent  Quaker  in  London,  who  would  haye  had  him  to  haye  married  a 
rich  widow,  in  whose  house,  in  case  he  could  eet  her,,  this  Nathaniel 
Smith  had  promised  Hilkiah  a  chamber  gratis.  The  whole  narratiye  If 
very  well  worth  the  reading. 

'Tis  dangerous  marrying  a  widow,  because  she  hath  cast  her 

rider. 
He  that  would  the  daughter  win. 

Must  with  the  mother  first  begin. 
A  man  must  ask  a  wife's  leave  to  thrive. 
A  good  wife  makes  a  good  husband. 
He  that  loseth  his  wife  and  sixpence,  hath  lost  a  tester. 
He  that  loseth  his  wife  and  a  farthing,  hath  a  great  loss  of  his 

farthing.     Chi  perde  mogUe  e  un  quaiirinOf  na  grdn  perdita 

del  qtiattrino.     Ital. 
He  that  hath  more  smocks  than  shirts  in  a  bucking,  had 

need  be  a  man  of  good  forelooking.     Chaucer, 
There  is  one  good  wife  in  the  country,  and  every  man  thinka 

he  hath  her. 
The  wife  that  expects  to  have  a  good  name, 

Is  always  at  home,  as  if  she  were  lame : 
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And  the  maid  that  is  honest,  her  chiefest  delight 

Is  still  to  be  doing  from  morning  to  night. 

La  muger  honrada  la  piema  quebrada  y  en  easa,  y  la  dum^ 

eella  konesta,  el  hacer  algo  es  sufiesttt.     Span. 
Happy  is  the  bride  the  son  shines  on,  and  the  corpse  the 

rain  rains  on. 
Wires  mast  be  had,  be  they  good  or  bad. 
He  that  tells  his  wife  news,  is  bat  newly  married. 
A  nice  wife  and  a  back  door,  do  often  make  a  rich  man  poor. 

The  ItaUam  say,  La  porta  di  dietro  k  qaella  che  goasta  If 

casa. 
Saith  Solomon  the  wise, 

A  good  wife's  a  good  prize. 
A  dead  wife's  the  best  goods  in  a  man's  hoase. 
Long-tongaed  wives  go  long  with  bairn. 
A  man  of  straw  is  worth  a  woman  of  gold. 

This  is  a  French  proverb.     Uh  homme  de  paUle  vatU  unefemme  tfcr. 

One  tongue  is  enoagh  for  a  woman. 

This  reason  they  give  who  -would  not  have  women  leam  languages. 

A  woman's  tongae  wags  like  a  lamb's  tail. 
Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a  market. 

This  IB  an  Italian  proverb.     Tr^  donne  k  un  occa,fan  nn  MMrwte. 

A  ship  and  a  woman  are  ever  repairing. 
A  spaniel,  a  woman,  and  a  walnat  tree. 
The  more  they're  beaten,  the  better  still  they  be. 
JfuXj  aetnus,  mulier  simili  sunt  lege  Ugata, 
Hoe  tria  nil  recthfaciunt  si  verhera  cessant, 
Addudtti/r  a  cognato,  est  tamen  novum. 
All  women  are  good,  viz,  either  good  for  something,  or  good 

for  nothing. 
Women  laagh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when  they  will. 

Femme  rit  quand  eUepeuty  etpUure  quand  eUe  vmi,    Fr. 

Women  think  place  a  sweet  fish. 

A  woman  conceals  what  she  knows  not. 

Women  and  dogs  set  men  together  by  the  ears. 

As  great  a  pity  to  see  a  woman  weep,  as  to  see  a  gooee  go 

barefoot. 
Winter-weather  and  women's  thoaghta  often  change. 
A  woman's  mind  and  winter-wind  change  oft. 
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There^s  no  mischief  in  the  world  done. 

But  a  woman  is  always  one. 
A  wicked  woman  and  an  evil,  is  three  half-pence  worse  than 

the  devil. 
He  who  loseth  a  whore,  is  a  great  gainer.     Ital. 
The  more  women  look  in  their  glasses,  the  less  they  look  ta 

their  houses. 
A  woman's  work  is  never  at  an  end.     Some  add,  and  washing 

of  dishes. 
Change  of  women  makes  hald  knaves. 
Every  man  can  tame  a  shrew  hut  he  that  hath  her. 
Better  be  a  shrew  than  a  sheep. 

For  eommonly  shrews  are  good  house-wives.  * 

Better  one  house  fill'd  than  two  spill' d. 

This  we  use  when  we  hear  of  a  bad  Jack  who  hath  married  as  bad  t 
Jill.  For  as  it  is  said  of  Bonum,  quo  cammunius  06  meUut;  sobv  the  mle 
of  contraries,  what  is  ill,  the  further  it  spreads,  the  worse.  Ana  as  in  a 
city  it  is  better  there  should  be  one  lazaretto,  and  that  filled  with  the  in-, 
fected,  than  make  eveiy  house  in  a  town  a  pest-house,  they  dwelling  dit- 
persedly  or  singly,  so  is  it  in  a  neighbourhood,  &c 

Old  maids  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Bachelors*  wives  and  maids'  children  are  always  well  taught. 
Chi  non  ha  moglie  ben  la  veste. 
Chi  non  hafigliuoli  ben  It  pasce. 
Maidens  must  be  seen,  and  not  heard. 
A  dog's  nose  and  a  maid's  knees  are  always  cold. 
Youug  wenches  make  old  wrenches. 
As  the  good  man  saith,  so  say  we ; 

But  as  the  good  woman  saith,  so  it  must  be. 
Better  be  an  old  man's  darling,  than  a  young  man*s  marling. 

Mas  vale  viejo  qice  me  honre,  que  galan  que  me  aeaombre* 
The  death  of  wives  and  the  loss  of  sheep  make  men  rich. 
In  wiving  and  thriving  men  should  take  counsel  of  M  the 

world. 
A  grunting  horse  and  a  groaning  wife  seldom  fail  their  matter. 
In  time  comes  she  whom  God  sends. 
He  that  marries  a  widow  and  three  children,  marriea  four 

thieves.     Span, 
Two  daughters  and  a  back  door  are  three  errant  thieves. 
^  black  man 's  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's  eye. 
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Fair  and  sluttish,  (or  foolish),  black  and  proud,  long  and  l&z/f 
little  and  loud. 

Beaute  et  folie  vont  souvent  de  eampagni$. — Fr.  Beauty  and  folly  dc 
often  go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  often  matched  together. 

Put  another  man's  child  in  your  bosom,  and  he'll  creep  out 
at  your  elbow.     Chesh. 
That  is,  cherish  or  love  him,  he'll  never  he  naturally  affected  towards  you. 

When  the  good  man's  from  home,  the  good  wife's  table  is 

soon  spread. 
The  good  man  is  the  last  who  knows  what's  amiss  at  home. 

Bedecm  tile  domiU  sciet  ultmus. 
'Tis  safe  taking  a  shive  of  a  cut  loaf. 
Wine  and  wenches  empty  men's  purses. 
Who  drives  an  ass,  and  leads  a  whore, 

Hath  pain  and  sorrow  evermore. 
2%e  ItalianH  add,  'E  corre  in  arena. 

The  French  say,  Quifemme  eroit  et  dne  mene,  son  corps  ne  sera  jamais 
sum  peine,    i.  e.  He  that  trusts  a  woman,  and  leads  an  ass,  &c. 

m  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood  ;  if  I  can't  rule  my  daughter,  I'll 

rule  my  good.     Chesh, 
Ossing  comes  to  bossing.     Chesh. 

Ossing,  «'.  e.  offering  or  aiming  to  do.  The  meaning  is  the  same  with 
Courting  and  wooing  wrings  daliying  atid  doing » 

Free  of  her  lips,  free  of  her  hips. 

A  rouk-town's  seldom  a  good  house-wife  at  home. 

This  is  a  Yorkshire  proverb.  A  rouk-town  is  a  gossiping  house-wife, 
who  loves  to  go  from  house  to  house. 

Quickly  too'd,  [«,  e.  toothed,]  and  quickly  go. 

Quickly  will  thy  mother  have  moe.      Yorksh. 

Some  have  it,  Quickly  too'd,  quickly  with  God,  as  if  early  hreeding  of 
teeth  were  a  sign  of  a  short  life ;  whereas  we  read  of  some  horn  with 
teeth  in  their  heads,  who  yet  have  lived  long  enough  to  become  famous 
men ;  as  in  the  Eoman  History,  M.  Curius  Dcntatus  and  Cn.  Papyrloa 
Carbo,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  16 ;  and  among  our  English  Kings, 
Richard  III. 

'Tis  a  sad  burden  to  carry  a  dead  man's  child. 

Children  are  certain  cares,  but  very  uncertain  comforts. 

A  little  house  well  fiU'd,  a  little  knd  well  till'd,  and  a  little 

wife  well  will'd. 
One  year  of  joy,  another  of  comfort,  and  all  the  rest  of  coa- 

tent.     A  marriage  umh. 
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In  the  husband  wisdom,  in  tlie  wife  gentleness. 

My  son's  my  son  'till  he  hath  got  him  a  wife ; 

Bat  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

The  lone  sheep  is  in. danger  of  the  wolf. 

A  light  heel'd  mother  maJces  a  heavy-heel' d  daughter. 

Because  she  doth  all  her  work  herself,  and  her  daughter  the  mean  time 
ntting  idle,  contracts  a  habit  of  sloth.  Merr  pitieuse/ait  sa  JUle  rogn^use, 
— Fr.    A  tender  mother  breeds  a  scabby  daughter. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the  oven,  she  would  not  have 
looked  for  her  daughter  there. 

MThen  the  husband  drinks  to  the  wife,  all  would  be  well :  when 
the  wife  drinks  to  the  husband,  all  is  well. 

When  a  couple  are  newly  married,  the  first  month  is  honey- 
moon, or  smick-smack  ;  the  second  is,  hither  and  thither  ; 
the  third  is,  thv^ck-thwack ;  the  fourth,  the  devil  take  them 
that  brought  thee  and  I  together. 

Women  must  have  their  vnlls  while  they  live,  because  they 
make  none  when  they  die. 

England  is  the  Paradise  of  women. 

And  well  it  may  be  called  so,  as  might  easily  be  demonstrated  in  many 
particulars,  were  not  all  the  world  already  therein  satisfied.  Hence  it 
hath  been  said,  that  if  a  bridge  were  made  over  the  narrow  seas,  all  the 
women  in  Europe  would  come  over  hither.  Tot  is  it  worth  the  noting, 
that  though  in  no  country  of  the  world  the  men  are  so  fond  of,  so  much 
governed  by,  so  wedded  to  their  wives,  yet  hath  no  language  so  many 
proverbial  invectives  against  women. 
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AlTD   SFAinSH    PBOYEBBS. 

All  meat's  to  be  eaten,  all  maids  to  be  wed.     Span, 

It  is  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  crows  louder  than  the  cock. 

IHata  h  quella  caaa  dove  le  galline  oantano  e  il  gallo  tace.     Ital. 
If  a  woman  were  as  little  as  she  is  good, 

A  pease-cod  would  make  her  a  gown  and  a  hood. 
8e  la  donna  fosse  piccola  come  b  buona,  la  minima  foglia  la/arebhi 

una  veste  ^  una  corona.     Ital. 
Many  women  many  words,  many  geese  many  t — s.     Dove  so9tc 

donne  Sf  ocche  non  vi  sono  parole  poche,     Ital. 
Where  there  are  women  and  geese,  there  wants  no  noise. 
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Not  what  18  she,  but  what  hath  she.     ProUtim^fja^^^^^g^igg  Jnlo  Wn^tm. 

morthiM  ultima  Jlet  Quastio,  Sfc.    Juven.        nO^^^^^inliiiirmw  ont 
Donna  brutta  h  mal  de  stomaco,  donncL  bella  mi^^^* 

tigilt/  woman  is  a  disease  of  the  stom^cJi,  a  han^         ^  ^^ttiiihw  it jiw 

disease  of  the  head,  u.^^^^'^  hajTjJ.    !j  fwd' 

M aison  faite  et  femme  k  faire.     A  house  ready  fnT^ 

to  make,     i.  e.  One  that  is  a  virgin,  and  young,^  * 
Fille  brunette  gaie  et  nette.     j£  brown  lass  is  gc*  ^  ymlfkd  in 

^e  femina  ne  tela  al  lume  di  candela.— /to/.     1  ^       "l^  •'■■v^ 

nor  linen  by  candle-light.  -^  ^i  Ae  Inh, 

^o  folly  to  being  in  love ;    or       ^tae  love  is  in     ^^^^^      ^gn  thywPanc 

doctor  is  an  ass.  ^^.  y^^^^^Tr 


doctor  is  an  ass. 
le  who  marrieth  does  well^  but  j^mi  aw«^iiCf^ 
li  quieres  hembra,  escoge  la  el/^  ;  for  by         '  '^ 

thou  desirest  a  wife,  choose  her 

Sunday,    i.  e,  see  her  in  an  ^]£. 
SI  consejo  de  la  muger  es  poc 

A  womavCs  counsel  is  not  wor\^^ 

no  wiser  than  he  should  le, 
\ty  bread  is  better  with  love  ttg  goon  as  such  an  one 
'emme  sotte  se  cognoit  it  la  co 

woman  hy  her  finery.  ^d  dirty,  language,  as  tbw 

tuien  lexos  se  va  a  casar,  6  v^  3.  i 

who  goes  fa/r  from  home  for  a  <  -g  gmell  of  the  garden. 

he  cheated.  nner. 

[as  quiero  el  necio  en  su  casa  ^^sgate  for  a  box  on  the 
fool  knows  more  in  his  own  ho'' 
[uger  negra  trementina  en  el^' 
tine  in  hw^      The   Spanin 
wh^lesomest* 


^  lit  groats  or  Buet.  ^^^^     '      / 

^^jicient  riches :  and  mflney  i         " 


^^AS. 


OhMh. 
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The  cat  buth  eaten  her  count. 

It  is  spoken  of  women  with  child  that  go  hejond  their  reckooiiiif. 
He  lives  under  the  sign  of  the  cafs  foot. 

He  is  hen-peck'd;  his  wife  scratches  him. 

To  be  cheek  by  jowl. 

Whores  and  thieves  go  by  the  clock. 

He's  in  clover,     t.  e.  He  is  in  easy  circumstances. 

Quoth  the  young  cock,  Fll  neither  meddle  nor  make. 

When  he  saw  the  old  cock's  neck  wrong  off  for  taking  part  with  the 
master ;  and  the  old  hen's  for  taking  part  with  the  dame. 

To  order  without  a  constable. 

He's  no  conjuror. 

Marry  come  up,  my  dirty  cousin. 

Spoken  by  way  of  tannt,  to  those  who  boast  themselves  of  their  Wrth 
parentage,  or  the  like. 

Cousin-germwas  quite  removed. 

He's  fallen  into  a  oow-t — d. 

He  looks  like  a  cow-t — d  stuck  with  primroses. 

To  a  cow^s  thumb. 

Crack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumsted. 

To  rock  the  cradle  in  one's  spectacles. 

Cream-pot  love. 

Such  as  youn^  fellows  pretend  to  dairy-maids,  to  get  cream  and  other 
good  things  of  them.    Some  say  cupboard  love. 

Cuckolds  are  Christians. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  old  woman,  who,  hearing  a  young  fellow 
call  his  dog  a  cuckold,  said  to  him,  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  a  dog  by  a 
Christian's  name  ? 

He  has  deserved  a  cushion. 
That  is,  he  hath  gotten  a  boy. 

To  kill  a  man  with  a  cushion, 
A  curtain-lecixixe. 
Such  an  one  as  a  wife  reads  her  husband  when  she  chides  him  in  bed. 

If  a  cuckold  come,  he'll  take  away  the  meat ;  viz.    If  there  be 
k  no  salt  on  the  table. 

[|     It's  better  to  be  a-cold  than  a  cuckold, 
%    For  want  of  company,  welcome  trumpery. 
S   That' 8  the  cream  of  the  jest. 
^  It's  but  a  copy  of  his  countenance. 
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The  eat  buth  eaten  her  count. 

It  is  spoken  of  women  with  child  that  go  heyond  their  rec.koniiiy. 
He  lives  under  the  sign  of  the  cafs  foot. 

He  is  hen-pecVd;  his  wife  scratches  him. 

To  be  cheek  by  jowl. 

Whores  and  thieves  go  by  the  clock. 

He's  in  clover,     t.  e.  He  is  in  easy  circumstances. 

Quoth  the  young  cock,  Fll  neither  meddle  nor  make. 

When  he  saw  the  old  cock's  neck  wrong  off  for  taking  part  with  the 
master ;  and  the  old  hen's  for  taking  part  with  the  dame. 

To  order  without  a  constable. 

He's  no  conjuror. 

Marry  come  up,  my  dirty  cotcstn. 

Spoken  by  way  of  taunt,  to  those  who  boast  themselves  of  their  birth 
parentage,  or  the  like. 

Cottsin-germtins  quite  removed. 

He's  fallen  into  a  oow-t — d. 

He  looks  like  a  cow-t — d  stuck  with  primroses. 

To  a  cow* 8  thumb. 

Crack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumsted. 

To  rock  the  cradle  in  one's  spectacles. 

Oream^ot  love. 

Such  as  youn^  fellows  pretend  to  dairy-maids,  to  get  cream  and  other 
good  things  of  them.    Some  say  cupboard  love. 

Ouckolda  are  Christians. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  old  woman,  who,  hearing  a  yom^  fellow 
call  his  dog  a  cuckold,  said  to  him.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  a  oog  by  a 
Christian's  name  ? 

He  has  deserved  a  cushion. 
That  is,  he  hath  gotten  a  boy. 

To  kill  a  man  with  a  cushion. 
A  {?wr^tfm-lecture. 
Such  an  one  as  a  wife  reads  her  husband  when  she  chides  him  in  bed. 

If  a  cuckold  come,  he'll  take  away  the  meat ;  viz.    If  there  be 

no  salt  on  the  table. 
It's  better  to  be  a-cold  than  a  cuckold. 
For  want  of  company,  welcome  trumpery. 
That's  the  cream  of  the  jest. 
It's  but  a  copy  of  his  countenance. 

1  2 
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ni^  rv)tf  tmlli  vnUvil  or  sow  pigged. 

tin  ImlH  n»i  wlitti  1m  longht  for,  or  expected. 
Willi  f*r»«/i  oiiii  lUAy  make  pottage  of  a  stool  loot. 

D. 
I'MM  thiin0l  dttwoock  »ita  amongst  the  docton. 

fSifphttrm  int^r  okra,  Corchonu  is  a  amall  herb  of  Itlfli  mmwiI  :  mmk" 
telm  li  Ui  hn  thii  mule  piropomol.  There  is  another  hetb  m  «yM»  wki<^ 
fmm\i\m  nmlluwiif  una  is  much  eaten  hj  the  Egyptusa 

Wliiiti  i\w  devil  \u  blind, 

IhijfU  Ihi  I  tli(t  (/m/  ii  dead. 

Nirlkft,  Ihwkin ;  the  devil  is  in  the  hemp. 

Tim  ihi^il  In  good  to  «ome. 

"riN  kimhI  HoiiitiiiiiiCM  tu  hold  a  candle  to  the  d&vH. 

\UA\\\\\%  It  (tftitdlo  to  the  duril  is  assisting  in  a  bad  cause,  an  evil  matter 
Thn  iiml  U  in  the  dice. 
Whi'ii  iho  (hail  i»  a  hog  you  shall  eat  bacon. 
To  givn  one  the  dog  to liold.     f.  e.  To  serve  one  a  dog  trick. 
'TIn  n  good  dog  can  catch  any  thing. 
I  111  looKN  like  a  dog  nnder  a  door. 
Miiko  a-do,  and  have  a-do. 
I  know  what  I  do  when  I  drinJc, 
Ih'ink  off  your  drink,  and  steal  no  lambs. 
Drift  is  as  bad  as  unthrift. 
lie  was  hanged  that  left  his  drink  behind iiim. 

(lood  fellows  haye  a  story  of  a  certain  male&ctor,  who  came  to  be  soi- 
jMtctud  upon  leaving  his  drink  behind  him  in  an  ale-house,  at  the  news  of 
u  hue  and  cry. 

A  Rood  day  will  not  mend  him,  nor  a  bad  day  impair  him. 
I'll  make  him  dance  without  a  pipe. 

f.  e,  I'll  do  him  an  injury,  and  he  shall  not  know  how. 

E. 
I'LL  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter. 
He  has  all  his  eyes  about  him.     i.  e.  He  looks  well  after  his 

affairs. 

'Tis  along  with  your  eyes,  the  crows  might  have  helped  it  wheu 
you  were  young. 

F. 

Yoir  two  are  finger  and  thumb.  The  Italians  say,  JIamio  legate 
il  hellico  tnsieme.  They  have  tied  their  navels  too-ether :  t .  $ 
They  are  inseparable  companions. 
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The  eat  bnth  eaten  her  count. 

It  is  spoken  of  women  with  child  that  go  beyond  their  reckoning. 
He  lives  under  the  sign  of  the  cafs  foot. 

He  is  hen-peck'd;  his  wife  scratches  him. 

To  be  cheek  by  jowl. 

Whores  and  thieves  go  by  the  clock. 

He's  in  clover,     i,  e.  He  is  in  easy  circumstances. 

Quoth  the  young  cock,  Til  neither  meddle  nor  make. 

When  he  saw  the  old  cock's  neck  wrong  off  for  taking  part  with  the 
master ;  and  the  old  hen*s  for  taking  part  with  the  dame. 

To  order  without  a  constable. 

He's  no  conjuror. 

Marry  come  up,  my  dirty  cousin. 

Spoken  by  way  of  taunt,  to  those  who  boast  themselves  of  their  birth 
parentage,  or  the  like. 

Cousm-germsins  quite  removed. 

He's  fallen  into  a  oow-t — d. 

He  looks  like  a  cow-t — d  stuck  with  primroses. 

To  a  cow's  thumb. 

Orack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumsted. 

To  rock  the  cradle  in  one's  spectacles. 

Oream^ot  love. 

Snch  as  youn^  fellows  pretend  to  dairy-maids,  to  get  cream  and  other 
good  things  of  them.    Some  say  cupboard  love. 

Cuckolds  are  Christians. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  old  woman,  who,  hearing  a  youne  fellow 
call  his  dog  a  cuckold,  said  to  him,  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  a  &g  by  a 
Christian's  name  ? 

He  has  deserved  a  cushion. 
That  is,  he  hath  gotten  a  boy. 

To  kill  a  man  with  a  cmhion. 
A  curtainAQCiMXQ. 
Such  an  one  as  a  wife  reads  her  husband  when  she  chides  hiiu  in  bed. 

If  a  cuckold  come,  he'll  take  away  the  meat ;  viz.    If  there  be 

no  salt  on  the  table. 
It's  better  to  be  a-cold  than  a  cuckold. 
For  want  of  company,  welcome  trumpery. 
That's  the  cream  of  the  jest. 
It's  but  a  copy  of  his  countenance, 

1  2 
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His  COW  hath  calved^  or  bow  pigged. 

He  hath  got  what  he  sought  for,  or  expected. 
With  cost  one  may  make  pottage  of  a  stool  foot. 

D. 
The  dasnel  dawcock  sits  amongst  the  doctors. 

Corehorus  inter  olera,  Corchoros  is  a  small  herb  of  little  aoooimt :  some 
take  it  to  he  the  ifiale  pimpernel.  There  is  another  herb  so  called,  which 
resembles  mallows,  ana  is  much  eaten  bj  the  Egyptiaca; 

When  the  devil  is  blind. 
Heigh  ho  !  the  devil  is  dead. 
Strike,  Dawktn  ;  the  devil  is  in  the  hemp. 
The  devil  is  good  to  some. 

'Tis  good  sometimes  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  devU. 
Holding  a  candle  to  the  devil  is  assisting  in  a  bad  canse,  an  evil  raatlw 

The  devil  is  in  the  dice. 

When  the  devil  is  a  hog  you  shall  eat  bacon. 

To  give  one  the  do^  to  hold.     f.  e.  To  serve  one  a  dog  trick. 

'Tis  a  good  do^  can  catch  any  thing. 

He  looks  like  a  doff  nnder  a  door. 

Make  a-do,  and  have  a-do. 

I  know  what  I  do  when  I  drink. 

Drink  off  your  drink,  and  steal  no  lambs. 

Drift  is  as  bad  as  unthrift. 

He  was  hanged  that  left  his  drink  behind  him. 

Good  fellows  have  a  story  of  a  certain  male&ctor,  who  came  to  be  sue- 
pcctcd  upon  leaving  his  drink  behind  him  in  an  ale-house,  at  ^e  news  of 
a  hue  and  cry. 

A  good  dai/  will  not  mend  him,  nor  a  bad  day  impair  him. 
ril  make  him  dance  vnthout  a  pipe. 
i.  e,  I'll  do  him  an  injury,  and  he  shall  not  know  how. 

E. 

I'LL  warrant  you  for  an  e^p  at  Easter. 

He  has  all  his  ei/es  about  him.     i,  e.  He  looks  well  after  his 

affairs. 
•Tis  along  with  your  eyes^  the  crows  might  have  helped  it  wheu 

you  were  young. 

F. 

Yoir  two  9Lre  finger  and  thumb.  The  Italians  say,  JIamio  legate 
il  hellico  insieme.  They  have  tied  their  navels  together :  t.  $ 
They  are  inseparable  companions. 
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My  wife  cnenfive  loaveB  a  penny ;  t.  e.  She  is  in  travaiL 

'Tis  good^A,  if  it  were  but  caught 

It  is  spoken  of  any  considerable  eood  that  one  hath  not,  but  talks  mo?e  o( 
sues  for,  or  endeayours  after.  A  rotore  gooc^  which  is  tc  be  catched,  if  • 
man  can,  is  but  little  worth. 

To-morrow  morning  I  found  an  horse-shoe. 
The  fox  was  sick,  and  he  knew  not  where : 

He  clapp'd  his  hand  on  his  tail,  and  swore  it  was  there. 
That  which  one  moBiforeheU  soonest  comes  to  pass. 

Quod  qmsque  vitet  ntuquam^  homini  satis  eantum  est  m  horas,    Hor, 
Look  to  him,  gaoler;  there's  a-fro^  in  the  stocks. 
lie  frets  like  gummed  taffety. 

G. 

To  give  one  the  ffo-hj. 

The  way  to  be  gone  is  not  to  stay  here. 

Ck>od  goose,  do  not  bite. 

'Tis  a  sorry  goose  that  will  not  baste  herself. 

I  care  no  more  for  it  than  a  goose-t — d  for  the  Thames. 

Let  him  set  up  shop  on  Goodwill's  sands. 

This  is  a  piece  of  country  wit ;  there  being  an  equiyoque  in  the  woid 
Ooodwin,  which  is  a  surname,  and  also  signifies  gaining  wealtK 

He  would  live  in  a  gravel-pit. 

Spoken  of  a  wary,  sparing,  niggardly  person. 

This  growed  by  night. 
Spoken  of  a  crooked  stick  or  tree,  it  could  not  see  to  grow. 

Great  doings  at  Grego^ry^s  :  heat  the  oven  twice  for  a  custard. 

He  that  swallojired  a  gudgeon. 

He  hath  swore  desperatehr,  viz,  to  that  which  there  is  a  great  presump' 
tion  is  £Edse :  swallowed  a  raise  oath. 

The  devil's  guts,     i,  e.  The  surveyor's  chain. 

A  good  fellow  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedley. 

This  Pedley  was  a  natural  fool  himself,  and  vet  hail  usualbr  this  expres- 
■ion  in  his  mouth.  Indeed,  none  are  more  ready  to  pity  the  folly  of  othen, 
than  those  who  have  but  a  small  measure  of  wit  themselves. 

H. 

His  hair  grows  through  his  hood. 

He  18  very  poor ;  his  hood  is  fiill  of  holes. 
Tou  have  a  handsome  head  of  hair ;  pray  give  me  a  tester. 

When  spendthrifts  come  to  borrow  money,  t.iey  commocJy  ishor  intheil 
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errand  with  some  friyolous  discourse  in  commendation  of  the  pcrs(  n  ttioy 
would  borrow  of,  or  some  of  his  parts  or  qualities :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  beggars. 

A  handsome-hodjed  man  in  the  face. 

JSTanff  yourself  for  a  pastime. 

If  I  be  hanfd,  Til  choose  my  gallows. 

A  king  Harry* %  face. 

Better  have  it  than  hsar  of  it. 

To  take  "hea/rt  of  grace. 

To  be  hide-hound. 

This  was  a  hill  m  king  Harry's  days. 

To  be  loose  in  the  hilts. 

Hit  or  miss  for  a  cow-heel. 

A  holer-de-hoy :  half  a  man  and  half  a  boy.     According  to 

Chrose,  Hobbety-hoy. 

May  not  this  be  a  corruption  from  the  Spanish  HomMt  de  ho^t   A  man 
of  to-day. 

Hold  or  cut  cod-piece-point. 

Hold  him  to  it  buckle  and  thong. 

She's  an  hohj-day  dame. 

You'll  make  hon^  of  a  dog's-t — d. 

That  horse  is  troubled  with  corns,     i,  e.  Foundered. 

He  hath  eaten  a  horse,  and  the  tail  hangs  out  of  his  mouth . 

He  had  better  put  his  horns  in  his  pocket  than  wind  them. 

There's  but  an  hour  in  a  day  between  a  good  house-wife  and  a 

bad. 

With  a  little  more  pains,  she  that  flatters  might  do  things  neatlT. 

He  came  in  hosed  and  shod. 

He  was  born  to  a  good  estate.    He  came  into  the  world  as  a  bee  isto 
the  hiye ;  or  into  a  house,  or  into  a  trade  or  employment. 

I,  J. 

I  AM  not  the  first,  and  shall  not  be  the  last. 

To  be  Jack  in  an  office. 

An  inch  an  hour,  a  foot  a  day. 

A  h2ih)Lei  justice,  a  jill  justice,  a  good  forenoon  justice* 

He'll  do  justice,  right  or  wrong. 

K. 

Thebe  I  caught  a  hnave  m  a  purse-net. 
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Knock  under  the  board.     ITe  must  do  so  that  will  not  drink  hU 

cup. 
As  good  a  knave  I  know,  as  a  knave  I  know  not. 
A  horse-kiss*    A  rude  kiss,  able  to  heat  one's  teeth  out, 

L. 

His  house  stands  on  my  lady*s  ground. 

A  long  lansy  and  a  fair  wind,  and  always  thy  heels  here  away. 

Losses  are  lads*  leavings.     Chesh, 

In  the  east  part  of  England,  where  they  use  the  word  mauther  for  a 
girl,  they  have  a  fond  old  saw  of  this  nature,  viz : —  Wenches  are  tinkeri 
bitches^  girls  are  pedlard  truUsy  and  modhdhers  are  honest  me^is  daughters. 

He'll  laugh  at  the  wagging  of  a  straw. 

Neither  lead  nor  drive.     An  untoward,  unmanageable  'person^ 

To  play  least  in  sight. 

He  has  given  him  leg  bail.     «.  e.  decamped. 

To  go  as  if  dead  lice  dropped  out  of  him. 

He  is  so  poor,  lean,  and  weak,  that  he  cannot  maintain  his  lice. 

Thou'lt  lie  all  manner  of  colours  but  blue,  and  that  is  gone  to 

the  litting.     %,  e,  dying. 
Tell  a  lie,  and  find  the  troth. 
Listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves. 
To  lie  in  bed,  and  forecast. 
Sick  of  the  Lombard  fever,  or  of  the  idles. 
She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  strea  a  straw,  and  a  waw  a 

wall.     Chesh, 

This  the  common  people  nse  in  scorn  of  those  who  having  been  at 
London,  are  ashamed  to  speak  their  own  country  dialect. 

She  looked  on  me  as  a  cow  on  a  bastard  calf.     Somerset, 
She  lives  by  love  and  lumps  in  corners. 
I  love  thee  like  pudding  ;  if  thou  wert  pie  I  would  eat  thee. 
Every  one  that  can  lick  a  dish ;  as  much  as  to  say,  every  one 

simpliciter,  tag-rag  and  bobtail. 
'Tis  a  lightening  before  death. 

This  ifl  generally  observed  of  sick  persons,  that  a  little  before  they  0.13^ 
(heir  pains  leave  them,  and  their  understanding  and  memorv  return  t; 
them;  aa  a  candle  just  oefore  it  goes  out  gives  a  great  Uoze. 
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The  best  dog  leap  the  stile  first,     t.  e.  Let  the  worthient 

person  take  place. 
You'd  do  well  in  lubberland,  where  they  have  half  a  crown  a 

day  for  sleeping. 

M. 

Maxfield  measure,  heap  and  thrutch.     t.  e.  thrust.     Chesh. 

To  find  a  mare's  nest. 

He's  a  man  every  inch  of  him. 

A  match,  quoth  Hatch,  when  he  got  his  wife  by  the  breech. 

A.  match,  quoth  Jack,  when  he  kiss'd  his  dame. 

All  the  matter's  not  in  my  lord  judge's  hand. 

Let  him  mend  his  manners,  it  will  be  his  own  another  dav. 

He's  metal  to  the  back.     A  metaphor  taken  from  knives  and 

awards. 
'Tis  midsummer  moon  with  you.     i.  e,  you  are  mad. 
To  handle  vdthout  mittens. 
He  was  born  in  a  mill,     i,  e.  He's  deaf. 
Sampson  was  a  strong  man,  yet  could  he  not  pay  mone^ 

before  he  had  it. 
Thou  shalt  have  moon-shine  in  the  mustard  pot  for  it.     i,  e. 

Nothing. 
Sick  of  the  mulligruhs  with  eating  chopped  hay. 
You  make  a  muck-hill  on  my  trencher,  quoth  the  bride. 

You  carve  me  a  ^eat  heap.  I  suppose  some  bride  at  first,  thinking  to 
speak  elegantly  and  finely,  might  use  that  expression ;  and  so  it  was  taken 
up  in  droUcry ;  or  else  it  is  only  a  droll,  made  to  abuse  country  bridtis, 
affecting  fine  l^guage. 

This  maid  was  born  odd. 

Spoken  of  a  maid  who  lives  to  be  old,  and  cannot  get  a  husband. 

N. 

NiPENCE  nopence,  half  a  groat  lacking  twopence. 

Would  iVb  /  thank  you  had  never  been  made. 

His  nose  vdU  abide  no  jests. 

Doth  your  nose  swell  [or  eek,  *.  e.  itch]  at  that  ? 

I  had  rather  it  had  wrung  you  by  the  %09€  than  me  by  the 

belly,     t.  e,  a  f — t. 
*Tis  the  nature  of  the  beaet* 


O. 

A  BlCiiLL  qficer. 

Once  oat»  and  always  oat. 

Old  enough  to  lie  without  doors. 

Old  muek-hills  will  bloom. 

Old  man,  when  thou  diest,  give  me  thy  doublet. 

An  old  woman  in  a  wooden  ruff.     t.  e.  In  an  antique  dreaa. 

It  will  do  with  an  onion. 

To  look  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush. 

To  walk  by  owl-light. 

He  has  a  good  estate,  but  that  the  right  owner  keeps  it  from 

him. 
How  do  you  after  your  oysters  ? 
All  one  ;  but  their  meat  goes  two  ways. 

P. 

There's  9ipad  in  the  straw. 

As  it  pleases  the  painter. 

Mock  no  pannier-men^  your  ficUJier  was  a  fisher. 

Every^ita  hath  its  yease,  and  a  bean  fifteen. 

A  veaUy  in  Italian  vetcia,  is  crepitus  pentris.  So  it  rigni^cs,  pets  ut  ia- 
tnlent,  but  beans  ten  times  more. 

You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  shilling  spends. 
Peter  of  wood,  church  and  mills  are  all  his.     Chesh, 
Go  pipe  at  Padley^  there's  a  pescod  feast. 

Some  have  it,  Oo  pipe  at  CoUUm,  S^e.    It  is  spoken  in  derision  to  peopls 
that  busy  themselTes  ^>oat  matters  of  no  concernment. 

He  has  p — s'd  his  tallow. 

This  is  spoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean  after  ratting  time,  and  ms  j  b« 
applied  to  men. 

To  piss  down  one's  back.     i.  e.  to  flatter. 
Such  a  reason  pis^d  my  goose. 
He  plays  you  as  fair  as  if  he  picked  your  pocket. 
He  has  been  seeking  the  placket. 

If  you  be  not  pleased,  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and 
please  yourself. 

A  jeerinff  expression  to  inch  as  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  reasonabls 
ctfeis  of  others. 

Ai  plum  as  a  jugglem  ear.    t*  «•  a  quagmire.    Devonsh. 


^G  Ay  ALPHABET   Of 

The  best  dog  leap  the  stile  first,     t.  e.  Let  the  worthient 

person  take  place. 
You'd  do  well  in  lubber  land,  where  they  have  half  a  crown  a 

day  for  sleeping. 

M. 

Maxfield  measure,  heap  and  thrutch.     t.  e.  thrust.     ChesJu 

To  find  a  mare's  nest. 

He's  a  man  every  inch  of  him. 

A  match,  quoth  Hatch,  when  he  got  his  wife  by  the  breech. 

A.  match,  quoth  Jack,  when  he  kiss'd  his  dame. 

All  the  matters  not  in  my  lord  judge's  hand. 

Let  him  mend  his  manners,  it  will  be  his  own  another  day. 

He's  metal  to  the  back.     A  metaphor  taken  from  knives  and 

awords. 
'Tis  midsummer  moon  with  you.     i,  e,  you  are  mad. 
To  handle  without  mittens. 
He  was  born  in  a  mill,     i,  e.  He's  deaf. 
Sampson  was  a  strong  man,  yet  could  he  not  pay  mone^ 

before  he  had  it. 
Thou  shalt  have  moon^shine  in  the  mustard  pot  for  it.     i.  e. 

Nothing. 
Sick  of  the  mulligrubs  with  eating  chopped  hay. 
You  make  a  muck-hill  on  my  trencher,  quoth  the  bride. 

You  carve  me  a  ^eat  heap.  I  suppose  some  bride  at  first,  thinkinfl^  to 
speak  ele^ntly  and  finely,  might  use  that  expression ;  and  so  it  was  taken 
up  in  droUcry ;  of  else  it  is  only  a  droll,  made  to  abuse  country  bridtis, 
atfecting  fine  l^guage. 

This  maid  was  born  odd. 

Spoken  of  a  maid  who  lives  to  be  old,  and  cannot  gel  a  husband. 

N. 

NiPENCE  nopence,  half  a  groat  lackmg  twopence. 

Would  iVb  /  thank  you  had  never  been  made. 

His  nose  vnll  abide  no  jests. 

Doth  your  nose  swell  [or  eek,  *.  e,  itch]  at  that  ? 

I  had  rather  it  had  wrung  you  by  the  no9€  than  me  by  the 

belly,     t.  e,  a  f — t. 
*Ti8  the  nature  of  the  beaet* 
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0. 

A  siCaXL  officer, 

Onee  out,  and  always  out. 

Old  enough  to  lie  without  doors. 

Old  muck- hills  will  bloom. 

Old  man,  when  thou  diest,  give  me  thy  doublet. 

An  old  woman  in  a  wooden  ruff.     i.  e.  In  an  antique  dress. 

It  will  do  with  an  onion. 

To  look  like  an  owl  in  an  iyy-bush. 

To  walk  by  owl-light. 

He  has  a  good  estate,  but  that  the  right  owner  keeps  it  from 

him. 
How  do  you  after  your  oysters  ? 
All  one ;  but  their  meat  goes  two  ways. 

P. 

Thebb*s  z.pad  in  tlie  straw. 

As  it  pleases  the  painter. 

Mock  no  pannier-men^  your  father  was  a  fisher. 

Every  ^6 a  hath  its  vease,  and  a  bean  fifteen. 

A  veaUf  in  Italian  veseia,  is  ereptttu  vefttris.  So  it  eign\£eSy  peas  are  i*- 
tolent,  but  beans  ten  times  more. 

You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  shilling  spends. 
Peter  of  wood,  church  and  mills  are  all  his.     Chesh. 
Go  pipe  at  Padley,  there's  a  pescod  feast. 

Some  have  it,  Oopipe  at  Colston,  S^c.    It  is  spoken  in  derision  to  people 
that  bnsy  themselves  about  matters  of  no  concernment. 

He  has  p — s^d  his  tallow. 

This  is  spoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean  after  ratting  time,  and  may  be 
applied  to  men. 

To  piss  down  one's  back.     i.  e.  to  flatter. 
Such  a  reason  piss'd  my  goose. 
He  plays  you  as  fair  as  if  he  picked  your  pocket. 
He  has  been  seeking  the  placket. 

If  you  be  not  pleased,  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and 
please  yourself. 

A  jeering  expression  to  such  as  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  reaaonable 
efiers  of  owers. 

▲s  plum  as  a  jugglem  ear.     t.  e.  a  quagmire.    Bevonsh, 
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To  poeJcet  an  injury. 

t.  e.  To  pass  it  by  without  revenge,  or  taking  notice. 
The  difference  between  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  :js,  that  Um 

poor  walketh  to  get  meat  for  his  stomach ;  the  rich,  a  9to- 

Inach  for  his  meat. 
Prate  is  prate,  but  it's  the  duck  lays  the  eggs. 
She  is  at  her  last  prayers. 
Proo  nauut  your  mare  puts.     t.  e.  pushes. 
It  would  vex  a  dog  to  see  a  pudding  creep. 
He  was  christened  with  pump  water. 

It  is  spoken  of  one  that  hath  a  red  face. 

Pie-lid  makes  people  wise. 

Because  no  man  can  tell  what  is  in  a  pie  till  the  lid  be  taken  up. 
To  ride  post  for  a  pudding. 

Be  fair  conditioned,  and  eat  bread  with  your  pudding. 
He  is  at  a  forced  put. 

Q. 

We'll  do  as  they  do  at  Quern  ; 

What  we  do  not  to-day,  we  must  do  in  the  morn. 
Quick  and  nimble,  it  will  be  your  own  another  day. 

In  some  places  they  say,  in  drollery,  Quick  and  mmbUy  more  like  a  hear 
than  a  squirreL 

R. 

SoiCE  rain,  some  rest.     A  harvest  proverb. 

The  dirt-bird  [or  dirt-owl]  sings,  we  shall  have  rain. 

WTien  melancholy  persons  are  very  merry,  it  is  observed,  that  there 
osually  follows  an  extraordinary  fit  of  sadness ;  they  doing  all  things  com- 
monly in  extremes. 

Every  day  of  the  week  a  shower  of  rain,   and  on   Sunday 

twain. 
A  rich  rogue,  two  shirts  and  a  rag. 
night,  master,  right ;  four  nobles  a  year  is  a  crown  a  quarter. 

CJiesh. 
Right,  Roger,  your  sow  is  good  mutton. 
Room  for  cuckolds,  &c. 

He  rose  with  his  a — e  upwards.     A  sign  of  good  lucL 
He  would  live  as  long  as  old  Rosse  of  Pottem,  who  lived  till  all 

the  world  was  weary  r>f  him. 
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Let  him  alone  with  the  saint's  bell»  and  give  him  rope  enough* 

He  is  on  the  high  ropes,     i.  e.  Conceited  and  insolent. 

The  lass  in  the  red  petticoat  shall  pay  for  all. 

Young  men  answer  so  when  they  are  chid  for  being  so  prodigal  an\l 
expensive ;  meaning,  they  will  get  a  wife  with  a  good  portion,  that  shall 
pay  for  it. 

Itiehes  role  the  roast. 
Ruh  and  a  good  cast. 

Be  not  too  hasty,  and  you'll  speed  the  better.  Make  not  more  haste 
ihsmgood  speed. 

S. 

"Tis  sooner  said  than  done. 

Say  nothing  when  you  are  dead.     «.  e»  Be  silent. 

School-hoys  are  the  most  reasonable  people  in  the  world  ;  they 

care  not  how  Uttle  they  have  for  their  money. 
A  Scot  on  Scofs  bank. 

The  Scotch  ordinary.     «.  e.  The  house  of  office. 
She  has  been  stung  by  a  serpent,     i,  e.  She  is  with  child. 

E  stata  heccata  da  una  serpe,     Ital. 
That  goes  against  the  shins,     u  e.  It  is  to  my  prejudice,  I  do 

it  not  willingly. 
He  knows  not  whether  his  akoea  go  awry. 
In  the  shoemakf*r*s  stocks. 

Sigh  not,  but  send ;  he'll  come,  if  he  be  unhang' d. 
Sirrah  your  dogs,  sirrah  not  me  ; 

For  I  was  born  before  you  could  see. 
Of  all  tame  beasts  I  hate  sluts. 
He  is  nothing  but  skin  and  bones. 
Snapping  so  short  (wondering)  makes  you  look  so  lean. 
He  is  up  to  snuj^,     i,  e.  He  is  not  to  be  taken  in. 
To  spin  a  fair  thread. 

Spit  in  his  mouth,  and  make  him  a  mastiff. 
No  man  cries  stinking  fish. 
Stretching  and  yawning  leadeth  to  bed. 
Nay,  stay,  quoth  Stringer,  when  his  neck  waa  in  the  haltor. 
To  stumble  at  the  truckle-bed. 

To  mistake  the  chamber-maid's  bed  for  his  wifc'a. 
He  could  have  sung  well  before  he  broke  his  left  shouldoT 

vrith  whistling. 
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Sweet-heart  and  bag-puddiug. 

fli8  iail  will  catch  the  chin-coagh. 
Spoken  of  one  that  sits  on  the  ground. 

A  tall  man  of  his  hands,  he  will  not  let  a  beast  rest  in  hit 

pocket. 
He^s  Tom  Tell- troth. 
Two  slips  for  a  tester. 
The  tears  of  the  tankard. 

Four  farthings  and  a  thimble  make  a  tailor's  pocket  jingle. 
To  throw  snot  about,     t.  e.  To  weep. 
Though  he  says  nothing,  he  pays  it  with  thinking,  like  the 

Welchman's  jackdaw. 
When  Tom*s  pitcher  is  broken  I  shall  have  the  sheards. 

t.  e.  Kindness  after  others  are  done  with  it,  the  refuse. 

Tittle-tattle,  give  the  goose  more  hay. 

Toasted  cheese  hath  no  master. 

lyick  for  trick,  and  a  stone  in  thy  foot  besides,  qtcoth  one 

putting  a  stone  wit  of  his  morels  foot,  when  she  bit  him  on  the 

back,  and  lie  her  on  the  buttock. 
Are  there  traitors  at  the  table,  that  the  loaf  is  turned  the 

wrong  side  upwards  ? 
To  trot  like  a  doe. 
There's  not  a  t — d  to  choose,  quoth  the  good  wife,  by  her  two 

pounds  of  butter. 
He  looks  like  a  tooth-drawer  ;  i.  e,  very  thin  and  meagre. 
That's  as  trtie  as  I  am  his  uncle. 
Turnspits  are  dry. 
To  have  a  two-legged  tympany  :  i.  e.  to  be  with  child. 

V. 

Veal  will  be  cheap  :  calves  fall. 

A  jeer  for  those  who  lose  the  calves  of  their  legs  by,  &c. 

In  a  shoulder  of  veal  there  are  twenty  and  ivro  good  bits. 

This  is  a  piece  of  country  wit    Thev  mean  by  it,  there  are  tweiit| 
(others  say  forty)  bits  in  a  shoulder  of  vca(  and  but  two  good  ones. 

He's  A  velvet  true  heart.     Chesh, 
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rU  venture  it  as  Johnson  did  his  wife,  and  she  did  well* 
Uff  with  it,  if  it  be  but  a  gallon  ;  it  will  ease  your  stomAch* 

W. 

Look  on  the  toaU,  and  it  will  not  bite  yon. 

Spoken  in  jeer  to  such  as  are  bitten  with  mustard. 

A  Scotch  ivarmififf-pan.     i.  e»  A  wench. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  gentleman  travelling  in  Scotland,  who 
desiring  to  have  his  bed  warmed,  the  servant-maid  doffs  her  clothes,  and 
lays  herself  down  in  it  a  while.  In  Scotland  they  have  neither  bellows, 
warming-pans,  nor  honses  of  office. 

She's  as  quiet  as  a  wasp  in  one's  nose. 

Every  man  in  his  wat/. 

Water  bewitch'd,  i.  e,  very  thin  beer. 

Eat  and  welcome  :  fast,  and  heartily  welcome. 

I  am  very  wheamow^  ( t.  e,  nimble,)  quoth  the  old  woman, 

when  she  stepped  into  the  milk  bowl.     Torhh, 
A  white-livered  fellow. 

How  doth  your  whither  go  you  ?    i .  e.  Your  wife. 
To  shoot  wide  of  the  mark. 
Wide^  quoth  Wilson. 

To  sit  like  a  wire-dra/wer  under  his  work.     Yorhh, 
He  hath  more  mt  in  his  head  than  thou  in  both  thy  shonlden. 
He  hath  played  wily  beguiled  with  himself. 
You  may  truss  up  all  his  wit  in  an  egg-shell. 
Hold  your  tongue,  husband,  and  let  me  talk,  that  have  aD  the 

wit. 
The  wit  of  you,  and  the  wool  of  a  blue  dog,  will  make  a  good 

jmedley. 
This  is  the  world,  and  the  other  is  the  country. 
When  the  devil  is  dead,  there's  a  wife  for  Humphry. 
To  torap  it  up  in  clean  linen. 

To  deliver  sordid  or  nncleanly  matter  in  decent  languaf^e. 
A  point  next  the  wrist 

Y. 

He  has  made  a  younger  brother  of  him. 
The  younger  brother  hath  the  more  wit. 
The  younger  brother  is  the  ancienter  gentleman. 
Old  and  tough,  young  and  tender* 
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Pc7T  a  miller,  a  weaver,  and  a  tailor,  in  a  bag,  and  shake  theiOi 

the  first  that  comes  out  will  be  a  thief. 
Harry's  children  of  Leigh,  never  an  one  like  another. 
A  seaman,  if  he  carries  a  mill-stone,  will  have  a  quail  out  of 

it.     Spoken  of  the  common  mariners,  if  they  can  come  at  thing  % 

that  may  he  eaten  or  drank. 

Go  here  away,  go  there  away,  quoth  Madge  Whitworth,  when 
she  rode  the  mare  in  the  tedder. 

There's  struction  («'.  e.  destruction)  of  honey,  quoth  Dunkinly, 
when  he  lick'd  up  the  hen-t — d. 

I  kiU'd  her  for  good  will,  said  Scot,  when  he  killed  his  neigh- 
bour's mare. 

Gip  with  an  ill  rubbing,  quoth  Badger,  when  his  mare  kicked. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  expression,  used  to  people  that  are  pettish  and 
froward. 

He's  a  hot  shot  in  a  mustard-pot  when  both  his  heels  stand 

right  up. 
Three  dear  years  will  raise  a  baker's  daughter  to  a  portion, 

'  2Y9  not  the  smallneea  of  the  bread,  hut  the  knavery  of  the  baker. 

I  hope  better,  quoth  Benson,  when  his  wife  bid  him  come  in, 
cuckold. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  are  just  half  a  score. 

He  answers  with  monosyllables^  as  Tarleton  did  one  who  out- 
ate  him  at  an  ordinary. 

My  name  is  Twyford  5  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

The  Spaniards  say,  No  se  nada,  de  mia  vinos  vengo. — Span.  When  a 
man  will  not  know  or  be  concerned  in  what  has  happened,  he  pleads  that 
he  has  been  absent  at  his  yineyard. 

Read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find,  says  old  Suffolk. 
rU  make  him  fly  up  with  Jackson's  henu.     i.  e.  undo  him. 

So,  when  a  man  is  broke,  or  undone,  we  say  he  is  blown  up. 
I'll  make  him  water  his  horse  at  Highgate. 

t.  e,  ril  sue  him,  and  make  him  take  a  journey  up  to  London. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  Bradshaw's  windmill  ?  Leicest* 

What  haTO  I  to  do  with  other  mens*  matters  ? 
He  that  would  have  ifood  luck  in  horses,  must  kiss  the  parson's 

wife. 


He  that  sdUcs  his  nose,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits  his  (act  lo 

the  king. 

A  man  can  do  BO  more  than  he  can. 
'Tis  an  ill  gnest  that  neyer  drinks  to  his  host. 
Eat  thy  meat,  and  drink  thy  drink,  and  stand  thy  gronndi 

old  Harry. 
He  toils  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  who  roasts  meat  for  other 

people's  eating. 

Run  tap,  ran  tapster. 

This  IB  said  of  a  tapster  that  drinks  so  much  himself,  and  if  lO  (reo  of 
his  drink  to  others,  that  he  is  fain,  to  run  away. 

He  hath  got  the  fiddle,  hut  not  the  stick. 

t.  e.  The  hooks,  hut  not  the  learning,  to  make  use  of  them,  or  the  iko. 

That's  the  way  to  catch  the  old  one  on  the  nest. 

This  must  be  if  we  brew. 

That  is,  if  we  undertake  mean  uid  sordid  or  Incratiye  emploTmrnts,  we 
must  he  content  with  some  trouhle,  inconyenience,  affironts,  duturbanc<i,  kc. 

All  friends  round  the  Wrekin,  not  forgetting  the  trunk-maker 
and  his  son  Tom. 
A  proverhial  expression,  common  in  Essex. 


PBOTEBBIAL  PEBIPHBASES  OF  OliE  DBITKE. 

He's  disguised.  He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese 
in  his  head.  He  has  drunk  more  than  he  has  bled.  He  has 
been  in  the  sun.  He  has  a  jag  or  load.  He  has  got  a  dish. 
He  has  got  a  cup  too  much.  He  is  one  and  thirty.  He  is 
dagg*d.  He  has  eut  his  leg.  He  is  afflicted.  He  is  top- 
heavy.  The  malt  is  above  the  water.  As  drunk  as  a  wheel- 
barrow. He  makes  indentures  with  his  legs.  He's  well  to 
live.  He's  about  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  or  accounts.  He 
has  made  an  example.  He  is  concerned.  He  is  as  drunk  as 
David's  sow.  He  has  stolen  a  manchet  out  of  the  brewer's 
basket.  He's  raddled.  He  is  very  weary.  He  drank  till  he 
gave  up  his  half-penny,  i,  e,  vomited. 

PBOTEBBIAL  PHBASES  AND  SENTEITCES  BELOKOHTO  TO  DBIITK 

AND  DBIKKTKO. 

Lick  your  dish.  Wind  up  your  bottom.  Play  oiF  your 
dust.     Hold  up  your  dagger  hand.     Make  a  pearl  on  your 
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nail.  To  bang  the  pitcher.  There's  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer. 
Sup,  Simon,  the  best  is  at  the  bottom.  Ale  that  would  make 
a  cat  to  speak.  Fill  what  you  will,  and  drink  what  you  fill. 
She's  not  a  good  housewife  that  will  not  wind  up  her  bottom. 
I.  e,  take  off  her  drink.     He  has  shot  the  cat. 

A  LIAB. 

He  deserves  the  whetstone.  He'll  not  let  any  body  lie  by 
him.  He  shall  have  the  king's  horse.  He's  a  long-bow  man. 
He  lies  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot. 

A   GEEAT   LIE. 

That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  That's  a  loud  one.  That's 
a  lie  with  a  witness.  A  lie  with  a  latchet.  That  sticks  in  his 
throat.  If  a  lie  could  have  choked  him,  that  would  have 
done  it.     The  dam  of  that  was  a  wisker. 

A  BANKEUPT. 

He's  all  to  pieces.  He's  blown  up.  He  has  shut  up  his 
shop  windows.  He  dares  not  show  his  head.  He  hath  swal- 
lowed a  spider.  He  hatli  shewed  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels. 
He  is  marched  off.  He  goes  on  his  last  legs.  He  is  run  off 
his  legs. 

A  WHOEE. 

She's  like  a  cat,  she'll  play  with  her  tail.  She's  as  right 
as  my  leg.  Alight-skirts.  A  kind-hearted  soul.  She's  loose 
in  the  hUts.  A  lady  of  pleasure.  A  cockatrice.  A  leman. 
She's  as  common  as  a  barber's  chair.  As  common  as  the  high- 
way. She  lies  backward,  and  lets  out  her  fore-rooms.  She 
is  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid.  She  is  one  of  us.  She's  a 
wagtail. 

A  COYETOrS  FEESON. 

His  money  comes  from  him  like  drops  of  blood.  He'U  flay 
a  flint.  He'll  not  lose  the  droppings  of  his  nose.  He  serves 
the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone.  He'll  dresa 
an  egg  and  give  the  offal  to  the  poor.  He's  like  a  swine,  never 
good  until  he  come  to  the  knife.  AvwruB  ntst  cum  moritw  nii 
THiefaeit,  Lat.     His  purse  is  made  of  toad's  skin. 
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PBOTEBBIAL  PHRASES   BELATINO  TO   SETEBAL  TBADS8. 

The  smith  hath  always  a  spark  in  his  throat.  The  smith 
and  his  penny  are  both  black.  Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 
Cobbler's  law ;  he  that  takes  money  must  pay  the  shot.  To 
brew  in  a  bottle,  and  bake  in  a  bag.  The  devil  would  have 
been  a  weaver  but  for  the  Temples.  The  gentle  craft.  Sir 
Hugh's  bones.  A  hangman  is  a  good  trade,  he  doth  his  work 
by  day-light.  It  is  good  to  be  sure.  Toll  it  again,  quoth  the 
miller.  Any  tooth,  good  barber.  A  horse-doctor,  «.  e.  a  far- 
rier. He  should  be  a  baker,  by  his  bow-legs.  Take  all,  and 
pay  the  baker.     He  drives  a  subtle  trade. 

PBOTEBBIAL  PHBASES  ADOPTED    PBCM   THE   OBEEKS,   APPLI- 
CABLE  TO   HUMAK  POLLIES,  ABSVBDITIES,  OB  PUBSUITS. 

He  ploughs  the  air.  He  washes  the  Ethiopian.  He  mea- 
sures a  twig.  He  opens  the  door  with  an  axe.  He  demands 
tribute  of  the  dead.  He  holds  the  serpent  by  the  tail.  He 
takes  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  is  making  clothes  for  fishes. 
He  is  teaching  an  old  woman  to  dance.  He  is  teaching  a  pig 
to  play  on  a  flute.  He  catches  the  vnnd  with  a  net.  He 
changes  a  fly  into  an  elephant.  He  takes  the  spring  from  the 
year.  He  is  making  ropes  of  sand.  He  sprinkles  incense  on 
a  dunghill.  He  is  ploughing  a  rock.  He  is  sowing  on  the 
sand.  He  takes  oil  to  extinguish  the  fire.  He  chastises  the 
dead.  He  seeks  water  in  the  sea.  He  puts  a  rope  to  the  eye 
of  a  needle.  He  is  washing  the  crow.  He  draws  water  with 
a  sieve.  He  gives  straw  to  his  dog,  and  bones  to  his  ass.  He 
numbers  the  waves.  He  paves  the  meadow.  He  paints  the 
dead.  He  seeks  wool  on  an  ass.  He  digs  the  well  at  the 
river.  He  puts  a  hat  on  a  hen.  He  runs  against  the  point  of 
a  spear.  He  is  erecting  broken  ports.  He  fans  with  a  feather. 
He  strikes  with  a  straw.  He  cleaves  the  clouds.  He  takes  a 
spear  to  kill  a  fly.  He  brings  his  machines  after  the  war  is 
over.  He  washes  his  sheep  vnth  scalding  water.  He  speaks 
of  things  more  ancient  than  ch»os.  He  roasts  snow  in  a  fur- 
nace. He  holds  a  looking-glass  to  a  mole.  He  is  teaching 
iron  to  swim.     He  is  building  a  bridge  over  the  sea. 
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PROVEEBS  THAT  AKE  ENTIRE  SENTEK0E8. 

A. 

LoxG  ahsenty  soon  forgotten. 

Parallel  to  this  arc,  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind,  and  Seldom  um,  wmfar^ 
gotten  :  and  not  much  different  those  ureek  ones,  TijXov  vaiovrt^  ^i\o- 
oi'K  ciVc  (piXoi.  Friends  dwelling  afar  off  are  not  friends.  And  IloXXd^ 
^tXiag  cnrpofTfiyopia  dtiXvffi,  Forbearance  of  conversation  diflsolyes  friend^ 
■hip. 

There  is  no  accord  where  every  man  would  be  a  lord. 

Adversity  makes  a  man  wise,  not  rich. 

The  French  say,  VeiU  au  visage  rend  un  homme  sage.  The  wind  in  a 
man's  face  makes  him  wise.  If  to  be  good  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  cer- 
tainly affliction  and  adversity  make  men  better.     Vexatio  dat  inteUectum, 

He  that's  afraid  of  every  grass  must  not  p — s  in  a  meadow. 

Chi  ha  pauta  cFogni  urtica  non  pisoi  in  herba, — Ital.  He  thafs  afi:md  of 
every  nettle  muBi  not  p — s  in  the  grass. 

He  that's  afraid  of  leaves  must  not  come  in  a  wood. 

This  is  a  French  pioverb  Englished.  Qui  a  peur  des  feuiUes  ne  doit  pas 
alter  au  hois.  The  Italians  say,  Non  entri  tra  rosea  e  fuso,  ek*  non  vuei 
esserfUato, 

He  that's  afraid  of  the  wagging  of  feathers,  must  keep  from 
among  vnld  fowl. 

Mr.  Cotgrave,  in  his  French  Dictionary,  produces  this  as  an  English 
proverb,  parallel  to  the  preceding. 

He  that's  afraid  of  wounds  must  not  come  nigh  a  battle. 

These  four  proverbs  have  all  one  and  the  same  sense,  viz.  That  timorous 
persons  must  keep  as  far  off  from  danger  as  they  can.  They  import  also, 
that  causeless  fear  works  men  unnecessary  disauiet,  puts  them  upon  absurd 
and  foolish  practices,  and  renders  them  ri(Ucuious. 

He  is  never  likely  to  have  a  good  thing  cheap  that  is  afraid  to 
ask  the  price.  11  n^amra  jamais  hon  marohd  qui  ne  le  deniandt^ 
pas. — Fr. 

Agree,  for  the  law  is  costly. 

This  is  good  counsel  backed  with  a  ^ood  reason,  the  charges  of  a  suiu 
many  times  exceeding  the  value  of  the  thing  contended  for.  The  Italians 
■ay,  Meglio  k  tnagro  accordo  ehe  grassa  senienza,  A  lean  agreement  if 
better  than  a  fat  sentence. 

A  man  cannot  live  by  the  air. 
Good  ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth. 
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Pair  chieve  good  ale,  it  makes  many  folks  speak  as  they  thiuk. 

Fair  chieye  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  WeU-^are  sometimes  is  in 
the  south,  that  is,  good  speed,  good  success  have  it,  I  eommend  it.  It 
shall  have  my  good  wish,  or  good  word.    In  vino  Veritas, 

We  shall  lie  all  alike  in  our  graves. 

.^qtta  teUus  pattpeH  reehtditur  regiimque  pueris. — ^Horat.    Mora  seeptra 
Ugonibua  aquat.    No  oecupa  maa  pies  de  tierra  el  euerpo  del  papa  que  el  del 
sacristan,  aunque  sea  mas  alto  el  uno  que  el  otro,  que  al  entrar  en  el  hoyo  (cdc$ 
no8  agustamos  y  encofetnoSf  6  nos  haeen  <yustar  y  eneoger^  mal  que  noa  pese^ 
a  buenas  noches, — Span. 

No  living  man  all  things  can. 

Nim  omnia  poaattmus  omnea, — Yirgil.  See  many  sentences  to  this  purpose 
in  Erasmus's  Adages. 

Almost  vfras  never  hanged. 

Almost  and  very  nigh  saves  many  a  life. 

The  signification  of  this  word  almoat  having  some  latitude,  men  are  apt 
to  stretch  it  to  cover  untruths. 

Anger  is  short-lived  in  a  good  man. 
Angry  (or  hasty)  men  seldom  want  woe. 

Hasty,  in  our  language,  is  but  a  more  gentle  word  for  angry.  Anger, 
indeed,  makes  men  hasty,  and  inconsiderate  in  their  actions.  Aerwr  iraque 
mentem  praeipitant,     Olla  que  mucko  yervej  aabor  pierde. — Span. 

He  that  is  angry  without  a  cause,  must  be  pleased  without 

amends. 
Two  anons  and  a  bye  and  bye  is  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Scald  not  your  lips  in  another  man's  pottage. 

Parallel  hereto  is  that  place,  JProv,  zxxvi.  17. 
The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the  more  he  shows  his  tail. 

The  higher  beggars  or  base-bred  persons  are  advanced,  the  more  they 
discover,  the  lowness  and  baseness  of  their  spirits  and  tempers  :  for  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  JProv,  xxxvi.  i.  "  Honour  is  unseemly  for  a  fool."  Tufai 
come  la  eimia,  ehi  piu  va  in  alto  piu  moatra  il  eulo, — Ital.  The  Italians,  I 
find,  draw  this  proverb  to  a  different  sense  to  signify  one,  who,  the  more 
he  speaks  the  more  sport  he  makes,  and  the  more  ridiculous  he  renders 
himself. 

Argus  at  home,  but  a  mole  abroad.   In  casa  argo,  difwyi'%  talpa, 

A  man  should  be  scrupulously  attentive  to  what  is  going  forward  in  hiji 
own  house,  but  blind  to  what  passes  in  another's. 

Stretch  your  arm  no  further  than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 

Metiri  ae  quemque  modulo  auo  ae  pede  verum  est. 

An  m't/ul  fellow  is  the  devil  in  a  doublet. 

v  2 


M  FBOYEBBS  THAT  ABM 

Never  be  ashamed  to  eat  your  meat. 

Apt4d  mensam  vereiundari  neminem  deeet,  Erasmua  takes  notice  tluit 
this  proverb  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  save  that  the  vulgar 
add,  neqw  in  lecto :  whereas,  saith  ho,  Nusquatn  magis  habenda  est  vereeundim 
ratio  qitdtn  in  lecto  et  canvivio.  Yet  some  there  are,  who,  out  of  a  rustle 
■hamo-facedncss,  or  over-mannerliness,  are  very  troublesome  at  table, 
dxpccting  to  be  carved  to,  and  often  invited  to  eat,  and  refusing  what  you 
oner  them,  &c.  The  Italians  say  Almost  in  the  same  words,  A  tavoia  nan 
hisogna  haver  verpgna.  And  the  French,  Qui  a  honte  de  manger  a  honte  d$ 
vivre.    He  that  is  ashamed  to  eat  is  ashamed  to  live. 

Every  man  must  eat  a  peck  of  ashes  before  he  dies. 

Lose  nothing  for  asking. 

Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand  with  the  king's 

horses. 
An  ass  was  never  cut  out  for  a  lap-dog. 
An  ass  covered  with  gold  is  more  respected  than  a  horse  with 

a  pack-saddle. 
A  kindly  aver  will  never  make  a  good  horse. 

This  is  a  Scotch  Proverb,  quoted  by  King  James  in  his  Baeilieon  Doron, 
It  seems  the  word  aver  in  Scottish  signifies  a  colt,  as  also  appears  by  that 
other  proverb.  An  inch  of  a  nag  is  worth  a  span  of  an  aver.  In  our  an- 
cient writings  averium  signifies  any  labouring  beast,  whether  ox  or  horsey 
and  seems  to  be  all  one  with  the  Latmjumentum. 

Awe  makes  dun  draw. 

B. 

That  which  is  good  for  the  hack  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Omnia  eommoditae  suafert  incommoda  seeum. 

He  loves  bacon  well  that  hcks  the  swine-sty  door. 
Where  bacTs  the  best,  naught  must  be  the  choice. 
A  bad  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field. 

U  fCy  a  pa8  si  petit  buisson  qui  ne  ports  ombre, — ^Fr.  That  is,  it  ii 
better  to  have  any  though  a  bad  friend  or  relation,  than  to  be  quite  des- 
titute, and  exposed  to  the  wide  world. 

A  bad  shift  is  better  than  none. 

Some  say,  Better  half  an  egg  than  an  empty  shelL 

When  hale  is  he^t,  boot  is  next. 

Uext  is  a  contraction  of  highest,  as  next  is  of  nighest.  Bale  is  an  old 
English  word,  siernifying  misery;  and  boot,  profit  or  help.  So  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  When  things  are  come  to  the  worst  they'll  mend.  Q)m 
dupUeantur  lateres  venit  Moset 
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A  bald  head  is  soon  shaven. 

Quien  pequena  heredad  tienea  pasos  la  mlde.     Span. 

Make  not  balks  of  good  ground. 

A  balk,  Latin  aeamnum :  a  piece  of  earth  which  the  ploagh  sUpi  orer 
without  turning  up  or  breaking.  It  is  also  used  for  narrow  slips  of  land 
left  unploughed  on  purpose  in  champagne  countries,  for  boundaries  between 
mens*  lands,  or  some  other  convenience. 

A  good  face  needs  no  band ;  and  a  bad  one  deserves  none. 
Some  make  a  rhyme  of  this,  by  adding.  And  a  pretty  wench  no  land. 

At  a  great  bargain  make  a  pause. 

More  words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain, 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse. 

B<m  march^  tire  V  argent  hora  de  la  bourse. — Fr.  Hfercadoria  baratOf 
roubo  das  bolsas. — Port.  Good  cheap  is  dear,  for  it  tempts  people  to  buy 
what  they  need  not 

Bare  walls  make  giddy  house-wives. 

f.  e.  Idle  house-wives,  they  have  nothing  whereabout  to  busy  them- 
selves, and  shew  their  good  house-wifery.  We  speak  this  in  excuse  of 
the  good  woman,  who  doth,  like  St.  raul's  wiaow,  trtpikpxifrBat  rAg 
oiKiaiy  gad  abroad  a  little  too  much,  or  that  is  blamed  for  not  giving 
the  entertainment  that  is  expected,  or  not  behaving  herself  as  other  ma- 
trons do.  She  hath  nothing  to  work  upon  at  home ;  she  is  disconsolate, 
and  therefore  seeketh  to  divert  herself  abroad :  she  is  inclined  to  be  vir- 
tuous, but  discomposed  through  poverty.  Parallel  to  this  I  take  to  be 
that  French  proverb,  Vuides  cJtambresfont  les  dames  foUes,  which  yet  Mr. 
Cotgrave  thus  renders.  Empty  chamben  make  women  play  the  wantons ;  ia 
a  different  sense. 

The  greatest  barkers  bite  not  sorest ;  or,  dogs  thai,  bark  at  a 
distance  bite  not  at  hand. 

Cane  ehi  abbaia  non  morde. — Ital.  Chien  qui  ahbaye  ne  mordpas, — Fr. 
Canes  timidi  vehementius  latrant.  Ca*^e  tidi  cane  muto  et  aqud  silente. 
Have  a  care  of  a  silent  dog  and  a  still  water.  Cad  que  muito  ladra  fumca 
bompera  eaga. — Port. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn* s  the  strongest  knight. 

'Tis  a  hard  battle  where  none  escapes. 

Be  as  it  may,  be  is  no  banning. 

Every  bean  hath  its  black. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  naseiiur. — Horat.  rraffrjiri  KOpvSaXoiai  xP^  XSfftop 
iyytviOau  Non  est  alauda  sine  cristd,  Omni  mah  punico  inest  granum 
pure,     Ogni  grano  ha  la  sua  semola.     Every  grain  hath  its  bran. — Ital^ 

Sell  not  the  bear's  skin  before  you  have  caught  him. 

yon  vender  lapeUe  del  erto  inanzi  che  siapreso,    Ital. 
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Never  be  ashamed  to  eat  your  meat. 

Aptsd  mensam  vereiundari  netninem  decet.  Erasmua  takes  notice  tluit 
this  proverb  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  save  that  the  Tolgar 
add,  fieqtte  in  lecto :  whereas,  saith  he,  Nusquam  magis  habenda  est  verwumUiB 
ratio  qndni  in  lecto  et  canvivio.  Yet  some  there  are,  who,  out  of  a  rustle 
■hamo-fuccdncss,  or  over-mannerliness,  are  very  troublesome  at  table, 
sxpocting  to  be  carved  to,  and  often  invited  to  eat,  and  refusing  what  you 
oner  them,  &c.  The  Italians  say  ^moat  in  the  same  words,  A  tavoia  non 
hisogna  haver  vergogna.  And  the  French,  Qui  a  honte  de  manger  a  honte  d$ 
vivre.    He  that  is  ashamed  to  eat  is  ashamed  to  live. 

Every  man  must  eat  a  peck  of  ashes  before  he  dies. 

Lose  nothing  for  asking. 

Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand  with  the  king's 

horses. 
An  ass  was  never  cut  out  for  a  lap-dog. 
An  ass  covered  with  gold  is  more  respected  than  a  horse  with 

a  pack-saddle. 
A  kindly  aver  will  never  make  a  good  horse. 

This  is  a  Scotch  Proverb,  quoted  by  King  James  in  his  BasiUeon  Dortm, 
It  seems  the  word  aver  in  Scottish  signifies  a  colt,  as  also  appears  by  thai 
other  proverb,  An  inch  of  a  nag  is  worth  a  span  of  an  aver.  In  our  an- 
cient writing  averium  signifies  any  labouring  beast,  whether  ox  or  hofWf 
and  seems  to  be  all  one  with  the  Latin /wm^^wto. 

Awe  makes  dun  draw. 

B. 

That  which  is  good  for  the  back  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Omnia  eommoditaa  suafert  incommoda  secutiu 

He  loves  bacon  well  that  licks  the  swine-sty  door. 
Where  bacTs  the  best,  naught  must  be  the  choice. 
A  bad  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field. 

//  f»'y  a  pas  si  petit  buisson  qui  ne  porte  ombre, — ^Fr.  That  is,  it  if 
better  to  have  any  though  a  bad  friend  or  relation,  than  to  be  quite  des* 
titutc,  and  exposed  to  the  wide  world. 

A  bad  shift  is  better  than  none. 

Some  say.  Better  half  an  Qf^g  than  an  empty  shelL 

When  bale  is  he^t,  boot  is  next. 

Uext  is  a  contraction  of  highest,  as  next  is  of  nighest.  Bale  is  an  old 
English  word,  si^iifying  misery;  and  hoot,  profit  or  help.  So  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  When  thijigs  are  come  to  the  worst  they'll  mend.  Q)m 
d/ujiUcantur  lateres  venit  Moeet 
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A  bald  head  is  soon  shaven. 

Quien  pequena  heredad  tienea  pasoa  la  mide.     Span. 

Make  not  balks  oi  good  ground. 

A  balk,  Latin  acamnum :  a  piece  of  earth  which  the  plough  sUpi  over 
without  turning  up  or  breaking.  It  is  aLso  used  for  narrow  slips  of  land 
left  unploughed  on  purpose  in  ^ampagne  countries,  for  boundaries  between 
mens*  lands,  or  some  other  convenience. 

A  good  face  needs  no  band;  and  a  bad  one  deserves  none. 
Some  make  a  rhyme  of  this,  by  adding.  And  a  pretty  wench  no  land. 

At  a  great  bargain  make  a  pause. 

More  words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse. 

Boh  march^  tire  V argent  hora  de  la  bourse, — Fr.  Hfercadoria  baraU^ 
roubo  das  bolsas. — Port.  Good  cheap  is  dear,  for  it  tempts  people  to  buy 
what  they  need  not. 

Bare  walls  make  giddy  house-wives. 

f.  e.  Idle  house-wives,  they  have  nothing  whereabout  to  busy  them- 
selves, and  shew  their  good  house-wifery.  We  speak  this  in  excuse  of 
the  good  woman,  who  doth,  like  St.  haul's  widow,  TrtpdpxiffOai  rA^ 
oiKiaQ,  gad  abroad  a  little  too  much,  or  that  is  blamed  for  not  giving 
the  entertainment  that  is  expected,  or  not  behaving  herself  as  other  ma- 
trons do.  She  hath  nothing  to  work  upon  at  home,*  she  is  disconsolate, 
and  therefore  seeketh  to  divert  herself  abroad :  she  is  inclined  to  be  vir- 
tuous, but  discomposed  through  poverty.  Parallel  to  this  I  take  to  be 
that  French  proverb,  Vuides  cJtambres  font  les  dames  foUes,  which  yet  Mr. 
Cotgrave  thus  renders,  Empty  chambers  make  women  play  the  wantons ;  ia 
a  different  sense. 

The  greatest  barkers  bite  not  sorest ;  or,  dogs  thai,  bark  at  a 
distance  bite  not  at  hand. 

Cane  ehi  abbaia  non  morde, — Ital.  Chien  qui  dbbaye  ne  mordpas, — Fr. 
Canes  titnidi  vehementius  latrant.  Co»^e  tidi  eane  mtUo  et  aqud  silente. 
Have  a  care  of  a  silent  dog  and  a  still  water.  Cab  que  mutto  ladra  nunea 
bom  pera  eaga. — ^Port. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn^ s  the  strongest  knight. 

'Tis  a  hard  battle  where  none  escapes. 

Be  as  it  may,  be  is  no  banning. 

Every  bean  hath  its  black. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  naseitur. — Horat.  irdfrrjiri  KOpvdaXotai  xP^  XSfftop 
iyytviOau  Non  est  alauda  sine  eristd,  Chnni  malo  punico  inest  granum 
fpure,     Ogni  grano  ha  la  sua  semola.     Every  grain  hath  its  bran. — Ital^ 

Sell  not  the  bear's  skin  before  you  have  caught  him. 
yon  vender  lapeUe  del  erwo  inanzi  che  siapreso,    Ital. 
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He  mast  have  iron  nails  that  scratches  a  bear* 
A  man  may  bear  'till  his  back  breaks. 

If  people  find  him  patient,  they'll  be  sure  to  load  him. 

He'll  bear  it  away,  if  it  be  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy. 

Spoken  of  a  pilferer. 

You  may  beat  a  horse  *till  he  be  sad,  and  a  co\%  'till  she  bi 

mad. 

All  that  are  in  bed  must  not  have  quiet  rest. 

Where  bees  are,  there  is  honey. 

Where  there  are  industrious  persons,  there  is  wealth  ;  for  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich.  This  we  see  verified  in  our  neighbours  the 
Hollanders. 

A  beggar  pays  a  benefit  with  a  louse. 
Beggars  must  be  no  choosers. 

The  French  say.  Borrowers  must  be  no  choosers. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horse-back,  he'll  ride  to  the  devil. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  in  altum. — Claudian.  //  n'est  orgueU  gu$ 
de  pattvre  enrichi. — ^Fr.  There  is  no  pride  equal  to  the  enriched  beggar's. 
II  villan  nobilitado  non  eonosce  ilparentado. — Ital.  The  clown  ennobled 
wUl  not  own  his  kindred  or  parentage.  The  Spaniards  say,  Mete  mendig^ 
en  tu  pqjaTj  y  hazeraete  ha  heredero. 

Sue  a  beggar,  and  get  a  louse. 

jRete  non  tenditur  aceipitri  neque  mUvio,    Terent.  Phorm. 
Much  ado  to  bring  beggars  to  stocks  ;  and  when  they  come 

there,  they'll  not  put  in  their  legs. 
Beggars  breed,  and  rich  men  feed. 
A  beggar  can  never  be  bankrupt. 
'Tis  one  beggar's  woe  to  see  another  by  the  door  go. 

Kai  Trrwx^c  nTtox*^  <i>9ovifi. — Hesiod.  Etiam  mendicm  mendieo  invidet. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  beggar  than  a  fool. 

£  meglio  esaer  mendicante,  che  ignorante.     Ital. 

A  lord's  heart  and  a  beggar's  purse  agree  not. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

Be  bon  commencement  bonne  Jin, — Fr.  Et  de  bonne  vie  bonne  Jin,  A  good 
life  makes  a  good  death.  Boni  prineipii  Jinia  bonus.  The  Portugue-se  say, 
A  boa  vontade  supre  a  obra. 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Dimidium  facti  qui  ecepit  habet. — Herat.  Which  some  make  pentameter 
by  putting  m  bene  before  eapil.  Ba/rba  bagnata  mezza  rasa, — Ital.  A 
beard  once  washed  is  half  shaven. 
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Believe  well  and  have  well. 

The  bell]/  hath  no  ears. 

Venter  non  habet  aures.  Ventre  affkmd  fCa  point  ^oreiUea, — Fr.  Diis- 
course  to  or  call  upon  hungry  persons,  they  will  not  mind  you,  or  leave  their 
meat  to  attend.  Or,  as  &asmus,  Ubi  de  pastu  agitury  non  attendtmtur 
honeatce  ratiottea,  Nothing  makes  the  vulg^  more  untractable,  fierce,  and 
seditious,  than  scarcity  and  hunger.  Neecit  plebes  jejuna  timere.  There  is 
jome  reason  the  belly  should  have  no  ears,  because  wordi  will  not  fill  it. 
Elvimtre  ayuno^  no  oye  a  ninguno. — Span. 

Better  belly  burst  than  good  drink  or  meat  lost. 

Little  difference  between  a  feast  and  a  belly -full, 

A  heUy-fulVa  a  belly-full,  whether  it  be  meat  or  drink. 

When  the  belly  is  full,  the  bones  would  be  at  rest. 

The  belly  is  not  fill'd  with  fair  words. 

Best  to  bend  while  it  is  a  twig. 

Udum  et  moUe  lutum  es,  nunc  nunc  properandtta  et  aeri^ 
Fingendus  ainejine  rotd.     Pers. 

Qua  prcebet  lataa  arbor  ipatiantibm  umbrasy 

Quo  posita  est  primum  tempore  virga  fuit, 
Ikmc  poterat  manibus  aummd  tellure  reveUiy 

Nunc  atat  in  immenaum  viribua  acta  auia.     Ovid. 
Quare  tunc  formandi  morea  (inquit  Erasmus)  dim  moUia  adhtte  ataa ; 
tunc  optimia  aaaueaeendum  dim  ad  quidvia  cereum  eat  ingenium.  Oe  guipoulain 
prend  enjeuneaae^  il  le  continue  en  vidlleaae. — Fr.     The  tricks  a  colt  getteth 
at  his  first  backing,  will  whilst  he  continueth  never  be  lacking. — Chtgr. 

They  have  need  of  a  besom  that  sweep  the  house  with  a  turf. 
The  best  is  best  cheap. 

Zo  barato  ea  caro, — Span.  For  it  doth  the  buyer  more  credit  and 
service. 

Best  is  best  cheap,  if  you  hit  not  the  nail. 
Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
The  best  things  are  worst  to  come  by. 
Diffidlia  quapulchra :   ^^aXcTrd  rd  koX^ 

Better  untaught  than  ill  taught. 

Beware  of  Had  I  wist. 

Beware  of  him  whom  God  hath  marked. 

Do  as  you're  bidden,  and  you'll  never  bear  blame. 

Birchen  twigs  break  no  ribs. 

JBirds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Like  will  to  like.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  many  proverbs  to  thif 
purpose,  as  *Atil  icoXoidc  ^pbs  KoXoibv  l^nvet.  Semper  graculua  assidet 
Ifraeulo,  Thm^  ftkv  rerrtyi  ^tXoc>  ftvpfiaKi^k  fivpfAa^, — Theocrat.  Cicada 
€iead4B  charay  formic<B  formica,     'Q(  dul  rbv  hfioiov   dyn  ^idg  ug  rd$ 
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ofioiov, — Homer.  Odyss.  5.  Semper  aimilem  dueit  Deus  jd  wntlem.  "Ofioiow 
ofioi  if)  0iAov.  Simile  gaudet  atmUi ;  eVOfioiov  ofioiov  ItpUTai.  Simili 
appetit  simile^  unde  et  *0/iO(6r*}c  Ti)Q  ipiXortjrog  fx^'jTrip.  Likeness  is  the 
mother  of  love.  JEqucUis  aqttalem  delectai.  Young  men  delight  in  the 
.  company  of  the  young,  old  of  old,  learned  men  of  learned,  wicked  ot 
wicked,  good  fellows  of  drunkards,  &c. — Tully  in  Cat.  maj.  Fares  eum 
paribus  (ut  est  in  vetereproverbioj  factllimi  congregantur. 

He's  in  great  want  of  a  hird  that  will  give  a  groat  for  an  owl. 
One  hird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

E  meglio  aver  oggi  un  novo,  ehe  dimani  una  gaUina. — Ital.  Better  have 
an  %^^  to-day,  than  an  hen  to-morrow.  Miettx  vaut  un  tenez  que  deux  voua 
Paurez, — Fr.  r^v  irap<ovvav  a/i€Xy6,  ri  top  ibtvyovra  iiuKttQ^ — Theocr. 
Pr<Bsentem  mulgeasy  quid  fugientem  insequerisf  N^Trioc  'oc  ^^  (Toifia 
\ind»v  r*  aviroc/ia  dia»Kei. — Hesiod.  lie  that  leaves  certainty,  and  sticks 
to  chance,  when  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance.  The  Spaniards  say,  Mas  vale 
paxaro  en  la  manOf  que  buytre  volando.  A  sparrow  in  hand  is  worth  more 
than  a  vulture  flying.  A  small  benefit  obtained,  is  better  than  a  great  one 
in  expectation. 

'Tis  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  it  own  nest. 

Tbv  o'lKot  9ri<Tavpbv  ^ia/3aXX<iv. 

Every  bird  must  hatch  her  own  egg. 

Tute  hoe  intristi  omne  tibi  exedendum  est. — ^Terent.  It  should  seem  thii 
liatin  proverb  is  still  in  use  among  the  Dutch.  For  Erasmus  saith  of  it, 
Qua  quidem  sententia  vel  hodie  vuigo  nostrati  in  ore  est,  Faber  compedes  quas 
fecit  ipse  gestet. — Auson. 

The   bird  that  can  sing,  and  will  not  sing,  must  be  made 

to  sing. 
Small  birds  must  have  meat. 

Children  must  be  fed,  they  cannot  be  maintained  with  nothing. 

Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  more. 

If  you  cannot  bite,  never  shew  your  teeth. 

He  that  bites  on  every  weed,  must  needs  light  on  poison. 

He  that  is  a  blab  is  a  scab. 

A  Spanish  shrug  will  sometimes  shift  off  a  lie  as  well  as  a  louse. 
Black  vnll  take  no  other  hue. 

This  dyers  find  true  by  experience.  It  may  signify,  that  vicious  persoiM 
are  seldom  or  never  reclaimed.  Zanarum  nigra  nullum  colorem  bibuni, 
— Plin.  Ub.  8.  h.  n. 

He  that  wears  black,  must  hang  a  brush  at  his  back. 
A  black  plum  is  as  sweet  as  a  white. 

The  prerogative  of  beauty  proceeds  from  fancy. 
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A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg. 

This  is  a  French  proverb.    Noire  gdline  pond  blane  (Buf.     T  conceive  tho 
meaning  of  it  b,  that  a  black  woman  may  bear  a  fair  child. 

It  is  ill  to  drive  hlacJc  hogs  in  the  dark. 

They  have  need  of  a  blessing  who  kneel  to  a  thistle. 

Blind  men  can  judge  no  colours. 

H  eieeo  non  git*diea  de  colori, — Ital.     rl  rv^Xif  leal  Karowrptit]   Quid 
oaf  00  cum  apeculo  f    El  dego  maljuzgara  de  colores, — Span. 

The  blind  eat  many  a  fly. 

A  man  were  hetter  he  half  blinds  than  have  both  his  eyes  out. 

Mas  vale  tuerto  que  ciigo.     Span. 
Who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard  ? 

*A.fta6ia  fiiv  ^paaoQy  Xoyifffibs  ^*  ^kvov  ^ipiu  Ignorance  breeds  eon* 
Sdence :  consideration,  slowness  and  warineM. 

Who  so  blind  as  he  that  will  not  see  ? 
Blow  first,  and  sip  afterwards. 

Simul  sarbere  etjiare  difficile  est. 
Blow  out  the  morrow,  and  throw  the  bone  to  the  dogs. 

A  taunt  to  such  as  are  troublesome  by  blowing  their  nose. 
A  blot  is  no  blot  unless  it  be  hit. 
Blmhing  is  virtue's  colour. 

Great  boast  and  small  roast  make  unsavoury  mouths. 
Great  boasty  small  roast. 

Grands  vanteura  petite  faiaeura, — Fr.  Bpidpsog  (paivtrca  &p  XaydtQ 
Briareua  ease  apparet  eum  ait  Upua.  And  ^paffva  irpb  epyts  U  ttoXKh  fcajcd^. 
Grandea  atoardaa,  tudo  nada, — Port. 

The  nearer  the  baney  the  sweeter  the  flesh. 

He  that  is  bom  to  be  hanged  shall  never  be  drowned. 

He  that  was  bom  under  the  three  half-penny  planet  shall 

never  be  worth  two-pence. 

He  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing. 

He  that  borrows  must  pay  agaiu  with  shame  or  loss. 

Shame,  if  he  returns  not  as  much  as  he  borrowed ;  loss,  if  more ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  cut  the  hair. 

The  father  to  the  bought  and  the  son  to  the  plough. 

This  8a}in^  I  look  upon  as  too  narrow  to  be  placed  in  the  lamily  of 
proverbs ;  it  is  rather  to  be  deemed  a  rule  or  maxim  in  tho  tenure  of  the 
Gavel-kind,  where,  though  the  father  had  iudgment  to  be  hanged,  yet 
there  followed  no  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  but  his  son  might  ( a  happy  imin, 
MOording  to  Horace's    description)  paterna  rura   bobua  exerccre  s^. 
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Though  there  be  that  expound  this  proverb  thus,  The  father  to  the  bough, 
I.  e.  to  his  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting ;  and  the  son  to  the  plough,  i .  «, 
to  a  poor  husbandman's  condition. 

They  that  are  hound  must  obey. 
Better  to  how  than  break. 

Bvaut  tnieux  plier  que  rompre, — Fr.  Emeglio pi^ar  ehe  aeamzzar,-^ 
Jtal.  Melhor  he  dohrar  que  quebrar. — Port.  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
Latin  prorerb  says,  Melius  frangi  quamflecti.  On  certain  occasions  it  is 
better  to  yield  than  to  persist  in  ruinous  obstinacy. 

A  how  long  bent  at  last  waxeth  weak. 

Eareo  si  romps  se  std  troppo  teso. — Ital.  Areus  nimis  intensus  rumpitur. 
Things  are  not  to  be  strained  beyond  their  tonus  and  strength.  This  may 
be  applied  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind :  too  much  labour  and  studf 
weakens  and  impairs  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Otia  corpus  aluut,  animus  quoque  paseitur  iBis; 
Immodieus  eotUrd  carpit  utrumque  labor, 

Brag*s  a  good  dog,  but  that  he  hath  lost  his  taiL 

Brag^s  a  good  dog  if  he  be  well  set  on ;  but  he  dare  not  bite. 

Brag's  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better. 

Much  hran  and  little  meal. 

Muito  faUar  poueo  saber.    Port. 

Beware  of  hreed;  i,  e,  an  ill-breed.     Chesh. 

What  is  hred  in  the  bone  will  never  out  of  the  flesh. 

Chi  Vha  per  natura  fin  alia  fossa  dura. — Ital.  That  which  comes  natu- 
rally continues  till  death.  Lo  que  en  la  Idche  se  mama  en  la  mortqfa  se 
derrdma,—S^aa.  The  Latins  and  Greeks  have  many  proverbial  sayings  to 
this  purpose,  as  Zupt*s  pilum  mutat  nan  mentem ;  The  wolf  may  change 
his  hair  (for  wolves  and  horses  grow  grey  vrith  age),  but  not  his  disposition. 
Naturam  expeUas  furcd.  licet  usque  recurret.     Horat. 

And  OvTVOTf  TToiTiffeiQ  rbv  KapKivov  bpBd  fiadiCeev. — Aristoph. 
You  can  never  bring  a  crabfish  to  go  straight  forwards.  And  ^vXov 
dyKvXov  Hbinor'  opOov,  "Wood  that  grows  crooked  will  hardly  be 
straightened.  Persons  naturally  inclined  to  any  vice  will  hardly  be 
reclaimed.  For  this  proverb  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  worst  senpe^ 
The  Portuguese  say,  Quern  mas  manha^  Ao,  tarde  ou  nwtca  asperdera. 

Let  every  man  praise  the  hridge  he  goes  over. 

t.  e.  Speak  not  ill  of  him  who  hath  done  you  a  courtesy,  or  whom  you 
have  made  use  of  to  your  benefit,  or  do  commonly  make  use  of. 

Bridges  were  made  for  wise  men  to  walk  over,  and  fools  to 

ride  over. 
A  hnhe  will  enter  without  knocking. 
Bring  not  a  bagpipe  to  a  man  in  trouble. 
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A  broken  sack  will  hold  do  corn. 

This  is  a  French  proverb  Englished :  Uh  sac  perei  ne  peut  Unir  h  gram  : 
thongh  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  many  common  both  to  Franco 
and  England,  and  some  that  run  throuj^h  most  languag^es.  Saeoo  rotto  mm 
iien  migUo, — Ital.    Millet  being  one  of  the  least  of  grains. 

A  broken  sleeve  holdeth  the  arm  back. 
Mach  hruit  little  fruit. 
Who  htiUs  the  cow  must  keep  the  calf. 
Mr.  Howel  saith  that  this  is  a  law  proverb. 
The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Almost  all  lang^oages  afford  us  sayings  and  proverbs  to  this  purpose  : 
sach  are  iraOtov  di  t£  vrjirioQ  iyvto. — Hesiod.  *P£x9kv  ik  rt  vriiricQ 
iyvio. — Homer.  Fiacator  ictus  saper ;  struck  by  the  scorpion  fish,  or 
pastinaca,  whose  prickles  are  esteemed  venomous.  Cari  acottato  da  t  aequa 
calda  ha  paura  poi  della  fredda. — Ital.  The  same  we  find  in  French ; 
Chien  eehaude  eraint  Veaufroide,  t.  e.  The  scalded  dog  fears  cold  water. 
The  Spaniards  say,  Qato  eaaUdado  del  aguafria  a  miedo. 

Busy  will  have  bands. 

Persons  that  are  meddling  and  troublesome  must  be  tied  short. 

Who  more  bttsy  than  they  that  have  least  to  do  ? 

Far  a  guisa  deUa  coda  del  poreo  ehe  ttUto  il  giomo  seta  dimenay  $  por  U 
sera  rum  afaUo  nulla.    Ital. 

Every  man  as  his  business  lies. 

The  Italians  say,  Qui  fd  le  fatti  auoij  non  itembratta  le  mani.  He  who 
doth  his  own  business,  defileth  not  his  hands. 

Btmness  is  the  salt  of  life. 

All  is  not  butter  the  cow  sh — s. 

Nim  i  tutto  butyro  ehe  fa  la  voeea,    ItaL 
What  is  a  pound  of  butter  among  a  kennel  of  hounds  ? 
They  that  have  good  store  of  butter,  may  lay  it  thick  on  their 

bread,  [or  put  some  in  their  shoes.] 

Cui  muUum  eetpiperia  etiam  oleribm  immiscet. 
That  which  virill  not  be  butter,  must  be  made  into  cheese. 
They  that  have  no  other  meat. 

Bread  and  butter  are  glad  to  eat. 
Who  buys,  hath  need  of  an  hundred  eyes ;  who  sells,  hath 

enough  of  one. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb.  Chi  eompra  ha  hieogno  di  cent  occhii,  ehi 
vmde  n*  ha  aasai  de  una.  And  it  is  a  usual  saying,  Caveat  etnptor;  Iiet 
the  buyer  look  to  himself;  the  seller  knows  both  the  worth  and  price  ol 
hif  commodity. 

Buying  and  selling,  is  but  winning  and  losing. 
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c. 

A  ^r«-bead  will  feast  a  hunter  and  his  hoauds. 
A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can. 
Care  not  would  have  it. 
Care  will  kill  a  cat. 
And  yet  a  cat  is  said  to  have  nine  iivea.     Ourafaeit  eam$. 

Care's  no  cure. 

Cuidad  nab  he  saber.    Port. 

A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt.  -    ^ 

Cento  earre  di  pensieri  non  pageranno  un*  onciu  di  debito. — ^Itai  a.  «.  An 
hundred  cart-loads  of  thoughts  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  deht.  Feeadum* 
hree  no  pagan  deudas, — Span. 

The  best  cart  may  overthrow. 
A  muffled  cat  is  no  good  mouser. 

Gotta  guantata  non  piglia  mat  soriee. — Ital.  A  gloved  cat,  &c.  Thd 
Portuguese  say,  Qato  meador  nunca  bom  murador :  A  mewing  cat,  &c. 

That  cat  is  out  of  kind  that  sweet  milk  will  not  lap. 

You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat^h&n.  her  skin. 

The  cat  loves  fish,  but  she*s  loth  to  wet  her  feet. 

Or  in  rhyme,  thus ; 

Fain  would  the  eat  fish  eat, 
But  she's  loth  to  wet  her  feet. 

Ze  chat  aime  lepoieeon,  male  U  n^aime  pas  d  meniUer  la  patte, — Fr.  la 
the  same  words ;  so  that  it  should  seem  we  borrowed  It  of  the  French. 

The  more  you  rub  a  cat  on  the  rump,  the  higher  she  seta  up 

her  tail. 
The  cat  sees  not  the  mouse  ever. 
Well  might  the  cat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were  out. 
When  the  cat  winketh,  little  wots  the  mouse  what  the  cat 

thinketh. 

Though  the  cat  winks  a  while,  yet  sure  she  is  not  blind. 

How  can  the  eat  help  it,  if  the  maid  be  a  fool  ? 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb ;  Che  ne  pud  la  gatta,  se  la  maaeara  i  motto,    ■ 
Not  setting  up  things  securely  out  of  her  reach  or  way. 

That  that  comes  of  a  cat  will  catch  mice.  { 

Parallel  whereto  is  that  Italian  proverb,  Chi  di  gaUina  nosee  eotmm  ek§ 
rozole.  That  which  is  bred  of  a  hen  will  scrape.  Chi  do  gotta  naece  eorim 
piglia, — Ital. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 

An  old  cat  laps  as  much  as  a  young  kitlln* 
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.When  the  eat  is  away,  the  mice  will  plaj. 

Ze»  raU  aepromenent  k  V  atse,  IkouUfiy  a  wint  ie  tkaU^ — Yt.  Qfirn* 
do  la  gotta  turn  e  in  cata^  i  mnriei  baUano. — liJi  Vam$  lot  giao$^  jf  uUoit^ 
derse  loa  ratoa. — Span. 

•When  candles  are  out,  all  ettU  are  grej. 

^  Joan  is  as  goocl  as  my  ladj  in  tlie  dark.  Avvvd  opAivrvc  «'a^«  jin^ 
il  avT^.    JhnoehelodotloBgattmmmpardim,    S^um, 

The  eat  knows  whose  lips  she  licks. 

Bern  sa6$  o  goto  et^fat  bmrbas  Utmie. — ^Port  The  Portogncse  also  say, 
Bern  »ab$o  demo quefragaXko  rompe,  Sdfiene  vmuiior  eenn,  M  retio  Undat, 

Cry  yon  mercy,  Idll'd  my  eat. 

This  is  spoken  to  them  who  do  one  a  shrewd  tam,  and  thai  make  satif- 
fiustion  with  asking  pardon,  or  crying  mercy. 

By  hiting  and  scratching,  eat$  and  dogs  come  together ;  or. 
Biting  and  scratching  gets  the  cat  with  kitlin. 

.  t.  e.  Men  and  maid-serrants,  that  wran^  and  quarrel  most  one  with  ih« 
>ther,  are  often  ohserrvd  to  marry  together* 

I'll  keep  no  more  eats  than  will  catch  mice  7 

t;^  Nomoreinfiunilytiian  win  earn  their  liring.    Bomermi, 

Who  shall  hang  the  hell  ahout  the  eaiC%  neck. 

Appiear  eki  9uoC  U  sonagKo  aUa  gotta  t — ^ItaL  The  mice,  at  a  eonsnlta- 
iion  held  how  to  secure  themselyes  from  the  cat,  resolred  npon  hanging  a 
bell  abont  her  neck,  to  give  warning  when  she  was  near ;  but  when  thii 
was  resolved,  they  were  as  far  to  seek ;  for  who  would  do  it  ?  This  may  he 
tarcasticaUy  applied  to  those  who  prescribe  impossible  or  impracticable 
means  for  the  effecting  any  thing. 

He  that  leaves  certainty,  and  sticks  to  chance. 

When  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance. 

They  may  sit  in  the  ehair  that  have  malt  to  sell. 

It  ekanceth  in  an  hour  that  comes  not  in  seven  years. 

Fhui  mimfoH  ffokt  hora  benigm^ 

Qukm  ti  te  veneris  corAmendet  epistola  Marti,    Horat. 

Every  man  is  thought  to  have  some  luck}r  hour,  wherein  he  hath  an  op- 
portunity offered  1dm  of  being  happy  all  his  life,  could  he  but  discern  it, 
jmd  embrace  the  occasion,  jiceasca  in  un  punto  quel  che  non  accasea  in 
cento  anni. — ItaL  It  falls  out  in  an  instant  which  falls  not  out  in  a  hun- 
dred years.    JDonde  no  ae  pienea,  eaUa  la  liebre. — Span. 

There  is  jchanec  in  the  cock's  spur. 

Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves. 

Charity  begins  at  home. 

Self-love  is  the  measure  of  our  love  to  our  neighbour.  Many  sentenoei 
foeor  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  this  purpose ;  as,  Omnee  tAi 
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ttuKita  fkiu  malunt  qudm  atteri, — ^Terent.  Andr.  Prox%mu8  sum  $gomti  mikL 
—Ibid.  4>iX€t  ^  iavTH  fidKXov  oifdUg  sddva,  &c.  v.  Erasm.  Adag.  Jk 
Utono  ate  et  tuoi,  epoi  a  gU  aUri  te  tupuoi, — ^Ital.     MiatH  oofurriiv  ^onf 

When  good  cheer  is  lacking,  our  friends  will  be  packing. 
El  pan  eomidOf  la  eompania  desheeha.    Span. 

Those  that  eat  cherries  with  great  persons,  shall  have  their  eyes 

sprinted  out  with  the  stones. 

ybn  k  hum  nutngiar  eireggie  eo*  aignori,    ItaL 

Chickens  feed  capons. 

i.  e,  Ab  1  understand  it,  chickens  come  to  be  capons,  and  capons  were 
int  chickens. 

'Tis  a  wise  child  knows  his  own  father. 

Oif  yap  wmrig  tov  yovovdviyvut.     Homer.  Odyss. 

Child's  pig,  but  father*s  bacon. 

Parents  usually  toll  their  children,  This  pig  or  this  lamb  is  thine ;  but 
when  they  come  to  be  grown  up,  and  sola,  parents  themselves  take  the 
money  for  them. 

A  child's  bird,  and  a  boy's  wife,  are  well  used.     8omer. 

Charre-folks  are  never  paid. 

That  is,  giTC  them  what  you  will,  they  are  never  contented. 

When  the  child  is  christened,  you  may  have  godfathers  enough. 

When  a  man's  need  is  supplied,  or  his  occasion  over,  people  are  ready  to 
offer  their  assistance  or  service. 

Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth. 

The  Dutch  proverb  hath  it  thus :  Tou  are  not  to  expect  truth  from  any 
one  but  children,  or  persons  drunk  or  mad.  Jn  vino  Veritas^  we  know. 
Enfana  etfola  aona  devtna,     Fr. 

Children  and  fools  have  merry  lives. 

For,  out  of  ignorance,  or  forgetmlness  and  inadvertency,  they  are  not 
concerned  either  for  what  is  past,  or  for  what  is  to  come.  Neither  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  one,  nor  fear  of  the  other,  troubles  them,  but  only  the  sense 
of  present  pain.  Nothing  sticks  upon  them :  they  lay  nothing  to  Iteart. 
Hence  it  hath  been  said,  Nihil  acire  eat  vita  jiteundiaaima  ;  to  which  tliat  of 
Ecclesiastes  gives  some  countenance :  He  that  increasetii  knowledge,  in- 
ereaseth  sorrow. 
Children  suck  the  mother  when  they  are  young,  and  the 

father  when  they  are  old. 
So  we  have  the  chink,  we'll  bear  the  stink. 

Lueri  bonua  eat  odor  ex  re  qualibet, — Juvenal.  This  was  the  emperor 
Yespasian's  answer  to  those  who  complained  of  his  laying  gabels  on  urin«^ 
and  other  sordid  things. 

After  Christmas  coines  Lent. 
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1%e  church  is  not  so  large  but  the  priest  may  say  service  in  it* 

The  nearer  the  church  the  £arther  from  God. 

This  is  a  French  proverb :  Prea  do  tegliae  loin  de  Dieu. 

Church-work  goes  on  slovrly. 

Let  the  church  stand  in  the  church-yard. 

Where  God  hath  his  church,  the  devil  will  have  his  chapel. 

Nbn  81  tosto  8%  fa  un  templo  d  Bio  come  il  diavolo  dfabriea  una  capeUa^ 
appresao, — Ital.     Detras  de  la  eruz  eata  el  didblo. — Span. 

Pater-noster  built  churches,  and  our  father  pulls  them  down. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  buildin?  of  churches  as  an  argument  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Roman  religion ;  for  when  men  have  once  entertained  on  opmion 
of  expiating  sin,  and  meritin?  heaven,  by  such  works,  they  will  be  forward 
''nou^h  to  give  not  only  the  Droit  of  their  land,  but  even  of  their  body,  for 
the  sin  of  their  soul :  and  it  is  easier  to  part  with  one's  goods  than  one's  sins. 

Claw  a  churl  by  the  breech,  and  he  will  sh —  in  your  fist. 

Persons  of  a  servile  temper  or  education  have  no  sense  of  honouTi  and 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

XTngmtem  pungit,  pungentem  ruatieua  ungiU  - 

Which  sentence  both  the  French  and  Italians,  in  their  languages,  have 
made  a  proverb.  Oignez  villain  qi^il  voua  poindra, — Fr.  &c.  Insomuch, 
that  one  would  be  apt,  with  Aristotle,  to  think,  that  there,  are  aervi  natm^ 

The  greatest  clerks  are  not  always  the  vrisest  men. 

For  prudence  is  gained  more  by  practice  and  conversation  than  by  study 
and  contemplation. 

'Tis  the  clerk  makes  the  justice. 
Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  falls. 

Those  that  rise  suddenly,  from  a  mean  condition  to  great  estate  or  dig- 
nity, do  often  fall  more  suddenly,  as  I  might  instance  in  many  court- 
favourites  :  and  there  is  reason  for  it,  because  such  a  speedy  advancement 
is  apt  to  beget  pride,  and  consequently  folly,  in  thera,  and  envy  in  others, 
which  must  needs  precipitate  them.  Sudden  changes  to  extraordinary  good 
or  bad  fortune,  are  apt  to  turn  mens'  brains.  A  coder  va  chi  troppo  alto  aale, 
— Ital.    Naeenle  dlaa  a  la  hormigaf  para  que  aepierda  tnaa  ayna. — Span. 

The  clock  goes  as  it  pleases  the  clerk. 

Can  jack-an-apes  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his  heels  ? 

Close  sits  my  shirt,  but  closer  my  skin. 

That  is.  I  love  my  firiends  well,  but  myself  better :  None  so  dear  to  me 
as  I  am  ro  myseii.  Or,  My  body  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  goods.  Flm 
prea  eat  la  chair  que  la  ehemiae, — Fr. 

A  close  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 

People  must  speak  and  solicit  for  themselves,  or  tHey  are  not  like  to  ob- 
tain preferment.    Nothing  carries  it  like  to  boldness  az\d  impoKtunato^ 
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ftuliiia  ^ae  malunt  qudm  (Uteri, — Terent.  Andr.  Proxtmus  sum  $gomti  mikL 
—Ibid.  4>iX€t  ^  iavTH  fidXkov  ovStis  nhiva^  &c.  v.  Erasm.  Adag.  Ik 
\ttono  dte  et  tuoi,  epai  a  gU  aUri  ae  tupuoi, — Ital.     Mtffw  oofurriiv  &arif 

When  good  cheer  is  lacking,  our  friends  will  be  packing. 
El  pan  eomidoy  la  eompania  desheeha.    Span. 

Those  that  eat  eherries  with  great  persons,  shall  have  their  eyes 

sprinted  out  with  the  stones. 

Non  i  buon  mangiar  eireggie  ed  aignori,    Ital. 

Chickens  feed  capons. 

i.  e.  As  I  understand  it,  chickens  come  to  be  capons,  and  capons  were 
int  chickens. 

'Tis  a  wise  child  knows  his  own  father. 

Ov  yap  in^TiQ  iov  yovov  dviyvto.    Homer.  Odyss. 

Child's  pig,  but  father*s  bacon. 

Parents  usnaUy  toll  their  children,  This  pig  or  this  lamb  is  thine ;  bnt 
when  they  come  to  be  grown  np,  and  sola,  parents  themselves  take  the 
money  for  them. 

A  child's  bird,  and  a  boy*s  wife,  are  well  used.     8am&r» 

Charre-folks  are  never  paid. 

That  is,  give  them  what  yon  will,  they  are  never  contented. 

When  the  child  is  christened,  you  may  have  godfathers  enough. 

When  a  man's  need  is  supplied,  or  his  occasion  over,  people  are  ready  to 
offer  their  assistance  or  service. 

Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth. 

The  Dutch  proverb  hath  it  thus :  Tou  are  not  to  expect  truth  from  any 
one  but  children,  or  persons  drunk  or  mad.  Jbi  vino  Veritas^  we  know. 
Enfana  etfola  aona  devina,     Fr. 

Children  and  fools  have  merry  lives. 

For,  out  of  ignorance,  or  forgetnilness  and  inadvertency,  they  are  not 
concerned  either  for  what  is  past,  or  for  what  is  to  come.  Neither  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  one,  nor  fear  of  the  other,  troubles  them,  but  only  the  sense 
of  present  pain.  Nothing  sticks  upon  them :  they  lay  nothing  to  Iteart. 
Hence  it  hath  been  said.  Nihil  acire  eat  vitajucundiaaima;  to  which  tliat  of 
Ecclesiastes  gives  some  countenance :  He  tihat  increaseth  knowledge,  in* 
ereaseth  sorrow. 
Children  suck  the  mother  when  they  are  young,  and  the 

father  when  they  are  old. 
So  we  have  the  chink^  we'll  bear  the  stink. 

Lueri  bonua  eat  odor  ex  re  qualibet, — Juvenal.  This  was  the  emperor 
Yespasian's  answer  to  those  who  complained  of  his  laying  gabeJs  on  urin«^ 
and  other  sordid  things. 

After  Christmas  coines  Lent. 
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1%e  ehureh  is  not  so  large  but  the  priest  may  say  service  in  it* 

The  nearer  the  church  the  farther  from  God. 

This  is  a  French  proverb :  Prea  de  teglue  loin  d$  Dieu, 

Church-work  goes  on  slovrly. 

Let  the  church  Bt&nd  in  the  church-yard. 

Where  God  hath  his  church,  the  devil  vnll  have  his  chapel. 

Non  at  tosto  si  fa  un  templo  d  Dio  cotne  il  diavolo  dfabrica  una  capeUa^ 
appresso. — ^Ital.     Detras  de  la  cruz  esta  el  diablo. — Span. 

Pates-noster  built  churches,  and  our  father  pulls  them  down. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  building  of  churches  as  an  argument  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Roman  religion ;  for  when  men  have  once  entertained  un  opinion 
of  expiating  sin,  and  meritin?  heaven,  by  such  works,  they  will  be  forward 
''nou^h  to  give  not  only  the  Droit  of  their  land,  but  even  of  their  body,  for 
the  sm  of  their  soul :  and  it  is  easier  to  part  with  one's  goods  than  (me's  sins. 

Clavir  a  churl  by  the  breech,  and  he  will  sh —  in  your  fist. 

Persons  of  a  servile  temper  or  education  have  no  sense  of  honouTi  and 
must  be  dealt  with  accordmgly. 

TTngentem  pungit^  pungeniem  rusticua  ungit. 

Which  sentence  both  the  French  and  Italians,  in  their  languages,  have 
made  a  proverb.  Oignez  villain  qtiU  vous  poindra. — Fr.  &c.  Insomuch, 
that  one  would  be  apt,  with  Aristotle,  to  think,  that  there,  are  servi  naturdt 

The  greatest  clerks  are  not  always  the  vdsest  men. 

For  prudence  is  gained  more  by  practice  and  conversation  than  by  study 
and  contemplation. 

'Tis  the  clerk  makes  the  justice. 

Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  falls. 

Those  that  rise  suddenly,  from  a  mean  condition  to  great  estate  or  dig- 
nity, do  often  fall  more  suddenly,  as  I  might  instance  in  many  court- 
favourites  :  and  there  is  reason  for  it,  because  such  a  speedy  advancement 
is  apt  to  beget  pride,  and  consequently  folly,  in  them,  and  envy  in  others, 
which  must  needs  precipitate  them.  Sudden  changes  to  extraordinary  good 
or  bad  fortune,  are  apt  to  turn  mens'  brains.  A  eaderva  ehi  troppo  aUo  sale, 
— Ital.     NaeerUe  dlas  a  la  Jiormiga^  para  que  tepierda  mas  ayna, — Span. 

The  clock  goes  as  it  pleases  the  clerk. 

Can  jack-an-apes  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his  heels  ? 

Close  sits  my  shirt,  but  closer  my  skin. 

That  is.  I  love  my  firiends  well,  but  myself  better :  None  so  dear  to  me 
as  I  am  ro  myseii.  Or,  My  body  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  goods.  Flat 
prea  eat  la  chair  que  la  ehemiae, — Fr. 

A  close  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 

People  must  speak  and  solicit  for  themselves,  or  tbey  are  not  like  to  ob- 
tain preferment.    Nothing  carries  it  like  to  boldness  az\d  impartnnato^ 
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yea,  impudent  bogging.  Men  will  give  to  Buch  w  dejenden^^  to  avoid 
tlieir  trouble,  who  would  have  no  consideration  of  the  m^xlest,  though 
never  so  much  needing  or  well  desorvinf^.  Bocca  trinciata  moaea  non  ei 
0ntra, — ItaL  En  bocca  cerrada  no  entra  moscef — Span.  The  French 
■ay,  A  goupU  endormi  rten  ne  tombe  en  U  geule, 

*Tis  a  bad  cloth  indeed  that  will  take  no  colour. 

Cattiva  i  giseUa  lana  che  non  ai  puo  tin ff ere,     Ita- 

Cloudy  mornings  turn  to  clear  evenings. 
Non  91  maU  nunc  et  olim  tie  erit. 

Better  see  a  clout  than  a  hole  out. 
They  that  can  cobble  and  clout. 

Shall  have  work  when  others  go  witLuut. 

The  Spaniards  say,  Qmen  tiene  arte,  v^  ^or  toda  pirte. 

Glowing  coah  sparkle  oft. 

When  the  mind  is  heated  with  any  passion,  it  will  often  break  cut  in  words 
and  expressions.    Psalm  xxxix.  1. 

You  must  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 

Noifacdamola  apeee  aecondo  Ventrata. — Ital.  We  must  spend  according 
to  our.income.  Selon  le  pain  U  faut  le  couf-eau, — Fr.  AoDording  to  the 
bread  must  be  the  knife ;  and  Fol  eat  qui  plua  deapend  que  aa  rente  ne 
vaut. — Fr.  He  is  a  fool  that  spends  more  money  than  his  receipts. 
Sumptua  cenaum  ni  auperet, '^^la.VLt,  Foen.  Mesae  tenua  proprid  vice, 
*^Pcrs. 

Every  cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill. 

G alius  in  auo  aterquilinioplnrimum  potest. — Senec.  inludicro.  Coda 
gallo  canta  en  au  muladar. — Span.  The  French  say,  Chien  aur  8<m  fu- 
mier  eat  hardi :  A  dog  is  stout  on  his  own  dunghill. 

Let  him  that  is  cold  blow  the  coal. 
In  the  coldest  flint  there  is  hot  fire. 
Cold  of  completion,  good  of  condition. 
A  ragged  colt  may  make  a  good  horse. 

An  unhappy  boy  may  make  a  good  man.  It  is  used  sometimes  to  siff« 
nify,  that  children  which  seem  less  handsome  when  young,  do  afterwards 
gruw  ink)  shape  and  comeliness :  as,  on  the  contrary,  we  say,  Feir  in  the 
cradle,' and  foul  in  the  saddle:  and  the  Scots,  A  kindly  aver  will  never 
make  a  good  horse. 

Come,  but  come  stooping. 

Fien  ma  vien  yobb<K  That  iii|  oome  well  loadtd^  and  you  shiiU  bi 
welcome. 

Company  makes  cuckolds* 
Comparisons  are  odious. 
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Conceited  goods  are  quickly  spent. 
Al  mttdble  sin  raizj  presto  se  le  quvsbra  ia  eerviz.    Span. 

Confess,  and  be  hanged. 

A  generous  confession  disarms  slander. 

An  evil  conscience  breaks  many  a  man's  neck. 

A  clear  conscience  is  a  sure  card. 

He's  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers. 

Celui  ffotweme  bien  mal  le  miel  qui  rien  taste  et  sea  doigts  r^en  leche. — Fr, 
He  is  an  ill  keeper  of  honey  who  tastes  it  not. 

God  sends  meat,  and  the  devil  sends  cooks. 
Salt  cooks  bear  blame,  but  fresh  bear  shame. 
Com  and  horn  go  together, 
t.  e.    For  prices :  when  com  is  cheap,  cattle  are  not  dear ;  and  vice  versa. 

Much  com  lies  under  the  straw  that  is  not  seen. 

More  costf  more  worship. 

I'll  not  change  a  cottage  in  possession  iox  a  kingdom  in 

reversion. 

Some  say,  A  little  in  one's  own  pocket,  is  better  than  much  in  another 
man's  purse. 

All  covety  all  lose. 

Covetousness  brings  nothing  home. 

Q^i  tout  convoite  Undperd, — Fr.  And,  Qui  frqp  empoiffne  riettn*estraittt. 
He  that  grasps  at  too  much,  holds  fast  nothing.  The  fable  of  the  dog  ii 
known,  who,  catching  at  the  appearance  in  the  water  of  the  shoulder  of 
mutton  he  had  in  his  mouth,  let  it  drop  in,  and  lost  it.  Chitutto  Mraec*4i 
nulla  stringa. — Ital. 

A  cough  will  stick  longer  by  a  horse  than  half  a  peck  of  oats* 
Good  counsel  never  comes  too  late. 
For,  if  good,  it  must  suit  the  time  when  it  is  given. 

Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched. 
Ante  victoriam  ne  eanas  triumphum. 

You  must  go  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  at  London. 

So  many  countries  so  many  customs. 
Tant  de  gens  tant  de  guises,    Fr. 

A  man  must  go  old  to  the  court,  and  young  to  a  cloister, 

that  would  go  from  thence  to  heaven. 
A  friend  in  court  is  worth  a  penny  in  a  man's  purse. 

Bon  fait  avoir  ami  en  eour,  ear  le  proees  en  est  plus  court, — Fr.  A  friend 
in  court  makes  the  process  short. 

Far  from  court,  far  from  care. 

Full  of  courtesy,  full  of  craft. 

Sincere  and  true-hearted  persons  are  least  given  to  compliment  and 
eeremcny.    It  is  Buspidous  he  hath  some  design  upon  me,  who  courts  and 

a 
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flatten  me.  Chi  Ufa  pm  carezza  ehe  non  tniole.  o  ingannato  fha,  o  ingannM 
te  vuole. — Ital.  He  that  makes  more  of  you  than  you  desire  or  eipect, 
either  he  hath  cozened  you,  or  intends  to  do  it. 

Less  of  your  courtesy y  and  more  of  your  purse. 
Re  cpttulandum  non  verbis. 

Call  me  cousin,  but  cozen  me  not. 

Curs*d  cows  have  short  horns. 

Dot  Deus  immiti  eomua  eurta  hovi. 

Proyidence  so  disposes,  that  they  who  have  the  will,  want  the  power  or 
means  to  hurt. 

Who  would  keep  a  coWf  when  he  may  have  a  pottle  of  milk    ^ 
for  a  penny  ?  I 

Many  a  good  cow  hath  but  a  bad  calf. 

'AvSptop  iip^mv  rkKva  wrifiaTa.  HeroumJUii  noxiu  Uavpot  y&p  roc  j 
TrdiStQ  ofioiot  TTarpi  rriXovrai'  ol  TrXeiopeg  KaxiovQ,  iravpoi  di  te  Trarpoc 
dp6tovc. — Horner^  Odyas,  £.  ^lius  Spartianus,  in  the  life  of  Severus,  shews, 
by  many  examples,  *that  men  famous  for  learning,  virtue,  valour,  or  success, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  either  left  behind  them  no  children,  or  iiuch  as 
that  it  had  been  more  for  their  honour,  and  the  interest  of  human  affairs, 
that  they  had  died  childless.  We  might  add  unto  those  which  he  pro- 
duceth,  many  instances  out  of  our  own  history.  So  Edward  the  First,  a 
wise  and  valiant  prince,  left  us  Edward  the  Second :  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Richard  the  Second :  Henry  the  Fifth,  a  valiant  and  successful 
king,  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  very  unfortunate  prince,  though  otherwise  a  good 
man.  And  yet  there  want  not  in  history  instances  to  the  contrar]^ ;  as 
among  the  French,  Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  in  continual 
succession ;  so  Joseph  Scali?er,  the  son,  was,  in  point  of  scholarship,  uo 
whit  inferior  to  Julius  the  mther.     Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis,  ^c, 

A  collier's  cow  and  an  alewife's  sow  are  always  well  fed. 

Others  say,  A  poor  man's  cow,  and  then  the  reason  is  evident ;  why  a 
collier's  is  not  so  clear. 

Where  coin's  not  common,  commons  must  be  scant. 

Much  coin,  much  care. 

Crescentem  sequitur  aura  pecuniam,    Horat« 

The  greatest  crabs  are  not  always  the  best  meat.  ^  / 

Great  and  good  are  not  always  the  same  thing ;  though  our  language 
often  makes  them  synonymous  terms,  as  when  we  call  a  great  way  a  good 
way,  and  a  great  deal  a  good  deal,  &c.,  in  which  and  the  like  phrases,  good 
signifies  somewhat  less  man  great,  viz.  of  a  middle  size  or  indifferent. 
Bonus,  also,  in  Latin,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  that  of 
Persius,  Sat.  2,  Bona  pars  procerum.  Les  grands  baeufs  ne  font  pas  let 
grwndes  joum^es, — Fr.     The  greatest  oxen  rid  not  most  work. 

Crabs  breed  babs  by  the  help  of  good  lads. 

Country  wenches,  when  they  are  with  child,  usually  long  for  crabs :  off 
cnhfi  m9y  signify  scolds. 
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Cradle  straws  are  scarce  out  of  his  breech. 

Cast  not  thy  cradle  over  thy  head, 
i      There's  a  ci'o/i  iu  daubing ;  or,  Then)  is  more  7n^  in  daubing 
I         than  throwing  dirt  on  the  wall. 
*         There  is  a  mystery  in  the  meanest  trade. 

No  man  is  his  craffs  master  the  first  day. 
Nessmto  nasee  maestro.    Ital. 

You  must  learn  to  creep  before  you  go. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

A  gambrel  is  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  on  which  butchers  han^  np  the 
carcases  of  beasts  by  the  legs,  from  the  Italian  word  ffatnha,  signiiVing 
a  leg.  Parallel  to  this  is  that  other  proverb,  It  early  pricks  that  will  be 
a  thorn.    Aded  d  ieneria  aasuescere  multum  est. 

A  crooked  tree  will  have  a  crooked  shadow. 

Each  cross  hath  its  inscription.    Chacun  porte  sa  croix. — Fr. 

Crosses  and  afflictions  come  not  by  chance ;  they  spring  not  ont  of  the 
earth,  but  are  laid  upon  men  for  some  just  reason.  Jbivines  truly  say,  that 
many  times  we  may  leiA  the  sin  in  the  punishment. 

No  crossy  no  crown. 

'Tis  killing  a  crow  with  an  empty  sling. 

The  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest. 

Asinus  asinoy  sus  suipuleher,  et  suum  cmque  pulehrum.  So  the  Ethio- 
pians are  said  to  paint  the  dcvU  white.  Every  one  is  partial  to  and  well- 
conceited  of  his  own  art,  his  own  compositions,  his  own  children,  his  own 
country,  &c.  Self-love  is  a  mote  in  every  one's  eye ;  it  influences,  Masses, 
and  bunds  the  judgments  even  of  the  most  modest  and  perspicacious. 
Hence  it  is  (as  Aristotle  well  observes)  that  men  for  the  most  part  love  to 
be  flattered. — Rhetor,  2.  And  A  tous  oiseaux  leur  nids  sont  beaux. — Fr. 
Every  bird  likes  its  own  nest.  A  ogni  groUa  paiorC  belli  i  suoi  groUatini. — 
ItaL 

A  crow  is  never  the  whiter  for  washing  herself  often. 
No  carrion  will  kill  a  crow. 


Cunning  is  no  burden. 
'^It  is  part  of  Bias's  goods ;  it 


will  not  hinder  a  man's  flight  when  the 
enemies  are  at  hand. 

Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

MuHa  eadunt  inter  ealicem  supremague  labra. 
IIoXX^  /icro^d  n-eXci  kvKikoq  xai  x'^eoc  a  pov*    CitanUnr  ah  A.  GelHo. 
Ik  la  main  k  la  bouehe  seperd  souvent  la  sovgae. — Fr.     Between  the  hand 
and  the  mouth  the  broth  is  many  times  shed.    Entre  la  bouehe  et  cueiUm 
vitni  souvent  grand  destourbier. — Fr. 

What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured. 

Z^vimeJUpatimiia  guieguid  corrigere  est  ne/as,     Horat  Od. 


Vba  T«M  ca  M  rfMH'.  tab  hni  vWm  |M  Ufa  W  Ae  huid. 

ii  I iiiiiii  ■  111  JhiiM  lafcthti 

Oar  K>T  M»  Av  M  »  bdr  hih. 

J9M<,ivJ«aHn.--«~E.      r'llll*  tllllThn  wli  ^ 

Be  iKiw  k<A»  kw  huMT  Am  bfl  hii  dif; 

T^-Jinf  «  *■%  ts ~ ___ _ 
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Tts  liin'  KiU  wfaik  A»  wu  ifcirf. 
Spvat  welt  of  tbr  AW. 

J>f.r«M»  —  illMMi— JM 

B«  i^E  Kuu  Sir  Awf  MHn**  ^ 


>a«H«wmi.   W^fii  iiiiit 


h-w«*w*a<</ pmM  to  flMf 


Micient  Greek  oce,  Mera  ttoXc/liov  q  avfifiaxia.  Post  bellum  atunlvMm, 
We  find  it  in  Quintilian's  Declam.  Cadaverib.  paati ;  with  another  of  the 
like  import ;  Quid  quod  medicina  mortuorum  sera  eat  f  Quid  quod  nemo 
aquam  infundit  in  einerea  t  After  a  man's  house  is  burnt  to  ashes,  it  ii 
too  late  to  pour  on  water. 

Who  gives  away  his  goods  before  he  is  dead^ 

Take  a  beetle  and  knock  him  on  the  head. 

Chi  dona  il  stto  inanzi  morire  il  s*  apparecehia  aasai  patire. — Ital.  He 
that  gives  away  his  goods  before  death,  prepares  himself  to  suffer. 

He  that  could  know  what  would  be  dear. 

Need  be  a  merchant  but  one  year. 

Such  a  merchant  was  the  philosopher  Thales,  of  whom  it  is  reported, 
that,  to  make  proof  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  philosopher  to  be  rich 
if  he  pleased,  ne,  foreseeing  a  future  aearth  of  olives  the  year  folloiriiigy 
bought  up,  at  easy  rates,  all  that  kind  of  fruit  then  in  mens'  hands. 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger. 

'Evdai  fiiov  6  firiSkv  6(bil\un*.     Happy  he  that  owes  nothing. 

Defend  me  and  spend  me  (saith  the  Irish  churl). 

There's  difference  between  staring  and  stark  blind,  [or  mad.] 
This  proverb  may  have  a  double  sense.  If  you  read  it  stw-k  mad,  it 
signifies,  that  we  ought  to  distinguish,  and  not  presently  pronounce  him 
Btark  mad  that  stajres  a  little,  or  him  a  rank  fool  who  is  a  little  impertinent 
sometimes,  &c.  If  you  read  it  stark  blind,  then  it  hath  the  same  sense 
with  that  of  Horace*, 

Eat  inter  Tanaim  medium  eocerumqme  ViteUi : 

and  is  a  reprehension  to  those  who  put  no  difference  between  extremes,  as 
perfect  blindness  and  Lynceus's  sight. 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune. 
La  diUgensia  e  madre  delta  buona  aorte.     Ital. 

He  that  would  eat  a  good  dinner,  let  him  eat  a  good  breakfast. 
Dinners  cannot  be  long  where  dainties  want. 
He  that  saveth  his  dinner,  will  have  the  more  for  his  supper. 
This  a  French  proverb :  Qui  garde  aon  diner  il  a  mietue  a  aouper.  Ila 
that  spares  when  he  is  young,  may  the  better  spend  when  he  is  old.  Mat 
aoupe  qui  tout  dine.    He  sups  ill  who  eats  all  at  dinner. 

An  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 

The  French  say,  an  ounce  of  good  fortune,  &c.  6sXai  rvxriQ  oraXariihp 
fi  0p£vwv  TTidov. — ^Nazianz.     Guita  for  tuna  pra  dolio  aapientia, 

I  will  not  make  my  disk-clout  my  table-cloth. 

'Tis  a  sin  to  belie  the  devil. 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 

He  that  takes  the  devil  into  his  boat,  must  carry  him  over  the 

sound. 
He  that  hath  shipped  the  devil,  must  make  the  best  of  him. 
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A  curs*d  cur  must  be  tied  short. 
A  micharU  ehienj  court  lien,     Fr. 

A  bad  custom  is  like  a  good  cake,  better  broken  than  kept. 

A  la  mala  coatumbre  quebrarle  la  jni^ma.^-Span.  Break  the  leg  ca  an  01 
kibit.    t.  e.  Use  violence  to  correct  it. 

Custom  is  another  nature. 

Mudar  costumbre  a  par  de  mtterte.     Span. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throw  the  rest  away. 
Desperate  cuts  must  have  desperate  cures. 

D. 
He  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  his  own  dame,  must  be  ruled  by 
his  step-dame. 

He  dances  well  to  whom  Fortune  pipes. 

Assai  ben  baUa  a  chi  Forttma  auona. — Ital.  The  French  have  a  proverb : 
Mieux  vaut  une  once  de  fortune  qti  une  livre  de  sagesae.  Better  is  an  OQno6 
of  good  fortune  than  a  pound  of  good  forecast. 

They  love  dancing  well  that  dance  among  thorns. 

When  you  go  to  dance,  take  heed  whom  you  take  by  the  hancL 

It  is  as  good  to  be  in  the  dark  as  without  light. 

One  may  see  day  at  a  little  hole. 

The  better  day  the  better  deed. 

A  bonjour  bon  csuvre. — Fr.     Dieenda  bond  suni  bona  Vfrha  di$% 

He  never  broke  his  hour  that  kept  his  da^^ 
To-day  a  man,  to-morrow  a  mouse. 
Hoggi  infigura^  diman  in  ee^ltura,    Ital. 

to-day  me,  to-morrow  thee. 
Aujourd'hui  roiy  demain  rien,     Fr. 

The  longest  day  must  have  an  end. 

//  n*e8t  si  grand  jour  qui  ne  vienne  a  vespre, — F^.  Non  ffien  di,  ek4 
non  venga  sera. — ItaL 

Be  the  day  never  so  long,  at  length  cometh  evensong. 
'Tis  day  still  while  the  sun  shines. 
Speak  well  of  the  dead, 

Mortuis  non  convidandum,  et  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  banvni'  Kqtmque  eum 
mariui  non  mordent ^  iniguum  est  ut  mordeantur. 

A  dead  mouse  feels  no  cold. 

He  that  waits  for  dead  men*s  shoes,  may  go  long  enough 

barefoot. 

A  longue  corde  ti^^e  qui  d^autrui  mort  desire. — Fr.  He  hath  but  a  cold 
suit  who  longs  for  another  man's  death.  i2a/A«r,  He  draws  a  long  cord  who,  &c 

iJter  death  the  doctor. 
This  is  a  French  proverb :  litres  la  mort  le  medecin  ;  parallel  to  thfti 
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Micient  Greek  oce,  Mera  rrdXifiov  q  avfifiaxia-  Post  bellUm  enupilvwmn 
We  find  it  in  Quintilian's  Declam.  Cadaverib.  paati ;  with  another  of  the 
like  import ;  Quid  quod  medicina  mottuorum  sera  eat  ?  Quid  qttod  nemo 
aquam  infundit  in  eineres  t  After  a  man's  house  is  burnt  to  ashes,  it  ii 
too  late  to  pour  on  water. 
Who  gives  away  his  goods  before  he  is  dead. 

Take  a  beetle  and  knock  him  on  the  head. 

Chi  dona  it  suo  inanzi  morire  it  s'  appurecchia  assai  patire, — ^Ital.  He 
that  gives  away  his  goods  before  death,  prepares  himself  to  suffer. 

He  that  could  know  what  would  be  dear, 

Need  be  a  merchant  but  one  year. 

Such  a  merchant  was  the  philosopher  Thales,  of  whom  it  is  reported, 
that,  to  make  proof  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  philosopher  to  be  rich 
if  he  pleased,  ne,  foreseeing  a  future  aearth  of  olives  the  year  folloiringy 
bought  up,  at  easy  rates,  all  that  kind  of  fruit  then  in  mens'  hands. 

Oat  of  debt,  out  of  danger. 

*Evdai  fiuiv  b  firjdkv  o^eikiov,     Happy  he  that  owes  nothing. 

Defend  me  and  spend  me  (saith  the  Irish  churl). 
There's  difference  between  staring  and  stark  blind,  [or  mad.] 
This  proverb  may  have  a  double  sense.  If  you  read  it  stark  mad,  it 
signifies,  that  we  ought  to  distinguish,  and  not  presently  pronounce  him 
stark  mad  that  stages  a  little,  or  him  a  rank  fool  who  is  a  little  impertinent 
sometimes,  &c.  If  you  read  it  stark  blind,  then  it  hath  the  same  sense 
with  that  of  Horace^ 

Est  inter  Tanaim  medium  eocerumgme  VitelH  : 

and  is  a  reprehension  to  those  who  put  no  difference  between  extremes,  as 
perfect  blindness  and  Lynceus's  sight. 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune. 
La  diligenza  k  madre  deUa  buona  sorte.     Ital. 

He  that  would  eat  a  good  dinner,  let  him  eat  a  good  breakfast. 
Dinners  cannot  be  long  where  dainties  want. 
He  that  saveth  his  dinner,  will  have  the  more  for  his  supper. 
This  a  French  proverb :  Qui  garde  son  diner  il  a  mieux  a  sovper.  Ha 
that  spares  when  he  is  young,  may  the  better  spend  when  he  is  old.  Mat 
9oupe  qyi  tout  dine.    He  sups  ill  who  eats  all  at  dinner. 

An  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  vrit. 

llie  French  say,  an  ounce  of  good  fortune,  &c.  OsXui  rvxnQ  oraXariibv 
4  ^pevwv  iri^ov* — ^Nazianz.     Guita  for  tutus  pra  dolio  sapienOa, 

I  will  not  make  my  dish-clout  my  table-cloth. 

'Tis  a  sin  to  belie  the  devil. 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 

He  that  takes  the  devil  into  his  boat,  must  carry  him  over  the 

»ound. 
He  that  hath  shipped  the  devil,  must  make  the  best  of  him. 
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Seldom  lies  tlie  devil  dead  in  a  ditch. 

We  are  not  to  trust  the  devil  or  his  children,  though  they  ■ecm  BOTOf 
•0  gentle  or  harmless,  without  all  power  or  will  to  hurt.  Tlie  iincienta, 
m  a  proverbial  hyperbole,  said  of  a  woman,  Mulieri  ne  credos  ne  moriuM 
quidem  ;  because  you  might  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that  she  feigned' 
we  may  with  more  reason  say  the  nke  of  the  devil,  and  diabolical  persona, 
when  they  seem  most  mortitied.  Perchance  this  proverb  may  aUude  to 
the  fable  of  the  fox,  whicli  escaped  by  feigning  himself  dead.  I  know 
no  phrase  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  French  and  Italians  than 
this.  The  devil  is  dead ;  to  signify  that  a  difficulty  is  almost  conquered,  a 
journey  almost  finished^  or,  as  we  say,  The  neck  of  the  business  is  broken. 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  hell  either  come  or  send. 
As  good  eat  the  devil,  as  the  broth  he  is  boiled  in. 
The  devil  rebukes  sin. 

Ciodiut  accusat  mwchos.     Aliorum  medicits  ^se  ulceribtu  Mc/et. 

The  devil's  child,  the  devil's  luck. 

lie  must  needs  go  whom  the  devil  drives. 

He  hath  need  of  a  long  spoon  that  eats  with  the  devil. 

The  devil  sh — s  upon  a  great  heap. 

The  devil  is  good  when  he  is  pleased. 

The  devil  is  never  nearer  than  when  we  are  talking  of  him. 

The  deviPs  meal  is  half  bran. 

Lafarine  du  diable  n'eat  que  bran,  or  8* en  va  moitie  en  bran.    Fr. 

What  is  gotten  over  the  devil's  back  is  spent  under  his  bell^. 

MaU  parta  male  dilabuntur.  What  is  got  by  opprt^ion  or  extortion, 
13  many  times  spent  in  riot  and  luxury.  Quel  che  vien  di  ruff  a  e  rqffa  m 
nevden  baffa, — Ital.    Ce  que  ie  gantelet  gaigne^  le  gorgerin  le  mange. — Jb'r« 

A  disease  known,  is  half  cured. 

Every  dog  hath  his  day,  and  every  man  his  hour. 

All  the  dogs  follow  the  salt  bitch. 

Love  me,  love  my  dog. 

Qui  aime  Jean  aime  son  chien* — Fr.  Spesse  volte  si  ha  rispetto  al  can€ 
per  il  padrone. 

He  that  would  hang  his  dog,  gives  out  first,  that  he  is  mad. 

Quten  a  su  pirro  guiere  matar,  rabia  le  ha  de  levantar, — Span.  He 
that  is  about  to  do  any  tiling  disingenuous,  unworthy,  or  of  evil  tame,  first 
bethinks  himself  of  some  plausible  pretence. 

The  hindmost  dog  may  catch  the  hare. 

He  that  keeps  another  man's  doff,  shall  have  nothing  left  him 

but  the  line. 

This  is  a  Greek  proverb :  "Of  xvva  rpitfui  Ksvov  roOrtp  fiSvov  Xitfoc 
ftivH.  The  meaning  is,  that  be  who  bestows  a  benefit  upon  an  ungrateful 
person,  loses  his  cost.  For  if  a  dog  break  loose,  he  presently  gets  hiiu 
home  to  his  former  master,  leaving  the  cord  he  was  tied  with. 
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What!  keep  a  dog,  and  bark  myself? 

That  is,  must  I  keep  servants,  and  do  my  work  myself? 
There  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog  than  hanging. 
Hang  a  dog  on  a  crab  tree  and  he'll  never  love  veijuice. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  and  nugatory  saying ;  for  a  dog  once  handed,  is  past 
lovina;  or  hating.     But  generally  men  and  beasts  shun  those  thmgs  by  or 
for  which  they  have  smarted.     'Ev  olc  av  hrvx'h<'y  dvOptoirog  rorrois 
TovToiQ  ilKiffTairXfiffid^utv  ijdtTai.   Amphis  in  Ampelurgo  (qmdStobaum, 
Et  mea  cymha  aemel  vaatd  percuaaa  procelld 
JUum  quo  lasa  esti  horret  adire  locum,     Ovid. 
Dogs  bark  before  they  bite. 
'Tis  an  ill  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust. 

Digna  cams  pabulo,     *AKia  ij  kvwv  tov  (Spotfjiaroc*    Eras,  ex  Suida, 
A  good  dog  deserves  a  good  bone. 
'Tis  an  ill  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whistling. 
Better  to  have  a  dog  fawn  on  you  than  bite  you. 
He  that  lies  down  with  dogs,  must  rise  up  with  fleas. 

Chi  con  cane  donm  con  pulce  si  leva. — Ital.  Qui  se  couche  avec  let 
chiens  se  leve  avec  des  puces, — Ft,  Quien  conperros  se  echa,  con  pulgas 
se  levanta, — Span. 

Give  a  child  till  he  craves,  and  a  dog  while  his  tail  doth  wag, 

and  you'll  have  a  fair  dog,  but  a  foul  knave. 
The  dog  that  licks  ashes  trust  not  with  meal. 

The  Italians  say  this  of  a  cat ;  Gatto  che  lecca  cenere  non  fidar  farma. 

Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  often  falls  a  good  bone. 
Souveni  a  mauvais  chien  tombe  un  bon  os  en  gue^ie,     Fr. 

Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 

Jejunus  raro  stomachus  vulyaria  temnit,  A  la  faim  il  n*y  a  point  de 
mauvais  pain. — Fr.  To  him  who  is  hungry,  any  bread  seems  good,  or 
none  comes  amiss.     V  asino  chi  ha  fame  mangia  cT  ogni  strame. — Ital. 

'Tis  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog  ;  or,  a  stone  to 

throw  at  a  dog. 

Qui  veut  battre  son  chien  trouve  assez  de  batons.  Fr.  Malefaeere 
qui  vuU  nusquam  non  causam  invenit. — Pub.  Minus.  IIo  who  hath  a 
mind  to  do  me  a  mischief,  will  easily  find  some  pretence.  M  iKpa  -KQcxpaaiQ 
iari  TOV  irpa^ai  tcaicu); .  To  do  evil,  a  slight  pretence  or  occasion  will  serve 
mens'  turns.     A  petite  achoison  le  hup  prend  le  mouton*    Fr. 

Do  well,  and  have  well. 

Draffe  is  good  enough  for  swine. 

He  that's  down,  down  with  him. 

,^  11    r  are  seldom  dry. 

Drawn  wells  <  ,  ^    J    a. 

\  nave  sweetest  water. 

Puteut  si  hauriatur  meliorevi  att,  '^pkara  avrXovfieva  jStXrltfi  yt%irai, 
Basil  tn  epist.  ad  Emtachium  medicum.     AU  things,  especially  mens' 
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ptrtfl,  are  improved  and  advanced  by  use  and  exercise.  Standing  w stem 
are  apt  to  corrupt  and  pntrify :  weapons  laid  up,  and  disused,  do  contmet 
rust :  nay,  the  very  air,  if  not  afritatcd  and  broken  with  the  wind,  is  thought 
to  be  nnhealthful  and  pestilential,  especially  in  this  our  natiTe  oovntry,  ol 
which  it  is  said,  AngUa  ventosa,  si  rum  ventosa  venenMa, 

Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry. 

After  a  dream  of  a  wedding  comes  a  corpse. 

Draffe  was  his  errand,  but  drink  he  woidd  hare. 

A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw. 

Drunken  folks  seldom  take  harm. 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  could  give  divers  instances  of  such  as  have  reodved  very  much 
harm  when  drunk. 

Ever  drunk,  ever  dry. 

Parihi  quo  phu  bibunt  ed  plus  sitiunt, 

A  drunken  night  makes  a  cloudy  morning. 

What  soberness  conceals  drunkenr^ss  reveals. 

Quod  est  in  corde  aobrii  est  in  ore  ebrii.  To  Iv  Kap^ia  rov  vff<povroQ  M 
rfjg  yXiitrrrjQ  't<rri  tov  fifiovovrog. — Plutarch,  irepi  aioXeffxiag*  Erasmus 
cites  to  this  purpose  a  sentence  out  of  Herodotus  :  'Oivow  Kariovroi:  ?wt- 
irXsovfftv  Ivfj)  when  wine  sinks,  words  swim.  And  Pliny  hath  an  elegant 
saying  to  this  purpose ;  Vinum  usque  aded  mentis  arcana  prodit.  ut  mortis 
fera  etiam  inter  poctUa  loquantur  homines^  et  nl  per  Juguhtm  quidem 
redituras  voces  contineant.    Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  t  operta  reciudit. 

He  that  kills  a  man  when  he  is  drunk,  must  be  hanged  when 

he  is  sober. 

The  ducks  fare  well  in  the  Thames. 

Dumb  folks  get  no  lands. 

This  is  a  parallel  to  that,  Spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ;  and  Oai 
former,  A  dose  mouth  catchetn  no  flics. 

E. 

Early  up,  and  never  the  nearer. 
Early  sow,  early  mow. 
It  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 
Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

The  early  bird  catcheth  the  worm. 
A  penny-worth  of  ease  is  worth  a  penny. 
It  is  easy  to  bowl  down  hill. 
It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  build. 
The  longer  east,  the  shorter  west. 
You  can't  eat  your  cake,  and  have  your  cake. 
Vorrehhe  mangiar  laforeaccia  e  trovar  la  in  tasca.    ItsL 

JSuting  and  drinking  takes  away  one's  stomadi. 
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J^i  nutngemU  Vaq/petit  te  perd.  To  which  the  French  haye  another 
■eemingly  contrary;  En  mangeant  Vappetit  vient ;  parallel  to  thatofourg^ 
One  shoulder  of  mutton  driyes  down  another.  The  Spaniards  say,  Comer 
y  ratcar  todo  es  emperor :  To  eat,  and  to  scratch,  a  man  need  hut  hegin. 

He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the  nut. 

Qui  i  nuee  nucleum  esse  tm//,  nucem  frangii, — Plant  Cure.  1. 1.  55. 
No  gains  without  pains.   Ilfaut  casser  la  noix  pour  manger  le  noytm, — Fr* 

He  has  two  stomachs  to  eat,  and  one  to  work. 

The  Spaniards  say,  Al  hazer  temblar  y  al  comer  sudor.  To  quake  at 
doing,  and  sweat  at  eating. 

Madam  Parnel,  crack  the  nut,  and  eat  the  kernel. 
£aten  bread  is  forgotten. 
*Tis  very  hard  to  shaye  an  egg. 
Where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be  had. 

An  egg  will  be  in  three  bellies  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Better  half  an  egg  than  an  empty  shell. 
Better  half  a  loaif  than  no  bread. 

Ill  egging  makes  ill  begging. 

Evil  persons,  by  enticing  and  flattery,  draw  on  others  to  be  as  bad  af 
themselyes. 

All  ekes  [or  helps]  as  the  geni-wren  said  when  she  pissed  in  the 

sea* 

Many  littles  make  a  mickle;  the  whole  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops. 
Ooutte  a  goutte  on  rempUt  la  cave. — Fr.  And  Goutte  a  goutte  la  met 
mer  s*egoute.    Drop  by  drop  the  sea  is  drained. 

Umpty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound. 

The  scripture  saith,  A  fool's  yoice  is  known  by  multitude  of  words. 
None  more  apt  to  boast  than  those  who  haye  least  real  worth ;  least 
whereof  justly  to  boast.    The  deepest  streams  flow  with  least  noise. 

Empty  hands  no  hawks  allure. 

Better  an  empty  house  than  a  bad  tenant. 

A  right  JSnglUhman  knows  not  when  a  thing  is  well. 

Whoso  hath   but  a  mouth,   shall  ne'er  in  Ungland  suffer 

droughth.     F.  stipra. 

For  if  he  doth  but  open  it,  it  is  a  chance  but  it  will  rain  in.  True  it  is, 
we  seldom  suffer  for  want  of  rain :  and  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  temper 
of  our  air,  it  is  its  oyer-moistness,  which  inclines  us  to  the  scmry  and 
consumptions ;  diseases  the  one  scarce  known,  the  other  but  rare,  innultef 
eountries. 

Every  thing  hath  an  end,  and  a  pudding  hath  twc« 
All's  well  that  ends  well. 
Exitua  actaprobat. 

There's  never  enough  where  nonicht  leaTM. 
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Thii  is  an  Italian  proverb :  Non  vi  ^  d  hMtanxa  «e  nlenie  tnvangM 
It  ia  bard  so  to  cut  tbe  bair,  as  tbat  tbere  sbould  be  no  want,  and  notbing 
to  spare. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 
Assez  y  a,ti  trop  n*y  a.    Fr. 

Better  be  envied  than  pitied. 

This  is  a  saying  in  most  languages,  although  it  bath  a  little  of  tbe  nature 
of  a  proverb  in  it.  ^QovktaQai  Kpiaaov  *fiaTV  ri  otKnipsffOai. — Herodot. 
in  Thalia.  'AW  Sftui;  Kpilaaov  rtjiv  oiKripfttjiv  ^Oovoq, — Pindar.  Piu 
toato  invidia  che  compasrione, — Ital. 

Essex  stiles,  Kentish  miles,  and  Norfolk  wiles,  many  men 

beguiles. 

For  stiles,  Essex  may  well  vie  with  any  county  of  England,  it  being 
wholly  divided  into  small  closes,  and  not  one  common  fiel^  that  I  know 
off  in  the  whole  county.  Length  of  miles  I  know  not  what  reason  Kent 
hath  to  pretend ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  farther  from  Lcadon,  the 
louger  the  miles ;  but  for  cunning  in  the  law,  and  wrangling,  Norfolk 
men  are  justly  noted.  The  curious  may  see  a  farther  illustration  of  this 
proverb  in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary. 

Evening  orts  are  good  morning  fodder. 
The  evening  crowns  the  day. 

Vn  bel  moriret  tutta  la  vita  honora,   A  fair  death  crowneth  the  whole  h'fe. 

Dicique  beattu 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  Junera  debet.     Ovid. 
Exittu  acta  probat,     Alfinir  del  gioco,  si  vede  che  ha  guadapnato.    At 
the  end  of  the  game  is  seen  who  is  the  winner. 

Every  man  has  his  hobby-horse. 
Every  one  hath  his  failing ;  a  favourite  pursuit 

Of  two  evih,  the  least  is  to  be  chosen. 
This  reason  the  philosopher  rendered,  why  he  chose  a  little  wife. 

He  sucked  evU  from  the  dug. 
Exchange  is  no  robbery. 
A  bad  excme  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools. 

Bxperientia  ttultorum  magiatra.  Wise  men  learn  by  others'  harms, 
fools  by  their  own,  like  Epimetheus,  8c  ^^^^  fcacdv  lx<  *'<^9<'c*  ^^^  Span- 
iards say.  La  eyferiencia  ea  madre  de  la  dencia. 

The  ege  is  a  shrew. 

What  the  ege  sees  not,  the  heart  rues  not. 

Le  cmur  ne  veut  douloir  ce  que  rani  ne  pent  veoir. — Fr.  Cjoa  que  no 
veen,  caramon  no  quebrantan. — Span.  Therefore,  it  is  not  good  to  peep 
and  pry  into  every  comer,  to  be  too  inquisitive  into  what  our  serrante  or 
relations  do  or  say,  lest  we  create  ourselves  unnecessary  trouble. 

Better  ege  out,  than  always  aking,  [or  watching.] 
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He  that  winketh  with  one  eye^  and  seeth  with  the  other,  I 
would  not  trust  him  though  he  were  my  brother. 
This  is  only  a  physiognomical  obserration. 

He  that  has  but  one  eye^  sees  the  better  for  it. 
Better  than  he  would  do  without  it :  a  ridiculous  saying. 

Face  to  face,  the  truth  comes  out. 
Faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady. 

'AX\'  6i  ydip  aOvfiovpTig  dvdpsQ  ovirort  rpSvaiov  IffrrjffavTO*  Suidas  est 
Evpolide,  Timidi  nunquam  atatuere  tropaum,  Le  couard  iCaura  beUt 
amie. — Fr.  For,  Audentesfortunajuvat,  A  los  osados  ayuda  la  fortuna, 
— Span. 

Faint  praise  is  disparagement. 

Fair  feathers  make  fair  fowls. 

'  Fair  clothes,  ornaments,  and  dresses,  set  off  persons,  and  make  them 
appear  handsome,  which,  if  stripped  of  them,  would  seem  but  plainly  and 
homely.  God  makes,  and  apparel  shapes.  /  panni  r'tfmmo  le  ttanghef 
vesti  tma  eolonna  e  pur  una  donna, — Itai. 

Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day. 

Pa8  d  pas  on  va  bien  loin. — Fr.  Chi  va  piano  va  tano  e  anche  hntano. 
— ^ItaL  He  that  goes  softly,  ^oes  sure,  and  also  far.  He  that  spurs  on 
too  fast  at  first  setting  out,  tires  before  he  comes  to  his  journey's  end. 
Festina  lentL 

Fair  in  the  cradle,  and  foul  in  the  saddle. 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 

Praise  hfair  day  at  night. 

Or  else  you  may  repent ;  for  many  times  clear  mornings  turn  to  cloudy 
eyenings.  La  vita  ilfine  e'l  di  loda  la  sera.  The  end  commends  the  lif^ 
and  the  eyening  the  day. 

The  fairest  silk  is  soonest  stained. 

This  may  be  applied  to  women.  The  handsomest  women  are  soonest 
corrupted,  oecause  they  are  most  tempted.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  good 
natures,  which  are  most  easily  drawn  away  by  eyil  company. 

Men  speak  of  the  fair  as  things  went  with  them  there. 
If  a  man  once  fall,  all  will  tread  on  him. 

Dejecta  arbore  quivis  ligna  coUigit,  Vulgus  aequitur  fortunam  et  odit 
damnato8. — Juven.  When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  man  goeth  to  it  with 
hii  hatchet. — Fr. 

There's  falseliood  in  fellowship. 

Common  fame' 8  seldom  to  blame. 

A  general  report  is  rarely  without  some  ground.  No  smoke  without 
■ome  fire,  ^fjfii  8'  Itiq  Trdfiirav  diroWvrat  ^vriva  iroKkol  Aaoi  <priiJLi> 
(ov(7t,  Oeof  vv  TiQ  *Q(rrri  Kai  avrri. — Hesiod. 

Too  much  familiartti/  breeds  contempt. 
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Nimia  familiantoM  ctmtemptum  parit.     E  tribua  optimis  rehna  tret 
tim<e  oriuntur ;  ^  veritate  odium,  i  famiUariiate  contempim^  ifelieitmU 
invidia      Plutarch. 

Fancy  passes  beauty. 

Fancy  may  bolt  bran,  and  think  it  flour. 

You  cnxCtfare  well,  but  you  must  cry  roast-meat. 

Sasse  bonne  farine  tarn  trompe  nt  bueeine. — Fr.  Bolt  thy  fine  meal^ 
and  eat  good  paste,  without  report  or  trumpet's  blaat  'Oi  ^t^t^vrcc  ermurif 
ir'ipovai.    They  that  are  thirsty,  drink  silently. 

Si  corvus  tacuisset  haberet 
Plus  dapis  et  rixis  muUo  minus  invidiaque,     Herat. 

Far  fetch' d,  and  dear  bought,  is  good  for  ladies. 
Vache  de  loin  a  lait  assez.     Fr. 

Far  folks  fare  well,  and  fair  children  die. 

People  are  apt  to  boast  of  the  good  and  wealthy  condition  of  their  fax* 
off  friends,  and  to  commend  their  dead  children. 

The  farthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

What  is  gained  in  the  shoiPtness  may  be  lost  in  the  goodneM  of  the  wiy. 
Conqtendia  plerumque  aunt  ditpendia. 

"Tis  ^oodi  farting  before  one's  own  fire. 

A  man  far  from  his  good,  is  near  his  harm. 

Qui  est  loin  du  plat  estpres  de  son  dommage.     Fr. 
As  good  to  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  ihefashum. 
Fat  drops  fall  from  fat  flesh. 
Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates. 

Some  say,  Full  bellies  make  empty  skulls. 

Fat  sorrow  is  better  than  lean  sorrow. 

Better  have  a  rich  husband,  and  a  sorrowful  life,  than  a  poor  husband, 
and  a  sorrowful  life  with  him ;  spoken  to  encourage  a  maid  to  marr}'  a 
rich  man,  though  ill  conditioned. 

Little  knows  ih^fat  sow  what  the  lean  one  means. 

Where  no  fault  is,  there  needs  no  pardon. 

A  fault  once  denied,  is  twice  committed. 

Every  man  hath  \i\&  faults;  or.  He  is  lifeless  that  is  faultless. 

Ut  vitiis  nemo  sine  nasdtur.     Quisque  suospatimur  manes. 
They  that  feal  [t.  e,  hide]  can  find. 
*  fis  good  to  fear  the  worst,  the  best  will  save  itself. 
"So  feast  to  a  miser's. 

H  n*est  banquet  que  d'homme  chiche.    Fr. 

liittle  difference  between  b.  feast  and  a  belly-full. 
Better  come  at  the  latter  end  of  &  feast  tlian  the  beginning  of 
a  fray. 
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K  feast  is  not  made  of  mushrooms  only. 
Feasting  makes  no  friendship. 
Feeling  hath  no  fellow. 
"^o  fence  against  a  flail.     Ill  fortune. 

Some  evils  and  calamities  assault  so  yiolently,  tliat  there  is  no  refliitiiig 
or  bearing  them  off. 

No  man  loves  liVA  fetters^  though  of  gold. 

Next  to  health,  and  necessary  food,  no  good  in  this  world  more  deeirable 
than  liberty. 

Fields  have  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears. 

Bois  ont  oreilles,  et  chants  ceiUets. — Fr.  Some  hear  and  see  him  whom 
he  hear3th  and  seeth  not ;  for  fields  have  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears,  ye 
wot.  — Heywood, 

The  finest  lawn  soonest  stains. 
The^nest  shoe  often  hurts  the  foot. 
There  is  no  fire  without  some  smoke. 

Nulfeu  sans  fum49. — Fr.     Dondefuigo  se  haze  kumo  sale. — Spaa. 

I%re  and  water  are  good  servants,  but  bad  masters. 
First  come,  first  served. 

Qui  premier  arrive  au  moulin^  premier  doit  mouldre,     Fr. 

*Tis  iiW  fishing  before  the  net.     One  would  rather  think  after  tK4 

net. 
Jfo  fishing  to  fishing  in  the  sea. 

II  fait  beaupescher  en  eau  large, — Fr.   'Tis  good  fishing  ir.  large  water. 

Fishes  are  cast  away  that  are  cast  into  dry  ponds, 
"lis  good  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

//  n*i/  a  pesche  qu*en  eau  trouble. — Fr.  In  troubled  waters ;  that  is,  in 
a  time  of  public  calamity,  when  all  things  are  in  confusion. 

Fresh  ^A,  and  new-come  guests,  smell  by  that  they  are  three 

days  old. 

Lhoste  et  le  poisson  passe  trois  jours  puent. — Fr.  Piscis  nequam  est 
nisi  recens. — Plant.  Ordinary  friends  are  welcome  at  first,  but  we  soon 
grow  weary  of  them. 

Msh  are  not  to  be  caught  by  a  bird-call. 
The  best^A  swim  near  the  bottom. 
Still  hefisheth  that  catcheth  one. 
Toujours  pesche  qui  enprend  un.     Fr. 

\f  hen  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to  dinner. 
Where  every  hand  fieeceth,  the  sheep  goes  naked. 
KlXfUsh  is  not  venison. 
This  is  a  French  proverb.    .  Toute  chairs  n*est  pas  vetuuMm. 

Flssh  stands  never  so  high,  but  a  dog  will  venture  liif^ 
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A  flaw  will  have  an  ebb. 

ti^o  flying  without  wings ;  or^  He  would  faiu^^  but  he  wauta 

feathers. 

Smt  petmU  volare  hand  facile  ett — ^Plant  in  Pcenulo.  Nothing  ok 
moment  can  be  done  without  necessary  helps,  or  convenient  means.  iVbir 
iipuo  volar  aenza  ale, — Ital. 

How  can  the/oai  amble,  when  the  horse  and  mare  trot  T 
Follow  the  river,  and  you'll  get  to  the  sea. 

Folly  is  the  product  of  all  countries. 
Qlipattd  ereseono  aenza  inqfiiarlL    Ital. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

"No  fool  like  the  old  fool. 

Every  man  hath  a,  fool  in  his  sleeve. 

Fools  will  be  meddling. 

A  fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour,  than  a  wise  mau 

can  answer  in  seven  years. 
A  fool  may  put  somewhat  in  a  wise  body's  head. 
AfooVa  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Defoljuge  breve  aentence,^Yr,    A  foolish  judge  passes  a  quick  sentence. 

As  the/oo/  thinks,  so  the  bell  tinks,  or  clinks. 
Fools  set  stools  for  wise  folks  to  stumble  at. 
Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy  them. 
Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

Lefolefont  la  fete  et  lee  eagee  le  mangent, — Fr.  The  same  almost  word 
for  word.  So  in  the  Spani8]:^  Loe  loeoe  hazen  loe  banquetea,  y  loe  eabioa  lot 
eotneUm 

Fools  lade  water,  and  wise  men  catch  the  fish. 

The  fool  will  not  part  with  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  of  London. 

If  every /oo/  should  wear  a  bauble,  fuel  would  be  dear 

8i  toue  leefole  portoierU  le  marrotte^  on  ne  eeaU  ie  quel  bote  on  ieehaufferoit, 
—Ft. 

Send  Kfool  to  the  market,  and  a  fool  he  will  return  again. 

The  Italians  say,  Chi  bestia  va  d  Roma  bestia  retoma.  He  that  goes  a 
beast  to  Rome,  returns  thence  a  beast.  Change  of  places  changes  not 
men's  minds  or  manners.   Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trane  mare  eurrunU 

Fortune  favours /oo/!9  ;  or.  Fools  hav*  the  best  luck. 

Fortunafavetfatuia,  'Tis  but  equal,  nature  having  not,  that  fortuua 
should  do  so. 

AfooVs  tongue  is  long  enough  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
*Tis  good  to  go  on  foot  when  a  man  hath  a  horse  in  his  hand. 
A  faiae  marehe  dpied  qui  mene  eon  ehevalpar  la  bride,    Fr. 

Forbearance  is  no  acquittance. 
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In  the  forehead  and  the  eye,  the  lecture  of  the  mind  dotli 
lie. 

Vuliua  index  animi. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revenge. 

LelU  ingiurie  U  remedio  e  lo  aeordarH, — Ital.  Infirm  est  anhnexiguipu 
voluptae  ultio. — Juvenal. 

*Ti8  not  good  praising  a  ford  *till  a  man  be  over. 

Fore-wamed,  lore-armed.    FnBnwnttus,  prcemunittM, 

Forecast  is  better  than  work-hard. 
Every  one's  faults  are  not  written  in  ^evt  fore7head9. 
The/oa:  preys  farthest  from  his  hole. 
To  avoid  Buspicion.    Crafty  thieves  steal  far  from  home. 

The/oa?  never  fares  better  than  when  he  is  bann'd,  [or  curs'd.] 
Fopulus  me  eiinlat  at  mihiplaudo 

Ipse  domi,  quotiea  nummoe  eontemphr  in  area,    Hoiat. 

'Tis  an  ill  sign  to  see  2ifox  lick  a  lamb. 

When  the  fox  preaches,  beware  of  your  geese. 

The  French  say,  Le  renardpreche  auxpoulee;  when  an  artful  person  if 
deluding  the  ignorant  by  his  harangues. 

Fire,  quoth  the  fox,  when  he  pissed  on  the  ice.     Se  saw  ii 
smoked,  and  thotight  there  would  he  fire  ere  long. 
This  is  spoken  in  derision  to  those  which  have  great  expectation  from 

■ome  fond  design  or  undertaking,  which  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

Fie  upon  hens  (quoth  the  fox,)  because  he  could  not  i^ach 

them. 

Assi  dixo  la  zorra  a  las  twos,  no  pudiendo  las  alcanzar  que  no  estavan  ma* 
duras. — Span. 

The  fox  knows  much,  but  more  he  that  catcheth  him. 

Muito  sabe  a  zaposa,  mas  mats  quern  a  toma. — Port.  The  Spaniards  say, 
Mttcho  sabia  el  eomudo  pero  mas  quien  se  los  puso.  The  cuckold  was  cun- 
ning ;  but  he  was  more  cunning  that  cuckolded  him.  This  is  applicable  to 
a  man  who  has  a  great  conceit  of  himself,  but  is  outwitted  or  over-reached 
by  another. 

Every /oa:  must  pay  his  own  skin  to  the  flayer. 

Tutte  le  volpi  si  truovano  in  pelltceria. — Ital.  JSn^  les  renards  se  t^ouvent 
ehez  le  peUetier, — Fr.  The  crafty  are  at  length  surprised.  Thieves  most 
conmionly  come  to  the  gallows  at  last. 

kfox  should  not  be  of  the  jury  at  a  goose  trial. 

What's /r<Jtfr  than  a  gift? 

He  is  my  frtend  that  grindeth  at  my  mill. 

That  shews  me  real  kindness.    The  Italians  say,  Chkd  4  4  mk  ak  efu 
imole  il  bene  mio, 
1,  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Tlie  SpuJards  say,  Mas  vale  bu&n  amigo  piepmHmk^ 
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ProTe  thy  friend  ere  thou  have  need. 
All  are  not  friends  that  speak  us  fair. 
He's  a  good  friend  that  speaks  well  of  us  behind  our  backs. 
No  longer  foster,  no  longer  friend. 
El  pan  cmnido  la  eompahia  desheeha.     Span. 

As  a  man  in  friended,  so  the  law  is  ended. 

Where  shall  a  man  have  a  worse  friend  than  he  brings  fram 

home  ?    Somerset, 
Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet. 

Mona  cum  monte  mm  miaeebitur :  pares  cum  paribus.  Two  hauglity  per* 
tons  will  .seldom  agree  together.  Deux  hommes  se  reneontretuUeny  mak 
Jamais  deux  tnontagnes. — Fr. 

Many  kinsfolk,  iew  friends. 

One's  kindred  are  not  always  to  be  accounted  one's  friends,  thongli  ui 
our  language  they  be  synonymous  terms.  There  is  a  friend  tiiat  stickcth 
closer  tnan  a  brother. 

God  send  me  2^  friend  that  may  tell  me  my  faults  :  if  not,  an 

enemy,  and  to  be  sure  he  will. 
One  God,  no  more ;  hnt  friends  good  store. 
*E(f  QfoQ  cat  0tXoi  TToXXoJ.     Unus  Deus,  sedplures  amiei parandi. 

Wherever  you  see  yonr  friend,  trust  yourself. 
A  friend  is  never  known  till  one  have  need. 
Amicus  eertus  in  re  incerta  cemitur.     Cic.  ex  Ennio. 
Seilieet  utfulvum  spectatur  in  ignibus  aurum, 
Tempore  sic  duro  est  inspicienda  Jides.     Ovid. 
*Kv$QhQ  KaK&Q  irgdaaovTOQ  iKirodiop  ^i\oi.   Friends  stand  afar  off  whet 
a  man  is  in  adversity. 

Here's  to  onr  friends,  and  hang  up  the  rest  of  our  kindred. 

Friendship  is  not  to  be  bought  at  a  fair. 

Friendship  consists  not  in  saying.  What's  the  best  news  ? 

What  was  good  the  friar  never  loved  7 

When  the  friar* s  beaten,  then  comes  James. 

MtTO,  TOP  troXefiov  rj  vvfifiaxia.  Sic  est  ad  pugmie  partes  re  peraetd 
veniendum. 

Tlie  friar  preached  against  stealing,  when  he  had  a  pudding 

in  his  sleeve. 

II  f rate  predicava^  che  non  si  dovesse  robbarsy  e  Tui  haveva  Voecha  fte^  mo- 
twlario. — Ital.    The  same  with  the  English,  only  goose  instead  of  pudding. 

To  fright  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  her. 

Qui  veut  prendre  un  oiseau  gu'il  ne  affarouche. — Fr.  The  same  with  the 
English. 

T\\efrog  cannot  out  of  her  bog. 
Frost  and  fraud  both  end  in  foul. 
A  saying  ordinary  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Chancelte 
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Frugality  is  an  estate. 

Take  away  fuel,  take  away  flame. 

ftemove  the  tale-bearer,  and  contentioiL  ceascth.  Sine  Ofrere  ii  Zibnv 
friget  Venus, 

G. 

Touch  a  galled  horse  on  the  back,  and  he'll  kick,  [or  wince.] 
Ifon  patiate  di  eorda  in  eaaa  deUe  appicato.     ItoL 

Tit  your  skill  in  gait  first,  and  then  in  gold. 

In  eare  periculum,  subaMdi/ae,  Cards  olim  notati  sunt,  quddprimi  vitam 
mereede  loeabunt.  They  were  the  first  mercenary  soldiers.  Practice  new 
and  doubtful  experiments  in  cheap  commoditiesjor  upon  thingsof  small  value. 

Every  gap  hath  its  bush. 

You  may  gape  long  enough  ere  a  bird  fall  into  your  mouth. 

He  that  gapeth  until  he  be  fed,  well  may  he  gape  until  he  be 

dead. 

CestfoUe  de  hier  omtre  wnfour,    Fr. 

No  gaping  against  an  oven. 

Make  not  a  gauntlet  of  a  hedged  gloye. 

What's  a  gentleman  but  his  pleasure  ? 

Gentility  without  abiUty  is  worse  than  plain  beggary. 

A  gentleman  without  living  is  like  a  pudding  without  suet. 

Gentry  sent  to  market  will  not  buy  one  bushel  of  corn. 

Geese  with  geese,  and  women  with  women.  ! 

Giff gaffe  was  a  good  man,  but  he  is  soon  weary. 
Oiff  gaffe  is  one  good  turn  for  another. 

€Hff  gaffe  makes  good  fellowship. 
Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

It  seems  this  was  a  Latin  proverb  in  Hierom*8  time  :  Erasmus  auotcs  it 
out  of  his  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 
Noli  (ut  vulgare  sstproverbium)  equi  denies  inspieere  donati.  A  caval  do^ 
nato  non  guardar  in  botea. — Ital.  A  eheval  donnd  il  ne  faut  pas  regarder 
aux  dents, — Fr.    It  is  also  in  other  modem  languages. 

There's  not  so  bad  a  Gill  but  there's  as  bad  a  Will. 
Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increase  a  man's  store. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord. 

Give  a  thing  and  take  a  thing,  &c. 

Or,  Give  a  thing  and  take  again. 

And  you  shall  ride  in  hell's  wain. 

Plato  mentions  this  as  a  child's  proverb  in  his  time ;  Twv  6p9<aQ  doOkvrutv 
Ji^aipeffic  oifK  'Ptrri ;  which  with  us  also  continues  a  proverb  among  chil- 
dren to  this  day. 

H 
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Better  fill  a  glutton's  belly  than  bis  eye. 

Zes  ymx  pliu  ffranda  que  le  panee, — Fr.  iiu  iosto  n  mULi  il  ventt%  ahi 
tocchio. — Itel. 

A  belly  full  of  gluttony  will  never  study  willingly. 

t.  e.  The  old  proverbial  yerse, 

Itnpktua  venUr  non  vuH  studere  libmter, 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  and  God  what  he  will. 

When  God  wills,  all  winds  bring  rain. 

Detts  undeeunquejuvat  modo  propitius. — Eras.  La  ou  Lieu  veut  U  pktU, 
— Fr.    When  God  pleases,  the  most  unlikely  things  turn  to  our  advantage. 

God  sends  com,  and  the  devil  mars  the  sack. 
God  sends  cold  after  clothes. 

After  clotheSf  u  e,  according  to  the  people's  clothes.  Dieudonne  Ufroid 
sehn  ledrap, — Fr.  Dios  d.t  elfrioy  coufornie  a  la  rcpa, — Span.  Godg^ves 
every  man  what  he  is  able  to  oesix, 

God  is  where  he  was. 
Spoken  to  encourage  people  in  any  distress. 

Not  God  above  gets  all  men's  love. 

*Ov$k  yap  6  ZtvQ  o\j9*  i/oiv  irdvrag  dvddvtt  ovr^  dvixiav,     Theogn. 

God  knows  well  which  are  the  best  pilgrims. 
A  quien  Dioa  quidre  bien  la  casa  le  sabe.     Span. 

God  reaches  us  good  things  with  our  own  hands. 
What  God  will,  no  frost  can  kill. 

Tell  me  with  whom  thou  ffoest,  and  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou 
doest. 

La  mala  eompagnia  k  queUa  ehe  mena  huomini  a  lafurca, — ItaL  JHsetm 
com  quern  andae,  dirte  hei  que  manhas  has. — ^Port. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate,  except  Heaven's. 

Philip,  Alexander's  father,  was  reported  to  say,  that  he  did  not  doubt 
to  take  any  castle  or  citadel,  let  the  ascent  be  never  so  steep  and  diffioolt, 
if  he  could  but  drive  up  an  ass  laden  with  gold  to  the  gate.  Monoye  faU 
tout,— Ft. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glisters. 

Tout  ee  qmbtit  ffeat  pat  or, — Fr.    Nbn  k  oro  tutto  quel  ehe  luee. — ^It 
Ihmti  nuttajidee, — Juven.    No  es  todo  oro  lo  que  reluoe, — Span. 

A  man  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 
Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry. 
Though  ffood  be  good,  yet  better  is  better,  or  better  carries  it. 
That's  my  good  that  does  me  good. 
Never  good  that  mind  their  belly  so  much. 
Some  ffood  things  1  do  not  love ;  a  good  long  mile,  good  small 
oeer,  and  a  good  old  woman. 
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Good  enough  is  never  ought. 

Good  cheap  is  dear  at  the  long  ran. 

A  good  man  can  no  more  harm  than  a  sheep. 

Good  paymasters  need  no  surety. 

Ill-gotten  goods  seldom  prosper. 

DeUa  rohba  di  mal  acguista  non  se  ne  vede  aUegresta, — ItaL  And,  Vicn 
presto  conaunuUo  F  ingiustamente  aequiatato,  De  mal  d  venu  Vagneau  et  i 
nuU  retoume  le  peau, — Fr.  To  naught  it  goes  that  came  from  naught. 
Kaca  icipdia  Iff*  dr^ffiv.  Mala  Iticra  agualia  damnis,  Male  parta  ntald 
dUaburUur  :  and,  De  tnaU  qucesitia  vix  gaiidet  tertiua  hares, — Juyen. 

So  got,  80  gone. 
A  padre  ganador,  hijo  dettpendedor.    Span. 

That  that's  good  sauce  for  a  goose,  is  good  for  a  gander. 
This  is  a  woman's  proyerb. 

There's  meat  in  a  gooses  eye. 

As  deep  drinketh  the  goose  as  the  gander. 

Goose,  and  gander,  and  gosling,  are  three  sounds,  but  one  thing. 

A  goshawk  beats  not  at  a  bunting. 

Aquila  non  eapit  museas, 

Chrace  will  last,  favour  will  blast. 
Chrasp  no  more  than  thy  hand  vdll  hold. 
While  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves. 
CkwcU  non  morirey  ehe  herba  de  venire,     ItaL 

Grass  grows  not  upon  the  highway. 
A  great  lord  is  a  bad  neighbour. 

Uhe  grande  riviere  est  un  mattvais  voisin,     Fr. 

Chreat  marks  are  soonest  hit. 
Great  ships  require  deep  waters. 
Chreat  braggers,  little  doers. 
Del  dieho  alheeho  dp  gran  treeho.    Span. 

Great  gifts  are  from  great  men. 

Gfreg  and  green  make  the  worst  medley. 

lUrpe  senex  miles,  turps  senilis  amor. — Ovid.  An  old  letcher  is  ooxapared 
to  an  oni^n  or  leek,  which  hath  a  white  head  but  a  green  tail. 

Greg  hairs  are  death's  blossoms. 

Chief  pent  up  will  burst  the  heart. 

Guests  that  come  by  daylight  are  best  received. 
Huesped  eon  sol  ha  honor.    Span. 

Guilt  is  always  jealous. 

The  guU  comes  after  the  rain. 

H. 
Hackney  mistress,  hackney  maid.  H  2 
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*OiroTa  ^^ffirotva  roiai  xal  OepafraiviSig. — Cic.  Epist.  Att.  6.  QimUt 
kera  tales  pedissegua.  Et,  toq  devoiva^  ai  Kvveg  fjitfiovtAivai.  Catuke  dit^ 
minam  imitantur.  Videos  aiitem  (inquit  Erasmus)  et  MeliUuUy  opulentarum 
mulierum  delicias^  fastum,  lasciviam  totamgmfer^  Momm  imaginem  redderel 
Qual  es  la  cabra^  teles  la  hija  que  la  mama.— ^pan.  Jk  mauvais  eorbeuu^ 
nunwais  €Bwf. — Fr, 

Had  Ifishi  'tis  good  without  muatard. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

No  halting  before  a  cripple. 

For  fear  of  being  detectea.  JXnefaut  pas  chdher  devant  un  hoitcux, — Fr, 

Put  not  the  hand  between  the  bark  and  the  tree, 
t.  6.  Meddle  not  in  family  afikirs. 

You  are  a  good  hand  to  lift  a  lame  dog  oyer  a  stile. 

Help,  handSf  for  I  have  no  lands. 

He  is  handsome  that  handsome  doth.     Span. 

She  who  is  born  handsome  is  born  married. 
Che  nasce  bella  nasee  tnaritata,     Ital. 

Half  an  hour's  hanging  hinders  five  miles  riding. 
'Tis  better  to  be  happy  than  wise. 

E  meglio  esset"  fortunato  che  savio. — Ital.  Gutta  fortitrue  prm  dolk 
sapient i(p.  Mieux  vaut  vu  onee  de  fortune  qtCtme  tivre  de  sa^eBse, — Fl 
An  ounce  of  good  fortune  is  better  than  a  pound  of  wisdom. 

Happy  is  he  whose  friends  were  bom  before  him. 
t.  e.  Who  hath  rem  non  labore  parandam  sed  relictan^y 

Happy  is  he  who  hath  sowed  his  wild  oats  by  time. 
Happy  man  happy  dole  ;  or,  Happy  man  by  his  dole. 
Happy  is  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  devil. 

For  commonly  they  who  first  raisie  great  estates,  do  it  either  by  qsm^ 
and  extortion,  by  fraud  and  cozening,  or  by  flatten,  and  ministering  to 
other  mens'  vices. 

Some  have  the  hap^  some  stick  in  the  gap. 
Hap  and  half-penny  goods  enough. 

Ventura  te  de  Deos  hijo,  que  el  saber  poco  te  basta. — Span.  •'.  e.  Good 
luck  is  enough,  though  a  man  hath  not  a  penny  left  him.  Fortune  often 
raises  a  man  more  than  merit. 

Set  hard  heart  against  hard  hap. 

Tune  cede  maliSf  sed  coi^tra  audentior  ito.  In  re  mala  animo  <j  bomo 
utare  adjuvat. 

Hard  with  hard  makes  not  tlie  stone  wall. 

Duro  con  duro  non  fa  mai  buon  muro  — Ital.  Though  I  haye  seen,  at 
Ariminum,  in  Italy,  an  ancient  Koman  bridge  made  of  hewn  fttonc,  lud 
together  without  any  mortar  or  cement. 

Hard  fare  makes  hungry  bellies. 
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Where  we  least  thmk,  there  goeth  the  hare  Hway« 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

King  Ha/rry  loved  a  man.     t.  e%  Valiant  men  love  such  as  are 

so,  and  hate  cowards. 
Harrow  hell,  and  rake  up  the  devil. 
Most  haste,  worst  speed. 

Come  «'  ha  fret  ta  mm  si  fa  mai  nienfe  che  ttia  bene, — Ital.  Qui  trop 
86  hate  en  cheminent^  en  beau  chemin  sefourvoye  souvent. — Fr.  He  tluit 
walks  too  hastily,  often  stumbles  in  plain  way.  Qui  nimis  propere  miwis 
proapere,  et  nimium  prcperans  serius  absolvit.  —^Cania  festinara  ca>co8 
parit  catuliu.  -^Festina  iente.  Tarrv  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
the  sooner,  was  a  saying  of  Sir  Amias  rauiet.  Presto  et  bene  non  at  von- 
tfiene. — ItaL    Hastily  and  well  never  meet. 

Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste  makes  want,  and  want  makes 

strife  between  the  good  man  and  his  wife. 
As  the  man  said  to  him  on  the  tree  top,   Make  no  more  haste 

when  you  come  down  than  when  you  went  up. 
Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels. 
Nothing  must  be  done  hastily  but  killing  of  fleas. 
A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe. 

Olla  que  mucho  yerve,  tabor  perde.     Span. 

Hasty  people  will  never  make  good  midwives. 

Hasty  gamesters  oversee. 

No  haste  to  hang  true  men. 

•Tis  good  to  have  a  hatch  before  the  door. 

High  flying  hawks  are  fit  for  princes. 

Have  not  the  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

A  great  head  and  a  little  veit. 

This  is  only  for  the  clinch-sake  become  a  proverb ;  for  certainly  the 
greater,  the  more  brains ;  and  the  more  brains,  tne  more  wit,  if  rightly  con- 
formed. The  Spaniards  say,  Cabello  ktengo  y  corto  el  teao.  Long  hair, 
and  little  brains. 

Better  be  the  head  of  a  pike  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon. 
Jl  veut  mieux  etre  le  premier  de  sa  race  que  le  dernier,     Fr. 

Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion. 
Meglio  ^  esser  capo  di  bicertola  che  coda  di  dragone,    Ital. 

Better  ha  the  Jiead  of  a  sprat  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon. 
E  meglio  esser  capo  di  cardeUa  che  coda  di  storione.    ItaL 

Better  be  the  head  of  an  ass  than  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
Better  be  the  head  of  the  yeomanry  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry. 
E  meglio  euer  tetta  di  htccio  che  coda  di  alorione* — ItaL   These  nvo  pro- 
verbs  have  all  the  same  sense,  m.  Men  love  priority  and  precedenc}|  nad 
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rather  gorern  than  be  mled,  command  than  obey,  lead  than  be  led,  tbongh> 
in  an  Inferior  rank  and  quality. 

He  that  hath  no  head^  needs  no  hat. 

Q^i  rCa  point  de  tSte  n'a  que /aire  de  chaperon,    Fr. 

A  man  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  hurt. 
You  must  not  pledge  your  own  health. 
Health  is  better  than  wealth. 
The  more  you  heap,  the  worse  you  rheap. 

The  more  you  rake  and  scrape,  the  worse  success  yon  hare ;  or  the  more 
busy  you  are,  and  stir  you  keep,  the  less  you  gain. 

He  that  hears  much,  and  speaks  not  all,  shall  be  welcome  both 
in  bower  and  hall. 
Parlapoeo,  oscoUm  tutaif  e  non/aBiroL    Ital. 

Hearts  may  agree,  though  heads  differ. 

Where  the  Jtedge  is  lowest,  commonly  men  leap  oyer. 

Chaeunjoue  au  roi  deepouiOe, — Fr.  They  that  are  once  down,  shall  l« 
sure  to  be  trampled  on. 

Take  heed  is  a  good  read. 

Or,  as  another  pcoyerb  hath  it,  Grood  take  heed  doth  surely  speed,  ^bun. 
dans  cauteki  non  nocet.  The  Spaniarde  say,  Cmyda  bien  de  lo  que  hazet 
no  tefiea  de  rapdces. 

One  pair  of  heek  is  often  worth  two  pair  of  hands. 

Always  for  cowards.  The  French  say.  Qui  n'a  ecmr  ait  jambea  ;  and 
the  Ttahans,  in  the  same  words,  Chi  nen  ha  cuore^habbi  gambe.  He  that 
hath  no  hesort,  let  him  have  heels.  So  we  see  nature  hath  provided  timo- 
rous creatures,  as  deers,  hares,  and  rabbits,  with  good  heels  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight. 

They  that  be  in  hell  think  there's  no  other  heayen. 
Every  herring  must  han^  by  his  own  giU. 

Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Every  man  must  give  an 
account  for  himself. 

Hide  nothing  from  thy  minister,  physician,  and  lawyer. 

Al  confe88ort  medieOy  ed  avocato,  non  si  di  tener  il  vera  eelaia. — ItaL 
He  that  doth  so,  doth  it  to  his  own  harm  or  loss ;  wronging  thereby  either 
his  soul,  body,  or  estate. 

Htffh  places  haye  their  precipices. 

Look  not  too  high,  lest  a  chip  faU  in  tbine  eye. 

Noli  altum  8tq>ere.  Mr.  Howd  hath  it.  Hew  not  too  high,  &c.  aeoord* 
ing  to  the  Scottiah  Proverb. 

The  highest  standing,  the  lower  fall. 

ToUuntur  in  altum  ut  lapsu  gravwra  ruani.     The  Higher  flood  hath  sXr 
wnyh  the  lower  ebb. 
Tlif  highefit  tree  hath  the  greatest  fall. 

(Sel$a  graviore  catu  decidunt  turret,    Horat. 
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Up  the  hiU  favoar  me,  down  the  hill  beware  thee. 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all. 

Ogni  unper  se,  e  Dioper  tutti, — Ital.  Coda  uno  en  su  tasa,  y  Dht  en 
la  de  todas. — Span.    Every  one  in  his  own  house,  and  God  in  all  of  them. 

"Tis  hard  to  break  a  hoff  of  an  ill  custom. 

Ne'er  lose  a  ?iog  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar. 

A  man  may  spare  in  an  ill  time ;  as  some  who  will  rather  die  than  spend 
ten  groats  in  physic.  Some  have  it,  Lose  not  a  sheep,  &c.  Indeed,  tar  is 
more  used  about  sheep  than  swine.    Others  say,  Lose  not  a  ship,  &c. 

He  that  has  but  one  hog,  makes  him  fat ;  and  he  that  has  but 

one  son,  makes  him  a  fool. 
A  man  may  hold  his  tongue  in  an  ill  time. 

AmycUu  iilentium  perdidit.  It  is  a  known  story,  that  the  Amycleans 
having  been  often  frightened  and  disquieted  with  vain  reports  of  the  enemy's 
coming,  made  a  law  that  no  man  should  brinf  or  tell  any  such  news.  Where* 
upon  it  happened,  that,  when  the  enemies  (ud  come  indeed,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  taken.    There  ia  a  time  to  speak  as  well  as  to  be  silent. 

Who  can  hold  that  they  have  not  in  their  hand  ?     t.  e,  a  f — t. 
Home  is  home,  though  it  be  never  so  homely. 

'  OIkoq  ^i\oe  oIkoq  dpiffroQ.    Because  there  we  have  the  greatest  free- 
dom,   y.  Erasm.    Bos  alienui  subinde  prospectat  forai. 

An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
God  made  you  an  honester  man  than  your  father. 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 

Boca  de  mel  corof^n  dtfeL — ^Port.  Palabras  de  santo  y  wnae  de  (fafo, 
—Span. 

Honours  change  manners. 

Honores  mutant  more9.  As  poverty  depresseth  and  debaseth  a  man*.4 
mind,  so  great  place  and  estate  advance  and  enlarge  it,  but  many  times 
corrupt  and  puff  it  up. 

Where  hmowr  ceaseth,  there  knowledge  decreaseth. 

Honog  alit  artes.  Quia  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipeam  proemia  H  tol" 
kuf    On  the  other  side, 

Sint  Meccenates  non  deerunt  Flacce  Maronea  / 
VirgUiumque  tibi  vel  tua  rura  dabunt, 

A  hook  well  lost  to  catch  a  salmon. 

IlfautperdreunvSronpourpicheruneaumon.    Fr. 

If  it  were  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break. 

^et  alunt  exuiee,     Spea  servat  afflictoa.    'Avrjp  drvx^op  (rili^crai  ra7( 

iklTKTl. 

Spea  bona  dat  virea,  animum  quoque  apea  bonajlrmai, 
Vwere  ape  vidi  qui  moriturua  erat. 

Hope  well,  and  have  well,  quoth  Hickwell. 
Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  a  bad  supper. 
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Hopes  delayed  hang  the  heart  upon  teuter-hookt 

You  can't  make  a  lioru  of  a  pig*8  tail. 

Parallel  hereto  is  that  of  Apostolius,  'Ovov  ovpd  rijXlav  oh  noifi,  Ab 
ass's  toil  will  not  make  a  sieve.  £r  quovis  Hgno  non/it  Mercuriui  Wc 
also  say,  You  cannot  make  velyct  of  a  sow's  car. 

Jlorns  and  grey  hairs  do  not  come  by  years. 

Who  hath  harrts  in  his  bosom,  let  him  not  put  them  on  his  head. 

Let  A  man  hide  his  shame,  not  publish  it. 

'Tis  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles  ;  and  a  good  wife  that 

never  grumbles. 

//  n*y  a  si  bon  cheval  qui  ne  bronehe. — Fr.  Quandogue  bonus  dor' 
mitat  Homerus,  Quern  quer  cavallo  sem  facha,  sem  elle  se  acha. — Port. 
The  Italians  say,  Chiferra  inchioda\  Who  shoes  a  horse,  pricks  him. 

A  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

A  good  horse  often  wants  a  good  spur. 

'Tis  an  ill  horse  will  not  carry  his  own  provender., 

'Tis  an  ill  horse  can  neither  whinny  nor  wag  his  taQ. 

Let  a  horse  drink  when  he  will,  not  what  he  will. 

A  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  he  cannot  make  hiar 

driuk  unless  he  vnll. 

On  nefait  boire  a  F  ame  guand  U  ne  wut. — Fr.  And,  On  a  beau  mener 
le  botuf  a  Veau  iU  n*a  soif, — Fr.  In  vain  do  you  lead  the  ox  to  the  water 
if  he  be  not  thirsty. 

A  restive  horse  must  have  a  sharp  spur. 

The  common  horse  is  worst  shod. 

The  best  horse  needs  breaking,  and  the  aptest  child  needs 

teaching. 
Where  the  horse  lies  down,  there  some  hair  vnll  be  found 

Fuller's  Worth. 

A  galled  horse  vdll  not  endure  the  comb. 

ll  tignosa  non  ama  U  pettine. — Ital.     Jamais  tigneux  fiaime  lepigne,— 
Fr.    And.  Cheval  roigneux  fia  cure  qu*on  VestriUe. — Fr. 

You  may  know  the  horse  by  his  harness. 

They  are  scarce  of  horse-flesh  where  two  and  two  ride  on  a  dog. 

A  short  horse  is  soon  wisp'd,  and  a  bare  a —  soon  kiss'd. 

Some  say,  A  short  horse  is  soon  curried.     Q^ien  poco  aabe  presto  lo  reza 
He  that  knows  little,  soon  repeats  it. 

The  horse  that  draws  his  halter  is  not  quite  escaped. 

Non  a  acappato  ehi  etraseina  la  eatena  dietro, — Ital  II  utet  pas  eacAappei 
qui  traine  son  lien, — Fr. 

Trust  not  a  horse* s  heel,  nor  a  dog*s  tooth. 
Ai  eguinis  pedibus  procul  recede. 
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A  running  horse  is  an  open  sepulchre. 

Cavalh  corriente  sepoltura  aperia.     J  til. 

He  that  hires  the  horse  must  ride  before. 

The  fairer  the  hostess,  the  fouler  the  reckoning. 

BeU€  hostesse  dest  un  ntal  pour  la  bourse, — Fr.  M  hmapeda  kerfm»ta, 
mat  para  la  boha. — Span. 

jffot  sup,  hot  swallow. 

Hot  men  harbour  no  malice. 

Better  one's  house  too  little  one  day,  than  too  big  all  the  jeat 

after. 

When  thy  neighbour's  hmtse  is  on  fire,  beware  of  thine  own. 

Tua  res  agitur  paries  cumproximus  ardet, 

A  man's  hottse  is  his  castle. 

This  is  a  kind  of  law  proverb ;  Jura  ptibliea  favent  privato  dinnAe.  The 
Portuguese  say,  Coda  hum  em  sua  easa  e  rey. 

He  that  builds  a  home  by  the  highway  side,  it  is  either  too  high 
or  too  low. 
Chifabriea  la  easa  tnpiazsoy  6  ehe  i  troppo  alia  6  troppo  bassa,    Ital. 

He  that  buys  a  house  ready  wrought,  hath  many  a  pin  and 

nail  for  nought. 

Ilfaut  acheter  maisonfait  etfemme  dfaire. — Fr.  A  house  ready  made, 
and  a  wife  to  make.  Hence  we  say.  Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy 
them. 

When  a  man's  home  bums,  'tis  not  good  playing  at  chess. 

A  man  may  love  his  house  well,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  ridge. 
A  man  may  love  his  children  and  relations  well,  and  yet  not  cocker  them, 
or  be  foolishly  fond  and  indulgent  to  them. 

Huge  winds  blow  on  high  hills. 
Feriuntque  summos  fidmina  monies,    Horat. 

Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

Appeiiio  non  vuol  salse. — Ital.  II  riy  a  sauce  que  d*appetU. — Fr.  This 
proverb  is  reckoned  among  the  aphorisms  of  Socrates ;  Opiimum  cibi  con" 
dimenium  fatneSf  siiis  poius, — Cic.  Ub.  2.  de  linihus.  A  fotne  he  boa 
mosiarda, — Port. 

Hunger  wiU  break  through  stone  walls. 

Hungry  flies  bite  sore. 

The  horse  in  the  fable,  with  a  galled  back,  desired  the  flics  that  were  fuD 
might  not  be  driven  away,  because  hungry  ones  would  then  take  their  places. 

They  must  hunger  in  frost  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 

A  hungry  horse  makes  a  clean  manger. 
A  la  hambre  no  ay  pan  malo.     Span. 

Hunger  makes  hard  bones  sweet  beans. 
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Ensmns  relates  as  a  common  proverb,  (amonsp  the  Dntcli,  I  snppose  J 
Hunger  makes  raw  beans  relish  well,  or  taste  of  su^.  Manet  hodiequ4 
vulffd  tritum  proverbium  Famem  efficere  id  crttda  ettamjaba  saccharum  sapiant, 
Darius  in  his  flight,  drinking  puddle-water  defiled  with  dead  carcases,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  he  never  drank  any  thing  that  was  more  plea- 
sant :  for,  saith  the  story,  Neque  enim  aitiens  unquam  biberai :  he  never  had 
drank  thirsty.  The  full  stomach  loatheth  the  honey-comb;  but  to  the  hungry, 
«nreiT  bitter  thing  is  sweet. — Frov,  Toiq  trirov  airopovffi  OTrovdaKovrai  oi 
hpopoi. 

Hunger  and  cold  deliver  a  man  up  to  his  enemy. 
All  are  not  hunten  that  blow  the  horn. 

I.  J. 

Etsby  Jach  must  have  his  Qill, 

Chaeun  demande  sa  sorte. — Fr.  Gada  hutnfolffa  com  o  seu  igtuU, — ^Port. 
like  will  to  like.  It  ought  to  be  written  JyU^  for  it  seems  to  be  a  nick 
name  for  JuHiOy  or  Juliana, 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  GHU, 

Bonus  dux  bonum  reddit  comitem.  Inferiors  imitate  the  manners  of  su- 
periors ;  subjects  of  their  princes,  servants  of  their  masters,  children  of 
their  parents,  wives  of  their  husbands.    JPi^aeepta  ducunty  exempla  trahunt. 

Jack  would  be  a  eentleman  if  he  could  but  speak  French. 

This  was  a  proverb  when  the  gentry  brought  up  their  children  to  speak 
French.  After  the  Conquest,  the  first  kings  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
English  language,  and  introduce  the  French. 

More  to  do  with  one  Jack-an-apes  than  all  the  hears. 
Jack  would  wipe  his  nose  if  he  had  it. 
Jack  in  an  office  is  a  great  man. 
Jack  Sprat  would  teach  his  gran  dame. 

Ante  barbam  doees  senes.  The  French  say,  Zes  oisons  menent  paitre  Ui 
oies.    The  goslings  lead  the  geese. 

Of  idleness  comes  no  goodness. 

Idleness  must  thank  itself  if  it  goes  barefoot. 

Better  to  be  idle  than  not  well  occupied. 

Frastai  otiosum  esse  qudm  nihil  agere, — Plin.  Epist.  II  vaut  mieux  Hn 
oisifgue  de  ne  rien  fairs. — Fr.  Better  be  idle  than  do  tliat  which  is  to  uo 
purpose,  or  as  good  as  nothing ;  much  more  than  that  which  is  eviL 

An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  shop. 
Some  say.  Workhouse. 

Idleio\kA  have  the  most  labour. 
Some  say.  Idle  people  take  the  most  ptdns. 

Idle  folks  lack  no  excuses. 
A  young  man  idle^  an  old  man  needy, 
CHovane  otioso,  vecchio  bisognoso,     Ital. 

IX)  jeer  poor  folks^  and  see  how  'twill  thrive. 
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Ho  jesting  with  edge  tools,  or  with  hell-ropes 

Tresca  non  ifanti  e  laaeia  star  i  aatUi. — ItaL  Play  with  ehildren,  lod 
let  the  Baints  alone. 

Jests,  like  sweetmeats,  have  often  sour  sance. 
When  the  demand  is  &jest,  the  fittest  answer  is  k  scoff. 
Better  lose  a  f'est  than  a  friend. 
A  la  burla  dexarla  qttando  tnaa  agrada.    Span. 

Ill  news  comes  a-pace. 

Ill  weeds  grow  a-pace. 

Mauvaise  herbe  crott  toujoura, — Fr.  Fasxi  creaeono  aeima  tnajfiargli, — ItaL 
Fools  grow  without  watering.  A  mauvaia  ehien  la  queue  hiy  vient,^-Yu 
Herba  mala  preato  creace. — Ital. 

lU  will  never  said  well. 

Ill  got,  ill  spent. 
Acquerir  meehamment  ei  depenaer  aottement,     Fr. 

Ill  luck  is  worse  than  found  money. 
When  ill  luck  falls  asleep  let  nobody  wake  her. 
Quando  la  mala  ventura  ax  duermej  nadie  la  deapierte.     Span. 

An  inch  breaks  no  squares.     Some  add,  in  a  burn  of  thorns. 

Four  un  petit  ni  avant  ni  arriere.     Fr. 

An  irwh  in  a  miss  is  as  good  as  an  ell. 

Indmtry  is  Fortune's  right  hand,  and  Frugality  her  left. 

Ingratitttde  is  the  daughter  of  pride. 

Joan's  as  good  as  my  lady  in  the  dark. 

Avxvov  apBivroQ  yvvri  traoa  i|  avri^,  Erasmns  draws  this  to  another 
sense,  vh.  There  is  no  woman  chaste  where  there  is  no  witness ;  but  I 
think  he  mistakes  the  intent  of  it,  which  is  the  same  with  ours — When 
candles  are  out,  all  cats  are  grej. 

^oj'ag  without  annoy. 

Extrema  gaudii  luctua  occupat :  And,  Uaque  adeo  nuUa  eat  aineera  wdup* 
taa,  aollicitumque  aliquid  latia  intervenit, 

Joy  surfeited  turns  to  sorrow. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Infn  che  Uferro  k  caldo  biaogna  batterlo. — Ital.  II  fait  bon  battre  lefer 
tandia  qu*il  eat  chaud, — Fr.  People  must  then  be  plied  when  they  are  in  a 
good  humour  or  mood. 

He  that  hath  many  irons  in  the  fire,  some  of  them  will  cool. 

He  that  will  not  endure  to  itch,  must  endure  to  smart. 

K. 

Ka  me,  and  I'll  ka  thee. 

Da  mihi  mutuum  testunonium. — Cic.  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  Lend  me  an  oath 
or  testimony.    Swear  for  mc,  and  I'U  do  as  much  for  you.     Or,  Chiw  m? 
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and  I'll  claw  Tou     Commend  me,  and  Fll  commend  yon.    And  Pro  D^k 
Galauriatn,    jNeptune  changed  with  Latona,  Delos  for  Calauria. 

Ke^  some  till  furthermore  come. 

The  kettle  calls  the  pot  black  a — e. 

La  padella  dice  al  paiuolo  fatte  in  Idj  che  tu  turn  mi  tinffa, — Ital.  UlavetBo 
fabefe  de  lapignata. — Ital.  We  also  say,  The  chimney-sweeper  hids  th« 
€olher  wash  his  face. 

All  the  keys  hang  not  at  one  man's  girdle. 

A  piece  of  ki^s  worth  two  of  a  cat. 

Who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  buUet^  was  cursed  in  his  mother's 

belly. 
The  kiln  calls  the  oven  burnt-house. 
*Tis  good  to  be  near  of  kin  to  an  estate. 
Every  one  is  K-kin  to  the  rich  man. 

Ogni  una  h  parienU  del  ricco.     Ital. 

Kings  love  the  treason,  but  not  the  traitor. 
Zaa  reyes  se  pagan  de  la  trageion,  pero  no  del  traydor.    Span. 

A  king*s  favour  is  no  inheritance. 

A  king^s  cheese  goes  half  away  in  parings. 

Kissing  goeift  by  favour. 

Better  kiss  a  knave  than  be  troubled  with  him. 

He  that  kisseth  his  vrife  in  the  market-place  shall  have  enougli 

to  teach  him. 
If  you  can  kiss  the  mistress,  never  kiss  the  maid. 
To  kiss  a  man's  wife,  or  wipe  his  knife,  is  but  a  thankleM 

office. 
Many  kiss  the  child  for  the  nurse's  sake. 
A  carrion  kite  will  never  make  a  good  hawk. 

On  ne  sauroitfaire  d'une  buse  un  ipervier,    Fr. 

A  fat  kitchen,  a  lean  will.     Ital. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 

When  knaves  fall  out,  true  men  come  by  their  goods. 

Zes  larrons  ^entrebatent,  les  lareina  ae  deseouvreni, — Fr.  When  high* 
waymen  fall  out,^  robberies  are  discovered. 

Knavery  may  serve  for  a  turn,  but  honesty  is  best  at  long-run. 

The  more  kna/oe,  the  better  luck. 

Two  cunning  knaves  need  no  broker :  or,  A  canning  knave,  &c 

'Tis  as  hard  to  please  a  hname  as  a  knight. 

It  is  better  to  knit  than  blossom. 

As  in  trees,  those  that  bear  the  fairest  blossoms,  as  double-flowered  cher* 
ries  and  peaches,  often  bear  no  fruit  at  all,  so  in  children,  &c. 

Where  the  knot  is  loose,  the  stnng  slippeth. 
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They  that  inow  one  another,  salute  afar  off. 
Knowledge  without  practice  makes  but  half  an  artist. 
Knowledge  in  youth  is  wisdom  in  age. 

L. 

As  unhappy  lad  may  make  a  good  man, 
A  ragged  colt,  &c. 

A  quick  landlord  makes  a  careful  tenant. 

He  that  hath  some  land  must  have  some  labour. 
No  sweet  without  some  sweat ;  without  pains,  no  gains. 

Land  was  never  lost  for  want  of  an  heir. 
A  i  rieehi  non  maneano  parent*. — Ital.    The  rich  never  want  kindred. 

After  a  lank  comes  a  bank. 
Said  of  hreeding  women. 

One  leg  of  a  lories  worth  the  whole  body  of  a  kite. 
He  that  comes  last,  makes  all  fast. 
Ze  dernier  ferme  la  parte j  ou  la  laisse  oftverte,    Fr. 

Better  late  than  never. 
H  vatft  mieux  tard  que  jamais, — Fr.    Meglio  tarde  ehe  non  mai,    ItsL 

'Tis  never  too  late  to  repent. 
Ifun^ttam  sera  esty  S^e, 

Let  them  latigh  that  win. 

Marchand  qui  perd  ne  peut  rire, — Fr.  The  merchant  that  loses  cannct 
laugh.  Give  losers  leave  to  speak,  and,  I  say^  give  winners  leave  to  laugh , 
for  if  you  do  not,  they'll  take  it. 

Laughter  is  the  hiccup  of  a  fool. 

He  that  buys  lawn  before  he  can  fold  it,  shall  repent  him 

before  he  have  sold  it. 
They  th^t  make  laws  must  not  break  them. 
Fatere  legftn  qttam  ipse  ttdisti. 

In  commune  Jubes  siquid  eensesve  tenendum, 
Frimusjussa  subi,  tune  observantior  (squi,  \ 

JFitpopulus,  nee  f err e  vetat  cum  viderit  ipsum  ^ 

Auiorem  parere  sibi.    Claudian. 

Laws  catch  flies,  but  l^t  hornets  go  free. 
Better  a  lean  jade  than  an  empty  halter. 

We  have  many  proverbs  (p  this  import :  Better  some  of  the  pudding 
than  none  of  the  pie,  &p, 

Never  too  old  to  learn, 
Nulla  atas  ad  pefdiscendum  sera  est,    Ambros. 

Learning  makes  a  man  fit  companv  for  himself. 
The  least  boy  always  carries  the  greatest  fiddle. 

AU  lay  load  upon  those  that  are  least  aOi  vo  bear  it.  For  thoy  thai  an 
IsMt  ahlie  t)  bear,  are  least  able  to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  burden. 
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Better  leave  than  lack. 
Parallel  to  tliis  is,  Better  bellj  burst  than  good  drink  lost. 

Leave  is  light. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  askleaye,  only  the  expense  of  a  little  breath ;  and 
therefore  servants,  and  such  as  are  under  command,  are  much  to  blame, 
when  they  will  do,  or  neglect  to  do,  what  they  ought  not,  or  ought,  with- 
out asking  it. 

While  the  leg  wanneth  the  hoot  harmeth. 
He  that  doth  lend,  doth  lose  his  friend. 

Qui  prete  aux  amis  perd  au  double. — Fr.  He  that  lends  to  his  Mend, 
loseth  double  ;  t.  e,  both  money  and  Mend. 

Lend  and  lose  ;  so  play  fools. 

Learn  to  hck  hetimes ;  you  know  not  whose  tail  you  may  go  07. 
Shew  me  a  Uar,  and  FU  shew  you  a  thief. 
La  m&ftterie  est  le  premier  de  tons  Us  maux,    Fr. 

Life  is  sweet. 

While  there's  Ufe  there's  hope. 

Injtn  que  ff  ^Jiato  ^  ^  tperanza. — ItaL  JEproto  dum  anima  est  spes  est, 
— TulL  ad  Attic.  'EXtrUiqiv  }^uioi(Ttv  dvkKintTTotHQavovTiq,  When 
all  diseases  fled  out  of  Pandora's  box,  hope  remained  there  still. 

There's  life  in  a  muscle^  i.  e.  There  is  some  hopes,  though  the 

means  he  but  weak. 
Life  lieth  not  in  living,  but  in  liking. 

Martial  saith,  N<m  est  vivere^  sed  valere  vita. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 

Le  petit  gain  remplit  la  hwirse. — ^Fr.  They  that  sell  for  small  profit, 
vend  more  commodities,  and  make  quick  returns ;  so  that  to  invert  the 
proverb,  What  they  lose  in  the  hundred,  they  gain  in  the  county.  Whereas 
they  who  sell  dear,  sell  little,  and  many  times  lose  a  good  part  of  their 
wares,  either  spoiled  or  grown  out  of  fashion  by  long  keeping.  Foco  k 
spesso  empie  il  aorsetto, — Ital.    Little  and  often  fills  the  purse. 

Light  burdens  far  heavy. 
Petit  fardeau  p^  a  la  longue;  or,  Fetit  ehose  de  loin  pise,    Fr. 

Light  cheap  lither  yield. 

That  that  costs  little  will  do  little  service,  for  commonly  the  best  is  best 
cheap. 

Lightly  come,  lightly  go. 

Ce  qui  vient  tambour  ien  retoume  k  la  flute.    Fr. 

The  light  is  nought  for  sore  eyes. 

A  FobU  malade  la  lumiere  nuit,—YT,  He  that  doth  evil;  hateth  the 
light,  &c. 

There's  lightning  lightly  before  thunder* 
A  heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart. 
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The  lion^s  not  half  so  fierce  as  he's  painted. 

MirMunt  prtBsentia  famam,  is  a  true  rule.  Things  are  represented  at  a 
distance  much  to  their  advantage,  beyond  their  just  proportion  and  merit. 
Fame  is  a  magnifying  glass.  Some  saj,  The  devil's  not  half  so  black  as 
he's  painted. 

Every  one  as  they  like  hest,  as  the  good  man  said  when  he 

kissed  his  cow. 
Like  will  to  like  (as  the  devil  said  to  the  collier).     Or,  As  the 

scabbed  'squire  said  to  the  mangy  knight^  when  they  both 

met  over  a  dish  of  buttered  fish. 

Ogni  simile  appetisee  U  auo  simile, — Ital.  Chacun  eherehe  son  semblahle  ; 
or,  demande  sa  sorte. — Fr.  Caseus  easeam  dttcitf  i.  e.  vetultts  anum,  Sig- 
nijicat  a.  similis  similem  delectat, — Coda  ovelha  com  sua  parelha.    Fort, 

Like  lips,  like  lettuce. 

Similes  kabent  labra  lactucas.  A  thistle  is  a  salad  fit  for  an  ase^s  mcuth : 
We  use  when  we  would  signify  that  things  happen  to  people  which  are 
suitable  to  them,  or  which  mey  deserve :  as  when  a  dull  scholar  happens  to* 
a  stupid  or  ignorant  master,  a  firoward  wife  to  a  peevish  husband,  &c.  Dig^ 
num  pateM  operculum.  Like  priest,  like  people ;  and  on  the  contrary. 
These  proverbs  are  always  taken  in  the  worse  sense.  Tal  eame  tai  eoUelh, 
— Ital.    Like  flesh,  like  knife. 

Like  master,  like  man. 

Ruyn  sehor  cria  ruyn  servidor.    Span. 

Like  priest,  like  people. 
Ad  un  popolo  pazzo,  un  prele  spiritaio,     Ital.  ^ 

Like  saint,  like  ofiering. 

Tal  para  gual  Pedro  para  Juan,     Span. 

Like  carpenter,  like  chips. 

Qual  €8  el  rey,  tal  es  la  grey.     Span, 

Trim  tram  ;  Uke  master,  like  man. 

Tel  maitre  tel  valet.— ^x,     TaU  ahhate  tali  i  nunMcki,—lUd, 

They  are  so  like,  that  they  are  the  worse  for  it. 
A  liquorish  tone  is  the  purse's  canker. 
A  liquorish  tongue,  a  liquorish  tail. 
Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 
A  little  pot's  soon  hot. 
Little  persons  are  commonly  choleric. 

Little  things  are  pretty. 

Little  bodies  have  great  souls. 

A  little  more  breaks  a  horse's  back. 

Some  say,  The  last  feather,  &c.    El  asno  aufre  la  largaf  no  la  A;3r«  Odr> 
ga, — Span.    A  coHfa  rompre  o  utco, — Port. 
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Vetana  cnpido 
Phtrima  eum  tenuity  plura  tenere  cupit. 

By  UttU  R\'d  little  the  poor  whore  sinks  her  bam. 
Poeo  a  poco  hUa  la  vieja  el  copo.     Span. 

Many  littUs  make  a  mickle. 

'Ki  yap  Kiv  Kal  oynKpbv  iiri  (TfiiKptp  KaraBsioKai  Oa/ia  rob  0'  9pi$t{^, 
^dxa  Kiv  fiiya  cat  t6  ytvoiro.     Hcsiod. 

Adde  parum  parvo  mafftius  aeervua  erit, 

De  petit  went  on  au  grand:  and,  Les  petita  ruisseaux  font  let  greuu^ 
ritieren. — Fr.  AUckcs,  &c.  The  greatest  number  Ib  maile  up  of  units; 
and  all  the  waters  of  the  sea,  of  drops.  JHuma  a  piwna  aipela  toeea, — ItaL 
Feather  by  feather  the  goose  is  plucked.  A  quattrino  a  qttattrino  ae  fa  it 
ioldo. — Ital.     De  muiios  potteos  se  faz  hum  muito. — Port. 

Little  pitchers  have  great  ears. 

Ce  que  r  enfant  oil  au  foyer ,  est  bientot  connujusqu'au  Monstier.  That 
which  the  child  hears  by  the  fire,  is  often  kno^vn  as  far  fu*  Monstier,  a 
town  in  Savoy.  So  that  it  seems  they  have  long  tongues  as  veil  as  wide 
ears ;  and  therefore  (as  Juvenal  well  said)  Maxima  dedeturpuet  o  reveretitia. 

Little  and  often  fills  the  purse. 

Little  said  is  soon  amended. 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Multus  ictibua  dejicitur  querent.     Many  strokes  fell,  &c.    Assiduity 

overcomes  all  difficulty,     "^cxa^cc  oftfipov  yivv&vrai.     Minutula  pluvia 

hmbremparit.     Asndua  etilla  saxum  excavat. 

Quid  magia  eat  durum  aaxo  ?     Quid  moUiua  undii  ? 
Dura  tamen  moUi  aaxa  cavantur  aqua  t    Ovid. 
AnmUua  in  digito  aubter  tenuatur  habendo  ; 
StUUcidi  caaua  lapidem  cavatt  uncus  aratri 
Ferreua  occulte  decreacit  vomer  in  armis.     Liicret. 

Pliny  reports,  that  there  are  to  be  found  flints  worn  by  the  feet  of  pismires; 

which  is  not  altogether  unlikely ;  for  the  horse-ants,  especially,  I  have  ob- 

lerved  to  have  their  roads  or  footpaths  so  worn  by  their  travelling,  that 

they  may  easily  be  observed. 

Little  boats  must  keep  the  shore. 

A  little  good  is  soon  spent. 

A  little  stream  drives  a  light  mill. 

Live  and  let  live. 

t.  e.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.    Let  such  pennyworths  as  vour  tenant 
may  live  under  you.     Sell  such  bargains,  &c. 

Every  thing  would  live, 

II  n*y  a  petite  bite  qui  ne  puiaae  aauver  la  vie,     Fr. 

They  that  live  longest  must  go  farthest  for  wood. 
Longer  lives  a  good  fellow  than  a  dear  year. 
As  long  lives  a  merry  heart  as  a  sad. 

The  NeHpoUtans  say,  A  lifiht  heart  with  a  wallet  on  the  neck. 
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One  may  live  and  learn. 

Non  Hfinisce  mat  dC  imparare. — Ital.     VtipdffKUt  d*  aUi  ttoXXu  hSatr- 
ffoitevoc.    A  famous  saying  of  Solon ; 

Diacenti  amdue  multa  aenecta  vem  t 
And  well  might  he  say  so  ;  for,  Jra  hmga  vita  bretna^u  Hippocnteihegiuf 
his  Aphorisms. 

They  that  live  longest  must  fetch  fire  farthest. 
They  that  live  longest  must  die  at  last. 
All  lay  load  on  the  willing  horse. 

On  tottche  toujoura  aur  le  cheval  qui  tire. — Fr.    The  hone  that  drawi 
is  most  whipped. 

Half  a  haf  is  hetter  than  no  hrcad. 
*Tis  a  long  run  that  never  turns. 
Some  say,  'Tis  a  long  lane  that  hds  no  turning. 

Long  looked  for  comes  at  last. 
Look  to  the  main  chance^ 

Look  before  you  leap,  for  snakes  among  sweet  flowers  do  creep. 
No  great  loss  but  some  small  profit. 
As  for  instance,  he  whose  sheep  die  of  the  rot,  saves  the  skins  and  wooL 

'Tis  not  lost  that  comes  at  last. 

All  is  not  lost  that  is  in  danger. 

In  love  is  no  lack. 

Love  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue. 

Love  thy  neighbour,  but  pull  not  down  thy  hedge. 

Better  a  huse  in  the  pot  than  no  flesh  at  all. 

The  Scotch  proverb  saith  a  mouse,  which  is  better  sense ;  for  a  mouse  if 
flesh,  and  edible.     Some  say,  A  Uving  padding  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

He  must  stoop  that  hath  a  low  door. 

The  lower  mill-stone  grinds  as  well  as  the  upper. 

Lowly  sit  richly  warm. 

A  mean  condition  is  both  more  safe  and  more  comfortable  than  a  high 
estate. 

Good  Itick  comes  by  cuffing. 

Apunadaa  entran  laa  buetuuhadaa,    i.  e.  A  man  must  exert  himsck^ 
and  take  pains  to  succeed. 

What  is  worse  than  ill  Itick  ? 

Give  a  man  ItLck^  and  throw  him  into  the  sea. 

Thieves  and  rogues  have  the  best  hicky  if  they  do  but  escape 

hanging. 
He  that's  sick  of  a  fever  lurden^  must  be  cured  by  the  hazel 

gelding. 
A  liar  must  have  a  good  memory. 

I 
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Liars  have  short  wingw* 
No  law  for  lying. 
A  man  may  Ue  without  danger  of  the  law. 

M. 

You'll  never  be  mad,  you  are  of  so  many  minds. 

He  that  buyeth  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 

There  are  more  matds  than  Maukin,  and  more  men  than  Mu}kMl ; 

i,  e,  little  Mai  or  Mary. 
Maids  say  nay,  and  take. 
Maids  want  nothing  but  husbands ;  and  when  they  have  them, 

they  want  every  thing.     Somerset 
Who  knows  who's  a  good  maid  f 
£very  maid  is  undone. 
Make  much  of  one,  good  men  are  scarce. 
Malice  is  mindful. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

Homme  propose,  mats  Dieu  dispose. — Fr.      Humana  eonstUa  divimiMS 
gubemantvr.    El  hombrepone,  y  IHos  dispone. — Span. 

A  man's  a  man,  though  he  hath  but  a  hose  on's  head. 

He  that's  mannd  with  boys,  and  hors'd  with  colts,  shall  haye 

his  meat  eaten,  and  his  work  undone. 
Many  hands  make  light  [or  quick]  work. 

Mfdiorum  mambus  grande  levaiur  onus. 
rrXtSvutv  di  ri  ipyov  dfittvov. — ^Homer.     UnusvirnuOus  vir.     Miac  yttp 
Xiipof;  aOfvr^Q  fidxfl' — Eurtpid, 

Many  sands  will  sink  a  ship. 

We  must  have  a  care  of  little  things,  lest  by  degrees  we  fall  into  gretft 
mconTeniences.    A  little  leak  neglected!,  in  time  wiH  sink  a  ship. 

So  many  men  so  many  minds. 

Xante  teste  tanti  eervelH, — Ital.  Autant  de  tHes  autant  d^opmiows.'^ 
Fr.     Quot  homines  tot  sententim, — ^Terent. 

There  kfe  more  mares  in  the  wood  than  GriselL 

You  may  know  by  the  market-folks  how  the  market  goes. 

He  that  cannot  abide  a  bad  market  deserves  not  a  good  one. 

Forsake  not  the  market  for  the  toll. 

No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market  where  there's  nothing  t9 

be  bought  but  blows. 
The  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  fat. 

Locehio  delpadrone  ingrassa  U  eavaUo. — Ital.  UteU  du  maitre  engraisse  k 
oheval. — Fr.  Kacr6  Ukpaov  Koi  Kifivoq  air6^9eTfia  ii  hv  «xoi,  'O  fifityikf 
IptorriQtiQTi  fid\i<Tra  'iirirov  vriaivsi,  '0  tov  Siffirorov  d^^aXfibQ  i0»|,  '0  ok 
AiQug  lp^l^r^9(ig  TToia  KOTrpog  apiori} ;  to,  tov  dtairoTOv  tx^^  ^0i7*  ^risU 
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(SSMMom.  2.  The  answers  of  Perses  and  Libys  are  worth  obsenring.  The 
former  being  asked,  what  was  the  best  thing  to  make  a  horse  fat,  answered, 
the  master's  eye  :  the  other  being  demanded,  what  was  the  best  manure, 
answered  the  master's  footsteps.  Not  impwtinent  to  this  purpose  is  that 
story  related  by  Oellius.  A  fat  man  ridii^^  upon  a  lean  horse,  was  asked 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  himself  was  so  fat,  and  his  horse  so  lean.  Ho 
answered,  Because  I  feed  myself,  but  my  servant  feeds  my  horse. 

That  is  not  always  good  in  the  maw  that  is  sweet  in  the  mouth. 
Sayoury  dishes  often  sit  ill  upon  the  stomach. 

Every  matf  be  hath  a  may  not  he. 
Little  mead,  little  need.     Somers. 
A  mild  winter  hoped  for  after  a  bad  smnmor. 

Two  ill  meak  make  the  third  a  glatton. 
Measure  is  a  treasure. 
After  meai  comes  mustard. 
When  there  is  no  more  use  of  it. 

Meat  is  much,  but  manners  is  more. 
Much  meat,  much  maladies. 

Surfeitinf  and  diseases  often  attend  full  tables.  Our  nation  in  former 
times  hath  oeen  noted  for  excess  in  eating ;  and  it  was  almost  grown  a 
prorerb.  That  Englishmen  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth. 

Meat  and  matins  hinder  no  man's  journey. 
In  other  words,  prayers  and  provender,  &c. 

lie  that  will  meddle  with  all  things,  may  go  shoe  the  goslins. 
C*  e  da  fare  per  tuttOy  diceva  colui  chefarrava  Pocca.     ItaL 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  ease. 

*Tis  meny  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

Wlien  all  are  eating,  feasting,  or  making  good  cheer.  By  the  way,  we 
may  note,  that  this  word  cheer,  which  is  particularly  with  us  applied  tu 
meats  and  drinks,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  x^P^i  signifying 
joy :  As  it  doth  also  with  ns  in  those  words  cheerly  and  cheerful. 

A  m&ny  companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  nag. 
Compaifno  aUegro  per  canMno,  te  serve  per  roncmo.    ItaL 

Merry  meet,  merry  part. 

Be  merry  and  wise. 

The  more  the  merrier  :  the  fewer  the  better  cheer. 

Merry  is  the  feast-making  till  we  come  to  the  reckoning. 

Mickle  ado,  and  little  help. 

Might  overcomes  right. 

No  mill,  no  meal. 

*0  ftuyi»tv  fi6\ov  dX04ra  ^iyti.       Qui  fugit  molam  fitgii  /arhunm, 
H  vrc  fioi  fUki,  fitirt  fuXirra,  He  that  would  have  honey,  must  have  bees 

I  2 


*■    ♦ 


lie  raoTKKBs  n^a  au 

riiiiM  tuA.  Act  MHBcab  aj.  Ha  Uiatvoold  turn  ^gi  mmt  cndan 
tkr  taiUiig  tf  htas.    It  it,  I  appose,  m  Dntdi  prorcib. 
Hadi  vkwr  joea  by  Uw  mK  the  miUer  knows  oot  of. 

•tmmK^mmfmmmf^atmtaatktilmilimamamtak.    IbL 
An  kmc*!  aulbr  haih  »  golden  thumb. 

IV  f  iWLH,>fcii«  pMffe  i^lf ,  Xoac  bat  >  cuckold  en  kb  it 
In  nun  4oth  the  MtD  dark,  if  the  miller  hia  hearing  lack. 
Emr  mtilhr  dntws  mi«r  to  his  own  mill. 

f«f—  <(—  — fa»— lut  * 

The  hone  next  the  mill  eanin  all  the  grist. 

>ly  auW  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

A  pmnT-vorth  of  MurtA  is  worth  a  poand  of  aonow. 

JfiM-iitft  rame  by  the  pound,  and  go  away  by  the  ounce. 

/  fk  rmgrnm  »  arri  >>»■»  ■  emMt.     Ibl. 
Britrr  a  mitUff  than  an  inconTcuience. 

Th*)  ic  hrmx  a  pvxat  nHrhi^f  dut  ta  KKai  onr,  dtaa  a  conatant  gtiel 
■ad  diMaituBoe.  ^<«  Back  anlikF  to  Out,  Bttttx  tje  oat  than  alwar* 
aptiini;-  Th*  Fmd  ban  a  ptnmb  in  hiuc  tflutnrj  to  this  ;  II  faat 
Unmr  tm  nfmi  wmrtrmrpOlmt  fmt  btf  inr\*r  Irittm  :  Better  let  oiiv'i 
<hiU  V  cnoitT.  tbM  ptaAkit  aow  off.  I'cltrr  endon  smna  mull  incoa- 
t'<«ii«M'  ibia'njBOie  it  wiUi  a  great  miadii^. 
Jfi<^M^ti»M  sridom  roRie  alone. 

Xht  I  nwk  say,  JVattnir  nr  rin/  jammit  timli  Om  niifiirtnne  Borcr 
r  iinr  ^.Mtr.  .\nd.  Jfm  ptr^rt  ptrJ  on  ivn ,-  Wlien  one  b^ia*  oaec  to 
i<»'.  <«o  DTTtT  mArs  an  (n).  .\diI,  Un  mat  allirt  Iftirt ;  One  misehid 
/niT!  nn  itaollMT ;  or.  Oar  viachicf  falls  upon  the  Beck  of  anutbcr.  Far- 
tvrn*  iHitii  MhoF  rmUtmtm  ttt  mmtt. 

ytiitreiymiitg  is  no  paymenL 
}f><m>JfntMMHiif  brings  lifs  to  town. 

Tbif  is  a  pw>d  ohenmlion :  lies  and  false  rrport  arise  moat  part  from  niis- 
1  l-r  and  ntieaBdnstitnilin^.    Thr  first  heum  mistakes  the  Oitt  reporter  in 
r-m*  ttmaiaMf  ciiraautaaec  or  partJcuUr;  the  neoad  hiaii    and  ao  at 
tiir  lat«  tb*  Iralb  n  lost,  aad  a  lie  passes  caneat. 
lie  that  hath  no  m«tt^  needeih  no  purse.  . 

V-mni  will  do  nior*'  ilun  nir  lord's  kller.      .^^^^^^^L. 
'Vis  mtmff/  Dinkc^  the  niarr  li>  go.  ^^^^^^^L 

fin.  ™tw»  ,■  cmU.ii.-IUL 

■.mfir^'a.— SpsD. 

I*n>te  ii  _ 

M«^ty  l><^vts  V 
Domti.Abhm   ' 
iifuffi  and  fr 


Beauty  is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 

Amour  fait  beauconp^  mais  argent  fait  tout.  And,  Amour  fait  rage^ 
mats  argent  fait  marriage, — Fr.  Love  makes  rage,  and  money  makes 
marriage. 

God  makes,  and  apparel  shapes,  but  money  makes  the  man. 

Peeunia  vir.  Xprifiara  hviip,  Tanti  quantum  habeas  JU. — Huriiti 
The  Spaniards  say,  El  dinero  haze  al  hombre  entero. 

Tell  money  after  your  own  father. 
Money  is  wise,  it  knows  its  own  way.     Somerset, 
Says  the  poor  man,  that  must  pay  as  soon  as  he  receives. 

The  more  Moors  the  better  victory. 

A  saying  used  by  the  Spaniards,  when  the  Moors  were  in  Spain,  to  ex- 
press their  contempt  of  them  when  they  went  to  battle ;  considering,  that 
the  greater  their  superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  the  greater  would  be 
their  booty  by  the  conquest.  This  is  parallel  to  our  own  proverb  oa 
similar  occasions ;  The  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 

Do  as  most  do,  and  fewest  will  sjpeak  evil  of  thee. 
Most  take  all. 

The  moon^s  not  seen  where  the  sun  shines. 
You  are  mope-eyed,  by  living  so  long  a  i&aid. 
A  morsel  eaten  gains  no  friend. 
Boeado  comido  no  gana  amiyo.     Span, 

A  m^te  may  ehuke  a  man. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother* s  blessing. 

Mothers  are  oftentimes  too  tender  and  fond  of  their  children,  who  an 
ruined  and  spoiled  by  their  cockering  and  indulgence. 

If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  MaLomet  go  to 

the  mountain. 

Si  no  va  el  otero  a  Mahoma^  vaya  Mahoma  al  otero.  Since  we  cannot 
do  as  we  would,  we  must  do  as  we  can. 

The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  easily  taken. 

Tristo  i  quel  topo^  ehe  non  ha  ch*  un  sol  pertuggto  per  saharsi. — Ital 
La  souris  qui  na  qu*une  enirSe  est  incontinent  happie, — Fr.     Raton  que  ne 
sahe  mas  de  un  horado^  presto  le  coge  el  gato. — Span.      Mus  non  unijidit 
antro.     Good  riding  at  two  anchors,  having  two  strings  to  one's  bow.  This 
sentence  came  originally  from  Plautus  in  Truculento,  v,  Erasm.  Adag. 

God  never  sends  m4)uths,  but  he  sends  meat. 

This  proverb  is  much  in  the  mouth  of  poor  people,  who  get  children,  but 
take  no  care  to  maintain  them.  Rather  it  intimates,  that  God  never  sonds 
fl^ildren,  but  he  gives  the  parents  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 

>ald  have  more. 

"*-•  vetentibus  desunt  multa.     Horat. 

H  opes  et  opumfuriosa  Cupido, 

Msideant  plurima  plura  petant^ 
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Krasmus  fiaith,  they  commonly  say,  He  tliat  would  have  eggs  must  cndura 
the  cackling  of  hens.    It  is,  I  suppose,  a  Dutch  proverb. 

Much  water  goes  by  the  mill  the  miller  knows  not  of. 
jitstti  acgua  paasa  per  U  molino  ehe  U  moUnaio  non  vede,    ItaL 

An  honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb. 
The  Somersetshire  people  reply.  None  but  a  cuckold  can  see  it 

In  vain  doth  the  miU  clack,  if  the  miller  his  hearing  lack. 
Every  mill-er  draws  water  to  his  own  mill. 

Am^ner  eau  au  mouUn  ;  or,  I'irtr  eau  en  eon  moulin. — ^Fr.  Tutti  ttret 
F  aequo  al  iuo  molino. — ItaL 

The  horse  next  the  mill  carries  all  the  grist. 
My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

A  penny-worth  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow. 
Mischiefs  come  by  the  pound,  and  go  away  by  the  ounce. 
/  nuiH  vengono  h  earri  efuggmo  a  onme,     ItaL 

Better  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience. 

That  is,  better  a  present  mischief  that  is  soon  over,  than  a  constant  grief 
and  disturbance,  if ot  much  unlike  to  that,  Better  eye  out  than  always 
aching.  The  French  have  a  proverb  in  sense  contrary  to  this  ;  //  faui 
laisser  son  errant  morveux  plutoet  que  luy  arracher  le  nez  :  Better  let  one's 
child  be  snotty,  than  pluck  his  nose  off.  Pettcr  endure  some  small  incon« 
vcnience  than  remove  it  with  a  great  mischief. 

Miftfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 

The  1*  rench  say,  Malheur  ne  vient  Jamais  seul;  One  misfortune  never 
c  ime  alone.  And,  Apres  perdre  perd  on  bien  ;  When  one  begins  once  to 
lose,  one  never  makes  an  end.  And,  Un  mal  attire  F autre;  One  mischief 
r'raws  on  another ;  or,  One  mischief  falls  upon  the  neck  of  another.  For* 
tuna  nulli  obesse  contenta  est  semel. 

Misrechoning  is  no  payment. 

Mi mnder start  ding  brings  lies  to  town. 

This  is  a  good  observation :  lies  and  false  report  arise  most  part  from  mis- 
t'ike  and  misunderstnnding.  The  first  hearer  mistakes  the  mst  reporter  in 
some  considerable  circumstance  or  particular;  the  second  him;  and  so  at 
the  last  the  truth  is  lost,  and  a  lie  passes  current. 

Jfe  that  hath  no  m^ney  needeth  no  purse. 
Money  will  do  more  than  my  lord's  letter. 
'  Tis  money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 

Pecunice  obediunt  omnia.  * ApyvpioiQ  \oTxai9i  na\ov^  &c.  /  danari 
fan  correre  %  cavaUi. — Ital.  Un  asno  caryado  de  oro  sub9  Ugero  pvr  mm 
montaua. — Span. 

Prate  is  but  prate  ;  'tis  money  buys  land. 
Monmf  begets  money. 

Dauartfanno  danari.     Ital. 
Money  and  friendship  bribe  iiistice. 


Beauty  is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 

Amour  fait  beauconpt  mais  argent  fait  tout.  And,  Amour  fait  rage, 
mai»  argent  fait  marriaqe, — Fr.  Love  makes  rage,  and  money  makes 
marriage. 

God  makes,  and  apparel  shapes,  but  money  makes  the  man. 

Pecunia  vir,  Xprifiara  hvifp.  Tanti  quantum  habeas  JU. — Huriil 
The  Spaniards  say,  El  dinero  haze  al  hombre  etitero. 

Tell  money  after  your  own  father. 

Money  is  wise,  it  knows  its  own  way.     Somerset, 
Says  the  poor  man,  that  must  pay  as  soon  as  he  receives. 

The  more  Moors  the  better  victory. 

A  saying  used  by  the  Spaniards,  when  the  Moors  were  in  Spain,  to  ex- 
press their  contempt  of  them  when  they  went  to  hattle ;  considering,  that 
the  greater  their  superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  the  greater  would  be 
their  booty  by  the  conquest.  This  is  parallel  to  our  own  proverb  oa 
similar  occasions ;  The  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 

Do  as  most  do,  and  fewest  will  speak  evil  of  thee. 
Most  take  all. 

The  moorCs  not  seen  where  the  sun  shines. 
You  are  mope-eyedy  by  living  so  long  a  i&aid. 
A  morsel  eaten  gains  no  friend. 
Boeado  comido  no  gana  amiyo.     Span, 

A  m^te  may  chuke  a  man. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother*s  blessing. 

Mothers  are  oftentimes  too  tender  and  fond  of  their  children,  who  an 
ruined  and  spoiled  by  their  cockering  and  indulgence. 

If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  MaLomet  go  to 

the  mountain. 

Si  no  va  el  otero  a  MahomOy  vaya  Mahoma  al  otero.  Since  we  cannot 
do  as  we  would,  we  must  do  as  we  can. 

The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  easily  taken. 

Tristo  i  quel  topo^  che  non  ha  ch*  un  sol  pertuggto  per  saharsi. — Ital 
La  souris  qui  na  qu'une  entree  est  incontinent  happ4e, — Fr.     Raton  que  ne 
sabe  mas  de  un  horado^  presto  le  coge  el  gato. — Span.      Mus  non  unijidit 
antro.     Good  riding  at  two  anchors,  having  two  strings  to  one's  bow.  This 
sentence  came  originally  from  Piautus  in  Truculento,  v.  Erasm.  Adag. 

God  never  sends  nwuths^  but  he  sends  meat. 

This  proverb  is  much  in  the  mouth  of  poor  people,  who  get  children,  hut 
take  no  care  to  maintain  them.  Rather  it  intimates,  that  God  never  scndi 
children,  but  he  gives  the  parents  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 

Much  would  have  more. 

Multa  petentibus  desunt  multa,    Horat. 

Creverunt  et  opes  et  opumfvriosa  CupidOp 
Ut  qmo  possideant  pktrima  plura  petaiU* 
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Sic  guibus  tntumutt  sujfusa  venter  ab  unda. 

Quo  phia  sunt  pota  plus  nihuUur  aqua,     Orid.  Fan. 

Mtiek  and  money  go  together. 

^  Those  that  are  uoyenlT  and  dirty  usually  grow  rich ;  not  they  that 
nice  and  curious  in  their  aiet,  houses,  and  clothet. 

Murder  will  out. 

This  is  ohsenred  rery  often  to  fall  out  in  the  hnmediate  sense,  as  if  the 
proyidence  of  God  were  more  than  ordinazily  manifested  in  such  dis- 
eoTcries.  It  is  used  also  to  signify,  that  any  knaTeryorcrimey  or  the  like, 
will  come  to  Ught ;  particularly  murder,  wmch,  howeyer  secretly  acted,  is 
not  long  concealed. 

Men  mme  as  they  use ;  measure  other  folks  com  ly  their  oum 

bushel. 
When  a  musician  hath  forgot  his  note,  he  makes  as  though  a 

crum  stuck  in  his  throat. 

'ATTopta  tf/aXrov  BijC     When  a  singing  man  or  musician  is  out,  or  a 
a  loss,  to  conceal  it,  he  coughs.      Bi)^  dvri  iropdrj^.     Some,  seeking  to 
hide  a  scape  with  a  cough,  render  themselves  doubly  ridiculous. 

NVben  the  shoulder  of  mtUton  is  going,  it  is  good  to  take  a  slice. 
He  loves  mutton  well  that  dips  his  bread  in  the  wool. 

N. 
iVjB  me  and  1*11  nab  thee. 
If  one's  name  be  up  he  may  lie  in  bed. 

Qui  a  bruit  de  se  lever  matin  peut  dormirjusqu^a  diner.-^Yr,  Etimm 
trimeatres  liberi/eUcibvs.—^Viei,  Cobra  buenafama,  y  eehate  a  dormir. 
— Span. 

He  that  hath  an  ill  name,  is  half  handed. 
The  Spaniards  say,  Quien  lafama  haperdida  muerto  anda  en  vidm, 

A  good  name  is  better  than  riches. 
Mas  vale  el  buen  nombre  que  las  muchas  riguezas.    Span. 

Take  away  my  good  name,  and  take  away  my  life. 
Naught  is  never  in  danger. 
You  love  to  make  much  of  naught,  (yourself.) 
Necessity  hath  no  law. 

'AvdyK-g  obH  9iol  ^axovrai.     La  necesmta  non  Aa  legg€, — ^ItaL    ib. 
gens  telum  necestitas. — Cic.  de  Amic 

Necessity  is  coal-black. 

They  need  much  whom  nothing  will  content. 

Need  makes  the  old  wife  trot. 

Bisognafa  trottar  la  t>eccA«a.— Ital.     Besoignfait  vieiUe  irtHter.'^ft, 

Ail  the  same,  word  for  word. 

Nfied  will  have  its  course. 

Ntftd  makes  the  naked  man  run,  [or  the  naked  quean  spin.] 
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Needs  mnst  whom  the  devil  drives. 

The  Italians  say,  Laputtanajila:  When  necessity  obliges  any  one  to 
labour. 

A  good  neighbour^  a  good  morrow* 

Qm  a  bon  voitin  a  bon  nuiim. — Fr.  Chi  ha  eattwo  vieino  ha  il  rmu 
mattimo, — Ital.  AUguid  malt  propter  vietnum  mahtm. — ^Plaut.  in  More. 
llrj^a  KOKo^  yiiTwv  o'tov  r'  AyaOic  fiiy  hviiap, — Hesiod.  Themistocles, 
having  a  farm  to  sell,  caused  the  crier,  who  proclaimed  it,  to  add,  that  it 
bad  a  good  neighbour :  rightly  judging,  that  such  an  -advantage  woidd 
make  it  more  vendible. 

Neighhour'K{Vi2iTt  is  good  quart,  t.  e.  GifFe  gaflfe  is  a  good  fellow. 
He  dwells  far  from  neighbours  [or  hath  iU  neighbours]  that*a 

fain  to  praise  himself. 

Propria  laus  eordet  in  ore.  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips. 

Here's  talk  of  the  Turk  and  Pope^  but  'tis  my  next  neighbour 

does  me  the  harm. 
You  must  ask  your  neighbour  if  you  shall  live  in  peace. 
The  rough  net^s  not  the  best  catcher  of  birds. 
Neio  lords,  new  laws. 

De  mmoeau  teignewr  wmoeUe  memiie. — Fr.    Nnevo  rey,  nmeva  leg, — Spaa. 
Every  one  has  a  penny  to  spend  at  a  new  alehouse. 
A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 
The  night  is  a  cloak  for  sinners. 
He  is  noble  that  hath  noble  conditions. 
He  that  loves  noise  must  buy  a  pig. 

Omen  guiere  ruydo^  eon^e  u»  cochine.    Span. 

One  may  know  by  your  nose  what  pottage  you  love. 
Every  man's  nose  will  not  make  a  shoeing-hom. 
Non  euivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,    Horat. 

Where  nothing  is,  a  little  doth  ease. 

Where  nothing* a  to  be  had,  the  king  must  loM  his  right. 

AtiMo  da  quello  eke  nm  A«.— ItaL  Le  rai  feri  m  rmU§  m  iin*g  < 
que  prendre, — Fr. 

Fair  fall  nothing  onee  by  the  year. 

It  may  sometimes  be  better  to  have  nofhiBg  flm  •■■ 
the  poor  man,  who  in  a  bitter  snowy  monuog  eoold 
bed ;  whereas  his  neighbours,  who  lutd  sheep  nA  i# 
get  np  betimes,  and  go  abroad,  to  look  after  aad  m^ 

One  year  a  nurse,  and  seven  yearn  the  w 

Becaufie  feeding  well,  and  doing  littk^  aba 
habit  of  idleness. 
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O. 

Av  unlawful  oath  is  better  broke  than  kept. 
An  occasion  lost  cannot  be  redeemed. 
He  that  measureth  oil,  shall  anomt  his  fingers. 
Qfti  meture  Thuile  il  9*enoint  let  tMaim.    Fr. 

To  cast  oil  in  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it. 
Old  age  is  honourable. 
Old  men  are  twice  children. 

AiQ  iraldic  6t  yipovTtg.  And  that  not  in  respect  of  the  mind  only,  boC 
also  of  the  body. 

Old  be,  or  young  die. 

Old  head  and  young  hand.     Somerset 

Older  and  wiser. 

DUcqmbu  est  priorit  posterior  dies. — Scnco.  Nunquam  ita  guisquam 
ben^  tubductd  ratione  ad  vUam  fiut,  guin  res^  tetas^  usus  semper  aliquid 
apportet  novi,  &c. — Terent.     rtjpd<TKia  S*  aiii  TroXXd  SidaaKOfAivos. 

You  can't  catch  old  birds  with  chaff. 
Annosa  vu^es  non  capitur  laqueo. 

If  you  would  not  live  to  be  old,  you  must  be  hanged  when  you 

are  young. 
Young  men  may  die,  old  men  must. 
None  so  old  that  he  hopes  not  for  a  year  of  life. 
An  old  ape  hath  an  old  eye. 
An  old  dog  biteth  sore. 

Un  vieil  chien  jamais  nejappe  en  vam,    Pr. 

Of  young  men  die  many  ;  of  old  men  escape  not  any. 
De  giovane  ne  muoiono  moUi,  di  vecchi  ne  scampa  nessuno.    Ital. 

An  old  fox  needs  learn  no  crafl. 
Some  say,  Old  foxes  want  no  tutors. 

An  old  sack  wanteth  much  patching. 

Old  men  and  far  travellers  may  lie  by  authority. 

//  a  beau  mentir  qui  vient  de  loin. — Fr.  The  Spaniards  say,  El  mele  en 
8U  tierra,  y  el  mogo  en  la  agenOf  mienten  de  una  manera,  Longas  viaa, 
longas  mentiras. — Port. 

Better  keep  under  an  old  hedge,  than  creep  under  a  new  furze* 

bush. 
As  the  old  cock  coiws,  so  crows  the  young ;  [or,  so  the  yoaug 

learns.] 

Chi  di  gallina  nasce  convien  che  rozole. — Ttal.     Some  hare  it. 
The  young  pig  grunts  like  the  old  sow. 
An  old  thief  desires  a  new  halter. 
Old  cattle  breed  not. 

Thxi  I  believe  is  a  true  ooscrvation ;  for  proUuulc  it  is,  that  all  terraitjial 
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animals,  both  birds  and  beasts,  have  in  them,  from  the  beginning,  the  seedfl 
of  all  those  youn»  they  afterwards  brin?  forth,  which  seeds  (eggs,  if  you 
Fo  plea&e  to  call  them)  when  they  are  afi  spent,  the  female  becomes  effete, 
or  ceases  to  breed.  In  birds,  these  seeds  or  eggs  are  Yisible ;  and  Van 
Horn  hath  discorered  them  also  in  beasts. 

An  old  naught  will  never  be  aught. 

An  old  dog  will  learn  no  tricks. 

'Tis  all  one  to  physic  the  dead  as  to  instruct  old  men.  Ncrp6y  larpfbitv 
tai  ykpovra  vovOiTtlv  ravrbv  *i<iTi.  Senis  mutare  /t»^uam,  is  an  absurd, 
impossible  thing.  Old  age  is  intractable,  morose,  slow,  and  for^tful.  If 
they  have  been  put  in  a  wrong  way  at  first,  no  hopes  then  of  reducing 
them.     Senex  psittacus  negltgU  fendam. 

An  old  man  is  a  bed  full  of  bones. 
The  old  withy  tree  would  have  a  new  gate  hung  at  it. 
An  old  ox  makes  a  straight  furrow. 
Buey  viejo  sttlco  derecho.     Span. 

Old  mares  lust  after  new  cruppers. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

That  that's  one  man's  meat's  another  man's  poison. 

X'em  mort  dont  V autre  vit. — Fr.  Zo  gm  uno  desecha  otro  lo  ruega, — Spaa. 
What  one  man  despises  another  craves. 

One  swallow  makes  not  a  spring,  nor  one  woodcock  a  winter. 
This  is  an  ancient  Greek  proverb.    Arist.  Ethic.  Nicom.  lib.  1.     Mm! 
XcXi^wv  lap  oh  iroia.     Una  golandrina  tio  haze  verano. — Span. 

One  shoulder  of  mutton  drives  down  another. 
Vappetit  vient  en  mangeant,     Fr. 

Orie  man's  breath's  another  man's  death. 
Loque  es  bueno  para  el  higado  es  malo  para  el  bago.    Span. 

One  man's  company  is  no  company. 
Compagnia  ^  uno,  eompagnia  de  nitmo.     Ital. 

One  man  may  better  steal  a  horse  than  another  look  over  the 

hedge. 

If  we  once  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  a  man,  we  will  not  be  persuaded 
he  doth  anything  amiss;  but  him  whom  we  have  a  prejudice  against,  we 
arc  ready  to  suspect  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Some  have  this  good  for- 
tune, to  nave  all  their  actions  interpreted  well,  and  their  faults  overlooked ; 
others  to  be  ill  beheld  and  suspected,  even  when  they  are  innocent.  So 
parents  many  times  are  observed  to  have  great  partiality  towards  ope  child, 
and  not  to  be  offended  with  him  for  that  which  they  would  severely  punish 
in  their  other  children. 

One  beats  the  bush,  and  another  catcheth  the  hird. 

//  bat  le  buisson  sans  prendre  Faisillon. — Fr.  Uno  levanta  la  eofa  y  oir§ 
h  mata, — Span.  The  Italians  say,  Ipicciol  eanitrwano,  md  igrandihanm 
la  lewre.  Alii  sementem  faeiuntj  alii  metentem.  This  proverb  was  used  by 
Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  nege  of  Orieaus.     When  the  citizens  besieged  by 
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fhe  English  would  have  yielded  up  the  town  to  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  in  the  IJiglish  camp,  and  not  to  the  King,  he  said,  **  Shall  I  beat 
the  bush,  and  another  take  the  bird  ?  No  such  matter."  Which  wordi 
did  BO  offend  the  Duke,  that  he  made  peace  with  the  French,  and  withdrew 
from  the  English. 

One  doth  the  scath,  and  another  hath  the  acorn. 

t.  e.  One  doth  the  harm,  and  another  bears  the  blame.  Scath  signiflea 
loss  or  harm. 

It  is  all  o»^  a  hundred  years  hence. 
One  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands. 
Mae  vale  una  traspuesta  que  doa  aaaamadoe,    SpaiL 

Oppression  causeth  rebellion.. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

Oceaaiofaeitjurem,  The  Italians  sa^^  Ad  area  apertaU  giustopeeea, 
Where  a  chest  lieth  open,  a  righteous  man  may  sin.  The  Spaniards  say, 
Fuerta  abierta,  al  eanto  tienta.  The  open  door  tempts  a  saint.  Therefore, 
masters,  superiors,  and  housekeepers,  ought  to  secure  their  monies  and 
goods  under  lock  and  key ;  that  tney  may  not  give  ti:eir  servants,  or  any 
others,  a  temptation  to  steaL 

It  is  good  to  cry  yole  at  other  mens'  costs. 

Tule,  that  is,  Christmas.  The  Italians  say,  Le  feste  Jon  heOe  «  eaaa  <r 
aUri,    This  rule  the  Spaniard  is  sure  to  keep. 

'Tis  time  to  set  when  the  oven  comes  to  the  dongh. 

t.  e.  Time  to  marry  when  the  maid  woos  the  man :  parallel  to  that 
Cheshire  proverb,  It  is  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  to  the  ctiplea; 
»'.  e,  horses. 

All's  out  is  good  for  prisoners,  but  naught  for  the  eyes. 

'Tis  eood  for  prisoners  to  be  out,  but  bad  for  the  eves  to  be  out  This 
is  a  droll  used  by  good  fellows  when  one  tells  them  all  the  drink  is  out.*« 

God  sends  us  of  our  oum  when  rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

Let  him  that  owns  the  cow  take  her  by  the  tail. 

*Tis  good  christening  a  man's  own  child  first. 

The  ox  when  weariest  treads  surest. 

Bo8  laanu  forUua  Jiffit  pedem.  Those  that  are  slow  are  sure.  El  huey 
guando  ee  eama^Jtrme  eienta  lapata, — Span. 

P. 

Pain  is  forgotten  where  gain  follows. 

Great  pain  and  little  gain  make  a  man  soon  weary* 

Without  pains  no  gains. 

Du  laboribua  omnia  vendtmL  Came  tern  oseo^  proveito  sem  trahalhe,'-' 
Port.  Quien  pezea  quiere,  mqjarse  tiene, — Span.  No  ee  toman  tmekae  n 
braffoi  ensutas. 

Poms  are  the  wages  of  ill  pleasures. 
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Hb  good  enough  for  the  parson  unless  the  parish  was  better. 

It  U  here  supposed,  that  if  the  parish  be  yery  bad,  the  parson  must  be  in 
some  fault :  ana  therefore  any  thing  is  eood  enough  for  that  parson  whose 
parishioners  are  bad,  either  by  reason  of  his  ill  example,  or  tne  neglect  ot 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  &c. 

Finguis  venter  non  gignit  senaum  tenuem.  This  Hierom  mentions  in  one 
of  his  Epistles  as  a  Greek  proverb.  The  Greek  is  more  elegant  na^cta 
yaar^p  Kiirrdv  oi)  TiKTii  voov. 

All  the  honesty  is  in  the  parting. 

Patch  by  patch  is  good  husbandry ;  but  patch  upon  patch  is 

plain  beggary  ;  or, 
One  patch  on  a  knee,  &c. 
Two  patches  on  a  knee,  &c. 
Patience  with  poverty  is  all  a  poor  man's  remedy. 
Patience  is  a  plaister  for  all  sores. 

Sale  deUapatienza  condiaee  al  tutto.    The  salt  of  patience  seasons  erety 

thing. 

Be  patient^  and  you  shall  have  patient  children. 

PauVs  will  not  always  stand. 

A  £k\v  pa/wn  never  ashamed  his  master. 

A  good  paymaster  needs  no  surety ;  or,  starts  not  at  assurances. 

Al  btten  pagador  no  te  dueUn  prendaa.    Span. 

Of  an  ill  paymaster  get  what  you  can,  though  it  be  but  a  straw. 

Del  mal  pagador  si  quiera  en  pcya^    Span. 

Once  paid,  never  craved. 

He  that  pays  last,  never  pays  twice. 

He  that  cannot  pay,  let  him  pray. 

They  take  a  long  day  that  never  ^ay. 

He  that  would  live  in  peace  and  rest,  must  hear^  and  see,  and 

say  the  best. 

Oyy  voy,  et  te  tats,  si  tu  veux  vivre  en  paix^ — ^Fr.  Ode,  vede,  taee,  se  vuoi 
viver  in  pace, — Ital.  Quanto  sabes  no  diras,  quanto  v^es  nojmgaras  si  gtii* 
eres  vivir  en  pae. — Span. 

Pen  and  ink  is  wit's  plough. 

A  penny  in  my  purse  will  bid  me  drink  when  all  the  Mends  I 

have  will  not. 
Penny  in  pocket's  a  good  companion. 
No  penny  no  pater-noster. 
That  penny  is  well  spent  that  saves  a  jgroat. 

Sonne  la  maiUe  qui  sauve  le  denier, — Fr.    The  halfpenny  is  well  spent 
that  saves  a  penny.    Some  say, 
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A.  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got. 

Quien  eome  y  condesa  doa  veces  p(me  la  meta.     Span.  .' 

Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many.  : 

In  for  K  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 
iV«o  por  uno  preso  por  eiento.     Span. 

Who  will  not  keep  a  penny,  shall  never  have  many. 
^  The  greatest  sum  is  made  up  of  pence  :   and  he  that  is  prodi^  of  a 
little  can  neyer  haye  a  great  deal :  besides,  by  his  squandering  a  httle,  oae 
may  take  a  scantling  of  his  inclination. 

Perseverance  kills  the  game. 

Near  is  my  petticoat,  but  nearer  is  my  smock. 

Ma  chemise  m* est  plus  proche  que  ma  robe. — Fr.  Tocea  piu  la  eamiseia 
eh*  Ugiuppone. — Ital.  i.  e.  Tunica  pallio  propter.  'Airwrtpov  fj  74)  m 
Kptifiri. — Theocr.  Some  friends  are  nearer  to  me  than  others :  my  parents 
and  children,  than  my  other  relations ;  those  than  my  neighbours ;  my 
neighbours  than  strangers :  but,  above  all,  I  am  next  to  myself.  Pkutptee 
est  la  chair  que  la  chemise. — Fr.  My  flesh  is  nearer  than  my  shirt.  Ma* 
eirea  esta  la  camisa  que  el  sayo, — Span.    The  shirt  is  nearer  uum  the  eoat. 

If  physic  do  not  work,  prepare  for  the  kirk. 

rU  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Non  comprar  gotta  in  saeco, — Ital.  The  French  say,  Chat  enpoeke;  t.  «. 
eat  in  a  poke. 

Pigs  love  that  lie  together. 

A  familiar  conversation  breeds  friendship  among  them  who  are  of  the 
most  base  and  sordid  natures. 

When  the  pig's  profFer'd,  hold  up  the  poke. 

Quando  te  dieren  la  vaquUla  acude  con  la  soquiUa. — Span.  Never  refase 
a  good  offer. 

He  that  will  not  stoop  for  a  pin,  shall  never  be  worth  a  point. 
He  can  ill  pipe  that  wants  his  upper  lip. 

In  fomo  caldo  non  pud  creseer  herba, — ^ItaL  Things  cannot  be  done 
without  necessary  helps  and  instruments. 

No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance. 

Piss  not  against  the  wind. 

Chipiscia  contra  il  vento  si  bagna  la  eamiscia. — ^Ital.  He  that  pisseth 
against  the  wind  wets  his  shirt.  It  is  to  a  man's  own  prejudice  to  strive 
against  the  stream ;  he  wearies  himself,  and  loses  grouna  too.  Chi  sputa 
contra  il  vento  si  sputa  contra  il  viso, — ItaL  He  that  spits  against  the  wind 
spits  in  his  own  face. 

The  pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to  the  water^  but  it  comea 

home  broken  at  last. 

Tant  souvent  va  lepot  d  feau  que  fanse  y  demewre, — ^Fr.  Qaem  sape 
transit  aliquando  invenit. — Sen.  Trag.  Tantas  pczes  vaio  eantarinho  a  fonts 
ati  que  quebrar. — Port.  Cantaro  que  muehas  vezes  va  a  lafuente  alguma  im 
ae hade  quebrar, — Span. 
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Foolish  pity  spoUs  a  city 

P/am  dealing's  a  jewel ;  but  they  that  use  it  die  beggan. 

He  plays  well  that  wins. 

As  good  play  for  nothing  as  work  for  nothing. 

He  that  plays  more  than  he  sees^  forfeits  his  eyes  to  the  king. 

ril  not  play  with  you  for  shoe  buckles. 

He  had  need  rise  betimes  that  would  pletfse  eyery  body. 

He  that  would  please  all,  and  himself  too,  undertakes  what  he 

cannot  do. 

Ovdk  yap  6  Ziitc  ovff  ^uv  -KavraQ  aividvu  oW  dwix"'^*    TheogB. 

Pleasing  ware  is  half  sold. 

Chose  qui  plait  est  d  denU  vendu.^Fr,    Mereantia  ch$  piace  i  mma  vm 
duta.—ltai. 

The  devil  is  good  when  he  is  pleased. 
Canta  Martha  deepuet  de  harta.     Span. 

Plenty  makes  dainty. 

The  pUntgh  goes  not  well  if  the  ploughman  holds  it  not. 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must  eitiier  hoU 

or  drive. 
There  belongs  more  than  whistling  to  going  to  plough, 
A  man  must  plough  with  such  oxen  as  he  hath. 
He  is  poor  indeed  that  cannot  promise  nothing. 
Poor  folks  are  glad  of  pottage. 
Poor  and  proud  !     Fy,  fy  I 

The  devil  viripes  his  tail  with  thejpoor  man's  pride. 
A  poor  man's  table  is  soon  spread. 
Possession  is  eleven  points  of  the  law ;  and  they  say  there  ars 

hut  twelve. 
If  you  drink  in  yonr  pottage,  you'll  cough  in  your  grave. 
When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  doors,  love  leaps  out  at  the 

windows. 
Plain  of  poverty,  and  die  a  beggar. 
Poverty  parteth  good  fellowship. 
Poverty  breeds  strife.     Somerset. 
Pour  not  water  on  a  drovmed  mouse* 

t.  e.  Add  not  afflictioo  to  misery. 

Prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  man's  journey. 

They  shall  have  no  more  of  onr  prayers  than  we  of  their  pies, 

(quoth  the  Vicar  of  Lay  ton.) 
He  that  would  learn  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea. 

Si  ftieres  aprender  a  erar,  entra  no  mar, — Port,     Qui  teul  ^ppren^e  , 
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/rtrteTf  mUe  touveni  tur  la  mer, — ^Fr,     Qmm  no  entrm  m  ia  nMf,  m  tait  A 
JNm  rogar, — Span. 

PreUiness  makes  no  pottage» 
Pride  will  have  a  fall. 
Pride  feels  no  cold. 
Some  say,  pain. 

Pride  goes  before,  and  shame  follows  after. 

*Ti8  an  ill  proeessian  where  the  devil  carries  the  cross. 

There's  nothing  agrees  worse,  than  Ajprtmd  mind  and  a  beggar*! 

parse. 
As  protui  come  behind  as  ^o  before. 

A  man  may  be  humble  that  is  in  high  estate ;  and  people  of  mean  con- 
dition may  be  as  proud  as  the  highest. 

"Tis  good  beating  prtmd  folks,  for  they'll  not  complain. 
The  priest  forgets  that  he  was  clerk. 

Proud  upstarts  remember  not  the  meanness  of  their  former  condition. 
The  Spaniards  say,  JVb  se  acuerda  la  suegra.,  quefue  nuera.  The  mother- 
in-law  does  not  remember  she  was  a  daughter-in-law. 

He  that  pryeth  into  every  cloud,  may  be  stricken  with  a  thun- 
der-bolt. 

Proffered  service  [and  such  ware]  stinks. 

Merx  uUronea ptftet. — Hieronym.  Erasmus  saith,.Qtfm  vulgio  etiam  in 
ore  estf  tdtro  delatum  obsequium  plerumque  ingratum  esse.  So  that  it  seems 
this  proverb  is  in  use  among  the  Dutch  too.  Merehandise  offerte  ett  a  demi 
vendue. — Fr.  Ware  that  is  proffered,  is  sold  for  half  the  worth,  or  at  half 
the  price. 

All  promises  are  either  broken  or  kept. 
This  is  a  flam  or  droll,  used  by  them  that  break  their  word. 

The  properer  man  [and  so  the  honester]  the  worse  luck. 
Aim  bona  meeehet  U,    Fr. 

Better  some  of  a  pudding  than  none  of  a  pie. 
E  meglio  dga  dga  ehe  miga  m^a,    Ital. 

There's  no  deceit  in  a  h^^  pudding. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

Pull  hair  and  hair,  and  you'll  make  the  carle  bald. 

Caud<B  pUoe  equince  patdatim  veHere,  There  is  a  notable  story  of  Scr- 
torius,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life.  He,  to  persuade  his  soldiers  that 
counsel  was  more  available  than  strength,  causes  two  horses  to  be  brought 
out ;  the  one  poor,  and  lean ;  the  other  strong,  and  havinga  bushy  talL 
To  the  poor  weak  horse  he  sets  a  great  strong  voung  man.  To  the  stronjgf 
horse  he  sets  a  little  weak  fellow,  each  to  pluck  off  his  horse's  tail.  This 
latter,  pulling  the  hairs  one  by  one,  in  a  short  space  got  off  the  whole  tail : 
whereas  the  young  man,  catching  all  the  tail  at  once  in  his  hands,  fell  a 
tugging  with  aU  his  mieht,  labouring  and  sweating  to  little  purpose :  tQ| 
atlast  he  tired,  and  maoe  himself  ridiculous  to  all  the  company. 
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Like  punishment,  and  equal  pain^  both  key  and  keyhole  do 

maintain. 

Let  your  purse  be  your  master* 
Meste  tmus  propria  vwe. 

Keep  your^«^«^  and  your  mouth  dose. 

All  is  not  won  that  is  put  in  the  purse. 

He  that  shows  his  purse,  longs  to  be  rid  of  it. 

ht  it  better,  or  be  it  worse,  be  rul*d  by  him  that  bears  thejmrM. 

That's  but  an  empty  purn  that  is  fuU  of  other  mens'  money. 

You  cannot  make  &  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 
De  ruyn  pmo  nunea  bum  aayo.    Span. 

Q. 

There  is  no  quenching  of  fire  with  tow. 
Quick  at  meat,  quick  at  work. 

Bonne  bete  deechauffe  en  mangeatU. — ^Fr.     A  good  beast  will  get  him&elf 
an  heat  with  eating.    Sardi  gagnewr^  hardi  mangettr, — Yx. 

We  must  live  by  the  quick,  and  not  by  the  dead. 
Any  thing  for  a  quiet  Ufe. 
Next  to  love,  quietness, 

B. 
Small  rain  lays  great  dust. 

FetitepUtye  abat  grand  vent.    Small  rain,  or  a  little  rain,  lays  a  great 
wind. — Fr,    Fieeiola  pioggia  fa  eessar  gran  vento. — ^ItaL 

After  rain  comes  fair  weather. 

Raise  no  more  spirits  than  you  can  conjure  down. 

Thou  art  a  bitter  bird,  said  the  raven  to  the  starling. 

Raw  leather  will  stretch. 

There's  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs. 

Eat  modus  in  rebue. 

No  receiv&r,  no  thief. 

The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

'AinpoTipoi  KXwTrcc  Kai  b  diKdfi€voQ,  Kai  b  KXiyj/ae, — FhoegL    Seeipe 
scribe,  scribe  solve,    A  good  rule  for  stewards. 

He  that  reckons  without  his  host,  must  reckon  again. 

Chifd  canto  senza  f  hosts,  fa  conto  due  volte. — ItaL     Qui  compte  sans  son 
hosts,  il  Im  eonvient  compter  deuxfois, — Fr. 

Even  reckoning  keeps  long  friends. 


disputes, 
spesso 

CueMa  y  razon  sustenta  amistad, — Span. 

Never  refuse  a  good  offer. 
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If  I  had  reveng'd  all  wrong,  I  had  not  worn  my  skirts  so  long. 
Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 

Cito  tnaturum  eito  putridum,  Odi  puendum  pr€teoci  sapientia. — ApiiL 
It  is  commonly  held  an  ill  sign,  ioi  a  child  to  be  too  forward  and  rife* 
witted,  Tiz.  either  to  betoken  premature  death,  according  to  that  motto  I 
AftTe  somewhere  seen  under  a  coat  of  arms, 

la  cadit  ante  aenem  qui  sapit  ante  diem  ; 
or  to  betoken  as  early  a  decay  of  wit  and  parts.    As  trees  that  bear  donhlo 
flowers,  yiz.  cherries,  peaches,  &c.  bring  forth  no  fruit,  but  spend  all  jn  the 
blossom.    Wherefore,  as  another  proTerb  hath  it,  it  is  better  to  knit  than 
blossom.    Prasto  matttroy  prasto  marto. — ital. 

Why  should  a  rich  man  steal  ? 
Men  use  to  worship  the  riaing  sun. 

riures  adorani  tolent  orientem  guam  oecidentetn.  They  that  are  yomiff 
and  rising,  have  more  followers  than  they  that  are  old  and  decaying.  This 
consideration,  it  is  thought,  withheld  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prudent  prinoeM^ 
from  declaring  her  successor. 

All's  lost  that*s  put  in  a  riven  dish. 

All  is  lost  that  is  bestowed  upon  an  ungratefril  person ;  he  remembers  IM 
courtesies.     Ferit  quod  facia  ingrato,     Seneca. 

He  loves  roast-meat  well  that  licks  the  spit. 

Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood  that  never  shot  in  his  bow. 

And  many  talk  of  little  John,  that  never  did  him  know. 
Tales  of  Robin  Hood  are  good  enough  for  fools. 

That  7S,  many  talk  of  things  which  they  have  no  skill  in,  or  experience 
of.  Robeiv  Hood  was  a  famous  robber  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  the 
First :  his  principal  haunt  was  about  Shirewood  l^'orest,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Camden  calls  him  Prvedonem  mitissimum.  Of  his  stolen  goods  he 
aflforded  good  pennyworths.  Lightly  come,  lightly  go.  MoUi  parlan  tR 
Orlando  chi  non  viddero  mai  suo  orando. — ItaL  Jfan  omnea  qui  eitharam 
tenetU  citharadi. 

Spare  the  rody  and  spoil  the  child. 
A  rogue's  wardrobe  is  harbour  for  a  louse. 
When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 
FeUan  laa  ladronea  g  deacubretiae  loa  hurtoa.     Span. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

.Saxum  volutum  non  obducitur  muaco.  KiBoQ  KvXivSoftivo^  r6  ^koq  om 
vouh  Fietra  tnosaa  non  fa  musc/i  to. — ItaL  Or,  Fietra  ehe  rotoia  non  pigUm 
ruggine.  La  pierre  aouvent  r^muee  u*  amaaae  paa  volofUitra  nwuaae* — Fr. 
To  which  is  parallel  that  of  Quintns  Fabius.  Ftanta  qua  aapiua  tranrfertair 
non  coaleaeit.    A  plant  often  removed,  cannot  thrive. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

No  ae  gano  Zamora  en  una  hora. — Span.  Romen*  a  eai/baatt  tout  em  tM 
'our. — l-r.  And  Grard  bien  ne  vient  paa  en  peu  rf'  keurea.  A  greet 
state  is  not  gotten  in  a  few  hours.  De  un  aolo  go^a  no  ae 
robie. — Span. 
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Name  not  a  rope  in  his  house  that  hanged  himself. 
11  ne  faut  pas  parf.ir  de  corde  dans  la  maison  d'  un  pendu.     Vr, 

No  rose  without  a  thorn. 
Nulla  est  sincera  voluptas. 

The  fairest  rose  at  last  is  withered. 
For  the  rose  the  thorn  is  often  plucked. 
Per  la  rasa,  spesso  il  spin  se  coglie,     Ital. 

At  a  round  table  there's  no  dispute  of  place. 

This  deserves  not  a  place  amon?  proverbs ;  yet,  becatise  I  find  it  both 
among  our  English  collections,  ana  likewise  the  French  and  Italian,  I  have 
let  it  pass.  A  iavola  ronda  non  si  contende  del  luoco, — Ital.  Ronde  tabU 
6te  le  debat. — Fr. 

He  may  ill  run  that  cannot  go. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  most  ground. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.     Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  general  rule  without  some  exception. 

S.  . 
Set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

This  proverb  majr  be  variously  applied :  either  thus,  Let  them  bear  the 
blame  tnat  deserve  it :  or  thus,  Let  them  bear  the  burden  that  are  best  able. 

Where  saddles  do  lack,  better  ride  on  a  pad  than  the  bare 
horse-back. 
Acvrcpoc  vXovQ. 

Sadness  and  gladness  succeed  each  other. 

'Tis  hard  to  sail  o'er  the  sea  in  an  egg-shell. 

A  good  salad  is  the  prologue  to  a  bad  supper.     Ital. 

There's  a  salve  for  every  sore. 

A  ogni  cosa  i  rimedio  Juora  ch*  alia  vnorte, — ^Ital,  There's  a  remedy 
for  every  thing  but  death. 

Save  something  for  the  man  that  rides  on  the  white  horse. 

For  old  ag^,  wherein  the  head  grows  white.  It  is  somewhat  a  barsh 
metaphor  to  compare  age  to  a  horse. 

Some  savers  in  a  house  do  well. 
A  good  saver  is  a  good  server.     Someriei. 
Every  penny  that's  savefl  is  not  gotten. 
Of  saving  cometh  having. 
Learn  to  say  before  you  sing. 

He  that  would  sad  without  danger,  nu  m  the 

main  sea. 

Saying  and  doing  are  two  tfailipi 

Du  dire  aufaii  jf  «  gr9»i  irwiig 
^4S^paiL 
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Say  well,  and  do  well,  end  with  one  letter. 

Say  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better. 
One  BoahVd  sheep  will  mar  a  whole  flock. 

Unapecora  iitfetta  n'  ammarba  uua  9etta. — Ital.     //  ne  fimi  fii' 
SrebU  rogneuse  pour  gUter  tout  le  troupeau, — Fr.     The  Spaniards  say,  JB 
puerco  tamaao  rebuelve  lapocilga. 

Grex  totus  in  agris  uniiu  »cabie  cadit 
Et  porrigine  porci. — JuvenaL 

A  scalded  cat  fears  cold  water. 

Can  scottato  d*  aequo  calda  ha  paura  pot  delta  fredda. — ItaL  Choi 
etifhaudi  craint  f  eaufroide. — Fr.  Gato  €9catdado  de  agoafiia  he  medo, 
— Port.     Qui  9emel  est  Ubmus  fallaci  piscis  ab  hamo, 

A  scaPd  head  is  soon  broken. 
Huomo  asialtato  e  mezzo  prew,    Ital. 

A  scard  horse  is  good  enough  for  a  scabb'd  squire. 
Dignum  patelld  operctUum. 

Among  the  common  people  Scoggin  is  a  doctor. 

'Ev  dfiovcroig  xal  KopvdoQ  <f>9iyy6rau  Est  autem  cotydus  viHssinmm 
avicula  genus  minimeque  carmrum. 

Who  more  ready  to  call  her  neighbour  scold^  than  the  arranteat 

scold  in  the  parish  ? 
Scorning  is  catching. 

lie  that  scorns  any  condition,  action,  or  employment,  may  come  to  be, 
nay,  often  is,  driven  upon  it  himself.  Some  word  it  thus :  Hanging^i 
stretching ;  mocking's  catching. 

Scratch  my  breech,  and  I'll  claw  your  elbow. 

Mutuum  muli  scabunt,    Ka  me,  and  I'll  ka  thee.    When  undeserving 
persons  commend  one  another.    Manus  manum  Jrieat,  and  Manus  ma 
iavat,  differ  not  much  in  sense. 

Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. 
Loda  it  mare  i  tienti  a  terra.     Ital. 

The  second  blow  makes  the  fray. 
Seldom  seen,  soon  forgotten. 
Seeing  is  believing. 

Chi  con  Focchio  vede^  col  cuor  crede.     Ital. 

Seek  till  you  find,  and  you'll  not  lose  your  labour. 

Seldom  comes  a  better. 

To  see  it  rnin  is  better  than  to  be  in  it. 

The  self-edge  makes  show  of  the  cloth. 

Self  do,  self  have. 

Self-love's  a  mote  in  every  man's  eye. 

Service  is  no  inheritance. 

'Tis  a  shame  to  steals  but  a  worse  to  carry  home* 
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Shameless  craving  must  have  shameful  nay. 
A  ban  demandeur  bon  rqfiiseur,     Fr. 

Share  and  share  alike  ;  some  all,  some  ne'er  a  white. 
A  barher  learns  to  shave  by  shaving  fools. 

A  barbe  defol  on  apprend  a  raire. — Fr.  A  la  barda  de  pazzh  U  bar  bier 
impara  a  radere, — Ital.  He  is  a  fool  that  will  suffer  a  young  beginner  to 
practise  first  upon  him.  Ev  icapi  Kiv^woq.  The  same  may  be  understood 
of  a  surgeon  or  physician.  In  eapUe  orphani  discU  chirurgtu, — Prov. 
Arab. 

'Tis  ill  shaving  against  the  wool. 

He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep  shall  be  eaten  by  the  wolf,  y 

Chipecora  it  fa  il  lupo  la  mangia. — Ital.  Qui  9e  fait  brebia  le  loup  le 
mange. — Fr.  He  that  is  gentle,  and  puts  up  with  affronts  and  injuries,  shall 
be  sure  to  be  loaden.  Veterem  ferendo  injuriam  invitas  novam. — Terent. 
PostfoUa  cadunt  arbores, — ^Plaut.  The  Spaniards  say,  Hazios  miei,  y 
comero8  han  moscaa. 

Shear  sheep  that  have  them. 

The  difiference  is  wide  that  the  sheets  will  not  decide* 

Hang  him  that  hath  no  shijh. 

A  good  sM/t  may  serve  long,  but  it  will  not  serve  ever. 

Hang  him  that  hath  no  shifty  and  him  that  hath  one  toe  many. 

Sh n  luck's  good  luck. 

The  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe  wrings  him. 
Coda  uno  sabe  adonde  la  aprieia  el  gapato.    Span 

Every  shoe  ifits  not  every  foot. 

It  is  therefore  an  absurd  application,  Eundem  calceum  omnipedi  induere* 
Or,  Eodem  ctMyrib  omnibus  mederi. 

Who  goes  worse  shod  than  the  shoe-maker^ s  wife  ?  or, 

Who  goes  more  bare  than  the  shoe-maker's  wife  and  the 
smith's  mare  ? 

The  shoe  will  hold  with  the  sole. 
La  suola  tien  con  la  Scarpa. — Ital.    t.  e.  The  sole  holds  with  the  shoe. 

Every  man  will  shoot  at  the  enemy,  but  few  will  go  to  fetch 

the  shaft. 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 

duien  tiene  tienda,  que  atienda.     Span. 

Short  and  sweet. 
Sermonie  prolixitas  fastidiosa.    Cognat.  ^  Fidiiil. 

Short  acquaintance  brings  repentance. 
A  short  horse  is  soon  carried. 
A  piceiolf&mo  poea  legnm  btuta,    Ital. 

Short  shooting  loses  the  game. 
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Short  pleasure,  long  lament. 

De  court  planr  long  reperUir,    Fr. 

A  short  man  needs  no  stool  to  give  a  great  lubber  a  box  on  the 

ear. 
A  sharp  stomach  makes  short  devotion. 
Never  sigh,  but  send. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

This  iBj  I  suppose,  also,  a  Dutch  proYcrb;  for  Erasmus  saith,  Jam  ommiu$ 
Cn  ore  est,  qui  semotus  sit  ab  ocuUs  eundem  quogue  ab  animo  sernotum  ease. 
Absent  hcerea  non  erit.  The  Spaniards  say,  Quan  lexos  de  q;o8,  tan  lexoe 
coragon. 

Silence  is  consent. 

Chi  tace  cortfessa, — Ital.  'Avrb  dk  rb  myav  bfioXoyovvTOQ  ktm  vov,/'^ 
Euripid.  Qui  tacet  consentire  videtur,  inquiunt  Juris  consuUi,  Aasez 
consent  qui  ne  mot  dit. — Fr. 

He  that  is  sil^mt  gathers  stones. 
Quien  collar  piedras  apahd.    If  a  man  says  little,  he  thinks  the  move. 

White  silver  draws  black  lines. 
No  silver,  no  servant. 

The  Swiss  have  a  proYcrb  among  themselves  parallel  to  this ;  Point  if 
argent,  point  de  Suisse.  No  money,  no  Swiss.  The  Swiss  for  money  will 
serve  neighbouring  princes  in  their  wars,  and  are  as  famous  in  our  days  for 
mercenary  soldiers  as  were  the  Carians  of  old. 

Who  doth  sing  so  merry  a  note  as  he  that  cannot  change  a 
groat  ? 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  lahvne  viator. 

The  brother  had  rather  see  the  sister  rich  than  make  her  8o« 
As  good  sit  still  as  rise  up  and  fall. 
If  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks. 

Se  rouindsse  il  cielo  si  pigUarebbon  di  molti  ucceUi. — Ital.  Si  ie  eiei 
tomboit  les  cailles  seroient  prises, — Fr.  Si  el  cielo  se  cae,  pararle  las  manos, 
— Span. 

It  is  good  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 
Sloth  is  the  key  to  poverty. 
Pereza  Uave  depobreza.     Span. 

The  sluggard's  guise,  Loth  to  go  to  bed,  and  loth  to  rise. 
Sluts  are  good  enough  to  make  slovens'  pottage. 
A  stnall  sum  will  serve  to  pay  a  short  reckoning. 
A  small  pack  becomes  a  small  pedlar. 

Petit  mer cier,pe tit  panier. — Fr.  A  chico paxariUo  chiconideUo, — Span. 

Better  are  small  fish  than  an  empty  dish. 
The  smoke  follows  the  fair. 
No  smoke  without  some  fire. 

I'bere  is  no  strouj^  run:  our  without  some  ;^ro\tnd  for  it.    Cogwilas 
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t&ih  it  among  his  Latin  proTerbs,  Non  estftimus  absque  igne;  though  it 
be  no  ancient  one.  Cercale  anda  el  humo  traa  la  llama, — Span.  The 
smoke  is  near  the  flame. 

Snotty  folks  are  sweet,  bat  slayering  folks  are  weet. 

Others  have  ity 
Slavering  folks  kiss  sweet,  but  snotty  folks  are  wise. 
Ride  softly,  that  we  may  come  sooner  home. 
Soft  fire  makes  sweet  malt. 
Something  hath  some  savour. 
Soon  hot,  soon  cold. 

Sorrow,  and  an  evil  life,  maketh  soon  an  old  wife. 
Sorrow  comes  unsent  for. 

Mala  ultra  adsunt. 

Sorrow  will  pay  no  debt. 

Sorrow  is  always  dry. 

A  fat  sorrow  is  better  than  a  lean  one. 

Duehs  con  pan  80H  m^ho9, — Span.    AfElictionfl  without  want  are  toler- 
able. 

A  t — d*8  as  good  for  a  sow  as  a  pancake. 

Tnde  aime  mieux  bran  que  roses. — br.     No  es  la  mielpara  la  boca  del 

a9no.— Span.    t.  e.  Good  things  are  not  fit  for  fools. 

Every  sow  to  her  own  trough. 

Cada  camera  de  su  pie  cuelga, — Span.    Every  man  should  support  him- 
self, and  not  hang  upon  another. 

In  space  comes  grace. 

Better  spared  than  ill  spent. 

Better  spare  at  the  brim  than  at  the  bottom. 

Better  be  frugal  in  youth,  than  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being 
saving  in  age. 

Ever  spare,  and  ever  bare. 

What  the  good-wife  spares  the  cat  eats. 

'Tis  too  late  to  spare  when  the  bottom  is  bare. 

S^a  infundo  parsinumia, — Seneca,  Epist.  1.      Acci/i)  ^'  Ivi  7rv9fiiv 
06c^(u. — Hesiod. 

Spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed. 

Porcaperilosa  non  mangiapera  matura. — ItaL  The  bashful  hogeatt  ao 
ripe  pears. 

Speak  fair,  and  think  what  you  will. 

He  that  speaks  lavishly  shall  hear  as  knavishly. 

Quiperqit  ea  qtue  mdt  dicere^  ea  qua  non  vult  audiet.    Terent 

Tou  speak  in  clusters ;  you  were  go^  in  nutting. 
FmUa  com  aetepedras  na  nuid.    Port. 
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Speak  when  you  are  spoke  to  ;  come  when  you  are  called* 

Ad  consilium  ne  accessaris  antegttam  voeeris. 

Great  spenders  are  bad  lenders. 
Spend,  and  God  will  send. 

J  qui  chapon  mange  chapon  hU  vient, — Fr.     He  that  eats  good 
shall  have  good  meat. 

Spend  not  where  you  may  save;  spare  not  where  yon  must  spend. 

A  man  cannot  spin  and  reel  at  the  same  time. 

You  must  spoil  before  you  spin. 

That  is  well  spoken  that  is  well  taken. 

The  worst  spoke  in  a  cart  breaks  jGirst. 

No  sport,  no  pie. 

Sport  is  sweetest  when  no  spectators. 

Do  not  spur  a  free  horse. 

Non  opus  admitso  subdere  calcar  equo. — Ovid.  CavaUo  que  imeim,  tm 
quiere  espuela, — Span. 

A  spxir  in  the  head's  worth  two  in  the  heel. 
'Tis  a  bad  stake  will  not  stand  one  year  in  the  hedge. 
Nothing  stake,  nothing  draw. 
Standing  pools  gather  filth. 
StanderS'hy  see  more  than  gamesters. 
Plus  in  alieno  qudm  in  suo  negotio  tfident  homine». 

Steal  the  horse,  and  carry  home  the  bridle. 

He  that  will  steal  an  egg  will  steal  an  ox. 

He  that  will  steal  a  pin  will  steal  a  better  thing. 

When  the  steed  is  stolen  the  stable  door  shall  be  shut. 

Serrar  la  stalla  quando  s*  hanperduti  i  buovi, — Ital.  U  eat  tengn  d§ 
^enner  Feiable  quand  let  chevaux  en  9ont  all^s. — Fr.  Despue*  de  yd&  ti 
roiiejoj  tomamos  el  consejo. — Span. 

Mtra  vdXifiov  17  (rvfifiaxia. 

Quandoquidem  accepto  clatulenda  eatjanua  damno. — Juv.  Sat.  13. 

Sero  clypeum  post  vulnera  sumo,  — Oyid. 

UpofiTjQevg  tan  fierA  ra  wpdyfJiaTa. — Lucian. 

The  Italians  also  say,  Del  senno  di  poi,  n*  e  pieno  ognifosso,    'Eferj  dhdk 

is  full  of  your  after-wits. 

Blessed  be  St,  Steph&n  ;  there*s  no  fast  upon  his  even. 

He  that  will  not  go  over  the  stile  must  be  thrust  through  the 

gate. 
The  still  sow  eats  up  all  the  draught. 

This  is  a  Dutch  proverb.     StiUe  seugen  eten  al  het  drqfqp. 

Whoso  lacketh  a  stock,  his  gain's  not  worth  a  chip. 

My  bon,  buy  no  stocks,  ' 

Good  counsel  at  Glcek. 
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Store  is  no  sore. 

He  must  atoop  ttiat  hath  a  low  door. 

After  a  storm  comeH  a  calm. 

D<g/pe  it  callim  ne  vim  il  bwm  len^e. — IlaL    Jpret  la  pluu  ritnl  k 
kou  lenqii. — i'r. 

No  etrwing  Bgainst  the  stream. 

Coalra  lorrentaK  niti.     Ilpic  ic^vrpa  Xacrfftif. 
Sinliut  ob  iblipio  qui  cvm  diacfiere  petnt, 
P-ugnal  in  adversaa  ire  nala/or  aqua». — Ovid. 

Of  mfferame  coinei  ease. 

That  luit  IB  beat  that  best  fits  me. 

No  mnshine  but  bath  some  sliadow. 

Put  a  Btool  in  the  aun,  when  one  knave  rises  another  comes, 

vix.  to  place  of  profit. 
They  that  walk  much  in  the  iun  will  be  tenned  at  last. 
Sure  bind  aure  find. 

Bon  gaet  chaaie  mal  asenttirt. — Ft.     Abundant  eaateh  WM  nucw. 

If  you  swear,  you'll  catch  no  fiah. 

CAi  dorme  mm  piglia  peice.     ItuL 

No  sweet  without  aome  sweat. 

tiulpain  aana  peine,     Fi. 
Sweet  meat  must  have  sour  sauce. 

The  ItsHanB  eaj,  Se  a  mangia/t  le  candele  ora  caga  gli  tloppist. 
He  must  needs  wjira  that's  held  up  by  the  chin. 

Ceiuijieut  Aardimenl  nager  a  qui  I'on  toiitiesi  le  menlan.     Tz. 
Put  not  a  naked  neord  in  a  madmHii'a  band. 

Ni  paero  f  Indium.     For  they  will  abuse  it  to  tlieir  own  anil  others'  hino. 

He  that  strikes  with  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  with  the  scabbard. 
Sweep  before  your  own  door. 

T. 
Makx  not  thy  tail  broader  than  thy  wings. 

I.  e.  Keep  not  too  many  atlendanta. 
Who  depends  upon  another  man's  tahU  often  dines  late. 

I  kt  permm  ^Mriiimbaeea  tar^  tatilU.    ItaL 
A  taihr'M  shreds  are  wiirtlt  the  cuttiilg. 
Nine  tailors  make  Uut  one  man. 
Good  taie  hted  doth  Riirely  speed, 
A  good  tale,  ill  told,  is  maiTi.-d  in  the  telltDg. 
One  tale  is  good  'till  another  is  tuUl. 

Therefore  a  fniKljii(l^i-n-j^ht  til  h»»T  hath  partly     (M  ilitliif  aHjuid 
'  ni,]md»(     -      ■     "  ' 
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The  greatest  talkers  are  always  the  least  doers. 

*0v  Xdyuv  ^tirat  'EXXac  aXX'  epyu)v,  Non  verbis  sedfacti*  tpftM  «9/. 
Nee  mihi  dicere  promptum,  nee  facere  est  isti. — Ovid.  Verba  impuritU 
Hermodorus.  The  Spaniards  say,  Mandar  potros,  y  dar  poeos.  t.  e.  Tb 
promise  much,  and  perform  little. 

I  talk  of  chalk,  aud  you  of  cheese. 

lo  ti  domando  danari  e  tu  mi  rispondi  eoppe.     Ital. 

Talk  is  hut  talk ;  but  'tis  money  that  buys  land. 
Amour  fait  beancaupy  mats  argent  fait  tout,     Fr. 

He  teacheth  ill  who  teacheth  all. 
Nothing  dries  sooner  than  tears. 
Nientepiu  tosto  se  seeca  che  lagrime,     Ital. 

When  I  have  thatched  his  house  he  would  throw  me  down. 

'E^i^a^a  (Tc  KvfiitjT^v  wai  av  fivQiaai  fik  OiXtis,  I  have  taught  thee 
to  dive,  and  thou  scckcst  to  drown  me. 

He  that  thatches  his  house  with  t — d,  shall  have  more  teachenr 
than  reachers. 

Set  a  thief  to  take  a  thief. 
Some  say,  Set  a  fool  to  catch  a  fool. 

All  are  not  thieves  that  dogs  bark  at. 

Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  aud  he'll  be  the  first  shall  cut 

your  throat. 

Dispiceha  V  impicchato  che  impicchera  pot  to.— Ital.  Otez  un  viUUn  tm 
ffibet,  il  vous  y  mettra. — Fr. 

Give  a  thief  rope  enough,  and  heMl  hang  himself. 
One  may  think  that  dares  not  speak. 

And  it  is  as  usual  a  saying,  Thougfits  are  free.  Human  laws  can  take 
no  cognizance  of  thoughts,  unless  they  discover  themselves  hy  some  overt 
actions. 

Wherever  a  man  dwells,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  ihom-hwih 

near  his  door. 

Ko  place,  no  condition,  is  exempt  from  all  trouble.  Nihil  est  db  omni 
parte  beatum.  In  medio  Tybride  Sardinia  est,  I  think  it  is  trae  of  ^e 
thorn-bush  in  a  literal  sense.  Few  places  in  England  where  a  man  can  liw 
in  but  he  shall  have  one  near  him. 

He  that  handles  thorns  shall  prick  his  fingers. 
Chi  s*  semina  spini  non  vadi  scalzo.     Ital. 

Thought  lay  in  bed,  and  besh — t  himself. 

Certofu  appiecatoper  ladro, — Ital.  t.  e.  Truly  or  certainly  WM  hfuitpi 
for  a  thief. 

Threatened  folks  live  long. 

Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  away. 

The  French  say.  Secret  de  deux  secret  de  Dieu,  secret  deinit  »$enii 
The  Italiao^t  in  the  same  words,  Tri  taceranno,  se  dm  W 
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If  vnii  make  not  much  of  three-pmce,  you'll  ne'er  be  varth  a 

Tickle  my  throat  with  a  feather,    and  make  a  fool  of  my 

stomncn. 
Ke  tliat  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five ;  he  that  hath  thriven  may 

lie  till  seven. 
You  must  not  throw  pearls  before  swine. 

Iltiejautpatjelter  let  margneriiet  devani  let  pouretaux,    Fr. 
TUe  thunderbolt  hath  but  Lis  clap. 
Tidinffs  make  either  glad  or  sad. 
Timu  fleeth  away  without  delay. 

Cilo  pede  priHfrit  alas.     F»git  irrevocabiie  temput.      Tempo  et  Aora  noS 

A  mouse  in  time  may  bite  in  two  a  cable. 
Time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man. 

Tiempo  nt  Atira,  no  ae  dta  eoa  toga.     Span. 
IHme  and  straw  make  medlarH  ripe. 

Cal  tempo  e  la  paglia  ai  maiurano  nespoti. — Ital.     Avteleitmpaet  lapaUll 
Ton  mgure  lea  mSlea. — Fr.     A  sett  tempo  eothem  at  perat. 

Take  time  when  time  is,  for  time  will  away. 
Timely  blossom,  timely  ripe. 

Qaal  el  tiempo,  tal  el  litnlo.     Span. 
A  tinker's  budget's  full  of  necessary  tools. 
Who  has  Dot  a  good  tongue  ousht  to  have  good  hands. 

Chi  non  ha  nerveUo  abbia  gambe.     ftol. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

Aettzg  a  li  Irop  n'y  a.^-Fr.     Ni  qttid  nimii.      Mijctiw  ayav.      T'mi  ii 
•n  apothegm  of  one  of  the  seren  wise  men ;  some  attribute  it  to  Tlialts, 
Mine  to  Solon.     £tt  modiii  in  rtbai,  tvnt,  &rt. — Hor.      Eabotidama  delh 
cBie  ingenera  fattidio. — Ital.     Coda  dia  alia,  amarga  el  calda. — Spun. 
Too  tw)  will  in  two.     Chesh. 

i,  t.  Strain  a  thing  too  mnch,  and  it  will  not  hold. 
He  that  travtlt  far,  knowa  much. 
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If  yon  trtut  before  you  try,  you  may  repent  before  you  die- 

IliffTn  j^piifAar'  SXiaffUt  iiiri<rriii  ^  laduKTu, — Theo^,  Therefore  it 
was  an  ancient  precept.  Mi/ivri<ro  airurriiv,  Non  vim  mgatmalo  m  non 
ehi  giJida.^ItaL    There  is  none  deceived  hut  he  that  tmsti. 

Speak  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
Truth  may  be  blamed,  but  it  shall  never  be  sbamed. 
La  verdad  adelgaza^  nuu  no  quiebra.     Span. 

Truth  finds  foes  where  it  makes  none. 
Obsequium  amieoa,  Veritas  odium  parit,    Terent. 

lYuth  hath  always  a  fast  bottom. 
H  vero  non  ha  risposta,    ItaL 

Ihith  is  green. 

Verdad  es  verde.     Span. 

Truth  fears  no  colours. 
The  Spaniards  say,  La  verdad  es  hija  de  JHos,    Truth  is  Grod's  daughter. 

All  truth  must  not  be  told  at  all  times. 

Chi  per  tutto  vuol  dire  la  verita^  non  trova  ni  albergo  ni  od.— ItaL  Ibui 
vrai  «*  eat  pas  bon  a  dire. — Fr. 

Fair  fall  truth  and  daylight. 

Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Chactm  ira  au  mouUn  avee  son  prqpre  sae, — Fr.  Every  one  must  go  to 
the  mill  with  his  own  sack ;  i.  e,  bear  his  own  burden.  Some  say,  Lei 
every  man  soap  his  own  beard. 

Where  the  Tu/rk%  horse  once  treads,  the  grass  never  grovrs. 

One  good  twm  asks  another. 

Qui  plaisir  fait  plaisir  requiert, — ^Fr.  Hasme  la  barba,  y  harete  el  eopeU, 
— Span.  Gratia  gratiam  parit.  'S.a4>iQ  ^aptv  rijcrc*. — Sophod.  He  that 
would  have  friends,  must  shew  himself  friendly.  Chi  servigio  fa  servigio 
aspetta. — Ital.  Fricantem  refrica^  rbv  ^vovra  avn^uav.  It  is  meet  and 
comely,  just  and  equal,  to  requite  kindnesses,  and  to  make  them  amend* 
who  have  deserved  weU  of  us.  Mutual  offices  of  love,  and  alternate  he^ 
or  assistance,  are  the  fruits  and  issues  of  true  friendship. 

He'll  turn  rather  than  bum. 

Swine,  women  and  bees  cannot  be  turned. 

For  one  good  turn  another  doth  itch ;  claw  my  elbow»  &c» 

All  are  not  turners  that  are  dish-throwers. 

As  good  twenty  as  nineteen. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all  would  be  wise. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

E7c  aviip  oUdq  dvtfp.      Unus  vir  mUkts  vir.     The  BjpttiMdi  m^^  Jfal 

ween  quatro  ojos  que  no  do»»  .,  , .      .  :i.^  ^i  .     iij 

Two  good  things  are  better  thar  ..-^.^-  -^- >&«..:■_ .jm 

Two  eyes  see  more  than  one. 
J>eux  yeux  vogent  plus  Mr  ^^ 
Mais  vem  daus  olhos  qm  Amm.— •! 
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Ttvo  of  a  trade  seldom  agree. 

Ze  potter  au  potier  parte  etivie.     Ft, 

Between  tivo  stools  the  breech  cometh  to  the  ground. 

Tener  il  cttl  su  due  acanni. — Ital.  II  ale  cul  entre  deux  seUes;  or,  Asm 
etitre  deux  sellea  le  etd  a  terre. — Fr.  Tout  est  fait  negligement  la  ou  Vtm 
V autre  s  attend.    While  one  tnists  another,  the  work  is  left  undone. 

Two  dry  sticks  will  kindle  a  green  one. 
Two  to  one  is  odds. 

Some  add,  at  football.  Nolipugnare  duohus, — Catnll.  And,  N4  Siereulet 
cuidem  adversus  duos.  It  is  no  uncomely  thing  to  give  place  to  a  multitude. 
Hard  to  resist  the  strength,  or  the  wit,  or  the  importunity,  of  two  or  more 
combined  against  one.  Hercules  was  too  little  for  the  Hydra  and  Cancer 
together. 

Two  cats  and  a  mouse,  two  wives  in  one  house,  two  dogs  and 

a  bone,  never  agree  in  one. 

Det*x  chiens  ne  s*accordent  point  a  un  os,    Fr. 

Good  riding  at  two  anchors  men  have  told  ; 

For  if  one  break,  the  other  may  hold. 

Duabus  anchoris  fultus.  *Eirl  dvoiv  dpfiiiv.  Aristid.  •  'Aya0<i«  6k 
wkXovTai  iv  xf^f^fP^  PVKTt  9oag  Ik  vrjbg  drrt<TKifi(f>9ai  Si  arKV^ai.-— 
Pindar.  'Tis  good  in  a  stormy  or  winter  night,  to  have  two  anchors  to  cast 
7Ut  of  a  ship. 

Two  dogs  strive  for  a  bone,  and  the  third  runs  away  with  it. 

U,  V. 
He  that  stays  in  the  valley/,  shall  never  get  over  the  hill. 
Valour  would  fight,  but  discretion  would  run  away. 
Venture  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one. 

Ilfaut  hazarder  un  petit  poisson  pour  prendre  un  grand. — ^Fr.  Bfttta  tmA 
fardola  per  pigliar  un  luccio, — Ital. 

Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

Chi  non  s*  arrisehia  non  guadagna, — Ital.  Q^i  ne  iaventure  n*a  ehevai 
ny  mule — Fr.  Quid  enim  tentare  nocebitt  And,  Conando  Oraei  Troja 
potiti  sunt.     Qutert  no  se  avenzura,  no  anda  a  ea/vaUo. — Span. 

Where  vice  is,  vengeance  follows. 
Raro  antecedentem  sceiestum  deseruit  pede  pcena  elaudo,    Horat. 

Vice  ruleth  where  gold  reigneth. 
Better  be  unborn  than  unbred. 
Non  eon  quien  naeesy  sino  con  quien  paees.     Span. 

Make  a  virtiie  of  necessity. 

Tlmmofa  deOa  neeessiia  virtu, — Ital.     T^v  dvaTKafav  rvxv^  rpi^n*^ 

■rcaio^Yciv,  Erasmus  makes  to  bo  much  of  the  same  sense,  that 

*i9er  that  patiently  which  cannot  well  be  avoided.    LevimJIi 
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patientia,  quiequid  eorrigere  ent  nefas.  Or  to  do  that  oonelyes  by  an  act  of 
our  own,  whi jh  we  should  otherT^ise  shortly  be  compelled  to  do.  So  the 
abbeys  and  conyents,  which  resigned  their  lands  into  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  hands,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Ungirty  unblessed. 

Unkindness  has  no  remedy  at  law. 

Better  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome. 

Uhminded,  unraoaned. 

What  she  wants  in  up  and  down,  she  hath  in  round  about. 

Upbraiding  turns  a  benefit  into  an  injury. 

Use  makes  perfectness. 

Usus  promptos  facii,     Fer  la  via  ^  accondano  le  sone,    Ital. 

Use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

Once  an  tisey  and  ever  a  custom. 

To  borrow  on  tisurg  brings  sudden  beggary. 

cuius  usura  eurrit  quam  Heraditm.  The  pay-days  recur  before  the 
creditor  is  aware.  Of  the  mischiefe  of  usury  I  need  say  nothing,  there 
having  been  two  very  ingenious  treatises  lately  published  upon  that  subject, 
sufficient  to  convince  any  disinterested  person  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a 
high  interest,  and  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  in 
general  by  the  depression  of  interest. 

W. 

No  safe  wading  in  an  unknown  water. 

I  will  not  want  when  I  have,  and  when  I  ha'n't  too.  Somerset, 
"lis  not  good  to  wake  a  sleeping  dog  or  lion.     Ital, 
Aunque  manso  tu  sabuessoy  no  le  muerdas  en  dl  bego.     Span. 

Good  ware  makes  quick  markets. 

Mercantia  che  piace  k  mezza  venduta. — Ital.  Froba  merx  faciU  ewyp4or9m 
reperiU — Plant.  Poen. 

When  the  wares  be  gone,  shut  up  the  shop  windows. 

One  cannot  live  by  selling  ware  for  words, 

Wa/r  is  death's  feast. 

Wa/r  must  be  waged  by  waking  men. 

Wars  bring  scars. 

The  Italians  say,  Qmndo  la  guerra  cotntncta,  s  apre  t  inferno,  "When 
war  begins,  hell  opens.  Guerray  y  ca^a,  y  amorea,  por  un  plazer  mil  dohrm. 
Span. 

No  marvel  if  water  be  lue. 
Lue,  t.  e,  inclining  to  cold ;  whence  comes  the  word  Inkewam. 

Often  to  the  water,  often  to  the  tatter. 

Foul  water  will  quench  fire. 

Where  the  water  is  shallow  no  Tcssel  will  ride. 
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IFjUr  breeds  frogs  ill  the  belly,  Eud  wine  cures  the  vorme. 

Agnafria  tana  eru,  agua  roxa  tama  mrmm.    Sjian, 
Tis  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
There  are  more  teays  to  the  wood  than  one. 
The  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Les  ma!  teliu  devert  It  vent. — Fr.     The  irorst  dothed  we  idll  put  U> 
the  windward.    The  Spaniards  say,  £(  hUopar  io  buu  delgado  quifbra. 
Weak  men  had  need  be  witty. 
Wealth  makes  worship. 

I'or  diaero  baUa  el  ptm. — Port.    The  Italians  say,  La  reibaji  ilar  U 
tigaoan  al  balame.    Wfalth  makes  a  leper  at  at  a  baLcony. 
Wealth  is  best  known  by  want. 
Never  be  w«wy  of  well-doing, 
'Tis  hard  to  make  a  good  toeb  of  a  bottle  of  hay. 
There  goes  the  wedge  where  the  beetle  drives  it. 
One  ill  weed  mars  a  whole  pot  of  pottage. 
An  ill  spun  weft  will  out  either  now  or  eft. 

Weft,  i.  •-  web.    This  u  a  Yockahire  proTeri), 
Weigh  right,  and  sell  dear. 

Peia  giutto  e  vtiute  caro.     ItaL 
Great  weighti  hang  on  small  wires. 

Tatte  le  jfranfaModi  li/anno  dipaca  con.     ItaL 

Wekome  is  the  best  cheer. 

Stviiiiv  Zi  Ti  Oifioi:  dpinTos.  In  muiKriba$  ret  prailanlitiima  ■wi 
«(.  Su^er  omnia  BuUut  acceaere  ioni. 

Welcome,  mischief,  if  thou  earnest  alone. 

Tfaia  is  a  Spanish  praicrh  -  Bieu  sengat  mai,  n  eitMl  tola. 
That  that  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 
Well,  well,  is  a  word  of  malice.      Chesh. 

In  other  places,  if  you  say,  Well,  well,  they  will  ask  you  whom  yoi 
threaten. 

If  leell  and  them  cannot,  then  ill  and  them  can.     Yorkt. 
A  uihet  is  no  let. 

Where  there  ia  mhupfring  there  is  lying. 
As  good  never  a  u-hit  us  mvct  the  hetter. 
A  whrte  wall  is  a  fool's  paper- 

Muro  liianco  earln  da  mo«i.— Ital.  Some  put  tbis  in  rbjmc :  Ho  is  a 
fool,  and  ever  shoil,  that  writes  Ilia  namo  ujion  a  wail.  SMtorvm  cnlmm 
earbonet,  mania  eharla.  Qvlt%  m  la  parid  jKme  imilt,  rier,to  (lenr  iMfa 
eogoit.     Span. 

Tw-)  whire)  in  a  hiuue  will  iirvrr  iijsruii. 

A  VOUIIK  t£  .  .       ■ 
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Once  a  tohorey  and  ever  a  whore. 

Qui  aemel  scurra  mmquam  paterfamU»&», — Gic.  Orat.  JUmmuh  ftii 
huit  iterum  ludet.  The  Spaniards  say,  La  verguenga,  y  la  honra,  la  nniff§r 
fue  la  pierde  nunea  la  cobra. 

There's  never  a  why,  but  there's  a  wherefore. 
Wide  will  wear,  but  narrow  will  tear. 
Who  so  deaf  as  they  that  tpill  not  hear  ? 

H  n*eit  depire  sourd  gue  celui  qui  ne  veut  owr. — ^Fr. 

He  that  mil  not  when  he  may,  when  he  wills  he  shall  have  nay. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  mind. 
Nihil  difficile  amanti  puto,    Cic. 

WiU  is  the  cause  of  woe. 

They  who  cannot  as  they  tDill,  must  will  as  they  may ;  or, 

must  do  as  they  can. 

Chi  nonpuofare  come  voglia,  faccia  come  ptto, — ItaL  And  Chi  non 
puo  quel  che  vuol,  quel  che  puo  voglia.  Quoniam  id  fieri  quod  pit  ntm 
potest t  velie  id  quod  poseis, — Tercnt.  Andria. 

TFtn  at  first,  and  lose  at  last. 
Pu£f  not  against  the  wind. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  profit.  ^ 

A  quelque  chose  malheur  est  bonne. — Fr.    Misfortune  is  good  for  aome- 

tbing. 

The  wind  keeps  not  always  in  one  quarter. 
When  wine  sinks,  words  swim. 
Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

Al  buon  vino  non  bieogna  frasca. — Ital.  A  bon  tin  il  nefaui  point  iT 
eneeigne. — Fr.  Vino  vendibili  hederd  suspened  nihil  est  opus.  El  vino  fue 
es  buenOr  no  ha  menester  pregonero. — Span. 

When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

Inproverbium  cessitt  sapientiam  vino  obumbrari. — Plin.  lib.  27.  cap.  1. 
Vin  dentro^  senna  fuora. — Ital.  The  Spaniards  say,  El  vino  no  trai 
hragasy  ni  depahOf  ni  de  leho.  Wine  wears  neither  woollen  nor  linen 
breeches :  it  discoycrs  all  secrets. 

The  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar. 

Vinegar,  i.  e,  Vinum  acre.  Forte  e  V  aceto  di  vin  dolce. — ^Ital  Cor* 
ruptio  optimi  est  pessima.  The  anger  of  a  good-natured  man  is  the  most 
dajigerous. 

Wmk  at  small  faults. 

Tis  a  hard  winter  when  one  wolf  eats  another. 

This  is  a  French  proverb  :  Mauvaise  est  la  saison  quand  un  Untp  fiiumg§ 
r  autre.  The  Spaniards  say,  Quando  un  lobo  come  a  otro,  no  ay  que  comtf 
en  el  soto. — Span. 

Winter  is  summer's  heir. 
Ai  imriemo  Uuvioso,  verano  abundoso.    Span* 
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He  that  passeth  a  winter' $  day,  escapes  an  enemy. 

Thifl  is  a  French  prorerb :  Qm  pane  tm  Jaur  J*  Anwr  /me  wi  it  fM 
<iin«mM  mortelt. 

Winter  finds  out  what  summer  biys  up. 
By  wisdom  peace,  by  peace  plenty. 
Wisdom  rides  upon  the  ruins  of  folly. 
He  is  not  wise  who  is  not  wise  for  hunself. 
Wise  men  are  caught  in  wiles. 
A  wise  head  makes  a  close  mouth. 
Le  pbu  sage  se  taU.    Fr. 

Some  are  wise,  and  some  are  otherwise. 

The  Italians  say,  Se  U  tavio  turn  erra$Uj  Umato  ereparebbi.    If  tb«  wiii 
man  should  never  err,  the  fool  would  burst. 

Send  a  wise  man  of  an  errand,  and  say  nothing  to  him. 
Accenna  al  savio  et  Uueia/ar  a  Ivi.    ItaL 

Wishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  householders. 
If  wishes  were  butter-cakes,  beggars  might  bite. 
If  wishes  were  thrushes,  beggars  would  eat  birds. 
If  wishes  would  bide,  beggars  would  ride. 

Si  souhaits/urent  wait  pastoreaux  seroient  roia, — Fr.  If  wishes  might 
prevail,  shepherds  would  be  kings. 

It  will  be  long  enough  ere  you  wish  your  skin  full  of  holes. 

I  never  fared  worse  than  when  1  wished  for  my  supper. 

Wish  in  one  hand,  and  sh-t  in  the  other,  and  see  which  will  be 

full  first. 
Wit  is  folly,  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the  keeping  of  it. 
Wit  ill  applied  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Bought  wit  is  best< 

Duro  flagelUf  mene  fhf'fiur  rfiffiiut.  XitXripd  ik  fidon^  watdayutyel 
Kapdiav.—iftaimii.  UttOrffwru  fmOfifiara,  NoowMnta  doeumentat  ga» 
leatum  tero  dueUi  panUet, 

Good  wits  jump. 

Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught. 

A  woTider  lasts  but  nine  days. 

The  Italians  say,  La  maravigUa  iflgUoladel  ignormiM*  Wonder  is  th« 
daughter  of  Ignoranco. 

A  wool-seller  knows  a  wool-buyer.     Yorksh, 
Many  zo  out  for  wool^  and  come  home  shorn. 

This  IS  a  Spanish  proverb :  Vendranpor  latuit  y  vohertm  tranMquUadot, 
Venuioper  lana  e  andato  taao. — ItaL  This  is  said  of  persons  who  loM 
their  m3ney  at  play. 
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A  word  and  a  stone  let  go  cannot  be  recalled. 
Palakra  y  piedra  suelta  no  tiene  huelta.     Span. 

A  voQrd  is  enough  to  the  wise. 

A  bwm  inienditorpoche  parole. — Ital.  A  bon  entendeur  U  n€  fan*,  q^ 
demie  parole. — Fr.  So  the  Italians  say,  A  few  words ;  we  say,  One  woni  ; 
and  the  French  say,  Half  a  word  is  enough  to  the  understanding  and  ap- 
prehensire. 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  unkind. 

YLovt^oTUTOv  irpaTfia  XoyoQ, 

Words  are  but  sands  ;  'tis  money  buys  lands. 
Parole  fan  U  mercato  e  It  danari  pagano.     Ital. 

Fair  words  make  fools  fain  ;  i,  e,  glad. 

Dwces  promesses  obliffent  les  fols. — Fr.  I  faiti  sono  tnasehit^  U  paroU 
femitie, — Ital.     Deeds  are  males ;  words  are  ^males. 

Few  words  are  best. 

Poche  parole  k  buon  regimento. — Ital.  A  fooVs  voice  is  known  by  a  mul- 
titude of  words.  Nature  hath  furnished  man  with  two  pars,  and  but  one 
tongue,  to  signify,  he  must  hear  twice  as  much  as  he  speaks. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
Be  opitulandum  non  verbis :  the  same  in  other  terms. 

Good  words  fill  not  a  sack. 
The  Italians  say.  Belle  parole  nonpaseon  igaiti. 

Good  words  cost  nought. 
Palavras  nab  cmtdb  dinheiro.     Port. 

Good  words  cool  more  than  cold  water. 

Mas  apaga  buena  palabra^  que  caldera  de  agua.     Span. 

Soft  words  hurt  not  the  mouth. 

Bouces  or  belles  paroles  rCicorchent  pas  la  hngue,    Fr.     Soft  wonls  scald 
not  the  tongue. 

Words  have  long  tails  ;  and  have  no  tails. 
Soft  words  break  no  bones. 
Soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 
Many  words  hurt  more  than  swords. 

Mae  hiere  malapalabra,  que  espaJa  aflada.     Span. 

He  that  kill*  himself  with  working ^  must  he  buried  under  the 

gallows. 

An  ill  worhnan  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

Mechant  otwrter  jamais  ne  trouve^a  bom  outils,     Fr, 

The  better  workman,  the  worse  husband. 

Though  this  be  no  proverb,  yet  't  is  an  observation  generally  true,  (tha 
wore  the  pity,)  and  tHerefore,  as  I  have  found  it,  I  put  it  down.  Th«. 
French  say,  Bon  poete,  nMuvatt  Jiomtne, 
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Accouut  not  that  work  slavery  that  brings  in  penny  sayoiy. 

All  worky  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

The  warU  was  never  so  dull,  but  if  one  won't  another  wilL 

'Tis  a  great  journey  to  the  worWa  end. 

I  wot  well  how  the  world  wags ;  he  is  most  lov'd  that  hath 

most  bags. 

Twv  luruYouvrec  irdvnc  fieri  avryivtlQ,  Felieium  tnulti  cognaH,  It 
was  wont  to  be  said,  TTH  amid  ibi  opes  ;  but  now  it  may  (as  Erasmiu  oom- 
plains)  well  be  inverted,  UH  opes  ibi  amid. 

Tread  on  a  worm,  and  it  will  ti^m. 

Sabet  et  muaea  penem.  'Et/etrrc  k^Iv  fAvpfiriKt  kuv  trlp^^^oX^.  Iiuai 
$t  formica  et  aerpho  bilis.  The  meanet«  or  weakest  person  is  not  to  be  pro- 
voked or  despised.  No  creature  so  small,  weak  or  contemptible,  but,  if  it 
be  injured  and  abused,  will  endeavour  to  revenge  itself. 

Every  thing  is  the  worse  for  wearing. 
He  that  is  worat  may  still  hold  the  candle. 
Auplus  debile  la  chandeUe  d  la  main,    Fr. 

The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want. 

Bien  perdu  bien  eonnu;  or,  Chose  perdus  est  lors  continue. — Fr.  Vaefim 
ne  sgait  que  vaut  sa  queiie  jttsqttes  a  ce  qvieUe  t  ait  perdue.  The  cow  knows 
not  what  her  tail  is  worth  tin  she  hath  lost  it. 

He  that  wreaths  with  a  t— '-d  is  sure  to  be  bes — t,  whether  he 

fall  over  or  imder. 

That  is,  he  that  contends  with  vile  persons,  will  get  nothing  but  a  stain 
by  it.    One  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled. 

Wrinkled  purses  make  wrinkled  faces. 

Write  with  the  learned,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar. 

Y. 

As  soon  goes  the  t/oun^  lamb's  skin  to  the  market  as  the  old 

ewe's. 

Aussitot  meurt  veau  eomme  vache. — Fr.  Ccsi  tosto  muore  il  capretto  et*m» 
capra. — Ital.    Aun  la  eola  fatta  por  desolar,  — Span. 

Toung  men  think  old  men  fools,  and  old  men  know  young 

men  to  be  so. 

This  is  quoted  bv  Camden,  as  a  saying  of  one  Doctor  Metcalf.  It  if 
BOW  in  many  people  s  mouths,  and  likely  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 

The  young  are  not  always  with  their  bow  bent. 
%,  e.  Under  rule. 

Young  cocks  love  no  coops. 
A  young  saint,  an  old  devil. 

Dejeune  angelote  vieux  diable. — Fr.  A  Tartesso  ad  Tartarum,  JBuon 
papero,  e  cattiva  oca, — Ital.  Some  reverse  the  proverb,  and  say,  A  young 
taint,  an  old  saint ;  and,  A  young  deyil,  an  old  devil.    The  Spaniards  say, 

L 
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J)e  moeo  re^ador^  y  de  vi^o  ayunador^  guarde  Diot  mi  eapa,     God  keep  n^ 
cloak  from  a  praying  young  man,  and  a  fasting  old  one. 

A  young  serving-man,  an  old  beggar. 

Chi  Vive  in  corte  tnuore  a  poffliaro^-ital,     A  nwzedad  osioM^  v^  intm 
bajosa, — Span. 

If  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave,  it  would  both  get  and 

save. 

S'Ugiovane  tapeue  e  iil  vecehio  potsue,  mm  ^h  eota  che  turn  m*  Jatmrn, 
liuL 

A  growing  youth  has  a  wolf  in  his  belly. 
t«  «.  He  is  a  great  eater.    Mogo  eredinte^  idbo  en  elvitnin,    B§Uk% 

Z. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  frenzy. 

ZM  without  knowledge  is  fire  without  li^bi. 
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PROVEEBIAL  PHBASES  AND  FORMS  OF  SPEECH  THAT 
ARE  NOT  ENTIRE  SENTENCES. 

A. 

To  bring  an  ahhey  to  a  grange. 

To  bring  a  floble  to  nine-pence.  We  speak  it  of  an  unthrift.  Hafaito 
iwML  lanza  una  spina^  e  d^una  calza  una  borsetta. — Ital.  He  hath  made 
of  a  lance  a  thorn ;  and  of  a  pair  of  breeches  a  purse :  parallel  to  ours, 
He  hath  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pudding-pricK.  Or,  His  windmill  is 
dwindled  into  a  nut-cracker.  Di  badeasa  tomar  converaa*  From  an  abbess 
to  become  a  lay-sister. 

He  U  able  to  buy  an  abbey . 
A  spendthrift. 

To  commit  as  many  absurdttm  as  a  clown  in  eating  of  an  egg. 
Afraid  of  far  enough. 
Of  that  which  is  never  likely  to  happen. 

Afraid  of  him  that  died  last  year.     Cheah, 
Espantose  la  muerta  de  la  degoUada,     Span. 

Afraid  of  the  hatchet,  lest  the  helve  stick  in's  a — e.     Chesh, 

Afraid  of  his  own  shadow. 

More  afraid  than  hurt. 

They  agree  like  cats  and  dogs. 

They  agree  like  harp  and  harrow. 

This  hath  the  same  sense  with  the  preceding.  Harp  and  harrow  aie 
coupled,  chiefly  because  they  begin  with  the  same  letter. 

They  agree  like  pickpockets  in  a  fair. 
//  canchero  i  d'accordo  col  morbo,    Ital. 

They  agree  like  bells ;  they  want  nothing  but  hanging. 

He  is  paced  like  an  aldennan. 

The  case  is  altered,  quoth  Plowden. 

Edmund  Plowden  was  an  eminent  common  lawyer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  bom  at  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  of  whom  Camden  (in  his  Elizabeth, 
Ann.  1584)  gives  this  character ;  Vitie  integrttate  inter  hominea  sua  prof es' 
iionU  nulti  aecundus.  And  Sir  Edward  Cooke  calls  him  the  Oracle  of  the 
common  Law.  This  proverb  is  usually  applied  to  such  lawyers,  or  others, 
as  being  corrupted  with  larger  fees,  shin  sides,  and  pretend  the  case  if 
altered ;  such  as  have  bovem  in  Ungua,  Some  make  this  the  occasion  of 
the  proverb :  Plowden  being  asked  by  a  neighbour  of  his,  what  remedy 
there  was  in  law  against  his  neighbour  for  some  hogs  that  had  trespassed 
his  ground,  answered,  he  mis^ht  have  very  good  remedy ;  but  the  other 
replying,  that  they  were  his  hogs.  Nay  then,  neighbour,  (quoth  he,)  the 
case  is  altered.  Others,  with  more  probability,  make  this  the  original  of  it. 
Plowden  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  some  neighbours  of  his,  who  bare  him  no 
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cood  win,  intending  to  entrap  him,  and  bring  him  nnder  the  lash  of  th^ 
faw,  had  taken  euro  to  dress  up  an  altar  in  a  certain  place,  and  ^ovided  a 
layman  in  a  priest's  habit,  wlio  should  say  mass  there  at  such  a  time.  .And 
withal,  notice  thereof  was  given  privately  to  Mr.  Plowden,  who  ttereupoK 
went  and  was  present  at  the  mass.  For  this  he  was  presently  accusedp 
und  indicted.  He  at  first  stands  upon  his  defence,  and  would  not  acknow* 
ledge  the  thing.  Witnesses  arc  produced,  and,  amone  the  rest,  one  who 
deposed,  tliat  he  himself  performed  the  maes,  and  saw  Mr.  Plowden  therflb 
Saith  Plowden  to  him,  Art  thou  a  priest,  then  ?  The  fellow  replied.  No. 
Why  then,  gentlemen,  (quoth  he,)  the  case  is  altered ;  No  priest,  no  mass ; 
wliich  came  to  be  a  proverb,  and  continues  still  in  Shropshire,  with  this 
addition ;  The  case  is  altered,  (quoth  Plowden ;)  No  priest,  no  mass. 

To  angle  with  a  silver  hook. 

Pescar  col  hamo  d'argento.  The  Italians,  by  this  phrase,  mean,  to  boy 
fish  in  the  market.  It  is  also  a  Latin  proverb,  Aureo  hamopUearu  Moaej 
is  the  best  bait  to  take  all  sorts  of  persons  with. 

If  you  be  aiigryy  you  may  turn  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  be* 

hind  you. 

Se  V  a  per  male^  scingasi. — Ital.  The  Spaniards  say,  Si  iimeB  de  nd  em^ 
descal^ate  un  papato,  y  eehalo  en  remq;o.    If  you  are  angry  with.me,  poll 

off  one  of  your  shoes,  and  lay  it  in  scik. 

To  cut  large  sliives  of  another  man's  loaf. 
To  cut  large  thongs  of  another  man's  leather. 

De  alieno  corio  lideralis.  Del  cuoio  d'  altri  si  fatmo  le  eorreggt  tmrm^ 
— Ital.  //  crmpe  large  courroye  de  cuir  d*  autrvi. — Fr.  It  may  nosB  for 
a  sentence  thus.  Men  cut  large  shivcs  of  otheiV  loaves.  This  should  seem 
to  be  also  a  Dutch  proverb :  for  Erasmus  saith,  Circumfertur  apud  nasttm* 
tium  vulffiut  non  abeimile  huie  proverbmm.  Ex  aHeno  tergore  lata  teeari 
lora.     De  piel  agena  larga  la  coria, — Span. 

To  hold  by  the  fl^prow- strings, 
t.  e.  In  nght  of  his  wife. 

To  ariswer  one  in  his  own  language. 
Ut  salutarU  ila  resalutaberis. 

A  bit  and  a  knock,  [or  bob,]  as  men  feed  apea. 
Any  versy. 

'Y<Tr«poi/  ir^drepov,  A  pretended  spell,  written  npou  the  door  of  a 
house  to  keep  it  from  burning.    It  is  a  Trucan  word :  Quaai  anurum  mveria^ 

She  is  one  of  mine  aunts,  that  made  mine  uncle  go  a  beting; 
She  is  one  of  my  aunts  that  my  uncle  never  got  any  good  o£i 
A  pretty  fellow  to  make  an  a^U-tree  for  au  oven.     Cm^M^ 

B. 

He  knows  not  a  B  from  a  hattledoor, 
Non  aa  quante  dita  ha  nelle  mani,     ItaL 

His  hack  is  broad  enough  to  bear  je$ta« 
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My  Lord  Baldwin's  dead. 

It  is  used  when  one  tells  that  for  news  which  every  body  knows.  A 
Sussex  proverb ;  but  who  this  Lord  Baldwin  was,  I  could  not  learn  there. 

You'll  not  believe  he  is  bald  till  you  see  his  brains. 
Never  a  barrel  better  herring. 

The  Spaniards  say,  Qual  mas  qual  menos  toda  la  lana  eapeio^.  Somd 
more,  some  less,  all  the  wool  is  hairs. 

You  shall  have  the  basket.     Taunton, . 

Said  to  the  journeyman  that  is  envied  for  pleasing  his  master. 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton. 

Who  this  Bolton  was  I  know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  enquiring.  One 
of  this  name  might  happen  to  say.  Bate  me  an  ace ;  and  for  the  coincidence 
of  the  first  letters  of  these  two  words,  Bate  and  Bolton,  it  grew  to  be  a 
proverb.  We  have  many  of  the  like  original,  as  v.  g.  Sup,  Simon,  &e. 
Stay,  quoth  Stringer,  &c.  There  goes  a  story  of  Queen  Mizabeth,  that 
being  presented  with  a  Collection  of  English  Proverbs,  and  told  by  the 
author,  that  it  contdned  all  the  English  proverbs ;  Nay,  replied  she.  Bate 
me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton :  which  j^roverb  being  instantly  looked  for,  hap- 
pened to  be  wanting  in  his  Collection. 

You  dare  as  well  take  a  bear  by  the  tooth. 

If  it  were  a  bear  it  would  bite  you. 

Are  you  there  with  your  bears  ? 

To  go  like  a  bear  to  the  stake. 

He  hath  as  many  tricks  as  a  dancing  bear. 

If  that  the  course  be  fair,  again  and  again,  quoth  Bunny  to 

his  bear, 
I  bear  him  on  my  back. 

That  is,  I  remember  his  injuries  done  to  me  with  indignation  and  grief^ 
or  a  purpose  of  revenge. 

He  is  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear. 

To  bear  away  the  bell. 

You'll  scratch  k  beggar  before  you  die. 

That  is,  you*ll  be  a  beggar ;  you'll  scratch  yourself. 

It  would  make  a  beggar  beat  his  bag. 
ril  not  hang  all  my  bells  on  one  horse. 
That  is,  give  all  to  one  son. 

Better  believe  it,  than  go  where  it  was  done  to  prove  it. 
VogUo  piu  toato  crederlo  che  andar  a  eercarlo,     J  tuL 

The  belly  thinks  the  throat  cut. 
To  have  the  bent  of  one's  bow. 

Tit  best  to  take  half  in  hand,  and  the  rest  by-and-by. 
The  tradeooan  that  is  for  ready  money. 
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T)en«'si  ut^*er  &  )94i  amon^  them»  ja  the  fellow  said  by  the  fciz« 

Yv»u  tutike  :he  h^ttwr  side  die  wone.     Somertei. 

lf,iW9^H  bMwk  jutd  btttcBtftL 

tv>  \K>k  iw  3«^  :»  if  lie  bad  eatai  baE-beef. 

Ho  U  hav«  tile  lust  wurti  ihoiijch  he  talk  bilk  for  it. 

tUilL  t.  *^  ^'Um^,  a  3Ma  is  said  to  bt  bilkad  at  enbbeteiriicmbe  fete 
a^'tiuni^  >«r)hK  l:i»  coua  3MSb  iarv«r  a  suhl 

Ko^U  tuakti  miHKiMm  bits  ol  m  HHmrry* 

Tv»  W/9  u|>oki  the  bndie^ 

r^M  ^  !u  t^a:«»  W«0x ;  «»  V»  cat  altoi^  or  aofllr  want;  fiir  a  bone  eaa 
vHt  Sm:  M^wK  >fr^Hft  *ii#  HnoW  ^  in  hia  OMmdL  Or  ebe  it  maj  signify  to 
$M^  ^tmnt  Wl  ai^tm>t  ^tati^tf  vttii  ;iBg!eBr.  Frmma  mwAh,  in  Latin, 
t^,n{\  .^  Uttf^trcMtr  !j^^aw;  k  *.  :u  ^Mtst  tfanjea  wbo  have  oa  in  nftjeetioii ;  as 
utt  utit*niv  Vr!«  ^^>«»  th^  !>mtl^  biiftima  hia  tnth.  and  nma  awaf  with  hai 
^Hm^.  s»r .«  4  W  ^(^  :q«»  ^cadT  ]nw  hwa  haaa  wdh.  StatinsaBetii  it  in  a 
wmttnrr  ^'^'tt!^  na^  n>^^tbmit  :i>  ^oamiaeror,  and  take  patwndj  the  hridla 

Ttu^i^cb  t  be  ^tltwK  I  aoi  not  all  MCen. 

>!^lXd(  4  9mt^/i^:f  wtiie  !  <M  and  ttenk  in  joor  glo^n  ? 

Tv>  wacdk  a  JHMtm»Hn^  whtce^ 

yy^iiy Mt^mnt^  <>r  i«M«l««re.  <y}iiJt«H»  jea  .Xevsanrcur.  Tifcwii  ia  lain, 

IStnlWl  wtww(x>  :(w  ttamy  ochvr Lalitt pte^r^erhs ;  aa  Lahptm  iaaare,  orcaoa 
^rriP^    jSatmitt  lu  id  Xfem»  «i»  tm  kaatr  «e  jtritto  Uamem. — Spaa. 

Tv»u  CAUttv^t  !MiY  5*av!C  fe»  b»  eye*  "or  nail.^ 

VvUt  Uk  >rv*u  <tui  dud  a»>  libttil  in  hini»  i:hac^  hun  widi  no  eriaaa. 

ii.  #v  rxrxl\^^  «2]tttMi^  ^atti»  «hirk. 
A<  the  ^VW  wau  $bat  tbe  croar« 
Kt^  hath  )^>^Hi  >4i(W  ia  biok  it*  he  bad  bat  gnrnts  to  iL 

THsU  19^  ^hhI  puntata^.  if  h«  hdd  bat  w«a2th.    Giaals  aae  great  eat- 
aiottL  vvt'  wiikh  $^Md  hvHiwwiviis  aro  wgat  to  make  hla&  failffiafc"* 

T'^  ev>me  Kmtfy  otf» 

He's  true  ^im  ;  be*U  neTH*  staua. 

rowQtrr  h;id  tveaKrbr  th«  Rfatation  for  d^ftag  Uoffiv  laaeMach  that 
tm^  h!m^  come  to  be  a  pr>T«;rb,  to  signify  ooa  tfttt  was  alwaja  tibe 

ard  like  hiixLR'if. 

To  make  a  Mt  or  a  shaft  of  a  thing. 
There's  a  hone  for  you  to  pick. 

^/i  m*  ha  daio  tm  mso  da  roder^     ItaL 
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To  be  houghi  and  sold  in  a  company. 
She  hath  hoken  her  elbow  at  the  church-door.     Che$h. 
Spoken  of  a  house-wifely  maid  that  grows  idle  after  marriage. 

You  seek  a  hraok  where  the  hedge  is  whole. 
His  hrains  are  addled. 
His  hrains  crow. 

His  hrains  will  work  without  harm.     Torhsh. 
He  knows  which  side  his  hread  is  buttered  on* 
Conoseere  ilpel  nel  novo,    Ital. 

^Twould  make  a  horse  hreak  his  bridle,  or  a  dog  his  baiter. 
One  may  as  soon  hreak  his  neck  as  his  fast  there. 
Break  my  head,  and  bring  me  a  plaister. 

TagUa  nC  t7  ruuo  e  soppi  me  pot  nelle  orecchie.    ItaL 

Spare  your  hreath  [or  wind]  to  cool  your  pottage. 

You  seek  breeches  of  a  bare-a — 'd  man. 
Ab  anno  lanam. 

His  hreech  makes  buttons. 

This  is  said  of  a  man  in  fear.  We  know  vehement  fear  canses  a  relax* 
ation  of  the  sphincter  aniy  and  involuntary  dejection.  Buttons,  because 
the  excrements  of  some  animals  are  not  unlike  buttons  or  pellets ;  as  of 
sheep,  hares,  &c.  Nay,  thev  are  so  like,  that  they  are  called  by  the  same 
name ;  this  figure  they  get  irom  the  cells  of  the  Colon,  The  ItaUans  say^ 
Fare  il  ado  lappe  kgape. 

As  they  hrew,  so  let  them  bake. 

Some  have  it.  So  let  them  drink ;  and  it  seems  to  be  better  sense  so. 
Tute  hoe  mtristif  tidi  omne  exedendum  est. — ^Terent.  Phorm.  Ut  semen" 
temfeceris  ita  metes, — Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  2. 

To  make  a  bridge  of  one's  nose. 

I.  e.  To  intercept  one's  trencher,  cup,  or  the  like ;  or  to  offer  or  rietend 
to  do  kindnesses  to  one,  and  then  pass  him  by,  and  do  it  to  another ;  to  lav 
hold  upon  and  serve  himself  of  that  which  was  intended  for  another. 

To  leave  one  in  the  hriers  or  suds. 

He  hath  hrought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes. 

Kpidc  rpo^tla  arriTLiri.  Tdl  nutre  il  corpo  che  gli  cavera  poi  gtt  occht. 
He  brings  up  a  raven,  &c. 

To  have  a  breeze  [i.  e,  a  gad-fly]  in  his  breech. 
Spoken  of  one  that  frisks  about,  and  cannot  rest  in  a  place. 

He'll  bring  huclcle  and  thong  together. 
Let  them  hickle  for  it.     Somerset. 
ri]  make  him  hickle  to. 
To  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Far  castelU  in  aria. — ^Ital.  The  French  say,  Faire  des  chateaux  em 
Espagne, 
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There's  ne'er  a  best  among  them,  as  the  fellow  said  by  the  fox« 

cubs. 
You  make  the  better  side  the  worse.     Somerset. 
Between  hawk  and  buzzard. 
To  look  as  big  as  if  he  had  eaten  buU-beef. 
He'll  have  the  last  word  though  he  talk  bUk  fot  it. 

Bilk,  i.  e.  nothing.  A  man  is  said  to  be  bilked  at  cribbets  when  be  fete 
nothing,  when  he  can  make  never  a  game. 

BUI  after  helve. 

JYatTe  U  manico  dietro  alia  zappa, 

He*ll  make  nineteen  bits  of  a  bilberry. 
Spoken  of  a  covetous  person. 

To  bite  upon  the  bridle. 

That  is,  to  hre  hardly ;  to  be  cot  e^oit,  or  sofTer  want ;  for  a  horse  eaa 
eat  but  slowly  when  the  bridle  is  in  his  mouth.  Or  else  it  may  signify  to 
fret,  swell  ana  disquiet  himself  with  anger.  Froena  mordere,  in  Latiiiy 
hath  a  different  sense;  t.  e.  to  resist  those  who  have  us  in  snlgection ;  as 
an  unruly  horse  gets  the  bridle  between  his  teeth,  and  runs  away  with  liii 
rider ;  or  as  a  doj^  bites  the  staff  vou  beat  him  with.  Statins  nseth  it  in  a 
contrary  sense,  viz.  to  submit  to  tne  conqueror,  and  take  patiently  ^ebridk 
in  one's  month.     Subtit  leges  et  froena  momordit. 

Though  I  be  bitten,  I  am  not  all  eaten. 

What  a  bishop's  wife  I  eat  and  drink  in  your  gloyes  7 

To  wash  a  blackmoor  white. 

jEthiopem  lavare,  or  dealbare.  vfiriKtw  eeu  \tvKdivHv,  LabonriBiram. 
Parallel  whereto  are  many  other  Latin  proverbs ;  as  Laterem  laware,  arenas 
arare.    Jurado  ha  ei  bono  de  no  hazer  lo  prleto  bianco, — Span. 

You  cannot  say  block  is  his  eye,  [or  nail.] 
That  is,  you  can  find  no  fault  in  hhn,  charge  him  with  no  crime. 

Blind-man's  holiday, 
t.  e.  Twilight,  almost  quite  dark. 

As  the  blind  man  shot  the  crow. 

He  hath  good  blood  in  him,  if  he  had  but  groats  to  it. 

That  is,  good  parentage,  if  he  had  but  wealth.  Groats  are  great  eei- 
meal,  of  which  good  housewives  are  wont  to  make  Uaek  paddiaga* 

To  come  blueli/  off. 

He's  true  blue;  he*ll  never  stain. 

Coventry  had  formerly  the  reputation  for  dymg  blues,  insomnieh  that 
true  blue  came  to  be  a  jHroverb,  to  signify  one  that  was  always  the 
and  like  himself. 

To  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  a  thing. 
There's  a  bone  for  you  to  pick. 

£^U  m*  ha  da  to  un  os90  da  roder*     ItaL 
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To  be  lougM  and  sold  in  a  company. 
She  hath  broken  her  elbow  at  the  church-door.     Che$^, 
Spoken  of  a.  house-wifely  maid  that  grows  idle  after  marriage. 

You  seek  a  brack  where  the  hedge  is  whole. 

His  brains  are  addled. 

His  brains  crow. 

His  brains  will  work  without  harm.     Torksh, 

He  knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on* 
Conoscere  ilpel  nel  novo,    Ital. 

'Twould  make  a  horse  break  his  bridle,  or  a  dog  his  halter. 
One  may  as  soon  break  his  neck  as  his  fast  there. 
Break  my  head,  and  bring  me  a  plaister. 

Tofflia  nC  t7  ruuo  e  aoppi  me  pot  nelle  orecchie,    Ital. 

Spare  your  breath  [or  wind]  to  cool  your  pottage. 

You  seek  breeches  of  a  bare-a — 'd  man. 
Ab  asino  lanam. 

His  breech  makes  buttons. 

This  is  said  of  a  man  in  fear.  We  know  vehement  fear  causes  a  relax* 
ation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  inyoluntary  dejection.  Buttons,  because 
tiie  excrements  of  some  animals  are  not  unlike  buttons  or  pellets ;  as  of 
sheep)  hares,  &c.  Nay,  they  are  so  Uke,  that  they  are  called  by  the  same 
name ;  this  figure  they  get  irom  the  ceUs  of  the  Colon,  The  Italians  say^ 
Fare  il  culo  lappe  lappe. 

As  they  brew,  so  let  them  bake. 

Some  have  it,  So  let  them  drink ;  and  it  seems  to  be  better  sense  so. 
Tute  hoe  intrkti^  tibi  omne  exedendum  e«^.— Terent.  Phonn.  Ut  semen' 
temfeceria  ita  metee.^-CiG,  de  Orat.  Ub.  2. 

To  make  a  bridge  of  one's  nose. 

t.  e.  To  intercept  one's  trencher,  cup,  or  the  Uke ;  or  to  offer  or  rxCtend 
to  do  kindnesses  to  one,  and  then  pass  him  by,  and  do  it  to  another ;  to  lav 
hold  upon  and  serve  himself  of  that  which  was  intended  for  another. 

To  leave  one  in  the  briers  or  suds. 

He  hath  brotcght  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes. 

Kpidg  rpo^ila  arriTLtrs.  Tal  nutre  U  corvQ  che  gli  cavera  poi  gU  occht. 
He  brings  up  a  raven,  &c. 

To  have  a  breeze  [i.  e,  a  gad-fly]  in  his  breech. 
Spoken  of  one  that  frisks  about,  and  cannot  rest  in  a  place. 

He'll  bring  bttckle  and  thong  together. 
Let  them  btickle  for  it.     Somerset. 
ri]  make  him  buckle  to. 
To  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Far  caetelli  in  aria.— ItsL  The  French  say,  Faire  dee  ehatetnut  n 
Eepagne, 
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He  huiltk  cages  for  oxen'  to  brin^  up  birds  in. 

Disproportionably . 

He  thinks  every  hush  a  boggard, 
t.  e,  A  bugbear,  or  phantasm. 

J^iish  natural ;  more  hair  than  wit. 
No  butter  will  stick  to  his  bread. 
To  buy  and  sell,  and  hve  by  the  loss. 

Fare  venti  un  gheriglio  di  venti  due  nocL    Ital. 

The  butcher  looked  for  his  knife  when  he  had  it  in  hk  nuMldk 
His  bread  is  buttered  on  both  sides, 
f .  e.  He  hath  a  plentiful  estate :  he  is  fat  and  fulL 

C. 

I  think  this  is  a  butcher's  horse,  he  carries  a  ealfao  well. 
Hid  calves  are  gone  down  to  grass. 
This  is  a  jeer  tor  men  with  over-slender  legs. 

His  candle  bums  within  the  socket. 

That  is,  he  is  an  old  man.  Philosophers  are  wont  to  compare  man's  lin 
not  inaptlv  to  the  burning  of  a  lamp,  the  vital  heat  always  preying  upon 
the  radical  moisture,  which,  when  it  is  quite  consumed,  a  man  dies.  Tnons 
is  indeed  a  great  likeness  between  life  and  flame,  air  b6ing  as  necessary  to 
the  maintaining  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

If  his  cap  be  made  of  wool. 

In  former  times,  when  this  proverb  came  first  in  use,  men  generally  wore 
caps.  Hats  were  a  thing  hardly  known  in  England,  much  less  hats  made 
of  rabbits'  or  beavers'  fur.  Capping  was  then  a  great  trade,  and  several 
statutes  made  about  it.  So  that,  If  his  cap  were  made  of  wool,  was  ae 
much  as  to  say  most  certainly,  As  sure  as  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Drm 
Fuller, 

Thev  may  cast  their  caps  at  him. 

W^hen  two  or  more  run  together,  and  one  gets  ground,  he  that  is  last. 
and  despairs  to  overtake,  commonly  casts  his  nat  after  the  foremost,  and 
gives  over  the  race.  So  that  to  Cast  their  caps  at  one,  is  to  despair  of 
catching  or  overtaking  him. 

He  carries  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 

Alterd  manu  fert  aquam,  alterd  ignem.  Ty  fi({)  ^dtap  ^epft,  Sfe,*^ 
Plutarch.  II  parte  lefeu  et  Feau, — ^Fr.  Alterd  manu  fert  lapidem,  alterd 
panem  ostentat. — Plant. 

To  set  a  spoke  in  one's  cart. 
To  set  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Curru»  bovem  trahit.  Metier  il  earro  inanzi  at  buoi. — ItaL  Za 
charrue  va  devant  les  hvufs, — Fr. 

The  cafs  in  the  cream-pot. 
This  is  used  when  people  near  a  groat  noise  and  hubbub  amongst  the  g<K  i 
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wives  of  the  town,  and  know  not  what  it  means,  but  suppoite  that  some  sad 
accident  is  happened;  as  the  cat  is  fallen  into  the  cream-pot,  or  the  like. 

Before  the  cat  can  lick  her  ear. 

You  shall  have  that  the  cat  left  in  the  malt-heap. 

They  are  not  cater-coimns. 

He  hath  good  cards  to  shew. 

He  hath  good  cellarage. 

That  char  is  char'd  (as  the  good- wife  said  when  she  had  hanged 

her  hnshand). 

A  char,  in  the  northern  dialect,  is  any  particular  business,  affair,  or  cbar^, 
that  I  commit  to  or  entrust  another  to  do.  I  take  it  to  be  the  same  with 
charge,  icar'  clttokotttiv. 

To  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one. 
To  eat  the  clieese  in  the  trap. 

Mangiar  il  caeio  nella  trappola.  To  be  guilty  of  a  fault  where  the 
punishment  miist  inevitably  follow. 

To  cJietP  the  cud  upon  a  thing. 

i.  e.  To  consider  of  a  thing,  to  revolve  it  in  one's  mind :  to  ruminate, 
which  is  the  name'  of  this  action,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  both  in  Latin 
and  English. 

The  chicken  crams  the  capon. 

The  child  hath  a  red  tongue,  like  its  father. 

Children  to  bed,  and  the  eoose  to  the  fire. 

I  cannot  conceive  what  mi^ht  be  the  occasion,  nor  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  saying.     I  take  it  to  be  senseless  and  nugatory. 

Let  not  the  child  sleep  upon  bones.     Somerset, 
i.  e.  The  nurse's  lap. 

A  chip  of  the  old  block. 

Fatris  estjiliua.  He  is  his  fathei^s  own  son ;  taken  always  in  an  ill  sense. 
La  scheggia  vien  dal  legno,    Ital. 

Like  a  chip  in  a  pottage  pot,  doth  neither  good  nor  harm. 

Choke  up,  the  church-yard's  nigh. 

It  goes  down  like  chopped  hay. 

rU  make  him  know  churning  days. 

To  clip  one's  wings. 
Fennas  incidere  tUicui, 

He  hath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery. 

The  Italians  say,  Ha  manteUo  d*ogni  aegua.     Applied  to  one  who 
adapt  himself  to  any  circumstances. 

He  is  in  the  cloth-maikeL 
».  e.  In  bed. 

The  coaches  wo* n't  run  over  him. 
t.  e.  He  is  in  jaiL 
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To  carry  coak  to  Newcastle. 

Soli  lumen  mutttari;  ealo  ateUaa;  ranaaquam,  Oromm  in  CSmm,  «M 
§e.  maximi  abundat :  Noetuat  Athmaa.  IMer  de  fueUkt  au  Ma, — Fr.  To 
carry  leaves  to  the  wood.  Aleinoo  pomadare,  U/tvoir  hmro  a  ^tMoya.— Spaa. 
To  set  cock  on  b:>op. 

This  is  spoken  of  a  pr'Kb'gal,  one  that  takes  out  the  spigot,  and  lays  it 
upon  the  top  of  the  harrei,  drawing  oat  the  whole  yessel  without  any  ia^ 
tomission. 

His  cockloft  is  unfurnished. 
•'.  e.  He  wants  brains. 

To  have  a  coifs  tooth  in  his  head. 
As  is  usually  spoken  of  an  old  man  that  is  wanton  and  petulant. 

To  cut  one's  comh. 
As  is  usually  done  to  cocks  when  gelded;  to  cool  one's  courage. 

They'll  come  again,  as  Gk)odyer*s  pigs  did. 
i,  e.  Never. 

Come  and  welcome ;  go  by,  and  no  quarrel. 
What,  do  you  come  or  send  ? 
Come,  every  one  heave  a  pound.     Somerset. 
Command  your  man,  and  do  it  yourself. 
Manda  y  hazlOf  y  quitarte  has  da  euydado,   Span. 

Ask  my  companion  if  I  be  a  thief. 

In  the  North  they  say,  Ask  my  mother  if  my  fkther  be  a  thief.  De* 
manda  al  hoato  i  egV  ha  bwm  vino, — ItaL  Ask  your  host  if  he  have  good 
wine. 

To  complain  of  ease. 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverers  skin,  that  will  streteh* 

Somerset. 
A  cheverel  is  a  wild  goat. 

To  outrun  the  constable. 
To  spend  more  than  one's  allowance  or  income. 

You  might  be  a  constable  for  your  wit. 

Cook-rt^n,  able  to  scald  the  devil  in  his  feathers. 

To  cool  one's  courage. 

He's  corn-fed, 

A  friend  in  a  comer. 

To  take  counsel  of  one*s  pillow. 

Za  nuit  donne  conaeil, — Fr.  Noctu  urqenda  eonatlia.  Inde  nox  iv^p6vi§ 
dieitur  on  rb  <J>povilv  rSn  fiakKrra  role  dvOpwiroic  rrapayivirai,  Xa 
notie  i  madre  dipenaieri, — Ital.    The  night  is  the  mother  of  thoughts. 

Counsel's  as  good  for  him  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  sick 
horse. 
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What  is  got  in  the  county  is  lost  in  the  hundred. 

What  i«  got  m  the  whole  sum  is  lost  in  particular  reckonings  ;  or,  in 
general,  what  is  got  one  way,  is  lost  another. 

Court  holy  water. 
Eau  beniie  de  la  cour, — Fr.    Fair  words,  and  nothing  else. 

One  of  the  cotirt,  hut  none  of  the  counsel. 
All  the  craft  is  in  the  catching. 
To  speak  as  though  he  would  creep  into  one's  mouth. 
He  hath  never  a  cross  to  bless  himself  withal. 
«.  e.  No  money,  which  hath  usually  a  cross  on  the  roTerse  side. 

To  have  crotchets  in  one's  crown. 

You  look  as  if  you  were  <?ro«^-troddenV 

You  look  as  though  you  would  make  the  crow  a  pudding ;  ot 

go  to  fight  the  blacks. 

i.  e.  Die.    The  Italians  say,  Andare  aparlare  apilaio, 

I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you. 
Avere  mala  gatta  da  pelere,     Ital. 

You  need  not  be  so  crusty,  you  are  not  so  hard  baked* 
She  is  as  crusty  as  that  is  hard  baked.     Somerset, 
One  that  is  surly,  and  lotli  to  do  any  thing. 

Here's  a  great  cry^  and  but  little  wool,  as  the  fellow  said  when 

he  shear' d  his  hogs. 

Asaai  romor  i  poco  lana, — Ital.    Asinum  tondes,    Farturiunt  numteSf  %#> 
Chico  baquCy  y  gran  caida. — Span. 

You  cry  out  before  you're  hurt. 
Jlfait  comme  les  anguUles  de  Melun,  il  cfU  devmU  q^nn  ftKorche, 

Let  her  cry,  she'll  p —  the  less. 

To  lay  down  the  cudyels. 

His  belly  cries  cupboard. 
Sento  che  Voriulo  k  Uo  giu,     Ital. 

To  curse  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 
To  be  beside  the  cushion. 
Aberrari  djantta. 

No  cut  to  unkindness. 
To  cut  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth. 
Tarv  ilpasso  secondo  la  gand>a,    ItaL 

To  Stand  for  cypher, 

D. 
To  take  a  dagger^  and  drown  one's  self. 
To  be  at  daggers  drawing. 
To  look  as  if  he  had  sucked  hi»  dam  through  a  hnrdk 
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I  think  hiBjnce  is  made  of  a  fiddle ;   eyery  one  that  looks  on 

bim  loves  bim. 
To  come  a  day  after  the /air. 

KaroTTti  rtis  ioprriQ  ^iccif.    Poitfest¥M  vetMi,    Flat,  in  Ckifg. 

It  will  he  fair  weatber  when  tbe  sbrews  haye  dined. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel ;  don't  pull  my  bair. 

He  pins  Yns  faith  on  anotber  man's  sleeye. 

To  faU  away  from  a  borse-load  to  a  cart-load. 

Fall  back,  fall  edge. 

Farewell,  and  be  banged ;  Mends  must  part 

Farewell,  frost ;  notbing  got,  nor  notbing  lost. 

He  thinks  bis/or^  as  sweet  as  musk. 

Mt  farts  frankincense. 

This  is  an  ancient  Greek  proverb ;  B^crcv  XijSdvwrov.  Self-love  makes 
even  a  man's  yices,  infirmities,  and  imperfeotionsy  to  please  him.  SuMt 
tuique  crepitus  bene  olet. 

He  makes  a  yerjfart  a  thunder-dap. 
All  the  faf  8  in  the  fire. 
To  feather  one's  nest  well. 

To  go  to  heaven  in  a.  feather-bed. 
Non  eat  e  territ  moUia  ad  mtrm  via, 

Better  fed  than  taught. 
All  fellows  at  foot-ball. 

If  gentlemen,  and  persons  ingeniously  educated,  will  mingle  themielvea 
with  rustics  in  their  rude  sports,  they  must  look  for  usage  like  to,  or  ratiiar 
coarser  than,  others. 

Go  fiddle  for  shives  among  old  wives. 
Fi^hf  dog,  fight  bear. 
Ne  dejmgnea  m  alieno  negotio. 

To  fight  with  one's  ovm  shadow. 

l^Kia^axitv,  To  fight  with  shadows ;  to  be  afiraid  of  his  own  fimoieiy 
imagming  danger  where  there  is  none. 

To  fill  the  mouth  with  empty  spoons. 
A  fine  new  nothing. 
He  put  Sifine  feather  in  my  cap. 
t.  e.  Honour  without  profit. 

To  have  &  finger  in  the  pie. 

He  had  k  finger  in  the  pie  when  he  burnt  bis  nail  off. 
To  foul  one's  fingers  with. 

He  hath  more  vnt  in  his  Uttle  finger  than  tbca  in  thy  wholt 
body. 
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To  dance  to  every  man  s  pipe  or  whistle. 
To  bum  day-light. 
To  deal  fools  dole. 
To  deal  all  to  others,  and  leave  nothing  to  hinmelf. 

Good  to  send  on  a  dead  body's  errand. 
Tusaresti  ben  da  matidar  per  la  morte.     ItaL 

A  dead  woman  will  have  four  to  carry  her  forth. 
To  work  for  a  dead  horse,  or  goose. 

To  work  out  an  old  debt,  or  without  hope  of  future  rewaxd.    Af§mu 
re^u  le  bras  rompu. — Fr.    The  wages  had,  the  arm  is  broken.     C\i  pofa 
inanzi  k  aervito  indistro. — Ital.      lie  that  pays  before-himd,  is  served  be-   ; 
hind-hand.     Chipaga  inanzi  tratto  trava  U  lemr  nuUfatto. — ItaL 

If  thou  hadst  the  rent  of  I>ee-mill8,  thou'  wouldst  spend  it. 

Chesh. 

Dee  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the  city  of  Chester  stands-:  the 
mills  thereon  yield  a  great  annual  rent,  greater  than  any  of  the  houses  about 

that  city. 

As  demure  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth. 

Some  add,  And  yet  cheese  will  not  choke  him.  Caldo  de  sorra  qm-  etCm 
friOf  y  quema, — Span. 

To  get  by  a  thing,  as  Dickson  did  by  his  distress. 

That  is,  over  the  shoulders,  as  the  vulgar  usually  say.  There  is  a  eohft- 
cidence  in  the  first  letters  of  Dickson  and  distress :  otherwise  who  th!i 
Dickson  was,  I  know  not. 

Hold  the  dish  while  I  shed  my  pottage. 
To  lay  a  thing  in  one's  dish. 
He  claps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  man's  door. 
To  play  the  devil  in  the  bulmong. 
t.  e.  Com  mingled  of  peas,  tares,  and  oats. 

If  the  devil  be  a  vicar,  thou  wilt  be  his  clerk. 
The  devil  owed  him  a  shame. 
Do  and  undo,  the  day  is  long  enough. 

To  play  the  dog  in  the  manger ;  not  eat  yourself,  nor  let  any 
body  else. 

*AXX^  rb  Ttjc  Kvvbc  TroieTf  rriQ  Iv  rij  fftdrvy  KaraKtifikvtig  ^  oSri 
abri^  T&v  KpiOdv  WUi,  ovTe  Tip  'iinnp  bvvafjitv<^  0ay€tv  ivi  rpiwu, — ■ 
Lucian.  Canis  in  prtssepi,  E  come  il  cane  dell*  oriolanoy  che  non  nuKngia 
de  cavoU  egli^  e  non  ne  lascia  manyiar  altri. — Ital.  Like  the  gardener's 
dog,  who  cannot  eat  the  colcworts  himself,  nor  will  suffer  others. 

Dogs  run  away  with  whole  shoulders. 
Not  of  mutton,  but  their  own ;  spoken  in  derision  of  a  miser*i  house 

We  dogs  worried  the  hare. 
To  serve  one  a  dog-trich 
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It  would  make  a  dog  doif  his  doublet.     Chesh* 

A  dog's  life,  hunger  and  ease. 

To  dote  more  on  it  than  a  fool  on  his  bauble.  \ 

He*ll  not  put  off  his  doublet  before  he  goes  to  bed*  >• 

f.  e.  Part  with  his  estate  before  he  die.  "'   ' 

You  need  not  doubt  you  are  no  doctor* 
He'll  never  dow, 
i.  e.  Be  good  q^^  nor  bird.    North, 

A  dram  of  the  bottle. 
This  is  the  seamen's  phnuse  for  a  draught  of  brandy,  wine,  or  strong  wwUfOk 

To  dream  of  a  dry  summer. 

I'll  make  you  know  your  driver.     Somers. 

One  had  as  good  be  nibbled  to  death  by  ducica  :  or,  pecked  to 

death  by  a  hen. 
To  take  things  in  dudgeon,  or  to  wear  a  dudgeon-dagger  by  his 

side. 
To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

That  is,  to  fast,  to  go  without  one's  dinner.  This  Duke  Humphrey  was 
uncle  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  protector  durin?  his  miuoritj ; 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  renowned  for  hospitality,  and  good  house-keeping. 
Those  were  said  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  who  walked  out  dinner- 
time in  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  Church ;  because  it  was  believed  the  duke 
was  buried  there.  But  (saith  Dr.  Fuller)  that  saying  is  as  far  from  truth 
as  they  from  dinner,  even  twenty  miles  off ;  seeing  that  the  duke  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Alban's,  to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  Tha 
Italians  say,  Dar  da  rodere  i  cieci. 

To  dr'ink  like  a  funnel. 

She  is  past  dging  of  her  first  child. 
t.  e.  She  hath  had  a  bastard.  , 

E. 
He  dares  not  for  his  ears.  i 

To  fall  together  by  the  ears.  ' 

In  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other. 
Dentro  da  un  orecchia  ejuora  dalT  altra.    Ital. 

To  eat  one's  words. 

To  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly. 

Come  la  galiina  di  monte  euccolu — Ital.     Mangiar  la  ricolta  in  er* 

You  had  as  good  eat  your  nails. 

He  could  eat  nay  heart  with  garlic. 
That  is,  he  hates  me  mortally. 

You  eat  above  the  tongue,  like  a  calf,         ^u  in  thy  whok 
He  hath  e-aten  the  hen*s  rump. 
Ha  mangiato  U  cul  delta  galUna  —  1  tal.    S^' ' 
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There  is  as  much  hold  of  his  word  as  of  a  wet  eel  by  the  taiL 

'Air*  ovpdc  rtiv  lyx*^""  ^X**C' 

I  have  effffs  on  the  spit. 
I  am  Tcry  busy.    Eggs,  if  they  be  well  roasted,  require  much  tiinuDg. 

Neither  good  egg  nor  bird. 

You  come  with  your  five  eggs  a  penny,  and  four  of  them  be 

rotten. 
Set  a  fool  to  roast  eggs,  and  a  wise  man  to  eat  thenu 
An  egg,  and  to  bed. 

Give  him  the  other  half  egg,  and  burst  him. 
To  smell  of  ^^ott^-grease. 

Lueemam  olere. 

She  hath  broken  her  elbow. 

That  is,  she  hath  had  a  bastard.  Another  meaning  of  flus  phrase  see 
in  the  letter  B,  at  the  word  broken* 

Elden  Hole  needs  filling.     Derhysh. 

Spoken  of  a  liar.  Mden  Hole  is  a  deep  pit  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire^ 
near  Castleton,  fothomless  the  bottom,  as  they  would  persuade  us.  It  is 
without  water ;  and  if  you  cast  a  stone  into  it,  you  may  for  a  consLderaUe 
time  hear  it  strike  against  the  sides  to  and  again,  as  it  desc^ids,  each  stroke 
giving  a  great  report. 

To  make  both  ends  meet. 
To  bring  buckle  and  thong  together. 

To  have  the  better  end  of  the  staff. 

He'll  have  enough  one  day»  when  his  mouth  is  full  of  mould* 

A  sleeveless  errand. 

He  hath  escaped  a  scowering. 

Of  two  evils,  choose  the  least. 
Del  mal  el  menos.     Span. 

Find  you  without  an  excme,  and  find  a  hare  without  a  mense. 
Vias  novii  quibtu  effugit  Eucrates.  This  Eucrates  was  a  miller  in  Atheofl, 
who  getting  share  in  the  government,  was  very  cunning  in  finding  out 
shifts  and  pretences  to  excuse  himself  from  doin?  his  duty.  The  Itfuiana 
lay,  In  un  hora  ruuce  unfongo  ;  when  they  would  intimate  that  an  ezooie 
is  easily  found. 

Lucift®  ^y  (q^oth  Pedley)  when  my  ei/e  was  put  on. 
de  cavd^^^^^y  ^^  *  natural  fool,  of  whom  go  many  stories, 
dog,  who  cJth  one  ege,  and  laugh  with  the  other. 
J)ogs  run  awi.^ 

Not  of  mutton,  Dw  '  • 

We  dogs  worried  thlP  a  thing. 
To  serve  one  a  dog'trioiy. 
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I  think  hv&fttce  is  made  of  a  fiddle ;    every  one  that  looks  on 

him  loves  him. 

To  come  a  day  after  the /air. 

ILarovu  t-riQ  copr^c  9ikhq.    Postfestum  venisti.    Plat  in  Gorg. 

It  will  he  fair  weather  when  the  shrews  have  dined. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel ;  don't  pull  my  hair. 

He  pins  his  faith  on  another  man's  sleeve. 

To  fall  away  from  a  horse-load  to  a  cart-load. 

Fall  back,  fall  edge. 

Farewell,  and  be  hanged ;  friends  must  part. 

Farewell,  frost ;  nothing  got,  nor  nothing  lost* 

He  thinks  his  fart  as  sweet  as  musk* 

He  farts  frankincense. 

This  is  an  ancient  Greek  proverb ;  B^lf  cv  XipdvwTov,  Self-love  makes 
even  a  man's  yices,  infirmitieSi  and  imperfections,  to  please  him.  Smm§ 
euique  crepitus  bene  olei. 

He  makes  a  Yerjfart  a  thunder-clap* 
All  the  faf  8  in  the  fire. 
To  feather  one's  nest  well. 
To  go  to  heaven  in  a  feather-bed, 
Non  est  e  terris  tnol&s  ad  aatra  via, 

3etter  fed  than  taught. 
AIL  fellows  at  foot-ball. 

If  gentlemen,  and  persons  ingeniously  educated,  will  mingle  themselvei 
with  rustics  in  their  rude  sports,  they  must  look  for  usage  Uke  to,  or  rathisr 
coarser  than,  others. 

Go  fiddle  for  shives  among  old  wives. 
Fi^ht  dog,  fight  bear. 
Ni  depugnes  in  aHeno  negotio. 

^o  fight  with  one's  own  shadow. 

2icca^axe7v.  To  fight  with  shadows ;  to  be  afiraid  of  his  own  £uioieSy 
imagining  danger,  where  there  is  none. 

Ho  fill  the  mouth  with  empty  spoons. 
A  fine  new  nothing. 
He  put  difine  feather  in  my  cap. 
t.  e.  Honour  without  profit. 

To  have  2^  finger  in  the  pie. 

He  had  2^  finger  in  the  pie  when  he  burnt  his  nail  off. 
To  foul  one" ^fingers  with. 

He  hath  more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  thou  in  thy  wholft 
body. 
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To  put  one^  sjinaer  in  the  fire. 

Prudensinjlammamne  manum  injicito. — ^Hieron.  Pat  not  your  I 
needlessly  into  the  fire.  Meddle  not  with  a  quarrel  Toluntarily,  ' 
yon  need  not  be  concerned. — Proy.  xxvl.  17* 

To  have  a  thing  at  hisjlnffers'  ends. 

Scire  ianquam  ungues  digitosque.    The  Spaniards  say,  Yo  h  tenia  en  W 
fMco  de  la  lengua, 

HiBjinffers  are  lime  twigs. 
Spoken  of  a  thievish  person. 

All^r^  and  tow. 

To  come  to  fetch  ^r^. 

To  go  through  Jlre  and  water  to  serve  or  do  one  good. 

Probably  from  the  two  sorts  of  ordeal  by  fire  and  water. 

To  add  fuel  to  the^r^. 
Oleum  eamino  addere. 

All  lajish  that  comes  to  net. 
You^A  fair  and  catch  a  frog. 

Neither ^A,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  -,'% 

II  finest  ni  chair  ni  poisaon,     Fr. 

I  have  other  ^A  to  fry. 

By  Jits  and  starts,  as  the  hog  pisseth. 

By  fits  and  girds,  as  an  ague  takes  a  goose. 

To  give  one  2ifl<ip  with  the  fox's  tail, 
t.  e.  To  cozen  or  defrand  one. 

He  wonlifiatf  a  flint,  or  fiat/  a  groat. 

Spoken  of  a  covetous  person.    The  Italians  say,  Cavardalla 
To  draw  blood  from  a  turnip. 

To  send  one  away  with  tifi^a  in  his  ear. 

Lo  gti  ho  messo  unpulce  net  orecchio. — Ital.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  what  a  buzzing  and  noise  a  flea  will 
make  there. 

What  does  not  fioat,  is  rotten. 

Qual  che  non  guazza  e  Jracido,—ltBl,  He  who  does  regard  smaH 
matters  with  respect  to  character,  must  be  vile  in  disposition. 

*Tis  the  fairest  ^2^^r  in  his  crown,  or  garden. 

Tofii/  at  all  game. 

'Tis  SifoUt/  to  fret ;  grief's  no  comfort. 

More  fool  than  fiddler. 

The  vicar  of  fools  is  liis  ghostly  father. 

To  set  the  hest  foot  forward. 

He  hath  a  f&ir  forehead  to  graft  on. 


»' 
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VWforeheet  (t.  e.  predetermine)  nothing  but  building  churches, 

and  louping  over  them.    Northern, 

Better  lost  than  found. 

Too  free  to  be  fat. 

He  i^free  of  Fumbler's-hall. 
Spoken  of  a  man  that  cannot  get  his  wife  with  child. 

He  may  e'en  go  write  to  \)\&  friends. 

We  say  it  of  a  man  when  all  his  hopes  are  gone.  The  French  say,  11 
98t  reduit  attx  aboia. 

To  fry  in  his  own  grease. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Coder  dalla  padeUa  nelle  bragie. — Ital.  Soulier  de  lapoUe  et  sejetter  dann 
hi  braises. — Fi^  Defumo  inflammam  (which  Ammianns  Marcellinus  cites 
as  an  ancient  proyerb}  hath  the  same  sense.  BvitatA  Charybdi  in  Scyliam 
wcidere.  N^  cinerem  vitans  in  prunas  ineidas.  'Eic  to  vvp  kx  rov  Kiivvov 
— Lucian.  Fogir  do  fumoy  e  eair  no  fogo, — ^Port.  The  Spaniards  say, 
Andar  de  eogos  en  colodros. 

You  are  never  well,  fttll  nor  fasting. 

G. 

The  gallow8  groans  for  you. 

To  gape  for  a  benefice. 

He  may  go  hang  himself  in  his  own  garters. 

All  your  geese  are  swans. 

Suum  euique  pulehrum,  II  suo  soldo  vol  tredeei  danari, — Ital.  His 
shilling's  worth  thirteen  pence. 

You're  a  man  among  the  geese  when  the  gander  is  away. 
Here  is  Gerard^ s  bailiff;    work,  or  you  must  die  with  cold. 

Somerset, 
What  he  gets^  he  gets  out  c  *  the  fire. 
You  get  as  good  as  you  bring. 

Qual  asino  da  inparete,  altri  riceve. — Ital. 

He  would  get  money  in  a  desert. 

Fivere  efar  robba  in  su  V  aeqtta. — Ital.  He  would  thrive  where  another 
would  starve. 

To  get  over  the  shoulders. 

Ah  that  you  get  you  may  put  in  your  eye,  and  see  never  the 

worse. 

The  Italians  say,  Sipotrebbono  contar  %l  naso.  You  may  count  it  with 
your  nose. 

He  bestows  his  gifts  as  broom  doth  honey. 
Broom  is  so  far  nrom  sweet,  that  it  is  very  bitter. 

I  thought  I  would  give  him  one,  and  lend  him  another. 
%,  0.  I  weald  be  quit  with  him. 
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Give  a  loaf,  and  beg  a  shiTC. 
Give  no  pearls  to  swine. 
There's  a  glimmer  in  the  touch-box. 
The  glue  did  not  hold. 
i.  e.  You  were  baulked  in  your  wishes ;  you  miflsed  your  am. 

Out  of  God^s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun. 

Ab  equis  ad  aainos. 

Go  in  God's  name,  so  ride  no  witches. 

Go  forward,  and  fall ;  go  backward,  and  mar  all, 
A  fronte  pni^pitium,  a  tergo  lupi. 

You  go  as  if  nine  men  held  you. 
rU  go  twenty  miles  on  your  errand  first. 
Go  farther,  and  fare  worse. 
He  is  going  to  grass  with  his  teeth  upwards. 
«.  e.  He  is  going  to  be  buried. 

To  give  one  as  good  as  he  brings,  or  his  own. 

Qui  gt4a  vttlt  dicit  qua  non  vttU  audiet. — ^Terent.  Ut  saMaris  Ua  rv- 
tahUaberis, 

To  come  from  little  good  to  stark  nought. 

Ab  equia  ad  astnoa.  Mandrabuli  in  morem,  Mandrabulus,  finilifig  gf^ 
mines  in  Samos,  at  first  offered  and  gave  to  Juno  a  golden  ram,  afterwazdi 
a  silver  one,  then  a  small  one  of  brass,  and  at  last  nothing  at  alL  The 
French  say,  Devenir  cCEveque  me&nier.  From  a  coach  and  six  to  doablb- 
Bolcd  shoes. 

I  am  a  fool,  I  love  any  thing  that  is  good. 

'Tis  good  sheltering  under  an  old  hedge. 

'Tis  good  grafting  on  a  good  stock. 

Some  good,  some  bad,  as  sheep  come  to  the  fold. 
Sunt  bona^  aunt  qiuBdam  mediocria^  aunt  mala  plura. — Mart. 

I'll  do  my  good-will,  as  he  said  that  threshed  in  his  cloak. 

This  was  some  Scotchman ;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  they  are  wont  (o 
do  so :  myself  have  seen  them  hold  plough  in  their  cloaks. 

What  are  you  good  for  1    To  stop  bottles  ? 

He  did  me  as  much  good  as  if  he  had  p-^ssed  in  my  pottage. 

To  brag  of  many  good-morrows, 

A  goose  cannot  graze  after  him. 

He  hopes  to  eat  of  the  goose  shall  graze  on  your  grave. 

Steal  my  goose,  and  stick  me  down  a  feather. 

Some  say,  Steal  my  cow,  and  give  away  the  hide.  Mettere  uno  9*$eeQ  in 
eambio  de  coUeUo, — Ital. 

He  cannot  say  shooh  to  a  goose. 

You're  a  pretty  fellow,  to  ride  a  goose  a  gallop  through  a  dirty 
Liue, 
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Yoa  find  fault  with  a  fat  goose. 
Tu  ti  lament  digamha  sana. — ItaL    Zamentarai  di  brodo  ^osm.— ItaL 

You'll  be  good  when  the  goose  p — sseth. 
All  is  not  gospel  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 
He  must  have  his  grains  of  allowance. 
A  knaye  or  a  rogue  in  grain. 

That  is,  of  a  scarlet  dye.  The  alkermes  berry,  wberewitii  they  dye  scarlet, 
is  called  in  Greek  kut  dvnavofiaaiav,  k6kkoq  ;  that  is,  granum  in  Latin, 
and  in  English  grain. 

It  goeth  against  the  grain. 

The  grain,  pecten  lignij  longways  the  wood,  as  the  fibres  ran.  To  go 
transversely  to  these  fibres  is  to  go  against  the  grain. 


f  to  grope  her  ducks. 
»<  to 


Teach  your  grandame<  to  sup  sour  milk, 

l^to  suck  eggs. 

AquUam  voiare,  delphinum  natare  doce,  li  ne  faut  pas  apprendre  aua 
poissona  a  nager. — Fr.  You  must  not  teach  fish  to  swim.  Teach  me  to 
do  that  I  know  how  to  do  much  better  than  yourself.  Teach  yiMir  fiathcr 
to  beget  children.    Sua  Minervam, 

To  grease  a  fat  sow  on  the  a — . 

On  ne  doit  paa  a  graa  poreeau  le  eul  omdre. — Fr.  i,  e.  To  be  insensible 
of  a  kindness. 

To  grease  a  man  in  the  fist. 
That  is,  to  put  money  into  his  hands ;  to  fee  or  bribe  him. 

To  grease  one's  boots. 

Ungere  gU  atavile.^ltau.    To  cajole  or  flatter. 

He  is  greg  before  he  is  good. 
I'll  either  grind  or  find. 
All  bring  grist  to  your  mill. 
To  grow  like  a  cow's  tail. 
i.  e.  Downwards. 

He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains. 

The  anfraetua  of  the  brain,  looked  upon  when  the  dura  mtUer  is  taken 
off,  do  much  resemble  guts.  The  Italians  say.  Aver  ii  cwvei  acpra  la  be^etta. 
To  have  his  brains  on  the  outside  of  his  cap. 

He  has  more  guts  than  brains. 

Out  of  gun-shot. 

H. 

To  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  one. 
It  goes  against  the  hair. 

The  hair  of  most  animals  lies  one  way ;  and  if  you  stroke  them  down 
the  way  the  hair  Ues^  your  hand  slides  smoothly  down ;  but  if  yon  stroke 
the  contrary  way,  the  hair  rises  up,  and  resists  the  motion  of  your  hand. 

K  2 
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To  take  a  hair  of  the  same  doe. 
ue.  To  be  drank  again  the  next  Sty. 

To  cut  the  hair, 
t.  e.  To  diyide  bo  exactly  as  that  neither  part  hkre  adrantage. 

You  halt  before  you're  lame. 

To  make  a  hand  of  a  thing. 

Hand  over  head,  aa  men  took  the  covenant. 

They  two  are  ?iand  in  glove. 

Sono  dente  e  gengiva, — Ital.    Bono  pam  e  $aeio. 

To  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
In  diem  tfivere  ;  or,  as  Persiua,  E»  tempore  viverf. 

To  have  his  hands  full. 
/'  at  aseez  dfaire  environ  les  mains.    Fr. 

rU  lay  my  hand  on  my  halfpenny  ere  I  part  with  it* 

I  will  wash  my  hands,  and  wait  upon  you. 

To  hanff  one's  ears. 

Demitto  awrieuUu  ut  iniqua  mentis  aseUus,    Horat. 

They  hanff  together  like  burs,  or  like  pebbles  in  a  halter. 
Let  him  hang  by  the  heels.     Somerset, 

Of  a  man  that  dies  in  debt :  his  wife  leavine  all  at  her  death,  orjiaig  hm 
eoods  in  three  markets,  and  three  parish  churohes,  is  so  free  ox  afi  bar 
debts. 

To  catch  a  hare  with  a  tabret. 

On  neprendpas  le  lievre  au  tabourin. — Fr.  One  cannot  catch  a  have 
with  a  tabret.  Bove  venari  leporem. — ^Lat.  It  ktpo  no  eaea  agneUL  We 
don't  gather  figs  from  thistles. 

You  must  kiss  the  hare*s  foot,  or  the  cook. 

Spoken  to  one  that  comes  so  late  that  he  hath  lost  his  dinner  or  supper. 
Why  the  hare's  foot  must  be  kissed  1  know  not ;  why  the  cook  shoiim  be 
kissed  there  is  some  reason,  to  get  some  yictnals  of  her.  The  Spaniafdi 
lay,  Llamar  a  una  debaxo  de  la  mesa. 

Set  the  harems  head  against  the  goose  giblets, 
«.  e.  Balance  things,  set  one  against  another. 

'Tis  either  a  ha/re  or  a  brake-bush. 
TXolov  7j  Kvvrj,    AtU  navisy  aut  galerm.    Something,  if  you  knew  what 

To  be  out  of  hamCs  way, 
Ego  ero  post  principia.     Terent. 

To  harp  upon  the  same  string. 

Eandem  cantilenam  rednere  ;  et  eddem  chordd  aberrarel    Herat. 

He  is  drinking  at  the  harrow  when  he  should  be  following  tiM 

plough. 

To  make  a  long  harvest  of  a  little  com. 
Gsmer  noche  y  dia,  y  no  eehar  harina.    Span. 
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To  hear  as  hogs  do  in  harvest ;  or,  with  your  harvest  ears* 
He  is  none  of  the  Hastings. 

Spoken  of  a  slow  person.  There  is  an  eqniyoqne  in  the  word  Hastings, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  great  family  in  Leicestersnire,  which  were  Earls  of 
Huntington.  They  had  a  fair  house  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  now  mueft 
ruined. 

Too  haatj/  to  be  a  parish  clerk. 
Better  have  it  than  hear  of  it. 
He  knows  not  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw. 
Some  say,  He  knows  not  B  from  a  bull's  foot. 

To  be  as  good  eat  hay  with  a  horse. 
To  have  his  head  under  one's  girdle. 
To  comb  one's  head  with  a  joint  stooL 
Zavare  U  capo  con  UfromboU,    ItaL 

He  cannot  hear  on  that  ear. 

He  may  be  heard  where  he  is  not  seen. 

His  heart  fell  down  to  his  hose  or  heels, 
Animtu  in  pedes  deeidii. 

He  is  heart  of  oak. 

Hell  is  broken  loose  with  them. 

Harrow  [or  rake]  heU,  and  scum  the  devil. 

To  help  at  a  dead  lift. 

To  throw  the  heke  after  the  hatchet. 

To  be  in  despair.  Adperditam  securtm  manubrium  atfficere.  Some  sayi 
To  throw  the  rope  after  the  bucket. 

To  fish  for  a  herring,  and  catch  a  sprat. 
Hickledy-pickledy,  or  one  among  another. 

We  hare  in  our  language  many  the  like  conceited  rhyming  words  or  re* 
duplications,  to  signify  any  confusion  or  mixture ;  as  hurly-burly,  hodge- 

1>oage,  mingle-mangle,  arsy-versy,  hurdy-gurdy,  kim-kam,  hub-bub,  craw- 
y-mawly,  hob-nob. 

To  be  high  in  the  instep. 

To  be  on  the  hdgh  ropes. 

SaUar  aO,  la  biea,    ItaL 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Toucher  au  blane, — Fr.    To  hit  the  white. 

To  Kit  the  bird  on  the  eye. 

To  hit  over  the  thumbs. 

Hohions  choice. 

A  man  is  said  to  have  Hobson's  choice  when  he  must  either  take  what 
is  left  him,  or  choose  whether  he  will  have  any  part  or  no.  This  Hobson 
was  a  noted  carrier  in  Cambridge,  in  King  James's  time,  who,  partly  bf 
carrying,  partly  by  grazing,  raised  himselt'  to  a  great  estate,  and  did  muca 
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^ood  iu  the  town ;  reliering  the  poor,  and  bnilding  r  public  coidHit  la  the 
market-place.    The  Italians  Bay,  Bere  o  affogare^ 

To  make  a  hog  or  a  dog  of  a  thing. 

The  hogs  to  the  honey-pots. 

What  can  you  expect  of  a  hog  but  his  bnstles  ? 

To  bring  one's  hogs  to  a  fair  market. 

To  hold  with  the  hare,  and  run  with  the  hound. 

Not  much  unlike  hereto  is  that  Latin  one,  Duabua  aeUia  tedef^  L_«.  «•» 
certarum  esse  partium  ;  and,  aneipiti  Jide  atnbabus  servire  peSe^  t.  ~ 


As  honest  a  man  as  ever  < 


Liberius  Mimus,  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Cfesar,  coming  to  sit  down  by 
Cicero,  he,  refusing  him,  said,  I  would  take  you  in,  did  we  not  sit  so  dose 
[nisi  anffttsie  sederetnus] ;  reflecting  upon  Csesar,  who  choSe  so  many  into 
the  sonate  that  there  was  scarce  room  for  them  to  sit  Xiberiiis  replied, 
Kut  you  were  wont  to  sit  upon  two  stools  [dualma  seUis  udere'X ;  meaning 
to  be  on  both  sides.    Andare  con  due  cembali  en  eolombqfa, — ItaL 

IleUl  find  some  hole  to  creep  out  at. 
To  make  a  ?iole  in  the  water, 
f .  e.  To  fall  into  it. 

lie  is  all  honey  or  all  t — d. 

brake  bread. 

trod  on  shoe  leather. 
An  honest  man»  and  a  good  bowler. 
By  hook  or  by  crook. 

Quojurey  quaque  if^rii. — Terent     Soii  d  droit  on  k  tort — ^Fr.      V^ 
Urne  earne. — ltd. 

Your  Itorse  cast  a  shoe. 

Vou  ride  on  a  horse  that  was  foaled  of  an  acorn. 
That  is,  the  gallows. 

They  cannot  set  their  horses  together. 

He  hath  good  skill  in  horse-Jlesh,  to  buy  a  goose  to  ride  cm.  - 
See  how  we  apples  swim,  quoth  the  horse-t — d. 
To  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows. 
Td  vmpTtpo  viprepa  9i}oai,     Tirar  sassi, — Ital. 

Too  hot  to  hold. 
Moderata  durant. 

He  is  so  hungry  he  could  eat  a  horse  behind  the  saddle. 

I,  J. 

To  be  Jack  on  both  sides. 

Coser  a  das  eabos, — Span.    'AXXo7rpo(raXXo£.    A  tum-coci,  a 
cock. 

To  play  the  Jack  with  one. 
To  have  January  chicks. 
Aver  ipuleiui  di  genaio.    To  have  children  in  old  age. 
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To  break  the  ice. 
Romper  il  ghiaecio, — ItaL    Seindire  glaciem.  To  begin  any  btiardoui  or 

difficult  thing. 

Sick  of  the  idles. 

Sick  of  the  idle  crick,  and  the  belly- wlirk  in  the  heel. 

Belly*  wark,  i.  e.  belly-ache.  It  is  used  when  people  complain  of  liek- 
ness  for  a  pretence  to  be  idle  upon  no  apparent  cause. 

You'll  soon  learn  to  shape  Idle  a  coat. 
If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man,  she'd  have  been  my  uncle. 
Spoken  in  derision  of  those  who  make  ridiculous  surmises. 

Give  him  an  inch,  and  he'll  take  an  ell. 
The  Spaniards  say,  JDame  donde  me  asHente,  que  yo  hare  me  aeueste, 

lie  hath  no  ink  in  his  pen. 
t.  e.  No  money  in  his  purse,  or  no  wit  in  his  head. 

K. 

To  lay  the  key  under  the  threshold. 

To  kick  the  wind, 
t.  e.  To  be  hanged.    Toeeafare  come  la  eieala  ehe  more  eantando. 

To  kiU  with  kindness. 

So  the  ape  is  said  to  strangle  her  young  ones  by  embracin|^  and  huggins; 
them.  And  so  may  many  be  said  to  do,  who  are  still  urging  their  sick 
friends  to  eat  this  and  that  and  the  other  thin? ,  thereb^r  clogging  their 
stomachs,  and  adding  fuel  to  their  diseases,  fondly  imagining,  that  if  they 
eat  not  a  while,  they'll  presently  die. 

jrim-kam. 

It  comes  by  kind,  it  costs  him  nothing. 

A  man  of  strange  kidney. 

Whosoever  is  king  thou' it  be  his  man. 

ril  make  one,  quoth  Kirkham,  when  he  danced  in  his  clogs. 

You  would  kiss  my  a —  before  my  breeches  are  down. 

She  had  rather  kiss  than  spin. 

Kit  after  kind. 

Some  say,  Cat  will,  &o.  A  chip  of  the  old  block.  Qui  nalt  de  geline  H 
aime  a  grater, — Fr.  He  that  was  bom  of  a  hen  loves  to  tc  scratohing. 
Qui  di  gaUina  naece  eonvien  ehe  ruspi, — ItaL 

Kit  careless,  your  a —  hangs  by  trumps. 

As  very  a  knave  as  ever  p — d. 
Some  say  whore. 

Knit  my  dog  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  my  cat  a  codpiece. 

He  hath  tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue  that  he  cannot  untie  initfa 

all  his  teeth. 
Meaning  matrimony. 
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"Tis  a  good  hnife,  it  will  cut  butter  when  'tis  melted, 

A  good  hnifef  it  was  made  five  miles  beyond  Cutwell. 

You  say  true  ;  will  you  swallow  my  knife  ^ 

It  does  me  knighfs  service. 

He  got  a  knock  in  the  cradle. 

To  knoto  one  from  a  black  sheep. 

He  knotDs  one  point  more  than  the  deyil. 
Speaking  of  a  conning  fellow. 

To  know  one  as  well  as  a  beggar  knows  his  dish. 

To  know  one  no  more  than  he  does  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

Better  known  than  trusted. 

L. 

To  have  nothing  but  one's  lahour  for  one's  pains. 
Avoir  taller  pour  le  venir, — Fr.    To  haye  one's  going  for  one's  comiflg; 

You'll  go  up  the  ladder  to  bed. 
t.  e.  Be  hanged. 

At  latter  Lammas. 

Ad  Oraeaa  calendas  ;  i.  e.  neyer.    'Eirccki/ 17/icoyot  TiKktavu     (XmnmMk 
pariunt. — H  erodot. 

Help  the  lams  dog  over  the  stile. 
The  lamentation  of  a  bad  market. 
He  was  lapped  in  his  mother's  smock. 
The  lapmng  cries  most  farthest  from  her  nest. 
The  larks  fall  there  ready  roasted. 
Ft  se  legano  le  viti  eon  h  mUieeie,    ItaL 

To  laugh  in  one's  face,  and  cut  his  throat. 

As  bottled  ale  is  said  to  do.    Da  una  banda  ni  onge^  da  f  aUfa 
—ItaL 

He  can  laugh  and  cry  both  in  a  wind. 

To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

More  like  the  devil  than  St,  Laurence. 

He'll  go  to  law  for  the  wagging  of  a  straw. 

To  have  the  law  in  one*s  own  hand. 

He  is  ready  to  leap  over  nine  hedges. 

She  doth  not  leap  an  inch  from  a  shrew. 

To  leap  over  the  hedge  before  you  come  at  the  stile. 

All  the  leavers  you  can  lay  will  not  do  it.     SomtrB. 

She  hath  broken  her  leg  above  the  knee* 
I.  e.  Had  a  bastard. 

He  is  on  his  last  tegs. 

To  have  the  length  of  one's  foot. 
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To  Itch  one's  self  whole  again* 

To  lick  honej  through  a  cleft  stick. 

To  lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  dish. 

That's  a  lie  with  a  latchet,  all  the  dogs  in  the  towns  cannot 

match  it. 
To  tcU  a  man  a  lie^  and  give  him  a  reason  for  it. 
To  stand  in  one's  own  light. 
He  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends. 
Like  me,  God  bless  the  example. 
Like  a  loader's  horse,  that  lives  among  thieyes. 

The  countryman  near  a  town.    Somers, 

If  the  lion's  skin  cannot,  the  fox's  shall. 

Si  leonina  peUis  non  aatia  eat^  asauenda  mUpina,  Cottdre  le  peau  de  reg* 
nard  d  eeUe  du  lion, — Fr.  To  attempt  or  compass  that  by  craft  which  w« 
cannot  obtain  or  effect  by  force.    Boku  an  virtm  ptis  in  hoate  requirit. 

You  may  if  you  list ;  but  do  if  you  dare. 
If  he  were  as  long  as  he  is  lither,  he  might  thatch  a  house  with- 
out a  ladder.     Chesh, 
Londoner  like,  as  much  more  as  you  will  take. 

To  send  by  Tom  Long  the  carrier. 
Bather,  to  wait  for  Tom  Long  the  carrier.    To  wait  to  no  purpose. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  neither  won  nor  lost. 
He  stands  as  if  he  were  moped,  in  a  brown  study,  unconcerned. 

To  lose  one's  longing. 

He'll  not  lo»e[^^^  droppings  of  his  nose. 
\  the  panng  of  his  nails. 
Egit  seortarebbe  un  pedocchio  per  haveme  la  peUe, — Ital.     He  would  flay 
a  louse  to  get  the  skin.    Aquam  phrat  cum  lavat  fundere, — ^Plaut. 

To  lose  a  sheep  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar. 
To  go  niggardly  about  a  business.    Andare  stretto.    ItaL 

To  be  loose  in  the  hilts. 
Tmtmnar  net  manioo. — Ital.    To  be  fickle,  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

I  am  loth  to  change  my  mill.      Somerset. 
t.  tf.  Eat  of  another  dish. 

Ware  skins,  quoth  Grubber,  lyhen  he  flung  the  huse  into  tbt 

fire. 

There's  love  in  a  budget. 

They  hve  Uke  chick. 

She  loves  the  poor  well,  but  cannot  abide  beggars.    8<m. 
Of  pretenders  to  charity. 

To  love  at  the  door,  and  leave  at  the  hatcli. 
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See  for  your  love,  and  buy  for  your  money. 
I  could  not  get  any,  neither  for  love  nor  money. 
To  leave  one  in  the  lurch. 

M. 
MADQEy  good  COW,  gives  a  good  pail  of  milk,  and  then  kicka 

it  down  with  her  foot. 
To  correct,  or  mend,  the  Magnificat, 

t.  e.  To  correct  that  which  is  without  any  fault  or  error.  Magnifleai  is 
the  Virgin  Mary's  hymn,  Luke  1.  So  called  from  the  first  word  of  it, 
which  is  magnijieat :  as  the  other  hymns  are  called  Benedietua,  Nunc  dt- 
fnittis,  Te  Deism,  &c.  for  the  same  reason.    Nodum  in  ecirpo  qtuerere. 

She's  a  good  maid,  but  for  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
There  are  never  the  fewer  maids  for  her. 
Spoken  of  a  woman  that  hath  maiden  children. 

For  my  peck  of  malt  set  the  kiln  on  fire. 

This  IS  used  in  Cheshire  and  the  neighhouring  counties.  They  mean 
by  it,  I  am  little  concerned  in  the  thing  mentions :  I  care  not  miicn,  come 
on  it  what  will. 

One  lordship  is  worth  all  his  manners. 

There  is  an  equivoque  in  the  word  manners,  which,  if  written  with  an  «, 
signifies  mores  ;  if  with  an  o,  manneria :  howheit,  in  the  pronuncdatioa 
they  arc  not  distinguished ;  and  perhaps  in  writing,  too,  they  ought  not. 

You  know  good  manners,  but  you  use  but  a  few. 
To  miss  his  mark. 
Aberrare  a  ecopo,  non  attingere  seqpum  ;  or,  extra  eoopumjaeidare. 

She  hath  a  m^rh  after  her  mother. 
That  is,  she  is  her  mother^s  own  daughter.    Patria  eetJUiua, 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
«.  e.  The  woman  is  master ;  or,  we  say,  wears  the  breeches. 

I'll  not  go  before  my  mare  to  the  market. 
1'U  do  nothing  preposterously :  1*11  drive  my  mare  before  me. 

All  is  well,  and  the  man  hath  his  mare  again. 
Much  matter  of  a  wooden  platter. 

^iivd.  TTCpi  <paKriQ,  Mira  de  lente.  A  great  stir  about  a  thing  of  not}jii|K 

More  malice  than  matter,     Somerset. 
One  may  know  your  meaning  by  your  gaping. 
You  ineasure  every  one's  corn  by  your  own  bushel. 
Tvk  misuri  gli  altri  col  ttto  passetto.     Ital. 

To  measure  his  cloth  by  another's  yard. 
To  measure  the  meat  by  the  man. 
t.  e.  The  message  by  the  messenger. 
To  bring  meat  in  its  mouth. 
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Meddle  with  your  old  shoes. 

ru  neither  meddle  nor  make,  said  Bill  Heaps,  when  he  spilled 

the  hutter  milk. 
To  mend  as  sour  ale  does  in  summer. 

Andart  inpellicciaria,     Ital. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 

To  spend  his  Michaelmas  rent  iu  Midsummer  moon. 

You'd  marry  a  midden  for  muck. 

Either  by  might  or  by  sleight. 

Their  milk  sod  over. 

To  put  out  the  miller* 8  thumb. 

Spoken  by  good  housewiyes,  when  they  have  wet  their  meal  for  bread 
or  paste  too  much. 

I  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  another  man. 
A  Scotch  misty  that  will  wet  an  Englishman  to  the  skin. 
Mock  not,  quoth  Montford,  when  his  wife  called  him  cuckold. 
To  have  a  motUKs  mind  to  a  thing. 

In  ancient  wills  we  find  often  mention  of  a  month's  mind,  and  also  of 
a  year's  mind,  and  a  week's  mind ;  they  were  lesser  fimeral  solemnities, 
appointed  by  the  decease^  at  those  times,  for  the  remembrance  of  him. 

Tell  me  the  moovCs  made  of  green  cheese. 

Qui  si  ecBlum  ruat  f  Sazer  al  eielo  eeboUa. — Span.  Moatrar  luceioleper 
lanteme. — Ital. 

The  moon  does  not  heed  the  barking  of  dogs. 

La  luna  turn  cura  V  ahhajar  de  eani. — Ital.  A  great  minister  despises 
the  sarcasm  of  low  writers. 

To  give  one  a  mouthful  of  moonshine. 

To  feed  one  with  false  hopes,  to  make  a  jest  of  one. 

You  may  as  soon  shape  a  coat  for  the  moon. 
To  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill. 
Arcem  ex  cloaca  facere,  ex  elephanto  muscam. 

To  speak  like  a  mome  in  a  cheese. 

Your  mouth  had  beguiled  your  hands. 

You'll  have  his  muck  for  Ins  meat.     Yorksh. 

He  hath  a  good  muok-hiU  at  his  door. 
i.  e.  He  is  rich. 

N. 
He  had  as  good  eat  his  naiU. 
You  had  not  your  name  for  nothing. 

I  took  him  napping,  as  Moss  took  bis  mun. 
Who  this  Mow  was  is  not  very  material  to  knoiri 
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man  might  find  his  mare  dead,  and  taking  her  to  be  only  adeep^  nil^ 
iay,  Hare  I  taken  yon  napping  ? 

To  slip  one's  neck  out  of  the  collar. 
1*11  fint  see  thy  neck  as  long  as  my  ann. 
JVeek  or  nothing. 
AjlaeeaeoUo,    ItaL 

I  may  see  him  need,  but  Til  not  see  him  bleed. 

Parents  will  usually  say  this  of  pr6digal  or  nndntiM  children ;  mepii* 
ing,  I  will  be  content  to  see  them  suffer  a  little  hardship,  but  not  ioiy 
gi«at  misery  or  cahunity. 

As  much  need  of  it  as  he  has  of  the  pip,  or,  of  a  cough. 
Tell  me  news. 
More  nice  than  wise. 

NichiU  in  nine  pokes,  or,  nooks.     Cheah. 
u  e.  Nothing  at  alL 

To  bring  a  nolle  to  nine-pence,  and  nine-pence  to  nothing. 

II  fait  de  ton  tetton  de  six  aoU, — Fr.  To  bring  an  abbey  to  a  grange. 
Fare  di  trenta  tri  undieL — ^ItaL  The  Italians  alw)  say,  Far  tCun  Umeia  mm 
/iuo.    To  cut  a  doak  to  a  button. 

He  is  a  nonsuch. 
The  Italians  say,  He  is  a  cup  of  gold.    ^U  k  una  eqppa  d^oro* 

He  hath  a  good  noee  to  make  a  poor  man's  sow, 
i?  ienrit  bonne  truie  dpauvre  homme,    Fr. 

To  h«ld  one's  no$e  to  the  grindstone. 
To  follow  one's  nose. 
To  lead  one  by  the  nose, 

Menar  uno  per  U  naso. — ^Ital.  T^c  piv^c  ^KtvOai.  This  is  an  andeiit 
Greek  proverb.  Erasmus  saith,  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  buffaloes,  who 
are  led  and  guided  by  a  ring  put  in  one  of  their  nostrils,  as  I  haye  often 
seen  in  Italy :  so  we  in  England  are  wont  to  lead  bears. 

To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint. 
You  make  his  nose  warp. 
I  wiped  his  nose  on  it. 
A  mmo  teeeo.    ItaL 

It  will  be  a  nosegay  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

It  will  stink  in  his  nostrils.  Spoken  of  any  bad  matter  a  man  hath 
been  engag^  in. 

To  be  nursed  in  cotton. 
AUevato  neUa  bambagia, — ItaL    To  be  brought  up  with  great  tendemeaa. 

To  cut  down  an  oak,  and  set  np  a  strawberry. 

Caear  un  ehiodo  e  plantar  una  cavieehia, — Ital.    To  dig  up  a  nail, 
plant  a  pin. 
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To  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat. 
Aoen  culo  ad  ogni  seatmo. — Ital.    To  be  meddling  in  other  peopW  affiun. 

Be  good  in  your  office;  you*ll  keep  the  longer  on. 

To  give  one  a  cast  of  his  office. 

He  hath  a  good  office:  he  must  needs  thrive. 

To  bring  an  old  house  on  one's  head. 

Tagliarai  legni  addosso. — ItaL    To  be  instrumental  to  one's  rain* 

To  rip  up  old  sores. 
To  cast  up  old  scores. 
One  may  wink  and  choose. 
Once  at  a  coronation. 
Never  but  once,  at  a  wedding. 
Some  say,  I  never  saw  it  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  wedding. 

Once,  and  use  it  not. 

One  yate  for  another,  good  fellow. 

They  father  the  original  of  this  upon  a  passage  between  one  of  the  Earls 
of  Rutland  and  a  country  feUow.  The  Earl  nding  by  himself  one  day, 
overtook  a  countr3rman,  who  very  civilly  opened  him  tne  first  gate  they 
came  to,  not  knowing  who  the  Larl  was.  When  they  came  to  the  next 
gate,  the  Earl  expecting  he  should  have  done  the  same  again,  Nay,  soft, 
saith  the  countryman ;  one  yate  for  another,  good  fdlow. 

One's  too  few,  three  too  many. 

A  man  need  not  look  in  your  mouth  to  know  how  old  you  are. 

Fades  tua  computat  annos. 

To  make  orts  of  good  hay. 
Over  shoes,  over  boots. 

This  hath  almost  the  same  sense  with  that.  Ad  perditam  securim  mo* 
nubrium  adjicere. 

Out  of  door,  out  of  debt.     Somerset. 
Spoken  of  one  that  pays  not  when  once  gone. 

A  shive  of  my  oton  loaf. 

A  pig  of  my  own  sow. 

To  out-shoot  a  man  in  his  own  bow. 

The  black  ox  never  trod  on  his  foot, 
f.  e.  He  never  knew  what  sorrow  or  adversity  meaned. 

P. 
Make  a  page  of  your  own  age. 
f.  e.  Do  it  yourseljL 

A  watched  pan  is  long  in  boihng. 
To  make  k  panada  for  the  devil. 
Andar  a  caqa  de  ganga*, — Span.    t.  e.  To  lose  one's  time  and  labour. 

To  stand  upon  one's  pantoufles. 

In  allustoDi  it  is  presumed,  to  the  high  clogs,  called  ehapiim,  woa  for* 
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merlj  in  Spain,  particularly  bj  litde  women,  to  make  them  appear  taller. 
Metaphorically,  to  asaume  consequenoe. 

To  pass  the  pikes. 

He  is  pattering  the  devil's  Fater-noster. 

When  one  is  grumbling  to  himself,  and  it  may  be  cursing  thoae  thai 
haTe  angered  or  displeas^  him. 

To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin. 

He  is  going  into  the  peas-^eld. 
t.  e.  Falling  asleep. 

To  be  in  a  peck  of  troubles. 

To  take  one  a  pe^  lower. 

To  remind  npstarts  of  their  former  condition.  The  Spaniards  say,  Pan' 
gdero  erodes  atUes^  aunque  aora  tracts  guantea.  Ton  were  once  a  baker,- 
tbough  you  now  wear  gloves. 

P^»y-wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Merp«u  v^dtp  irivovTiQ,  itfisTpwc  fia^av  iSovTt^.  i.  e.  Ad  mensuram 
aguam  bibunty  sine  menaura  offam  cotnedeniea.  He  spares  at  the  spigot, 
and  lets  it  ont  at  the  bung-hole. 

He  thinks  his  penny  good  silver. 
To  take  pepper  in  the  nose. 
To  take  physic  before  one  be  sick. 
To  pick  a  hole  in  a  man's  coat. 
He  knows  not  a  pig  from  a  dog. 
Fiy8  play  on  the  o^ans. 
A  man  so  called  at  Hog's  Norton,  in  Leicestershire,  or  Hock's  NorfeoM. 

Piys  fly  in  the  air  with  their  tails  forward. 

To  shoot  at  a  pigeon,  and  kill  a  crow. 

To  catch  two  pigeons  with  one  bean. 

Not  too  high  for  the  pge,  nor  too  low  for  the  crow. 

If  there  be  no  remedy,  then  welcome  IHUvalL 

To  be  in  a  merry  j^m. 

Probably  this  might  come  from  drinking  at  pins.  The  Dutch,  and 
English  in  imitation  of  them,  were  wont  to  drink  out  of  a  cup  marked 
with  certain  pins,  and  he  accounted  the  man  that  could  nick  the  pin ; 
whereas,  to  go  above  or  beneath  it,  was  a  forfeiture.  Dr.  FMki'a  EultM. 
Mist,  Hb.  iii,  p.  17. 

Pinch  at  the  parson's  side. 
As  surly  as  if  he  had  p — d  on  a  nettle. 
To  p —  in  the  same  quill. 
To  stay  a  pi — g  while. 

He'll  plag  a  small  game  rather  than  stand  out. 
At4kBdu8  sit  qui  eitharoedus  eata  non  poUtt, 

To  plag  fast  and  loose. 
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Tlie  play  wo' n't  pay  the  candles. 
La  eoaa  no  7  eomporta,    ItaL 

^o  plough  with  the  ass  and  the  ox. 

».  $.  To  sort  things  ill.  ,; 

Let  the  plough  stand  to  catch  a  mpuail. 
Ouardar  net  lucignolo  e  non  nell  olio,    ItsL 

To  be  tost  from,  post  to  pillory. 

To  go  to  pot. 

If  you  touch  pot  you  must  touch  penny.     Somerui. 

Pay  for  what  you  nave. 

I  know  him  not  should  I  meet  him  in  mj  pottage  dish. 

To  prate  like  a  parrot. 

To  say  his  prayers  backward. 

To  be  in  the  same  predicament. 

To  have  his  head  full  of  proelamattons. 

Provender  pricks  him. 

To  come  in  pudding  time. 

Her  puke  beats  matrimony. 

To  no  more  purpose  than  to  beat  your  heels  against  the  gToiuid« 

or  wind. 
To  as  much  purpose  as  the  geese  slur  upon  the  ice.     Chesh. 
To  as  much  purpose  as  to  give  a  goose  hay.     Chesh, 
You  put  it  together  with  a  hot  needle  and  burnt  thread. 

He  is  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel. 
He  is  going  to  be  buried. 

To  be  in  a  quandarg. 

To  pick  a  quarrel. 

He'll  be  a  quartermaster  where'er  he  comes. 

fo  touch  the  quick,  or  to  the  quick. 

R. 

To  go  rabbit  hunting  with  a  dead  ferret. 

Andar  a  ca^a  eon  Huron  muerto. — Span.    To  undertake  a  business  with 
'mproper  means. 

To  lie  at  rack  and  manger. 

If  it  should  rain  pottage,  he  would  want  his  dish. 

He  is  better  with  a  rake  than  a  fork,  and  vice  versd. 

Most  men  are  better  with  a  rake  than  a  fork ;  more  apt  to  pull  ift  and 
■crape  up,  than  to  give  out  and  communioate. 

You  will  have  the  red  cap. 
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No  remedy t  but  patience. 
Said  to  a  marriage  maker. 

Set  your  heart  at  rest. 

Here's  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 

This  brinn  to  mind  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  being,  by  Am 
author,  askea  his  judgment  of  an  impertinent  bool^  desired  him  by  aU 
means  to  put  it  into  Terse,  and  bring  it  to  him  again ;  which  done,  Sir 
Thomas  looking  upon  it,  saith,  Tea,  now  it  is  somewhat  like;  now  it  is 
rhyme ;  before,  it  was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 

You  ride  as  if  you  went  to  fetch  the  midwife. 
You  shall  ride  an  inch  behind  the  tail. 
He'll  neither  do  rigM^  nor  suffer  wrong. 

You  are  rigid  for  the  first miles. 

Give  me  roast-meat,  and  beat  me  with  the  spit ;  or  run  it  in 

my  belly. 
You  are  iu  your  roast-meat  when  others  are  in  their  fod. 

Prituquam  mactarit  exeariat. 

To  rob  the  spittle. 

To  rob  Peter  to  pay  PauL 

Hostea  S.  Pierre  pour  donner  a  S,  Pol. — Fr.  The  Italians  say,  Setu 
prire  un  aUare  per  coprirne  un  altro,  Hazerun  hoyopara  taparotro,—-^^ia3i 

He  makes  Robin  Hood^s  penny-worths. 

This  may  be  used  in  a  double  sense ;  either  he  sells  thinffs  for  half  their 
worth ;  Robin  Hood  afforded  rich  pennyworths  of  his  plundered  goods;  or 
he  buys  thin^  at  what  price  he  pleases :  the  owners  were  glad  to  g^t  any 
thin^  of  Eobin  Hood,  who  otherwise  would  haye  taken  their  goods  jfbr 

nothing. 

To  have  rods  in  pickle  for  one. 

You  gather  a  rod  for  your  own  breech. 

Tel  porta  le  hdton  dont  a  son  regret  le  bat  on, — ^Fr.  "Ocr*  ctvr^  KOKd 
r€vx€i  dvi^p  aWy  kuko  revx*»>v, — Hesiod.  'Rwi  vavrif  Vfiv  vtXiivfiv 
KaQiKiiq.     In  tuum  ipaitts  caput  lunam  deducts. 

To  twist  a  rope  of  sand. 

*Ek  Tiis  yf/dfifiov  xoiviov  TrXtKttv. 

A  rope  and  butter ;  if  one  slip,  the  other  may  hold. 

I  thought  I  had  given  her  rope  enough,  said  Pedley,  when  lie 

hanged  his  mare. 
To  give  one  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 

That  is,  Quid  pro  quo,  to  be  even  with  one.    Je  hd  baiUerai  Ou^\ 
Jtobert.^Fr,    Pan  per  foeeaeia.—ltoL    Tit  for  tat. 
To  run  through  thick  and  thin. 
His  shoes  are  made  of  running  leather. 
To  run  the  wild-goose  chase. 
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To  row  one  way,  and  look  another. 

As  skullers  do.  ^t^iav  eig  ifjroStifia,  apurrtpdv  tic  ww^&virpov,-^ 
Aristoph.  apud  Suidam.  Altera  tnanufert  lapidemy  panem  ostentat  alierd^ 
— Plaut. 

S. 
MoBE  sacks  to  the  mill. 
He  has  a  saddle  to  fit  every  horse. 

Ha  sella  ad  ogni  ea/oaUo. — ltd.     He  has  a  salre  for  eyery  sore. 

To  come  sailing  in  a  sow's  ear. 
To  scape  a  scowering. 

ITou  make  me  scratch  where  it  doth  not  itch. 
The  sea  complains  it  wants  water. 
That  would  1  fain  seSy  said  blind  George  of  HoUowee. 
To  set  up  one's  staff, 
t.  e.  To  resolye  to  abide  in  a  place. 

To  set  up  his  sail  to  every  wind. 
Faire  voile  a  tout  vent. — ^Fr.    JSvannare  ad  omnetn  auram. — ^Nazianzen. 

Set  a  cow  to  catch  a  hare. 

You  may  go  and  shake  your  ears. 
Spoken  to  one  who  has  lost  his  money. 

Share  and  share  alike  ;  some  all,  some  never  a  whit. 

Leonina  Societas, 

To  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  one. 

You  have  no  more  sheep  to  shear.     Somerset, 

To  cast  an  old  shoe  after  one. 

Not  worth  shoe-btcckles. 

To  make  a  fair  show  in  a  country  church. 

He  shrinks  in  the  wetting. 
£  come  cavaUo  delP  unghia  biancJta,    Ital. 

Good  to  fetch  a  sick  man  sorrow,  and  a  dead  man  woe.   Chesh, 

To  pour  water  into  a  sieve, 

Cribro  aquam  hauHre.    Fesear  per  proeonsolo.    Ital.     . 

To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
The  Italians  say,  Aver  lapera  mondo.    To  have  his  pear  ready  pared. 

To  sing  the  same  song. 

Cantilenam  eandem  danere, — ^Terent  Phonn.  Crambe  bis  cocta.  Nothing 
more  troublesome  and  ungrateM  than  the  same  thing  o?er  and  over 

Thou  singest  like  a  bird  called  a  swine. 
t^ink  or  swim. 

To  call  one  Sir,  and  something  else ;  i,  e.  Sirrah. 
M*  a  dato  del  signoreper  il  capo,    Ital. 
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To  set  all  at  six  and  seven. 
To  sit  upon  one*s  shirts. 
To  slimder  one  with  a  matter  of  tr&CA. 
To  sleep  a  (log*s  sleep. 
Slow  and  sure. 
I  smell  a  rat. 
What  a  deal  of  smoke  ! 
Cfie  spezie, — Ital.    What  pride  or  arrogance. 

To  drive  snails  :  A  snail's  gallop. 

Testtddineus  gradus, — l^laut.     Vicistis  eochleam  tar^iiaU. — ItUnu 

Will  you  snap  [or  hite]  off  my  nose  ? 

Tell  me  it  snows. 

To  take  a  thin^  in  snuff. 

i.  e.  In  anger.     Salir  le  mosche  al  naso,     Ital. 

To  have  a  soft  place  in  his  head. 

Fair  and  softly ^  as  lawyers  go  to  heaven. 

As  softly  as  foot  can  fall. 
Suspemos  pedes  ponere. — Quintil     Suspenao  gradu  in. — Teient. 

A  Somerton  ending.     Somerset. 
i.  e.  When  the  difference  between  two  is  divided. 

To  take  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
A  sow  to  a  fiddle. 

"Ovoc  Xtrpac.     Annua  ad  lyram. 

To  SOW  his  wild  oats. 

As  they  sow  so  let  them  reap. 
Ut  aetnentem  feceria  ita  tnetea. 

To  be  tied  to  the  sour  apple-tree. 

i.  e.  To  be  married  to  an  ill  husband  The  ItalianB  svffSeka  mtngmti 
le  candele  ora  caga  gli  atoppini. 

To  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
You  never  speak  but  your  mouth  opens. 
Vot*a  avez  aaaez  pHchd,  boire  un  coup,     Fr. 

Spick  and  span  new. 

From  spica,  an  ear  of  com,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes,  saith  Mr.  Howcl : 
but  rather,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  better  author,  spike  is  a  sort  of  nail, 
and  spawn  is  a  chip  of  a  boat ;  so  that  it  is  all  one  as  to  say,  Every  diip 
and  nail  is  new.    JH  novojiamtnente.     Ital. 

Spare  at  the  sptcket,  and  let  it  out  at  the  bung-hole. 

JS*  tien  au  daUa  apina  e  apende  dal  eoccone, — ^Ital.  AUegar  00ra«Mi,  y 
deaperdiciar  harina. — Span.  To  saTC  what  is  worth  nothing,  and  bi 
Uvish  of  what  is  yaluable. 

S^U  in  your  hand,  and  take  better  liold. 
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To  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. 

To  prevent  his  accomplishing  his  design. 

He'll  split  a  hair. 

The  Spaniards  say,  Fulano  parte  un  eomino.  Such  an  one  splits  a  cum- 
min seed. 

He  hath  a  spring  in  his  elbow. 
Spoken  of  a  gamester. 

You  would  spy  faults  if  your  eyes  were  ou^". 
To  make  one  a  stalking-horse. 
She  stamps  like  a  ewe  upon  yeaning.     Sofnerset. 
What,  starve  in  a  cook's  shop  ! 

Endurer  la  soif  aupres  d*  une  fontaine.  — Fr.  Mourir  de  faim  auprei 
iu  metier . — Fr.  This  may  be  made  a  sentence  by  putting  it  imperatively. 
Never  starve,  &c. 

He's  steel  to  the  back  bone. 

To  go  through  stitch  with  a  business. 

To  stick  by  the  ribs. 

He  hath  swallowed  a  stake ;  he  cannot  stoop. 

The  more  you  stir  the  worse  you  stink. 

M ))  KivCiv  KUKbv  ev  K^fievov.     Flusfatent  stercora  mota.      Quanta  piu 
si  ruga  tanto  piupuzza  il  stronzo, — Ital.    The  more  you  stir  a  t— d,  &c. 

You  stout  and  I  stout,  who  shall  carry  the  dirt  out  ? 
Tu  bamba  yo  bamba^  no  ay  quien  noa  tanga.     Span. 

To  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel. 
To  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  oyer  a  block. 

These  two  proverbs  have  the  same  sense  :   the  former  is  used  by  our 
Saviour.     Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

When  two  Sundays  meet. 

t.  e.  Never.     Ad  QrcRcas  ealendas.      Quanta  la  rdna  ttwiere  pela  serdi$ 
buena. — Span.    When  the  frog  has  hair  you'll  be  good. 

To  swallow  an  ox,  and  be  choked  with  the  tail. 
It  hath  the  same  sense  with  the  two  last  save  one. 

{through  an  inch  board, 
a  dagger  out  of  sheath, 
the  devil  out  of  hell, 
'till  he's  black  in  the  face. 

T. 

To  thrust  his  feet  under  another  man's  table. 
Alima  vivere  quadra.    Dar  del  naso  dentra.     Ita?- 

You  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean. 
Nofi  sepuo  avere  il  meU  sema  le  mosche,    Ital. 

To  take  from  one's  right  side,  to  give  to  one's  left. 

N  2 
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To  take  one  up  before  he  is  down. 

To  take  the  bird  by  the  feet. 

Take  all,  and  pay  the  baker. 

A  tale  of  a  tub. 

You  will  tell  another  tale  when  you  are  tried. 

To  tell  taUa  out  of  school. 

To  talk  like  an  apothecary. 

ril  thank  you  for  the  next,  for  this  I  am  sure  of* 

There's  a  thing  in't,  quoth  the  fellow  when  he  drank  the 

dish-clout, 
ril  not  pull  the  thorn  out  of  your  foot,  and  put  it  into  m> 

own. 
To  stand  upon  thar^is. 
Thrift  and  he  are  at  a  fray. 
Wlien  thrift^ B  in  the  field,  he's  in  town. 
'Twill  not  be  why  for  thy. 

Spoken  of  a  bad  bargain,  or  great  loss  for  litUe  profit. 

He  struck  at  Tih^  but  down  fell  Tom. 

To-morrow  comes  never. 

His  tongue^ %  no  slander. 

Your  tongue  runs  before  your  wit. 

This  is  an  ancient  form  of  speech :  I  find  it  in  Isocrates's  Oratum  ts 
Demonicus,  UoXXwv  yrlp  r\  -^XiiiTra  irpoTpkKti  riig  diavoiaQ* 

His  tongue  runs  on  wheels,  [or  at  random.] 

To  have  a  thing  at  one's  tongues  end,  or  at  the  tip  of  one's 

tongue. 

Come  le  ritrova  tonde. — Ital.    Avere  8u  lapunta  delta  Ungua, 

Tocth  and  nail. 
Manibus  pedibusque.     Remit  veUegue. 

To  have  an  aching  tooth  at  one. 

From  top  to  toe. 

r(0j3«y-turvy. 

I  would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

To  it  again,  nobody  comes. 

Nemo  no8  insequiiur  aut  impellit. — ^Erasmus  h  Platone ;  who  tella  ua 
that  this  proverh  continues  to  this  day  in  common  use  (among  the  Duteh 
I  suppose)  to  signify,  that  it  is  free  for  us  to  stay  upon  any  busineM  [ia»* 
morari  in  re  aliquaj. 

To  drive  a  subtle  trade. 
He  has  to  do  with  one  who  understands  trap. 
Ha  da  far  con  un  barbiere  che  sa  radere,  —  JtfL    He  has  no  fool  in 
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A  trick  and  a  half, 
t.  e.  A  master-stroke  of  knavery. 

To  put  one  to  his  trumps. 

Miner  par  un  chemmy  ou  il  n*y  apoini  depierres,    Fr, 

ril  trust  him  no  farther  than  I  can  fling  him ;    or,  than  I  can 

throw  a  mill-stone. 
You  may  trust  him  with  untold  gold. 
To  turn  with  the  wind,  or  tide. 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
To  turn  cat-in-pan. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
To  stop  two  mouths  with  one  morsel. 

Duos  Unit  parietea  eddem  fidelid.  Unicd  filid  duos  parare  generos. 
This  is  a  modem  proverb,  but  deserves  (saith  Erasmus)  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  ancient  ones.  I  find  it  among  the  French ;  D'uneJlUe  deux 
gendres.    To  get  himself  two  sons-in-law  with  one  daughter. 

To  stop  two  gaps  with  one  hush. 
Due  tordi  ad  una  pania.    ItaL 

To  kill  two  flies  with  one  flap. 
Fare  duoi  chiodi  in  una  calda. — Ital.    To  make  two  nails  at  one  heat 

To  kill  two  hirds  with  one  shaft,  [or  stone.] 

D^vne  pierrefaire  deux  coups. — Fr.  Di  un*  donofar  iuoi  amici, — Ital. 
To  make  two  friends  with  one  g^ft.  PigUar  due  colombiadunafava. — ItaL 

To  carry  two  faces  under  one  hood. 

n  a  uneface  a  deux  visages. — Fr.     Due  visi  sotto  una  beretta. — ItaL 

To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow. 

nfait  bien  avoir  deux  cordes  en  son  arc. — Fr.  This  may  be  made  a 
sentence  by  adding  to  it,  It  is  good,  or  such  like  words.  Duabus  ancoris 
fuUus, 

Two  hands  in  a  dish,  and  one  in  a  purse. 

To  have  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pudding-prick* 

She's  cured  of  a  tympany  with  two  heels. 

U,  V. 

I'll  vedse  thee, 
f.  e.  Hunt  or  drive  thee.    Somerset. 

I  have  victualled  my  camp. 
Filled  my  belly. 

To  nourish  a  v^er  in  one's  hosom. 

Tu  ti  allevi  la  biecia  in  mho.— ItaL      Opk^/at  col  XwKtitU^  9pHm 
K  u  rac.—Theocr.  in  hodoep.     Colubrmm  •»  shm/b9er§,    Bsi  iqnNf  A^Mi 
Jpologus  de  rustwo  quodam  in  hone  rem.    Crkt  §i  wwm^  f  mmrt$  kf 

los  tffOS. 
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Nothing  but  up  and  ride  ? 
To  be  up  the  queen  apple-tree. 

No  sooner  up,  but  the  head  in  the  aumbrey,  and  nose  in  tlM 
cup. 

W. 

Jf^ANT  goes  by  such  an  one's  door.     Somerset, 
A  warrant  sealed  with  butter, 
m  icatch  your  water. 
To  look  to  one's  water. 

To  cast  water  into  the  Thames. 
Lumen  soli  mutuarif  6fc, 

To  water  a  stake. 

You  can't  see  green  cheese,  but  your  teeth  must  water. 

Be  it  weal,  or  be  it  wae. 

ireal  and  women  cannot  pan ;  (t.  e,  close  together  ;) 

But  woe  and  women  can.     Northum, 
Wear  a  horn,  and  blow  it  not. 

ril  not  wear  the  wooden  dagger. 
I.  e.  Lose  my  winnings. 

To  come  home  by  weeping  cross. 

This  treeping-cro8Sy  which  ^aye  occasion  to  this  phrase,  is  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  town  ot  Stafford.  The  Italians  say,  Far  come  It 
tecchia  che  scende  ridendo  e  monia  piangendo. 

You  may  make  as  good  music  on  a  wheel-harrow. 
Without  welt  or  guard. 
All  shall  be  well,  and  Jack  shall  have  Jill. 
With  a  wet  finger. 
Levi  brachio  ei  molU  brachio. 

But  wJien,  quoth  Kettle  to  his  mare  ?     CItesh, 

You  shall  have  the  whet-stone. 
Spoken  of  him  that  tells  a  lie. 

Wliisty  whist ;  I  smell  a  bird's  nest. 

You'll  make  an  end  of  your  whistle,  though  the  cart  overthrow. 

Whist,  and  catcli  a  mouse. 

To  let  leap  a  whiting. 

i.  e.  To  let  slip  an  opportunity. 

She's  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid. 
Your  wind-mill  dwindles  into  a  nut- crack. 
All  this  wind  shakes  no  corn. 
Either  win  the  horse,  or  lose  the  saddle. 

Aui  ier  sex  aut  tres  tessera     "H  Tpi^  i4  fl  rpiiQ  cv/3oi.     The  SJMlMi&i 
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Qsed  to  play  with  tliree  dice,  so  tliat  thrice  six  must  needs  be  the  best,  and 
three  aces  the  worst  chance.  They  called  three  aces  simply  three  dice, 
because  they  made  no  more  than  the  number  of  the  dice.  The  ace  side 
was  left  empty,  without  any  spot  at  all,  because  to  count  them  was  no  more 
than  to  count  the  dice.  Hereupon  this  chance  was  called,  Jactu$  hmnis  ; 
the  empty  chance. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither  ? 
Wtnd  and  weather,  do  thy  worst. 
To  go  down  the  wind. 
Is  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ? 
Win  it,  and  wear  it. 
To  have  one  in  the  wind. 
To  have  windmills  in  his  head. 
To  wind  one  up. 
To  put  one  in  a  passion. 

V^ou  may  wink  and  choose. 
'EvfirjXov  cTTTToi.     Thrax  ad  thracem  compoHtuM. 

He  shews  all  his  wit  at  once. 
II  emploie  tout  cea  cinq  sens,    Fr. 

God  send  you  more  witj  and  me  more  money. 
You  were  born  when  wit  was  scant. 
Your  wits  are  on  wool-gathering. 
Avere  il  capo  a  griUo,     Ital. 

You  have  wit  enough  to  drown  ships  in. 
You  give  the  wolf  the  wether  to  keep. 

Ha  dato  la  pecora  in  guardia  al  lupo. — It&I.  ^  Ovem  hipo  cammUitti, 
Dare  in  guardia  la  lattuga  apaperi, — Ital.  To  give  the  lettuce  in  charge 
to  the  geese. 

To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

This  is  also  a  Latm  proverb,  Lupum  auribus  tenere.  When  a  man  hath 
a  doubtful  business  in  hand,  which  it  is  eoually  hazardous  to  pursue  or  give 
over,  as  it  is  to  hold  or  let  go  a  wolf  which  one  hath  by  the  ears. 

To  be  in  a  wood, 
E  in  un  lecceto,    Ital. 

You  cannot  see  wood  for  trees. 
In  mari  aguam  gweria. 

To  make  woof  or  warp  of  any  business. 

A  word  and  a  blow. 

Not  a  word  of  pensants. 

Words  may  pass,  hut  hlows  fall  heaty.     8om&r9. 

When  he  should  work,  every  finger  is  a  thumb* 

If  any  thing  stay,  let  work  stay* 
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The  world  is  well  amended  with  him. 

To  have  the  world  in  a  string. 

He  has  a  worm  in  his  brain. 

Not  worthy  to  carry  his  books  after  him. 

Not  worthy  to  be  named  the  same  day. 

Not  worthy  to  wipe  his  shoes. 

Indiffnua  qui  illi  matellam  porrigai 
DUpeream  «t  tu  PyUuU  prtutare  mattUtm 
Dtgnus  eSt  out  poreoa  patcere  PiritM*    Martial* 

Not  worthy  to  carry  guts  after  a  bear. 

The  Spaniards  say,  No  vale  tut  or^at  Uenat  de  ogum.     He's  not  wortt 
bb  ears  mil  of  water. 

Y. 

To  send  him  for  yard-wide  pack-thread. 

To  turn  one  into  ridicule. 

'Tis  year^d. 
Spoken  of  a  desperate  debt. 

He  is  Yorkshire. 

The  Italians  say,  B  i^p^iiihi9.     lUrs  (rf  BfffMoi  ivtimajamj^  Wt  a 
eioming  blade. 
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PKOVEBBIAL  SIMILES,  IN  WHICH  THE  QTJALITS  AND 
SUBJECT  BEGIN  WITH  THE  SAME  LETTEB. 

As  bare  as  a  bird's  a — ,  or,  as  the  back  of  my  hand. 
As  blind  as  a  beetle  or  bat. 

Talpd  ececior.  As  blind  as  a  mole :  though,  indeed,  a  mole  is  not  ab« 
solutely  blind ;  bat  hath  perfect  eyes,  and  those  not  covered  with  any 
membrane,  as  some  have  reported;  but  open,  and  to  be  found without-sidb 
the  head,  if  one  search  diligently,  otherwise  they  may  easily  escape  one, 
being  yery  small,  and  lying  hid  in  the  fur.  So  that  it  must  be  granted, 
that  a  mole  sees  but  obscurely,  yet  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  her  manner 
of  liying,  bein^  most  part  under  ground.  Sypacsa  caeior.  This  Hypssea 
was  a  woman  mmous  for  her  blindness.  Tiresia  eacior.  The  fable  of  Ti- 
resias,  and  how  he  came  to  be  blind,  is  well  known.  Leberide  ctecior.  Est 
autem  Leberia  exuvice  sive  spoltum  aerpentisy  in  quo  apparent  effigies  duntaxat 
octUorwny  ac  membranula  quadam  tenuissima  gtta  serpentum  omUprMeguntur. 
A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  bHnd,  because  in  the  evening  it  will  fly  wi&  its  full 
force  against  a  man's  face,  or  any  thing  else  which  happens  to  be  in  its 
way ;  which  other  insects,  as  bees,  nometo,  &c.  wHl  not  do. 

To  blush  like  a  black  dog. 
As  bold  as  blind  Bayard. 
As  bold  as  Beauchamp. 

Of  this  surname  there  were  many  earls  of  Warwick,  amongst  whom 
(saith  Dr.  Fuller)  I  conceive  Thomas,  the  first  of  that  name,  ^ve  chief 
occasion  to  this  proverb ;  who  in  the  year  1346,  with  one  sqaire  and  six 
archers,  foiL^ht  in  hostile  manner  with  a  hundred  armed  men,  at  Hogges, 
in  Normandy,  and  overthrew  them,  slayiug  sixty  Normans,  and  giving  the 
whole  fleet  means  to  land. 

As  brisk  as  a  bee  in  a  tar-pot. 

As  brisk  as  a  body  lopse. 

As  busy  as  a  bee. 

As  clear  as  crystal. 

As  cold  as  charity. 

As  common  as  Coleman  hedge. 

As  coy  as  Croker's  mare. 

As  cunning  as  Craddock,  &c. 

As  cunning  as  Captain  Drake. 

As  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

As  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire. 

To  feed  like  a  farmer,  or  freeholder 

As  fine  as  five-pence. 

As  fit  as  a  fiddle. 
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As  flat  as  a  flauu. 

t.  e.  A  cuBtard.    KortJiem, 
As  flat  as  a  flounder. 
As  grave  as  an  old  gate*post 
As  hard  as  horn. 
As  high  as  three  horse-loayes. 
As  hieh  as  a  hog,  all  but  the  bristles. 

Spoken  of  a  dwarf  in  derision. 

As  hungry  as  a  hawk,  or  horse. 

As  kind  as  a  kite ;  all  you  cannot  eat  you'll  hide. 

As  lazy  as  Ludlam*s  dog,  that  leaned  his  nead  against  a  vrall 

to  bark. 
As  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Fomum  habtt  in  eomu. 

As  merry  as  the  maids. 

As  nice  as  a  nun's  hen. 

As  pert  as  a  pearmonger's  mare. 

As  plain  as  a  pack-saddle,  or  a  pike-staff. 

As  plump  as  a  partridge. 

As  proud  as  a  peacock. 

As  seasonable  as  snow  in  summer. 

As  soft  as  silk. 

As  true  as  a  turtle  to  her  mate. 

As  warm  as  wool. 

As  wise  as  Waltham's  calf,  that  ran  nine  miles  to  suck  a  bull* 

As  wise  as  a  wisp,  or  woodcock. 

As  welcome  as  water  into  a  new  ship,  or  into  one's  shoe  ». 

As  weak  as  water. 


OTHERS. 

As  angry  as  a  wasp. 

As  bald  as  a  coot. 

As  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand. 

As  bitter  as  gall. 
Ipte  bile  amariora. 

As  black  as  a  coal ;  as  a  crow  or  raven ;  as  the  devil,  as  jet,  as 

ink,  as  soot. 
As  blake  (».  e.  yellow)  as  a  paigle.     Northern. 
As  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken. 
As  busy  as  a  good  wife  at  oven  ;  and  neither  meal  nor  doug^ 
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He's  like  a  cat ;  fling  him  which  way  you  will,  he'll  li^  <m 

his  legs. 
She*8  like  a  eat,  she'll  play  with  her  own  taiL 
He  claws  it  as  Clayton  clawed  the  pudding,  wten  he  eat  hag 

and  all. 
As  clear  as  a  hell. 

Spoken  principally  of  a  Toice  or  sound  without  any  jarring  or  hanhncat 
As  clear  as  the  sun. 
As  comfortahle  as  matrimony. 
It  becomes  him  as  well  as  a  sow  doth  a  cart-saddle. 
As  crowse  as  a  new  washen  louse. 

This  is  a  Scotch  and  northern  proverb.    Crowse  signifies  brisk^  Aweij 

As  dark  as  pitch. 
Blackness  is  the  colour  of  darkness. 

As  dead  as  a  herring. 

A  herring  is  said  to  die  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  its  element, 
:he  water ;  and  that  it  dies  Terj  suddenly  myself  can  witness :  so  hkewiM 
lo  pilchards,  shads,  and  the  rest  of  that  trih«. 

As  dear  as  two  eggs  a  penny. 
Dick  is  as  dapper  as  a  cock  wren. 
As  like  a  dock  as  a  daisy. 
That  is,  very  unlike. 

As  dizzy  as  a  goose. 

As  drunk  as  a  beggar. 

This  proYcrb  begins  now  to  be  disused,  and,  instead  of  it,  people  are 
ready  to  say,  As  drunk  as  a  lord :  so  much  hath  that  vice  (the  more  is  the 
pity)  prevailed  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  late  years. 

As  dry  as  a  bone. 

As  dull  as  a  beetle. 

As  dun  as  a  mouse. 

As  easy  as  p — ssing  a  bed,  as  to  lick  a  dish. 

As  false  as  a  Scot. 

I  hope  that  nation  generally  deserves  not  such  an  imputation ;  and  could 
wish  tiuit  we  Englishmen  were  less  partial  to  ourseiyes,  and  censorious  of 
our  neighbours. 

As  fair  as  Lady  Done.     Chesh, 

The  Dones  were  a  great  family  in  Cheshire,  living  at  Utkinton,  by  the 
Forest  side.  Nurses  use  there  to  call  their  children  so,  if  girls ;  if  boys, 
Earls  of  Derby. 

As  fast  as  hops. 

As  fat  as  butter,  as  a  fool,  as  a  hen  in  the  foreliead. 
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To  feed  like  a  freeholder  of  Macclesfield^  who  hath  neither 

com  nor  hay  at  Michaelmas.     Chesh. 

This  Macclesftdd,  or  Maxfield,  is  a  small  market  town  and  borough  in 
Cheshire. 

As  fierce  as  a  goose. 
As  fine  [orproud]  as  a  lord's  hastard. 
As  fine  as  Kerton. 
f .  e,  Crediton  spinning.    Devon, 

As  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth. 

As  fit  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  sick  horse. 

As  flattering  or  fawning  as  a  spaniel. 

As  fond  of  it  as  an  ape  of  a  whip  and  a  bell. 

To  follow  one  like  a  St.  Anthony's  pig. 

This  is  applicable  to  such  as  haye  servile  saleable  souls,  who  for  a  small 
reward  wiU  lacquey  it  many  miles,  bein^  more  officious  and  assiduous  in 
their  attendance  than  their  patrons  desire.  St.  Anthony  is  notoriously 
known  to  be  the  patron  of  hogs,  haying  a  pig  for  his  page  in  all  pictures. 
I  am  not  so  well  read  in  his  legend  as  to  giye  the  reason  of  it ;  but  I  dare 
say  there  is  no  good  one.  • 

As  freely  as  St.  Robert  gave  his  cow. 

This  Bobert  was  a  Knaresborough  saint :  and  the  old  women  there  can 
still  tell  you  the  legend  of  the  cow. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun  ;  as  a  kex. 
A  kex  is  a  dried  stalk  of  hemlock,  or  of  wild  cicely. 

As  free  as  a  blind  man  is  of  his  eye. 

As  free  as  an  ape  is  of  his  tail. 

As  free  as  a  dead  horse  is  of  farts. 

As  fresh  as  a  rose  in  June. 

As  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 
E  pieno  quanto  un  ttovo,    Ital. 

As  full  as  a  piper's  bag  ;  as  a  tick. 

As  full  as  a  toad  is  of  poison. 

As  full  as  a  jade,  quoth  the  bride. 

As  gaunt  as  a  greyhound. 

As  glad  as  a  fowl  of  a  fair  day. 

To  go  like  a  cat  upon  a  hot  bake-stone. 

To  go  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff. 

As  good  as  George  of  Green. 

This  George  of  Green  was  the  famous  Pindar  of  Wakcf  eld,  who  fought 
with  Bobin  Hood  and  little  John  both  together,  and  got  the  better  of  them, 
ts  the  old  ballad  tells  us. 

As  good  as  goose-skins  that  never  man  had  enough  of.   Chesh. 
As  good  as  ever  flew  in  the  air. 
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As  fierce  as  a  goose. 
As  fine  [or  proud]  as  a  lord's  bastard. 
As  fine  as  Kerton. 
f.  e,  Crediton  spinning.    Devon, 

As  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth. 

As  fit  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  sick  horse. 

As  flattering  or  fawning  as  a  spaniel. 

As  fond  of  it  as  an  ape  of  a  whip  and  a  bell. 

To  follow  one  like  a  St.  Anthony's  pig. 

This  is  applicable  to  such  as  haye  servile  saleable  souls,  who  for  a  small 
reward  wiU  kcquey  it  many  miles,  bein^  more  officious  and  assiduous  u 
their  attendance  than  their  patrons  desire.  St.  Anthony  is  notoriously 
known  to  be  the  patron  of  hogs,  haying  a  pig  for  his  page  in  all  pictores. 
I  am  not  so  weU  read  in  his  legend  as  to  giye  the  reason  of  it ;  but  I  daro 
say  there  is  no  good  one.  • 

As  freely  as  St.  Robert  gave  his  cow. 

This  Robert  was  a  EnaresEorough  saint :  and  the  old  women  there  can 
still  tell  you  the  legend  of  the  cow. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun  ;  as  a  kex. 
A  kex  is  a  dried  stalk  of  hemlock,  or  of  wild  cicely. 

As  free  as  a  blind  man  is  of  his  eye. 
As  free  as  an  ape  is  of  his  tail. 
As  free  as  a  dead  horse  is  of  farts. 
As  fresh  as  a  rose  in  June. 
As  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 
E  pieno  quatUo  un  ttovo,    Ital. 

As  full  as  a  piper's  bag ;  as  a  tick. 

As  full  as  a  toad  is  of  poison. 

As  full  as  a  jade,  quoth  the  bride. 

As  gaunt  as  a  greyhound. 

As  glad  as  a  fowl  of  a  fair  day. 

To  go  like  a  cat  upon  a  hot  hake-stone. 

To  go  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff'. 

As  eood  as  George  of  Green. 

This  Geoige  of  Green  was  the  famous  Pindar  of  Wakcfeld,  who  fought 
with  Bobin  Hood  and  little  John  both  together,  and  got  the  betterttf  then, 
as  the  old  ballad  teUs  us. 

As  good  as  goose-skins  that  never  man  had  enough  of.  Ckd$k. 
As  good  as  ever  flew  in  the  air. 


As  good  as  erer  went  endwajm. 
As  good  as  erer  the  ^nrnd  went  upoB* 
As  good  as  eyer  water  wet. 
As  good  as  any  between  Bi^;diot  and  fiaw-wav. 
There  is  but  the  bnadtb  of  a  ibwt  bccwa  tlkoe  t«9. 

As  good  as  erer  twanged. 
As  greedy  as  a  dog. 
As  green  as  grass ;  as  a  ]eek« 
As  hail  as  a  roch  fidi  wh<^ 
£  atmo  etme  tm  peace,    ItaL 

As  hard-hearted  as  a  Scot  ci  Scotland* 

As  hasty  as  a  sheep ;  as  soon  as  the  tail  is  op  the  t — d  is  mtt. 

As  hasty  as  Hopldos,  that  came  to  jail  itftr  night,  and  was 

hanged  the  next  morning. 
As  hot  as  a  toast. 

To  hog  one  as  the  deril  hngs  a  witch* 
As  hungry  as  a  church-moose. 
As  innocent  as  a  deril  of  two  years  old. 
A  conscience  as  hu^  as  a  shipman's  hose. 
As  lawleM  as  a  town-ball. 

As  lazy  as  the  tinker  who  laid  down  his  bodget  to  futp 
As  lean  as  a  rake. 
To  leap  like  a  cock  at  a  blackberry. 

Spoken  of  one  that  desires  and  endearoon  to  do  harm,  bot  easoot. 

As  lecherous  as  a  he-goat. 

As  light  as  a  fly. 

To  lick  it  up  like  Lim  hay.     CTiesh. 

Lim  is  a  Tillage  on  the  riTer  Mersey,  that  parts  Cheshire  ami  Lancsthif  e^ 
where  the  hest  hay  is  gotten. 

As  like  his  own  father  as  ever  he  can  look. 
As  like  one  as  if  he  had  been  spit  out  of  his  mouth. 
As  like  as  an  apple  to  an  oyster. 
As  like  as  four-pence  to  a  groat. 
As  like  as  nine-pence  to  nothing. 
No  more  like  than  chalk  and  cheese. 
To  look  like  the  picture  of  ill  luck. 
To  look  like  a  strained  hair  in  a  can.     CTieah. 
To  look  hke  a  drowned  mouse. 
To  look  like  a  dog  that  hath  lost  his  tail. 
To  look  as  if  he  had  eaten  his  bed  straw. 
To  look  on  one  as  the  devil  looks  over  LincoiU. 
Some  refer  this  to  Lincoln  minster,  over  which,  when  first  finished,  itM 
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deYiT  is  supposcw  .  have  looked  with  a  torvc  and  terrick  .oountenauce,  as 
enyying  mens'  costly  dcYotion,  saith  Dr.  Fuller ;  but  more  probable  it  is, 
that  it  took  its  rise  from  a  small  image  of  the  devil  standing  on  the  top  ci 
Lincoln  College  in  Oxford. 

As  long  as  Meg  of  Westminster. 

As  loud  as  a  horn. 

To  love  it  as  a  cat  loves  mustard. 

To  love  it  as  the  devil  loves  holy  water. 

To  love  it  as  a  dog  loves  a  whip. 

As  good  luck  as  had  the  cow,  that  stuck  herself  with  her  own 

horu. 
As  good  luck  as  the  lousy  calf,  that  lived  all  winter,  and  died 

in  the  summer. 

As  good  be  hanged  for  an  old  sheep  as  a  young  lamb. 

Meeterly  (indifferently)  as  maids  are  in  fairness.     Northern, 

As  melancholy  as  a  gibed  cat. 

As  merry  as  cup  and  can. 

As  merry  as  a  cricket. 

As  mild  [or  gentle]  as  a  lamb. 

As  natural  to  him  as  milk  to  a  calf. 

As  necessary  as  a  sow  among  young  children. 

As  nimble  as  an  eel  in  a  sand  bag. 
Zesto  come  un  tcarafaggw. 

As  nimble  as  a  bee  in  a  tar  barrel. 

Salta  cotne  un  gatta  dipiombo. 

As  nimble  as  a  cow  in  a  cage. 

As  nimble  as  a  new  gelt  dog. 

As  old  as  Charing-cross. 

Velho  como  aerpe. — Port.    As  old  as  a  serpent. 

As  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face. 

As  pert  as  a  frog  upon  a  washing-block. 

As  poor  as  Job. 

This  similitude  runs  through  most  languf^^.     In  the  UiiiTendty  ^ 
Camlnidge  the  young  scholars  are  wont  to  call  chiding,  jobing. 

As  proud  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.  ■    ^ 

As  proud  as  an  apothecary.  I 

To  quake  like  an  aspen  leaf.  \ 

To  quake  like  an  oven.  j 

He's  like  a  rabbit,  fat  and  lean  in  twenty-four  hours.  j 
As  red  as  a  cherry  ;  as  a  petticoat. 
As  rich  as  a  new-shorn  sheep. 
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A.S  right  as  a  ram's  horn  ;  as  my  leg. 

As  rotten  as  a  t — d. 

As  rough  as  a  tinker's  budget. 

Rough  as  it  runs^  as  the  boy  said  when  his  ass  kicked  Uinv 

As  safe  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese  ;  in  a  malt-heap. 

As  safe  as  a  crow  in  a  gutter. 

As  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill. 

As  scabbed  as  a  cuckoo. 

To  scold  like  a  cut-purse ;  like  a  wych-waller.      Chesh. 

That  is,  a  boiler  of  salt.    Wych-honses  are  salt  houses ;    and  trailing  ii 
boiling. 

To  scorn  a  thing  as  a  dog  scorns  a  tripe. 
As  sharp  as  a  thorn,  as  a  razor,  as  vinegar. 

Aceto  acrius. 

As  much  sibbed  as  sieve  and  lidder,   that  grew  in  the  same 

wood  together. 

Sibbed,  that  is,  a  kin.     In  Suffolk  the  hanns  of  matrimony  are  called 
Bibberidge. 

As  much  as  York  excels  foul  Sutton. 
As  sick  as  a  cushion. 

She  simpers  like  a  bride  on  her  wedding-day. 
She  simpers  like  a  riven  dish. 
She  simpers  like  a  furmity  kettle. 
To  sit  Uke  a  frog  on  a  chopping-block. 
As  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist. 
As  slippery  as  an  eel. 
As  smooth  as  a  carpet. 
Spoken  of  a  good  way. 

As  soft  as  foot  can  fall. 

As  sound  as  a  trout. 

As  sour  as  verjuice. 

As  spruce  as  an  onion. 

She  stamps  like  an  ewe  upon  yeaning.     Somerset. 

To  stink  like  a  poll-cat. 

As  straight  as  an  arrow. 

As  straight  as  the  back-bone  of  a  herring. 

Thou'lt  strip  it  as  Slack  stripped  the  cat,  when  he  pull'd  Ke« 

out  of  the  churn. 
As  strong  as  mustard. 
To  strut  like  a  crow  in  a  gutter. 
As  sure  as  a  gun  [or  death]. 
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As  sure  as  check,  or  Exchequer  pay. 
This  was  a  proTcrb  in  Queen  jBlizaDetn's  time ;  the  credit  of  (be 

chequer  be^nning  in,  and  determining  with,  her  reign,  saith  Dr.  FwHar. 

As  sure  [or  as  round]  as  a  juggler's  hex. 

As  sure  as  a  louse  in  bosom.     Chesh, 

As  sure  as  a  louse  in  Pomfret.     Tofk. 

As  sure  as  a  coat's  on  one's  back. 

As  surly  as  a  butcher's  dog. 

As  sweet  as  honey,  or  as  a  nut 

As  Sylvester  said,  fair  and  softly. 

As  tall  as  a  May-pole. 

As  tender  as  a  chicken. 

As  tender  as  a  parson's  leman  ;  t.  e.  whore. 

As  tender  as  Pamell,  that  broke  her  finger  in  a  posset-curd. 

As  testy  as  an  old  cook. 

As  tough  as  whitleather. 

As  true  as  Ood  is  in  heaven. 

As  true  as  steel. 

As  warm  as  a  mouse  in  a  chum. 

As  wanton  as  a  calf  with  two  dams. 

As  welcome  as  water  in  your  shoes. 

As  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

As  wild  as  a  buck. 

As  wily  as  a  fox. 

As  yellow  as  a  golden  noble ;  as  a  guinea. 

As  much  wit  att  three  folks  ;  two  fools  and  a  madman.   Chssh, 

As  well  worth  it  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  rope. 

Like  Ooodyer's  pig,  never  well  but  when  he  is  doing  mischief. 
Che8h, 

He  stands  like  Mumphazard,  who  was  hanged  for  saying  no- 
thing.    Chesh, 

Like  the  parson  of  Saddleworth,  who  could  read  in  no  book 
but  his  own.      Chesh, 

Like  Wood's  dog,  he'll  neither  go  to  church,  nor  stay  at  home. 

To  come  home  like  the  parson's  cow,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot. 
Chesh. 

To  use  one  like  a  Jew. 

This  poor  nation  was  intolerably  abused  by  the  English  while  they  lived 
in  this  land,  especially  at  London-  on  ShroTe-Tuesday.     Thus  it  came  to 
pass,  which  God  frequently  foretold,  that  they  should  become  a  bye-woi4 
and  a  reproach  among  all  nations.    Dr.  FuUer, 
He*s  like  a  swine,  he*ll  ne'er  do  good  while  he  lives. 
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iJndone,  as  a  man  would  undo  an  oyster. 

He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  a  frank. 

He's  like  a  bag-pipe,  he  never  talks  till  his  belly  be  full. 

Sue  goes  as  if  she  cracked  nuts  with  her  tail. 

As  wilful  as  a  pig ;  he'll  neither  lead  nor  drive. 

As  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  cards  (when  all  the  kings  are 
out). 

As  good  as  ever  drove  top  over  tiled  house. 

You  been  like  Smithwick,  either  clemed  or  bossten.     Chesh, 

Slow  and  sure,  like  Pedley's  mare. 

Like  the  tailor  who  sewed  for  nothing,  and  found  thread  him- 
self. 

Like  the  smith's  dog,  that  sleeps  at  the  sound  of  the  hammer, 
and  wakes  at  the  crashing  of  the  teeth. 

Like  Teague's  cocks,  that  fought  one  auotlicry  though  all 
were  of  the  same  kind. 

likf^  kmbs,  you  do  nothing  hn.\  3iick  aud  vag  your  tuile. 
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PRO'<^nBIAL  RHYMES,  AND  OLD  HAWS. 

The  crab  of  the  wood  is  sauce  very  good 

For  the  crab  of  the  sea : 
But  the  wood  of  the  crab  is  sauce  for  a  drab 

That  T^iil  not  her  husband  obey. 

Snow  is  white,  and  lies  in  the  dike^ 

And  every  man  lets  it  lie  : 

Pepper  is  black,  and  hath  a  good  smack^ 

And  every  man  doth  it  buy. 
Alba  ligustro  eadiittt,  vaecinia  nigra  leguntur,    Virg. 

My  horse  pisseth  whey,  my  man  pisseth  amber ; 
My  horse  is  for  my  way,  my  man  is  for  my  chaoiber< 

Tlie  higher  the  plum-tree,  the  riper  the  plum  ; 

The  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb.  | 

When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  I 

Upstart  a  churl,  and  gathered  good,  ! 

And  thence  did  spring  our  gentle  blood. 
Le  robbefanno  Uprimo  aangue,    Ital. 

With  a  red  man  read  thy  read ; 
\yith  a  brown  man  break  thy  bread  : 
At  a  pale  man  draw  thy  knife  ; 
From  a  black  man  keep  thy  wife. 

Bounce,  buckram,  velvet's  dear ; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  ; 
And  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  cheer ; 
But  when  it's  gone,  it's  never  the  near. 

He  that  buys  land,  buys  many  stones  ; 
He  that  buys  flesh,  buys  many  bones  j 
He  that  buys  eggs,  buys  many  shells  ; 
But  he  that  buys  good  ale,  buys  nothing  else. 

Jack  Sprat,  he  lov'd  no  fat,  and  his  wife  she  lov'd  no  lean  | 
And  yet  betwixt  them  both  they  lick'd  the  platters  dean. 

He  that  hath  it,  and  will  not  keep  it ; 
He  that  wants  it,  and  will  not  seek  it ; 
He  that  drinks,  and  is  not  dry. 
Shall  want  money  as  well  as  I. 
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The  third  of  November  the  duke  of  Venddme  past  the  water : 
The  fourth  of  November  the  queen  had  a  daughter ; 
The  fiftli  of  November  we  'scaped  a  great  slaughter ; 
And  the  sixth  of  November  was  the  next  day  after. 

A  man  of  words,  and  not  of  deeds. 
Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds. 

Friday's  hair,  and  Sunday's  horn, 
Goes  to  the  D'ule  on  Monday  mom. 

Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  wants  great. 

Our  fathers,  who  were  wond'rous  wise. 

Did  wash  their  throats  before  they,  wash' d  their  eyo^ 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell. 
Then  think  upon  thy  passing  bell. 

If  Fortune  favour,  I  may  have  her,  for  I  go  about  her  ; 
If  Fortune  fail,  you  may  kiss  her  tail,  and  go  without  ber. 

A  red  beard,  and  a  black  head. 

Catch  him  with  a  good  trick,  and  take  him  dead. 

Give  a  child  all  he  shall  crave. 

And  a  dog  while  his  tail  doth  wave. 

You  shall  have  a  fair  dog,  and  a  foul  knave. 

He  that  hath  plenty  of  good,  shall  have  more  ; 
He  that  hath  but  little,  he  shall  have  less. 

Cardinal  Wbhey, 
A  whip  for  a  fool,  and  a  rod  for  a  school. 
Is  always  in  good  season. 

WilL  Summers. 
A  halter  and  a  rope  for  him  that  will  be  pope 
Without  all  right  or  reason. 

The  Sihape  of  a  good  GreyJwund. 
A  head  like  a  snake,  a  neck  like  a  drake, 
A  back  like  a  beam,  a  belly  like  a  breatii, 
A  foot  like  a  cat,  a  tail  like  a  rat. 

Punch  Cole,  cut  candle,  set  brand  on  eiid. 

Neither  good  housewife,  nor  good  housewife  >  frieod 

Alum  si  9%t  Hzalum  nan  est  malum. 
Bcentm  s$  sit  cleerum  est  syticerum* 
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Children  pick  up  words  as  pigeons  peas. 
And  utter  them  again  as  God  shall  pleaM« 

As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die ; 
As  a  tree  falls,  so  shall  it  lie. 

jEgrotat  Damon  monachm  tune  esse  voUhat : 
Damon  convaluit  Damon  ut  anteJuH. 

The  devil  v^as  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be  s 
The  devil  whb  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

Thither  as  I  would  go,  I  can  go  late ; 

Thither  as  I  would  not  go,  I  know  not  the  gate. 

No  more  mortar,  no  more  hrick. 

A  cunning  knave  has  a  cunning  trick.  ; 

rn  1  1  •     (  If  a  man  be  well  it  will  make  him  sick.  i 

Tobacco  Lie  ^  ^jy  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^y  jf  j^^  ^  ^j^^  ; 

J*er  andar  salvo  per  il  mondo  hisogna  kavere  oechio  di  fahon^ 
orecchie  di  asino,  viso  di  scimta,  parole  di  mercante,  tpalle  di 
camelo,  hocca  di  porco,  gamhe  di  eervo,     Ital.  i 

To  travel  safely  through  the  world,  a  man  must  have  a  falcon's 
eye,  an  ass's  ears,  an  ape's  face,  a  merchant's  words,  a 
camel's  back,  a  hog's  mouth,  and  a  hart's  legs. 

it  would  make  a  man  scratch  where  it  doth  not  itch. 
To  see  a  man  live  poor  to  die  rich. 

Kut  faror  hand  duhius  simtd  et  mamfesta  phrenesis, 
Ut  lociqyles  moriaris  egenti  vtverefato.     Juvenal. 

The  Inner  Temple  rich. 

The  Middle  Temple  poor ; 
Lincoln's  Inn  for  law, 

And  Gray's  Inn  for  a  whore. 
He  is  like  a  silvered  pin. 
Fair  without,  but  foul  within. 

Effli  e  un  bello  campo.     Ital. 

Where  the  horse  lieth  down, 

There  some  hairs  will  be  found.     Cornish. 

Go  not  for  every  grief  to  the  physician,  for  every  quanei  to 
the  lawyer,  nor  for  every  thirst  to  the  pot.     lUU, 
Ni  con  coda  mal  alfisico,  ni  am  coda  rma  al  letrado,  ni  eoH  eaJm  ic^  tU 

iorro     Span. 
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OUT  OF  DK.  FULLER'S  WORTHIES  OF  ENGLAND,  SUCH  Att 
ARE  NOT  ENTERED  ALREADY  IN  THE  CATALOGUES. 

6a.ke:shire. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray  still. 

Bray  is  a  village  well  known  in  Barkshlre ;  the  yiyacions  Yicar  whereof, 
living  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  first  a  papist,  then  a  protestant ;  then  a  papist, 
then  a  protestant  again.  This  Yicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a  turn* 
coat,  Not  so,  (said  he,)  for  I  always  kept  my  principle ;  which  is  this,  to 
live  and  die  Yicar  of  Bray.  To  this  FuUer  sudds,  **  Such  are  men  now-a- 
days,  who,  though  they  cannot  turn  the  wind,  they  turn  their  mills,  and 
set  them  so,  that  wheresoever  it  bloweth,  their  gnst  should  certainly  be 
grinded," 

He  is  a  representative  of  Barkshire. 
Jocularly,  he  is  afflicted  with  a  cough. 

Bedfobdshire. 

As  plain  as  Dunstable  road. 

It  is  applied  to  things  plain  and  simple,  without  either  welt  or  guard  to 
adorn  them ;  as  also  to  matters  easy  and  obvious  to  be  found  out,  without 
any  difficulty  or  direction.  Such  is  this  road,  being  broad  and  beaten,  as 
the  confluence  of  many  leading  to  London  from  the  north  and  north-we9' 
parts  of  this  land.  I  conceive,  besides  this,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fiif 
syllable  of  this  name,  Dunstable ;  for  there  are  other  roads  in  England  a*, 
broad,  plain,  and  well  beaten,  as  this. 

As  crooked  as  Crawley  brook. 

This  is  a  nameless  brook,  arising  about  Woboum,  running  by  Crawling, 
and  falling  immediately  into  the  Ouse,  a  river  more  meandrous  than  it, 
running  aoove  eighty  miles  in  eighteen  by  land. 

The  Bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming. 

The  Ouse  or  Bedford  river  is  so  called  in  Cambridgeshire,  because  when 
swoin  with  rain,  &c.  in  the  winter  time,  it  arrests  the  Isle  of  Ely  with  an 
inundation,  bringing  down  suddenly  abundance  of  water.  By  this  saying 
persons  were  warned  to  drive  off  their  cattle,  lest  tiiey  should  be  impounded 
(ly  the  Bailiff  of  Bedford,  or  the  river  Ouse. 

Buckinohamsuihe. 
Buckinghamshire  bread  and  beef. 
The  former  as  fine,  the  latter  as  fat,  in  this  as  in  any  other  county. 

Here  if  you  beat  a  bush,  it  is  odds  you'll  start  a  thief. 

No  doubt  there  was  just  occasion  for  this  proverb  at  the  original  thereof, 
x'liich  then  contained  a  satirical  truth,  proportioned  to  the  place  before  it 
was  reformed ;  whereof  thus  our  great  antiouary :  **  It  was  altogether  un- 
passable,  in  times  past,  b^  reason  of  trees,'  until  Leofstane,  Abb:>t  cf  Si 
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Albans,  did  cut  them  down,  bccaose  tlic^  yielded  a  place  of  reflige  tx 
tliievcs."  13ut  this  proverb  is  now  antiquated  as  to  the  truth  thereof; 
Huckinghomshire  affording  as  many  maiden  assizes  as  any  ctmnty  of  eqiuu 
populousncss. 

All  old  man  who  weds  a  buxom  yoni)|$  maiden,  bida  fair  to 
become  a  freeman  of  Buckingham. 
That  is,  a  cuckold. 

Cambhidoeshibx. 
Cambridgeshire  oaks. 
Cantahr^fia  petit  aqualeSf  or  isaualia. 

That  is  (as  Dr.  Fuller  expounds  it),  either  in  respect  of  tiieir  ooninioii% 
all  of  the  same  mess  hare  equal  share :  or  in  respect  of  extraordinaries^ 
they  are  all  itroavu^Xoit  cluo  alike  :  or  in  respect  of  degree,  all  of  tho 
same  degree  are  JeUotct  well  met.  The  same  dcgiee  leTds,  although  of 
different  age. 

Cambridgeshire  camels. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  nick-name,  g^undlcssly  fastened  on  this  coantrr 
men,  perhaps,  because  the  three  first  letters  are  the  same  in  Cambridge  and 
Camel.  I  doubt  whether  it  had  any  respect  to  the  fen-men  stalidng  upon 
their  stilts,  who  then,  in  the  apparent  length  of  their  legs,  do  something 
resemble  that  beast.  Fuller  says,  a  camel  is  used  proYerbially,  to  signi^ 
an  awkward,  ungain  animal ;  and  as  scholars  are  often  rude  in  their  de- 
portment, it  is  presumed  that  the  town*s-mcn  of  Cambridge  might  be  eaUed 
camels. 

An  Henry-sophister. 

So  they  are  culled,  who,  after  four  years  standing  in  the  UniTerrity,  stay 
themselves  from  commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts,  to  render  them  in  some 
colleges  more  capable  of  preferment. 

That  tradition  is  senseless  (and  inconsistent  with  his  princely  magnl. 
ficcncc)  of  such  who  fancy  that  ICing  Henry  the  Eighth,  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge, stayed  all  the  sophisters  a  year,  .who  expected  that  a  year  of  grace 
shoiud  have  been  given  to  them.  More  probable  it  is,  that  because  that 
king  is  commonly  conceived  of  great  strength  and  stature,  that  these  Sih 
phittte  I£enriciani  were  elder  and  bigger  than  others.  The  truth  is  this ;  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  after  the  destruction  of  monasteries. 
learning  was  at  a  loss ;  and  the  University  (thanks  be  unto  God,  more  scared 
than  hurt)  stood  at  a  gaze  what  would  biccome  of  her.  Hereupon,  many 
students  stayed  themselves  two,  three,  some  four  years ;  as  who  would  see 
how  their  degrees  (before  they  took  them)  would  oe  rewarded  and  mam- 
taincd. 

Twittle  twattle,  drink  up  your  posset-drink. 
Thb  pro  rerb  had  its  origin  in  Cambridge,  and  is  scarce  known  ebewhen 

Chesuibs. 
Cheshire  chief  of  men. 
It  seems  the  Cestriuns  have  formerly  been  renowned  for  their  yaknvb-  v 
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She  hatli  given  Lawton  gate  a  clap. 

Spoken  of  one  got  with  child,  and  going  to  London  to  conoetl  it.  Lav- 
ton  M  in  the  way  to  London  fix)m  several  parts  of  Cheshire. 

Better  wed  over  the  mixon  than  over  the  moor. 

That  is,  hard  by  or  at  home,  (the  mixon  being  that  heap  of  compost  which 
lies  in  the  yards  of  good  husbandmen,)  than  rar  off,  or  from  London.  The 
road  from  Chester  leading  to  London  over  some  part  of  the  moor-lands  in 
Staffordshire,  the  meaning  is,  the  gentry  in  Cheshire  find  it  more  profitable 
to  match  within  their  own  county,  than  to  bring  a  bride  out  of  other  shires. 
1,  Because  better  acquainted  with  her  birth  and  breeding.  2,  Because 
though  her  portion  may  chance  to  be  less  to  maintain  her,  such  inter- 
marna^cs  in  this  county  have  been  observed  both  a  prolonger  of  worship- 
ful families,  and  the  prc^sorver  of  amity  between  them. 

Every  man  cannot  be  vicar  of  Bowden. 

Bowden,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  CTcatest  livings  near  Chester ;  otherwiie, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  greater  cliurch  preferments  in  Cheshire. 

The  mayor  of  Altringham  lies  in  bed  while  his  breeches  ate 

mending. 
The  mayor  of  Altringham,  and  the  mayor  of  Over, 

The  one  is  a  thatcher,  the  other  a  dauber. 
These  are  two  petty  corporations,  whose  poverty  makes  them  ridicnloof 
to  their  neighbours.    A  dauber  is  a  maker  of  clay  walls. 

Stopford  law ;  no  stake,  no  draw, 
t.  e.  Such  only  as  contribute  to  the  liquor  are  entitled  to  drink. 

Neither  in  Cheshire  nor  Chawbent. 

That  is,  neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendom.  Chawbent  is  a  town  in 
Lancashire. 

Tlie  constable  of  Oppenshaw  sets  beggars  in  stocks  at  Man- 
chester. 
He  feeds  like  a  freeholder  of  Maxfield,  [or  Macclesfield,]  who 

hath  neither  com  nor  hay  at  Michaelmas. 

Maxfield  is  a  market  town  and  borough  of  good  account  in  this  county, 
where  they  drive  a  ereat  trade  of  making^  and  soUing  buttons.  When  this 
came  to  be  a  proverb,  it  should  seem  the  inhabitants  were  poorer,  or  worse 
husbandmen,  than  now  they  are. 

Maxfield  measure,  heap  and  thrutch  ;  t.  e,  thrust. 

In  Cheshire  there  are  Lees  as  plenty  as  fleas,  and  as  many 

Davenports  as  dogs*  tails. 
When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut  Pepper  gate. 

Pepper  gate,  says  Grose,  was  a  postern  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of 
Chester.  The  mayor  of  the  city  having  his  daughter  stolen  away  by  a 
young  man,  through  that  gate,  whilist  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  the 
other  maidens,  his  worship,  out  of  revenge,  caused  it  to  be  closed  up. 

CoDgleton  bears. 
Some  yean  ago,  the  derk  of  Congleton  having  taken  the  old  ohuich 
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bible,  or  had  it  given  to  him  as  his  perquisite,  sold  it  to  ouy  a  ben,  ic 
order  to  bait  him.  From  this,  as  story  tells,  proceeds  the  name  of  C'  ng!^- 
ton  bears ;  which  will  presently  set  the  town  about  his  ears,  if  a  strao^ 
happens  to  mention  it 

COBHWALL. 

By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

You  shall  know  the  Cornish  men. 

These  three  words  are  the  dictionary  of  sueh  surnames  as  an  cangpuiRf 
ComiBh ;  and  though  nouns  in  sense,  I  may  fitly  term  them  prepoBitions : 

1.  Tre,  i  (a  town,  henoe  Trc-fnr,  Tre-lawney,  Tre^Tanion,  &c. 

2.  Pol,  >  significth  <a  head,  hence  Pol-wheeL 

3.  Pcn,\  (a  top,  hence  Pen-tire,' Pen-rose,  Pen-keiil,  &e. 

To  give  one  a  Cornish  hug. 

The  Cornish  are  masters  of  the  art  of  wrestling.  Their  hu^  is  a  cunninflr 
close  with  their  fellow  combatants,  the  fruit  whereof  is  his  fair  fall,  or  foU, 
at  the  least.  It  is  figuratively  applicable  to  the  deceitful  dealing  of  sock 
who  secretly  design  uieir  overthrow  whom  they  openly  embrace. 

Hengsten  Down  well  ywrought, 

Is  worth  London  town  dear  ybought. 

In  respect  of  the  e:reat  quantity  of  tin  to  be  found  there  under  gnmnd : 
though  the  gunful  plenty  of  metal  this  place  formerlv  afforded,  is  now 
fallen  to  a  scant-saving  scarcitv.  As  for  the  diamonds  which  Dr.  FnUor 
fancieth  may  be  found  there,  I  oelicve  they  would  be  little  worth. 

He  is  to  be  summoned  before  the  Mayor  of  Halgaver. 

This  is  a  jocularly  and  imaginary  court,  wherewith  men  make  merriment 
to  themselves,  presenting  such  persons  who  ^  slovenly  in  their  attire ; 
where  judgment  in  formal  terms  is  given  against  them,  and  executed  more 
to  the  scorn  than  hurt  of  the  persons. 

When  Dudman  and  Ram-head  meet. 

These  are  two  fore-lands,  well  known  to  sailors,  nigh  twenty  milei 
asunder ;  and  the  proverb  passcth  for  the  periphiasis  of  an  impossibility. 

The  devil  will  not  come  into  Cornwall,  for  fear  of  being  put 

into  a  pie. 
He  doth  sail  into  Cornwall  without  a  bark. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb,  where  it  passes  for  a  description  (or  deriEiun 
rather)  of  such  a  man  as  is  wronged  by  his  wife's  disloyalty.  The  wit  uf 
it  consists  in  the  allusion  to  the  word  comua^  horns. 

The  gallants  of  Foy. 

CUMBZBLAin). 

If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 

Scruffel  wots  fall  well  of  that. 

These  are  two  neighbour  hills ;  the  one  in  this  county,  the  other  in  An- 
andale,  in  Scotland :  if  the  former  be  capped  with  clouds  and  foggy  mi<st% 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  rain  ftdls  on  the  other.    It  is  spoken  of  such  vlu 
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muBt  expect  to  sympathize  in  their  sufferings,  hy  reason  ci  the  yieiiiity  of 
iheir  haoitations. 

Skiddaw,  Laavellin,  and  Casticand, 

Are  the  highest  hills  in  all  Eneland. 

I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  myme  with  another  mentioned  by  the 
same  author,  Camden*  Britan.  in  Lancashire  : 

**  Ingleborough,  Pendle,  and  Penigent, 

Are  the  highest  hills  between  Scotland  and  Trent." 

Unless  it  be  that  the  latter  ternary  are  highest  in  Yorkshire  mens* 
acco^jnt ;  the  former  in  Cumberland  mens*  account ;  every  county  biing 
given  to  magnify  (not  to  say  altify)  their  own  things. 

Debbtshibe. 
He  is  driving  his  ho^s  over  Swarston  Bridge. 
This  is  a  saying  used  in  Derbyshire,  when  a  man  snores  in  his  sleep. 

Eiden  Hole  wants  filling. 

When  persons  boast  of  their  wonderful  exploits,  this  expression  is  very 
commonly  used. 

Deyonshibe. 
To  Devonshire  or  Denehire  land. 

That  is,  to  pare  off  the  surface  or  top  turf  thereof,  and  to  lay  it  up  in 
heaps  and  bum  it;  which  ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle 
barren  land,  by  reason  of  the  fixed  salt  which  they  contain.  This  course 
they  take  with  their  barren,  spungy,  heathy  land  in  many  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  call  it  Denshiring.  Land  so  used  will  bear  two  or  three  good 
crops  of  com,  and  then  mu^  be  thrown  down  again. 

A  Plymouth  cloak. 

That  is,  a  cane  or  staff ;  whereof  this  is  the  occasion  :  Many  a  man  ol 
good  extraction,  coming  home  from  far  voyages,  may  chance  to  land  here, 
and,  being  out  of  sorts,  is  unable,  for  the  present  time  and  place,  to  re- 
cmit  himself  with  clothes.  Here  (if  not  friendly  provided)  they  make 
the  next  wood  their  draper^s  shop,  where  a  staff  cut  out  serves  tnem  for 
a  covering.  For  we  use,  when  we  walk  in  cuerpoy  to  carry  a  staff  in  our 
hands,  but  none  when  in  a  cloak.  When  this  proverb  was  introduced, 
great  coats  were  not  worn. 

He  may  remove  Mort-stone. 

There  is  a  bav  in  this  county  called  Mort's  bay ;  but  the  harbour  in  the 
entrance  thereof  is  stopped  with  a  huge  rjock,  called  Morestone  ;  and  the 
people  merrily  say,  none  can  remove  it  but  such  as  are  masters  of  their  wives. 

First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lid  ford  law. 

Lidford  is  a  little  and  poor  (but  ancient)  corporation  in  this  county,  with 
rery  large  privileges,  where  a  court  of  Stannaries  was  formerly  kept.  This 
Mbellous  proverb  would  suggest  unto  us,  as  if  the  townsmen  thereof  (gene- 
rally mean  persons)  were  unable  to  manage  their  own  liberties  with  neces- 
tary  discretion,  administering  preposterous  and  prcproperous  justice*    In 
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Wofftcott's  nistory  of  DeToariiire,  the  carionf  may  read  lome  droll 

written  on  this  town. 

If  Cadburye-cRstle  and  Dolbury-hill  doWen  were. 
All  England  might  plongh  witk  a  golden  aheere. 

Westcott  reports,  That  a  flery  dragon,  cr  some  ianitfaimu  in  sneh  lyka* 
ness,  hath  bynne  often  seene  to  fiye  Cetwecn  these  hills,  komming  from  thie 
one  to  the  other  in  the  night  season ;  whereby  it  is  supposed,  ther  is  a  great 
treasure  hydd  in  each  of  them ;  and  that  the  dragon  is  the  inustj  treaaarer 
and  sore  keeper  thereof^  as  he  was  of  the  golden  fiocse  in  Cholooa,  which 
Jason,  by  the  help  of  Medea,  brought  thence :  for,  as  Orid  saith,  he  was 
Tcry  Tigilant : 

A  watchfull  dn^n  sett 
This  golden  neeco  to  keep, 

"Within  whose  careful  eyes 

Come  never  wink  of  sleep. 

And  as  the  two  relations  may  be  as  true  one  as  the  other,  for  any  thince  I 

knowe,  and  some  do  averr  to  have  sceene  ^-tt  lately.    And  of  this  hy^ien 

treasure  the  rhyming  proverbo  here  quotca  goes  commonly  and  anciently. 

DOBSETSHIBJE. 

As  much  a  kin  as  Lenson-liill  to  Pilsen-pin. 

That  is,  no  kin  at  alL  It  is  spoken  of  such  who  haye  yicinity  of  habi- 
tation or  neighbourhood,  without  the  least  decree  of  consane^nity  or 
affinity  betwixt  them.  For  these  are  two  high  hills ;  the  first  wholly,  the 
other  partly,  in  the  parish  of  Broad  Windsor.  Tct  the  seamen  ma&e  the 
nearest  relation  between  them,  calling  the  one  the  cow,  the  other  the  calf  .- 
in  which  forms  it  seems  they  appear  first  to  their  fiucics,  being  cminanl 
sea-marks. 

Stabbed  with  a  Brydport  dngger. 

That  is,  hanged.  The  best,  if  not  the  most,  hemp  (for  the  quantity  d 
ground)  growing  about  Brydport,  a  market  town  m  this  county.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  there  is  an  ancient  statute  (though  now  disused  and  neg^ 
Iccted)  that  the  cable  ropes  for  the  nayy  royal  were  to  be  made  thereabonti. 

If  Pool  was  a  fish-pool,  and  the  men  of  Pool  fish, 

They'd  be  a  pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for  his  dish. 

Wlien  this  satirical  distich  was  written,  Pool  was  not  that  place  of  tnde 
and  rospectability  it  now  is. 

Dorsetshire  dorsers. 

Dorsers  are  peds,  or  panniers,  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses,  on  which 
higlcrs  use  to  nde,  ana  carry  their  commodities.  It  seems  this  homelyi 
but  most  useful  instrument,  was  either  first  found  out,  or  is  the  moat  gena* 
rally  used,  in  this  county,  where  fish-jobbers. brin?  up  their  fish  in  tUflll 
eontriyances,  above  an  hundred  miles  from  Lyme  to  London. 

Essex. 
Essex  stiles. 
See  the  Catalogue  of  Scntcncea. 
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Essex  calves.     Some  say,  Essex  lionc. 

Thifl  eonnty  prodnceth  oItcs  of  the  fiotert,  fiuiert,  aad  fturt  flesh  in 
England,  and  consequcntlj  in  all  Europe.  Sure  it  is,  that  a  Cnmha*laud 
cow  miT  he  hon^ht  for  the  price  of  an  Eokx  calf  at  Uie  heginnlng  of  the 
year.  Let  me  add,  that  it  aigues  the  goodness  of  flesh  in  this  county,  and 
that  great  gain  was  got  formerly  hy  the  sale  thereof,  hccanse  that  so  many 
stately  monuments  were  erected  therein  anciently  for  butchers,  inscribed 
eamifieea  ic  their  epitaphs  in  Cogshall,  Chelmsford,  and  elsewhere,  made 
with  marble,  inlaiu  with  brass,  wfitting  (saith  my  author)  a  more  eminent 
man ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  those  of  that  trade  have  in  that  county  been 
richer  (or  at  least  prouder)  than  in  other  places. 

Waltham  calves. 

This  proverb  is  frequently  applied  to  other  places  of  the  name  of  'Wal- 
tham, in  Berkshire  and  elsewhere,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  Essex. 

As  valiant  as  an  Essex  lion, 
f .  e,  A  calf. 

The  weaver's  beef  of  Colchester. 

That  is,  sprats,  caught  hereabouts,  and  brou^t  hither  in  incredible 
abundance,  wnereon  the  poor  weavers  (numerous  in  this  town)  make  much 
of  their  repast ;  cutting  rands,  rumps,  sirloins,  chines,  out  of  them,  as  he 
goes  on. 

Jeering  Cogshall. 

This  18  no  proverb ;  but  an  ignominious  epithet,  fastened  on  this  place 
by  their  neighbours,  which,  as  I  hope  they  do  not  gloir  in,  so  I  believe 
they  are  not  guilty  of.  Other  towns  in  this  county  have  had  the  like 
abusiye  epithets.  I  remember  a  rhyme  which  was  in  common  use  formerly 
of  some  towns,  not  hi  distant  the  one  from  the  other : 

Braintree  for  the  pure,  and  Bocking  for  the  poor ; 
Cogshall  for  the  jeering  town,  and  Kelvedon  for  the  whore. 

Braintree  boys,  brave  boys  ; 

Bocking  boys,  rats ; 
Church  Street,  puppy  dogs ; 

High  Garret,  cats. 

The  tendency  of  this  proverb  is  to  compliment  the  inhabitants  of  Brain- 
tree at*  the  expense  of  the  three  other  places. 

They  may  claim  the  bacon  of  Dunmow. 

This  proverb  alludes  to  a  well-known  custom  instituted  in  the  manor  ol 
Little  Dunmow,  in  this  county,  by  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. 

Gloucestebshibe. 
As  sare  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire. 

This  is  a  foolish  and  profane  proverb,  unfit  to  be  used,  however  soipe 
seek  to  qualify  it,  making  God  emincntlv  in  this,^  though  not  exclusively 
of  otlier  counties ;  where  such  was  the  K>rmer  friiitfiilncss  thereof,  that  ft 
b  (by  William  of  Malmsbnry,  in  his  Book  of  Bishops)  said  to  return  ths 
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leod  wilh  an  increase  of  an  hundred-fold.  Others  find  a  snpcrstitioiiB  scbm 
therein,  supposing  God  by  his  gradous  presence  more  peculiarly  fixed  in 
this  counlHTf  wherein  there  were  niocci  and  richer  mittod  abbeys,  than  ill 
any  two  shires  of  England  besides. 

You  are  a  man  of  Duresley. 

This  is  taken  for  one  that  bresiks  hia  word,  and  fails  in  p^ormanee  of 
his  promise ;  parallel  to  Fide^  Graeoj  or  Funiea,  Duresley  is  a  markel 
and  clothing  town  in  this  county,  the  inhabitants  whereof  will  endeaTonr 
to  confute  and  disprove  this  proYerb,  to  make  it  fidse  now,  whatsoerer  it 
was  at  the  first  onginal  thereof. 

'Tis  as  long  in  coming  as  Cotswould  barley. 

This  is  applied  to  such  things  as  are  slow,  but  sure.  The  com  in  this 
cold  county  on  the  icotilda,  exposed  to  the  winds  bleak  and  shelterless,  is 
Ter}'  backward  at  the  first,  but  afterwards  overtakes  the  forwardest  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  the  bom,  in  the  bushel,  both  for  the  quantity  and  good> 
ness  thereof. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  lived  on  Tewkesbury  mustard. 

Tewkesbury  is  a  fair  market-town  in  this  county,  noted  for  the  mustard- 
balls  made  there,  and  sent  into  other  parts.  This  is  spoken  partly  of  such, 
who  always  have  a  sad,  severe  and  terrific  countenance.  Si  eeaator  Me 
homo  sifiapi  victiiety  turn  eettseam  tarn  tristem  tsae  paste. — ^Plaut.  in  TmcuL 
Partly  of  such  as  are  snappish,  captious,  and  prone  to  tidLe  exceptions. 

The  Tracys  have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

This  is  founded  on  a  fond  and  false  tradition,  which  reports,  that  ever 
since  Sir  William  Tracy  was  most  active  among  the  four  knights  which 
killed  Thomas  Becket,  it  is  imposed  on  the  Tracys  for  miraculous  pjenance, 
that,  whether  they  go  by  land  or  by  water,  the  wind  is  ever  in  their  fiices. 
If  this  were  so  (saith  tne  Doctor)  it  was  a  favour  in  a  hot  summer  to  the 
females  of  that  family,  and  would  spare  them  the  use  of  a  fiin,  &c. 

As  fierce  as  a  lion  of  Cotswould. 
f .  e,  A  sheep. 

Hampshire. 
Manners  makes  a  man, 
Quoth  William  of  Wickham. 

William  of  Wickham  was  a  person  well  known.  He  was  Bishop  o' 
Winchester,  founded  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  Winchester  College  in 
this  county.  This  generally  was  his  motto  inscribed  frequently  on  the 
places  of  his  founding.  So  that  it  hath  since  acquired  a  proverbial  re- 
putation. 

Canterbury  is  the  higher  rack,  but  Winchester  is  the  better 

manner. 

W.  Eain^ton,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  author  of  thisexpressioii, 
rendering  this  the  reason  of  his  refusal  to  be  remov^  to  Canterbiuy,  thon^ 
ehoscn  thereunto.  Indeed,  though  Canterbury  be  graced  with  an  higfaei 
honour,  the  revenues  of  Winchester  are  greater.  It  is  applicable  to  muik 
wlic  prefer  a  wealthy  privacy  before  a  less  profitable  dignity. 
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The  Isle  of  Wight  hath  no  monks,  lawyers,  nor  foxes. 

This  speech  hath  more  mirth  than  truth  in  it. — (SpeecTa  Cjujlogue  of 
Reliffioua  Houses.)  That  they  had  monks  I  knoxr.  Black  ones  at  Carishrook, 
White  ones  at  Quarrcr,  in  this  island.  That  they  have  lawyers,  they  know 
when  they  pay  them  their  fees :  and  that  they  have  foxes,  their  lambs 
know.  But  of  all  these,  perchance  fewer  than  in  other  places  of  equal 
extent. 

Hampshire  ground  requires  every  day  in  the  week  a  shower 

of  rain,  and  on  Sunday  twain. 
A  Hampshire  ho^. 

A  jocular  appellation  for  a  Hampshire  man. 

Hertfobdshibe. 

Hertfordshire  cluhs  and  clouted  shoon. 

Some  will  wonder  how  this  shire,  lying  so  near  to  London,  the  staple  of 
English  civility,  should  be  guilty  of  so  much  rusticity.  Bnt  the  finest 
cloth  must  have  a  list,  and  the  pure  peasants  are  of  as  coarse  a  thread  in 
^.his  as  in  any  other  place.  Yct^  though  some  may  smile  at  their  clown- 
ishness,  let  none  laugh  at  their  industry ;  the  rather,  because  the  high 
shoon  of  the  tenant  pays  for  the  Spanisn  leather  boots  of  the  landlord. 
Club  is  an  old  term  for  a  booby. 

Hertfordshire  hedge-hogs. 

Plenty  of  hedge-hogs  are  found  in  this  high  woodland  country,  reported 
to  suck  the  kine ;  though  the  dairy-maids  conne  them  small  thanks  for 
sparing  their  pains  in  milking  them.  Whether  this  proverb  may  have 
any  further  rencction  on  the  people  of  this  county,  as  therein  taxed  for 
covetousness,  and  constant  nuddling  on  the  earth,  I  think  not  worth  the 
enquiry ;  these  nicknames  being  imposed  on  several  counties  groundlessly 
as  to  any  moral  significancy. 

Ware  and  Wades-mill  are  worth  all  London. 

TWs,  I  assure  you,  is  a  master-piece  of  the  vulgar  wits  in  this  county, 
wherewith  thev  endeavour  to  amuse  travellers,  as  if  Ware,  a  thorouf  h-fare 
market,  and  'W'adcs-mill,  part  of  a  village  lying  two  miles  north  thereof, 
were  so  prodigiously  rich,  as  to  countervail  the  wealth  of  London.  The 
fallacy  heth  in  the  homonymy  of  Ware ;  here  not  taken  for  that  town  m 
named,  but  appellativcly  for  all  vendible  commodities.  It  is  rather  a  riddle 
than  a  proverb. 

Hertfordshire  kindness. 

That  is,  when  one  drinks  back  again  to  the  party  who  immediately  be- 
fore drank  co  him :  and  although  it  may  signify  as  much  as,  Manus  manum 
fricaty  et  par  est  de  merente  bene  mereri,  yet  it  is  commonly  used  only  by 
way  of  derision  of  those  who,  through  rorgetfulness  or  nm  take,  drink  to 
them  again  whom  they  pledged  immediately. 

Hebefobdbhibe. 
Blessed  is  the  eye 
That  is  between  Severn  and  Wye. 

Not  ouiy  because  of  the  pleasant  prospect,  but  it  leemi  thiff  if  a  pro- 
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pbctfcal  promise  of  safety  to  nch  as  liye^secnred  withift  those  greai  n:/0B» 
M  if  privileg-cd  from  martial  impressions. 

Sutton  Wall  and  Kenchester  Hill, 

Are  able  to  buy  London  were  it  to  tell. 
These  are  two  places  fruitful  in  this  ooonty,  saith  Mr.  HoirdL 

Lemster  bread  aud  Weabley  ale. 

Both  these  the  host  in  their  kinds,  understand  it  of  this  oonnty.  Othefw 
wise  there  is  wheat  in  England  that  will  yie  with  that  of  Lemster  for  pnre- 
ness :  for  example,  that  of  {Ndrden*9  Middktcx.  Camden.  Brit,)  Hesten, 
near  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  Middlesex,  of  which  for  a  long  time  the 
manchct  for  the  kings  of  England  was  made  :  and  for  ale,  Derhy  town, 
ftnd  Northdo^-n  in  tlie  Isle  of  Thanet,  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  and  Sambich 
in  Cheshire,  will  scarce  g^ve  place  to  Weabley. 

Every  one  cannot  dwell  at  Rotheras. 
A  delicate  seat  of  the  Bodmans  in  this  county. 

HUITTINQDOVSHIBB. 

A  Huntingdon  sturgeon. 

This  is  the  way  to  Beggars-bush. 

It  is  spoken  of  such  who  use  dissolute  and  improvident  comsei,  whibh 
tend  to  poverty,  bcggars'bush  being  a  tree  notoriously  known,  on  tbe 
left  hand  of  the  London  road  from  Huntingdon  to  Caxton. 

Ramsay  the  rich. 

Tliis  was  the  Crcesus  of  all  our  English  abbeys ;  for  havinff  bat  liztv 
monks  to  maintain  therein,  the  revenues  thereof,  according  to  ue  standaza 
of  those  times,  amounted  unto  seven  thousand  pounds  per  enmim :  which 
in  proportion,  was  an  hundred  pounds  for  every  moi^  and  a  thousand 
pounds  for  their  abbot ;  yet,  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  ineomo 
of  this  abbey  was  reckoned  at  but  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  a  year ;  whereby  it  plainlv  appears,  how  much  the  revepneB  were 
under-rated  in  those  valuations.  Kamsay  was  an  abbey  of  Benedictinemonki. 

Kent. 

Neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendom. 

That  is,  saith  Dr.  Fuller,  our  English  Christendom,  of  which  Eent.waa 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  much  as  to  say ;  as  Borne  and  all 
Italv,  or  the  first  cut,  and  all  the  loaf  besides :  not  by  way  of  oppontuni, 
as  if  Kent  were  no  part  of  Christendom,  as  some  have  understood  it.  I 
rather  think  that  it  is  to  be  understood  by  way  of  opposition ;  and  that  it  had 
its  original  upon  occasion  of  Kent  being  nven  by  the  ancient  Britona  to 
the  Saxons,  who  were  then  pagans.  So  mat  Kent  might  wdl  be  opposed 
to  all  the  rest  of  England  in  wis  respect,  it  being  pagan  when  all  the  rest 
was  christian. 

A  knight  of  Gales,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  and  a  hiird  of  tLe 

North  Countree ; 
A  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent,  will  huy  them  oat  all 

three. 

Calos  knights  were  made  in  that  voyage  by  Robert,  Earl  of  "FSmox,  tc 
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&•  number  of  sixty ;  whereof  (though  manv  of  great  birth)  Bome  wero 
of  low  fortunes :  and  therefore  Queen  Elizabeth  was  half  offended  with 
the  Eaxl  for  making  kniglithood  so  common. 

Of  the  numcrousness  of  Welch  gentlemen  nothing  need  be  said,  the 
Welch  generally  pretending  to  gcntihty.  Northern  lairds  are  such,  who 
in  Scotland  hold  lands  in  chief  of  the  king,  whereof  some  have  no  great 
revenue.  ^  So  that  a  Kentish  yeoman  (by  the  hdp  of  a  hyperbole)  may 
countervail,  &c.  Teomen,  contracted  for  gemen-mimy  from  gemein^  signify- 
ing common  in  old  Dutch ;  so  that  a  yeoman  is  a  commoner,  one  undig- 
nified with  any  title  of  gentility  :  a  condition  of  people  almost  pecuUar  to 
England;  ai.b  which  is,  in  effect,  the  basis  of  edl  the  nation. 

Kentish  long-tnila. 

Those  are  mistaken  who  found  this  prorerb  on  a  miracle  of  Austin  the 
monk ;  who  preaching  in  an  English  village,  and  being  with  his  asso- 
ciates beaten  and  abused  by  the  pagans  there,  who  opprobriously  tied 
fish-tails  to  their  back-sides ;  in  revenge  thereof  such  appendants  grew  to 
the  hind  parts  of  all  that  generation.  The  scene  of  this  lying  wonder 
was  not  laid  in  any  part  of  Kent,  but  pretended  many  mil  s  off,  near 
Ceme,  in  Dorsetshire.  I  conceive  it  first  of  outlandish  extraction,  and 
cast  by  forei^ers  as  a  note  of  disgrace  on  all  Englishmen ;  though  it 
chanceth  to  stick  only  on  the  Kentish  at  this  day.  What  the  originu  or 
occasion  of  it  at  first  was,  is  hard  to  say ;  whetner  from  wearing  a  pouch 
or  bag,  to  carry  their  baggage  in  behind  their  backs,  whilst  prooably  the 
i^toxlS  Monsieura  had  their  lacquies  for  that  purpose ;  or  whether  from  the 
mentioned  storr  of  Austin.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  at  this  day  in  foreign 
parts  who  can  nardly  be  persuaded  but  that  Englishmen  have  tails. 

Why  this  nickname  (cut  off  from  the  rest  of  England)  continues  still 
entailed  on  Kent,  the  reason  may  be  (as  the  Doctor  conjectures)  beeaiise 
that  county  lies  nearest  to  France,  and  the  French  are  beneld  as  t)ic  first 
founders  of  this  aspersion. 

Deal,  Dover,  and  Harwich, 

The  devil  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 

And  by  a  codicil  of  his  will, 

He  added  Helveot  and  the  Brill. 
This  satirical  squib  is  equally  applicable  to  many  other  sea*ports. 

Starve'm,  Rob'em,  and  Cheat*em. 
t.  e,  Stroud,  Rochester,  and  Chatham. 

Dover-court,  all  speakers,  and  no  hearers. 

The  Doctor  understands  this  proverb  of  some  tumultuous  court  kept  at 
Dover,  the  confluence  of  many  bluetering  seamen,  who  are  not  easily 
ordered  into  any  awful  attention.  It  is  applicable  to  such  irregular  con- 
ferences where  the  people  are  all  tongue  and  no  ears. 

A  jack  of  Dover. 

J  find  the  first  mention  of  this  proverb  in  our  English  Ennius,  ChaLoeo 
'{?  Iiis  Proeme  to  the  Cook  : 

^  And  many  a  jack  of  Do/er  he  had  sold, 
Which  had  been  two  times  hot,  and  two  times  oold." 
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This  1m  makes  parallel  to  Oramhe  bis  eoeta;  and  applicabto  to  flOflh  m 
frrati*  the  ears  of  their  auditors  with  ungratefiil  tautologies,  of  what  !■ 
worth U'88  in  itficlf ;  tolerable  as  once  uttered  in  the  notion  of  noTeltj,  but 
ibominable  if  repeated. 

A  Dover  shark,  and  a  Deal  savage. 
Long,  lazy,  lousy  Levnsham. 

This  proverb  has  been  preserved  rather  by  the  alliteration,  than  its  being 
founded  in  truth. 

Tenterden  steeple's  the  caase  of  Goodivin's  Sands. 

This  proverb  is  used  when  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  reason  is  given  ol 
any  thing  in  question ;  an  account  of  the  original  whereof  I  find  in  one 
of  Bishop  Latimcr^B  sermons  in  these  words :  Mr.  Moore  was  onco  sent 
with  commission  into  Kent,  to  try  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was  the  cause 
of  Goodwin's  Sands,  and  the  shelf  which  stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven, 
lliither  cometh  Mr.  Moore,  and  calleth  all  the  country  before  him,  such 
as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood 
best  satisfy  him  of  the  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  Haven. 
Among  the  rest  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  an  hundred  years  old.  TV  hen  Mr. 
Moore  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him  say  his 
mind  in  this  matter ;  for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was  likely  that  he  knew 
most  in  that  presence,  or  company.  So  Mi.  Moore  called  this  old  aged 
man  unto  him,  and  said,  Father,  tcu  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  ^reat  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  which 
stop  It  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arriye  here.  Ton  are  the  oldest  man  I  can 
espy  in  all  the  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tdl  the  cause  of  it,  you 
of  all  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  leastwise  more  than  any  man 
here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good  Mr.  Moore,  quoth  this  old  man,  for 
1  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company 
any  thing  near  my  age.  Well  then  Tquoth  Mr.  Moore)  how  say  you  to 
this  matter  ?  What  think  you  to  be  tne  cause  of  these  shelyes  and  nnds, 
which  stop  up  Sandwich  haven  ?  Forsooth,  Sir,  (quoth  he^  I  am  an  old 
man ;  I  think  that  Tcnterton  steeple  is  the  cause  of  Gooawin's  Sands. 
For  I  am  an  old  man,  Sir,  (quoth  he^ ;  I  may  remember  the  building  of 
I'entcrton  steeple,  and  I  may  rememoer  when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all 
there.  And  before  that  Tenterton  steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no 
manner  of  talking  of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  up  the  haven ;  and 
therefore,  I  tb'nk  that  Tenterton  steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  and  de^ 
stroying  of  Snodwich  haven. — ^Thus  far  the  Bishop.  Fuller,  "however, 
remarks,  ^*  That  one  story  is  eood  'till  another  is  told :  and  tiiough  this 
be  all  whereupon  this  provero  is  generally  grounded,  I  met  since,"  says 
he,  "  with  a  supplement  thereunto ;  it  is  this  :  Time  out  of  mind,  money 
was  constantly  collected  out  of  this  county  to  fence  the  east  banks  thereof 
a^inst  the  irruption  of  the  sea,  and  such  sums  were  deposited  in  the  hands 
0?  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  but  because  the  sea  had  been  quiet  for  many 
vears  without  any  encroaching,  the  Bishop  commuted  this  money  to  tbe 
building  of  a  steeple,  and  endowing  a  church  at  Tenterden.  By  this  di- 
version of  the  collection  for  the  maintenance  of  the  banks,  the  sea  affcerw 
wards  bruVe  i    upon  Goodwin's  Sands.     And  now  the  old  man  had  told  a 
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Atiooai  tale,  bad  he  found  but  tbe  due  favour  to  finlsb  it :  and  tbns,  some- 
times, tbat  is  causelessly  accounted  ignorance  of  tbe  speaker,  wbicb  is  no- 
thing but  impatience  in  tbe  auditors,  unwilling  to  attend  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
discourse. 

Some  part  of  Kent  hath  health,  and  no  wealth,  yiz.  East  Kent. 
Some  wealth,  and  no  health,  viz.  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Some 
hoth  health  and  wealth,  yiz.  the  middle  of  the  county,  and 
parts  near  London. 

Lancashire. 

Lancashire  fair  women. 

Wbether  tbe  women  of  tbis  county  be  indeed  fairer  tban  tbeir  neigb- 
bours,  I  know  not :  but  tbat  tbe  inbaoitants  of  some  counties  may  be,  and 
are,  generally  fairer  tban  tbose  of  others,  is  most  certain:  tbe  reason 
whereof  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  air,  partly  to 
the  condition  of  tbe  soil,  and  partly  to  tbeir  manner  of  food.  Tbe  hotter 
tlic  climate,  generally  tbe  blacker  tbe  inhabitants ;  and  tbe  colder,  tbe  fairer : 
the  colder,  1  say,  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  in  extreme  cold  countries,  tbe 
inhabitants  are  of  dusky  complexions.  But  in  tbe  same  cUmate,  tbat  in 
some  places  the  inhabitants  should  be  fairer  tban  in  others,  proceeds  from 
the  diversity  of  tbe  situation  Neither  high  or  low,  maritime,  or  far  from  sea), 
or  of  the  soil  and  manner  of  living,  which  we  see  have  so  much  influence 
upon  beast^  as  to  alter  them  in  bigness,  shape,  and  colour ;  and  why  it 
may  not  have  tbe  like  on  men,  I  see  not. 

It  is  written  upon  a  wall  in  Rome, 

Ribchester  was  as  rich  as  any  town  in  Christendom. 

Some  monumental  wall,  whereon  tbe  names  of  tbe  principal  places  were 
inscribed  then  subject  to  tbe  Roman  empire.  And  probably  this  Rib- 
Chester  was  anciently  some  eminent  colony ;  as  by  pieces  of  coins  and 
columns  there  daily  aigged  out  doth  appear.  However,  at  tbis  day  it  is 
not  so  much  as  a  market-town ;  but  whether  decayed  by  age,  or  destroyed 
bv  accident,  is  uncertain.  It  is  called  Ribcbester,  because  situated  on  the 
nver  Ribble. 

As  old  as  Peudle-hill. 

If  Riving-pike  do  wear  a  hood. 
Be  sure  that  day  will  ne'er  be  good. 
A  mist  on  tbe  top  of  tbat  bill  is  a  sign  of  foul  weather. 

Tie  that  would  take  a  Lancashire  man  at  any  time  or  tide, 
Must  bait  his  hook  with  a  good  egg-pie,  or  an  apple  with  a 
red  side. 

Leicestebshibx. 

Bean-belly  Leicestershire. 

So  called'from  tbe  great  plenty  of  tbat  grain  growing  therein.  ^  Yea, 
those  of  the  neighbouring  counties  used  to  say  merrily,  Snake  a  Leicester- 
•bire  man  by  tbe  collar,  and  you  shall  bear  tbe  beans  rattle  in  bis  belly 
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But  tboBc  Teomen  smile  at  wbat  is  said  to  rattle  iu  their  beDiei^  when  fhey 
know  gooG  dlTcr  ringcth  in  their  pockets. 

If  Bever  hath  a  cap, 

You  churles  of  the  vale,  look  to  that. 

That  is,  when  the  clouds  hang  over  the  towers  of  Bever  castle,  it  is  a 
prognostic  of  much  rain  and  moisture,  to  the  much  endamaging  that  firidt- 
nil  vale  lying  in  the  three  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham, 

Bread  for  Borrough-inen. 

At  Great  Glen  there  are  more  great  dogs  than  honest  men. 

Carleton  warlers. 

So  denominated,  according  to  Burton,  from  their  harsh  and  rattling  mode 
of  speech. 

rU  throw  you  into  Harborough  field. 
A  threat  for  children,  Harborough  haying  no  field. 

Put  up  your  pipes,  and  go  to  Lockington  wake. 

The  last  man  that  he  killed  keeps  hogs  in  Hinckley  field. 
Spoken  of  a  coward  that  never  durst  fight. 

lie  has  gone  over  Assfordy-bridge  backwards. 
Spoken  of  one  that  is  past  learning. 

Like  the  Mayor  of  Hartle-pool^  you  cannot  do  that, 
t.  e.  You  cannot  work  imposobilitiet. 

Then  Fll  thatch  Groby  pool  with  pancakes. 
Said  when  that  which  is  impossible  is  promised  or  undertaken. 

For  his  death  there  is  many  a  wet  eye  in  Groby  pool. 
He  is  so  little  respected,  that  no  one  laments  his  loss. 

In  and  out,  like  Beliesdon,  I  wot. 
A  Leicestershire  plover. 
t.  e,  A  bag-pudding. 

Bedworth  beggars. 

The  same  aeain,  quoth  Mark  of  Bellgrave. 

This  proverb  alludes  to  a  story  told  of  a  militia  officer  in  the  tinit  tl 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  exercising  his  men  before  the  Lord-Lieatenant,  ww 
so  abashed,  that  after  giving  the  first  word  of  command,  his  memoiy  (kiliBf 
him,  he  repeatedly  ordered  his  men  to  do  the  same  again. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  BradshaVs  wind-mill  ? 
f.  e.  What  have  I  to  do  with  another  man's  business  ? 

He  leaps  like  a  Belle  giant,  or  devil  of  Mountsorrel. 

**In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mountsorrel,"  savs  Peck,  <<the  oonntiy 
people  have  a  story  of  a  giant,  or  devil,  named  Bell,  who  once,  in  a  meny 
vein,  took  three  prodinous  leaps,  which  they  thus  describe :  At  a  pikoe^ 
thence  ever  after  <»lled  Mountsorrel,  he  mounted  the  sorrel  horsei  aaa 
leaped  a  mile,  to  a  place,  from  it  since  named  Oneleap,  now  comipted  tc 
Wunlip :  thence  he  leaped  another  mile,  to  a  village  <»lled  Bunt-au,  ftwi 
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the  bursting  of  both  himself,  his  girts,  and  his  horse :  the  third  leap  was 
also  a  mile ;  but  the  violence  of  the  .exertion  and  shock  killed  him,  and  hd 
was  there  buried ;  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  denominated  B^$ 
Oravey  or  BeU-grave;"  intending  thereby  to  ridicule  those  who  deal  in  the 
maryelloQS ;  or,  in  other  words,  draw  the  long  bow. 

There  are  more  whores  in  Hose,  than  honest  women  in  Long 

Clawton. 

The  humour  of  this  proverb  turns  on  the  word  hose ;  which  is  here 
meant  to  signify  stockings,  and  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  adjoining 
Long  Clawton,  which  is  comparatively  very  populous. 

LiNOOLNSHIBE. 

Lincolnshire,  where  hogs  sh —  soap,  and  cows  sh —  fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  sort  washing  their  clothes  with  hogs'  dung 
and  burning  dried  cow-dung  for  want  of  better  fuel. ' 

Lincolnshire  bagpipes. 

Whether  because  the  people  here  do  more  delight  in  the  bagpipes  than 
Dthers,  or  whether  they  are  more  cunning  in  playing  upon  them;  indeed. 
the  former  of  these  will  infer  the  latter. 

As  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln. 

This  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  an  extraordinary  great  bell,  hanging  in  one  of 
the  towers  of  Lincoln  minster :  how  it  got  the  name  I  know  not,  unless 
it  were  imposed  on  it  when  baptised  by  the  papists.  Howbeit,  this  present 
Tom  was  cast  in  King  Jame^s  time,  anno  1610. 

All  the  carts  that  come  to  Crowland  are  shod  with  silver. 

Crowland  is  situated  in  such  moorish  rotten  ground  in  the  Fens,  that 
scarce  a  horse,  much  less  a  cart,  can  come  to  it.  Since  the  draining,  in 
summer  time,  carts  may  go  thitiier. 

As  mad  as  the  baiting  bull  of  Stamford. 

Take  the  original  hereof.  (R.  Butcher,  in  his  Survejr  of  Stamford,  page 
40.)  WilUam,  Earl  Warren,  lord  of  this  town  in  the  time  of  Kiiig  John, 
standing  npon  the  castle  walls  of  Stamford,  saw  two  bulls  fightii^  for  a 
sow  in  the  meadow,  till  all  the  butchers'  dogs,  great  and  small,  pursued 
one  of  the  bulls  (being  maddened  with  noise  and  multitude)  clean  through 
the  town.  ThSa  sight  so  pleased  the  said  Earl,  that  he  gave  all  those 
meadows  (called  the  Castle  Meadows),  where  first  the  bull  duel  began,  for 
a  common  to  the  butchers  of  the  town  (after  the  first  grass  was  eaten), 
on  condition  they  find  a  mad  bull,  the  day  six  weeks  before  Christmas-day, 
for  the  continuance  of  that  sport  every  year. 

Yellow  bellies. 
An  appellation  g^ven  to  persons  bom  in  the  Fens. 

He  was  born  at  Little  Wittham. 

Little  Wittham  is  a  village  in  this  county.  It  is  applied  to  roch  as  aio 
not  overstocked  with  acuteness,  being  a  nominal  allusion;  of  the  Uko 
whereto  we  have  many  current  among  the  vulgar. 

Grantham  gruel ;  nine  grits,  and  a  gallon  of  water. 

This  11  appMcablc  to  those  who,  in  their  speeches  or  actions,  multiply 
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«hat  is  snperilaoiifl,  or  at  best  less  nccesBury,  either  wholly  omittiiig,  or  les 
regarding,  the  essentials  thereof. 

They  hold  together  as  the  men  of  Marsham  when  they  lost 

their  common. 

Some  understand  it  ironically ;  that  is,  they  are  divided  with  seyer  u 
factions,  which  ruins  any  cause.  Others  use  it  only  as  an  expression  of  ill 
■uoccss,  when  men  striye  and  plot  together  to  no  purpose. 

Middlesex. 

Middlesex  clowns. 

Ikcausc  gentry  and  nobility  are  respectively  obserred  according  to  theix 
degree,  by  people  far  distant  from  London,  less  regarded  by  these  Middle- 
Bcxians  (frequency  breeds  familiarity)  because  abounding  thereaboats.  It 
is  generally  true,  where  the  common  people  are  richer,  were  are  they  more 
surly  and  uncivil :  as  also  where  they  have  less  dependence  on  the  gentry, 
as  in  places  of  great  trade. 

He  that  is  at  low  ebb  at  Newgate,  may  soon  be  afloat  at  Tyburn* 
Strand-on-the-Green,  thirteen  houses,  fourteen  cuckolds,  and 
never  a  house  between. 

Mr.  BedweWa  Description  of  Tottenham^  Chap«  3. 
Wlien  Tottenham  wood  is  all  on  fire. 

Then  Tottenham  street  is  nought  but  mire. 

That  is,  when  Tottenham  wood,  standing  on  a  high  hill  at  the  west  end 
of  the  parish,  hath  a  foggy  mist  hanging  over  it  in  manner  of  a  smoke, 
then  generally  foul  weather  foUowethl  Tottenham  wood,  it  is  said,  sup- 
plied, fonnerly,  a  part  of  London  with  fueL 

Idem  ibid. 
Tottenham  is  turned  French. 

It  seems  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kin^  Henry  VIII.  French 
nieclianics  swarmed  in  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  English  artisans, 
wLieh  caused  the  insurrection  in  London  on  lU  May-day,  a.d.  1617.  Nor 
was  tlie  city  only,  but  the  country  villages  for  four  miles  about,  filled  with 
French  fiishious  and  infections.  The  proverb  is  appUed  to  such,  who, 
etHitemning  the  customs  of  their  own  country,  make  themsdves  moie 
riiliculous,  by  affecting  foreign  humours  and  habits. 

The  nun  of  Sion,  with  the  friar  of  Sheen. 

According^  to  vulgar  tradition,  these  two  monasteries  ha^  a  sdbterraneouf 
communication. 

London. 
A  London  jury  ;  hang  half,  and  save  half. 

Some  atfirm  this  of  an  Essex,  others  of  a  Middlesex,  jury :  and  my 
charity  beUevcs  it  equally  tnie,  that  is,  equally  untrue,  of  all  three.  It 
v/oiild  fain  suggest  to  credulous  people  as  if  London^s,  fireqoently  im* 

SanncH^il  on  juries,  and  loaded  with  multiplicity  of  matters,  aim  more  at 
ispatch  than  justice,  and  to  make  qiiick  riddance,  (though  no  haste  tt 
hang  tiue  men,)  acquit  half,  and  condemn  hsdf.    Thus  they  divide  tliem 
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reives  in  aquilibrio  between  justice  and  mercy,  though  it  were  meet  the 
Latt  r  should  have  the  more  advantage,  &c. 

The  falseness  of  this  suggestion  will  appear  to  such  who^  by  perusing 
history,  do  discover  the  London  jurors  most  conscientious  in  proceeding 
secundum  allegata  et  probata  ;  always  inclining  to  the  merciful  side  in  saving 
life,  when  they  can  find  any  cause  or  colour  tor  the  same. 

A  London  Cockney. 

This  nickname  is  more  than  four  hundred  years  old :  for  when  Hugh 
Bigot  added  artificial  fortifications  to  his  naturally  strouj?  castle  of  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk,  he  gave  out  this  rhyme,  therein  vaunting  it  tot  impregnable : 

Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 

Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

1  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney. 

Meaning  thereby  King  Henry  II,,  then  quietly  possessed  of  London, 
whilst  some  others  places  did  resist  him :  though  afterwards  he  so  humbled 
this  Hugh,  that  he  was  fain  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  pledges  for  his 
loyalty,  to  redeem  this  his  castle  from  being  razed  to  the  ground.  1  meet  with 
a  double  sense  of  this  word  Cockney :  1.  Oneeoaafd  and  eocquet'd,  made  a 
wanton  or  nestle-cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  so  as,  when  grown 
up,  to  be  able  to  endure  no  hardship.  2.  One  utterly  ignorant  of  country 
anairs,  of  husbandry,  and  housewifery,  as  there  practised.  The  original 
thereof,  and  the  tale  of  the  citizen's  son,  who  knew  not  the  language  of  a 
cock,  but  called  it  neighing,  is  commonly  known. 

London  lick-penny. 

The  countryman  coming  up  hither,  by  his  own  experience,  will  easily 
expound  the  meaning  thereoL 

London  bridge  was  made  for  wise  men  to  go  over,  and  fools 

to  go  under. 

Billingsgate  language. 

Billings  was  formerly  a  gate,  and  (as  some  would  make  us  beUeve)  sc 
called  from  Belinus,  the  brother  of  Brennus  :  it  is  now  rather  jcor^tM,  a 
haven,  than  porta,  Billin^gate  language  is  such  as  the  fishwives,  and 
other  rude  people  which  flock  thither,  use  frequently  one  to  another  when 
they  fall  out 

Kirbe's  castle,  and  Megse's  glory  ; 
Spinola*s  pleasure,  and  Fisher's  folly. 

These  were  four  houses  about  the  city,  built  by  citizens,  large  and  sump* 
tuous  above  their  estates.  Fuller  says,  '^  The  first  of  these  is  so  uncastel- 
lated,  and  the  glory  of  the  second  so  obscured,  that  very  few  know  (and  it 
were  needless  to  tell  them)  where  these  houses  stood. 

"  As  for  Spinola,  a  Gcnoan,  made  a  free  denizen,  the  master  and  fiellows 
of  a  college  m  Cambridge  know  too  well  what  he  was,  by  their  expensive 
suit,  Imown  to  posterity  oy  Magdalen-College  case.  If  his  own  oomitrj 
^I  mean  the  Italian)  curse  did  overtake  him,  and  if  the  plagM  of  building 
aid  light  upon  him,  few,  I  believe,  did  pity  him. 

'^  As  for  the  last,  it  was  built  by  Jasper  Fish,  ttm  of  fho  f^^ 
9oe  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  and  a  justice  of  peaee^  vk9 1 
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of  uo  great  wealth  (as  indebted  to  many),  built  here  t  beantiftil  hcoM^ 
with  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  fine  long  alleys  about  it,  called  Dcvonahixf 
House  to  thii  day. 

He  yiRf<  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell. 

This  is  the  periphrasis  of  a  Londoner  at  large.  This  is  called  Bowbell, 
hi'C.iusc  bunging  in  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church;  and  Low  Church,  because 
built  on  bows  or  arches,  saith  my  author.  But  I  haye  been  told,  that  it 
wiis  call*  id  from  the  cross  stone  arches,  or  bows,  on  the  top  of  the  steeple. 
We  leum  from  Stowe,  that  a  mercer,  named  John  Dim,  gaye,  in  1472,  two 
tenements  to  maintain  the  ring^g  of  this  bell  eyery  night,  at  nine  o'clock, 
as  a  signal  fur  the  city  apprentices  and  senrants  to  leaye  off  work. 

St.  Peter  8  in  the  Poor, 

Where's  no  tavern,  alehouse,  or  sign  at  the  door. 

UndiT  correction,  I  conceiye  it  called  ''in  the  poor,"  became  the  Angos- 
tinian  friars,  professing  wilful  poverty  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  poflseased 
more  tliuu  a  moiety  thereof.  Otherwise  this  was  one  of  the  richest  paiishus 
m  London,  and  therefore  might  say,  Ma/o  pauper  voeari  qttam  ease.  How 
ancient  tlie  use  of  signs  in  this  city  on  private  houses  is  to  me  ludmown; 
sure  I  am,  it  was  generally  used  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  lY. 

Good  manners  to  except  my  Lord  Ma^or  of  London. 

This  is  a  corrective  of  such  whose  ezpresnons  are  of  the  largest  siie, 
and  too  general  in  their  extent. 

I  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

That  is,  though  not  so  dubiously  or  daintily,  on  variety  of  eottly  Ji«1mm^ 
yet  as  comfortably,  as  contentedly,  according  to  the  rule,  SatU  mt  ^tiod 
»uJicU  ;  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  better  than  a  surfeit. 

As  old  as  Paul's,  or  as  Paul's  steeple. 

Different  are  the  dates  of  the  a^  thereof,  because  it  had  two  birtlis  or 
bcginninf» ;  one  when  it  was  onginally  co-founded  by  King  Ethelbert, 
with  the  body  of  the  church,  anno  610  ;  another  when  burnt  with  light- 
ning, and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  1087. 

lie  is  only  fit  for  Ruffians' -hall. 

West  Smithfield  (now  the  horse-market)  was  formerly  called  (says  the 
Continuer  of  Stowe's  Annals)  Ruffians' -hall,  wh^re  ruffians  met  oaraally, 
and  othewise,  to  try  masteries  with  sword  and  buckler.  Fuller  remarks, 
that  a  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer ;  so  called,  because  endeaToiuiiig 
*J0  make  that  side  to  swag  or  weigh  down  whereon  he  engageth. 

A  loyal  heart  may  he  landed  under  Traitors'  bridge. 

This  is  a  bridge  under  which  is  an  entrance  into  the  Tower,  oyer  agnnit 
Pink-gate,  formerly  fatal  to  those  who  landed  there ;  therebeuig  a  mutter- 
ing that  such  never  came  forth  alive,  as  dying,  to  say  no  worse  thereiii, 
without  any  le^al  trial.  The  proverb  importcth,  that  passiye  ianooenee, 
overpowered  with  adversaries,  may  be  accused  without  cause^  and  db^oied 
of  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 
To  cast  water  into  the  Thames. 

That  is,  to  give  to  them  who  had  plenty  before ;  which,  notwitliituiii^ 
lag,  is  the  duC)  general  of  the  world. 
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He  must  take  a  house  in  Turn-again  Lane. 

This,  in  old  records,  is  called  Wind-again  Lane,  and  lleth  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  goiuff  down  to  Fleet-ditch,  haying  no  exit  at  one  end. 
It  is  spoken  of  and  to  Siose  who  take  prodigal  or  other  yicious  and  de* 
Btructive  courses. 

He  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  threshold  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Fleet  is  a  place  notoriously  known  for  a  prison,  so  called  from  Fleet- 
brook  running  hj  it,  to  which  many  are  committed  for  their  contempts, 
and  more  for  their  debts.  The  proverb  is  applicable  to  such  who  never 
owed  ought :  or  having  run  into  debt,  have  crept  out  of  it,  so  that  now 
they  may,  triumphare  m  hostico^  defy  danger  ana  arrests,  &e. 

All  goeth  down  Gutter- lane. 

Gutter-lane  (the  ri^ht  spelling  whereof  is  Guthnm-lane,  from  him  the 
once  owner  thereof)  is  a  small  lane  (inhabited  anciently  by  goldbeaters) 
leading  out  of  Cheapside,  east  of  Foster-lane.  The  proverb  is  applied  to 
those  who  spend  all  in  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  mere  belly  gods ;  Gutter 
being  Latin  for  the  throat. 

As  lame  as  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate. 

St.  Giles  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  of  noble  extraction,  but  quitted  all 
for  <i  solitary  life.  He  was  visited  with  lameness  (whether  natund  or 
casual  I  know  not) ;  but  the  tradition  goes,  that  he  desired  not  to  be  healed 
thereof  for  his  greater  mortification.  Cripplegate  was  so  called  before  the 
Conquest,  from  cripples  begging  of  passengers  therein. 

This  proverb  may  seem  guilty  of  fake  heraldry,  lameness  on  lameness ; 
and,  in  common  discourse,  is  spoken,  rather  merrily  than  mournfully,  of 
such  who,  for  some  slight  hurt,  lag  behind ;  and  sometimes  is  applied  to 
those  who,  out  of  laziness,  counterfeit  infirmity. 

You  are  all  for  the  hoistings  or  hustings. 

It  is  spoken  of  those,  who,  by  pride  or  passion,  are  elated  or  mounted 
to  a  pitch  above  the  due  proportion  of  their  birth,  quality  or  estate.  It 
Cometh  from  Hustings,  the  principal  and  highest  court  in  London  (as  also 
in  Winchester,  Lincoln,  York,  &c.) ;  so  called  from  the  French  word  hausser, 
to  raise  or  lift  up. 

They  agree  like  the  clocks  of  London. 

I  nnd  this  among  both  the  French  and  Italian  proverbs  for  an  instance 
of  disagreement 

Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife,  to  PaaPs  for  a  man,  and 
to  Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a  whore,  a  knaye, 
and  a  jade. 

Gray's  Inn  for  walks,  Lincoln's  Inn  for  a  wall. 

The  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the  Middle  for  a  hall. 

He  has  studied  at  Whittington's  College. 

That  IB,  he  has  been  confined  in  Newgate,  which,  mys  Maitland,  was 
rebuilt  a..d.  1423,  according  to  the  wUl  of  Sir  Bichard  Whittington.  lo 
Newgate  there  is  a  room  called  Xitn^m't,  wheaoe  a  debtor  confined  thcN 
^  called  a  Tofi^imne. 
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Webtmixster. 
Tlicre  \n  no  redemption  from  Hell. 

Till -re  is  a  iilacc.  partly  luder  and  partly  by  the  Excbeqoer  Chamher 
rommiMiIy  calii«]  II ill  (I  could  wish  it  htid  another  name,  sceinv  it  is  ill 
jrstiii*^  witli  idj^d  UitiU),  formerly  appointed  a  prison  for  the  Ein^s  debtorBj 
wlio  never  were  freed  from  thcnco  until  they  had  puid  their  utmost  due. 

Ak  lon<2;  an  Meg[;  of  Westminster.         • 

Tliid  is  applied  to  persons  very  tall,  especially  if  they  ha^B  hopple  height 
wantin<^  brcailtli  pn>portionablc.  That  tbere  ever  was  such  a  giant- woman 
( aiiiiot  h'  proved  Iiy  any  good  witness ;  I  pass  not  for  a  late  lyin?  pam- 
iilibt,  entith-d  *'  Story  of  a  monstrous  tall  yira^,  called  Long  Mog<^  oi 
Nv«*dtininster ;"  tlie  writer  of  which  thinks  it  mi?ht  relate  to  a  great  gun 
Iviii-;  in  the  'J'ower,  called  Lon^  ^^^^'ggy  in  troublesome  times  brought  tc 
W'est  mi  lister,  wliere  for  some  time  it  continued.  Fuller  nav^  that  the 
lar;ri-  ^rave  stoiK;  shewn  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  in  NVcstminstci 
AhlM  V,  said  to  cover  her  body,  was  placed  over  a  number  of  monlu  who 
died  of  the  plague,  and  were  all  buned  in  one  grave. 

NOBFOLE. 

Norfolk  dumplings. 

T}iis  refers  not  to  the  stature  of  their  bodies,  but  to  the  fiire  they  oobip 
monly  fetnl  on,  and  much  delight  in. 

A  Yarmontli  capon. 

That  is,  n  red  herring ;  more  herrings  being  taken  than  capoiu  bred  heie. 
So  the  Italian  friars  (when  disposed  to  cat  flesh  on  Fridays;  call  a  oa|wn 
fnteem  i  corte  :  a  fish  out  of  the  coop. 

lie  18  arrested  by  the  Bailiff  of  Mershland. 

That  is,  elapptrd  on  the  back  by  an  ague,  which  is  incident  to  strangea 
at  firHt  coming  into  this  low,  femiy  and  unwholesome  country. 

Gimmingham,  Trimmingham,  Knapton,  and  Trunch, 
'  North  Repps,  and  South  Repps,  are  all  of  a  bunch. 

These  are  names  of  parishes  lying  close  together. 

There  never  was  a  Paston  poor,  a  Hey  den  a  coward^  nor  a 
Cornwallis  a  fool. 

You  cannot  spell  Yarmouth  steeple  right. 

Yarmouth  spire  being  crooked,  or  awry,  this  is  a  play  upon  the  woid 
riffht.     This  saying  is  likewise  applied  to  Chesterfield  spire  in  Derbyihire. 

NOUTHAMPTONSHIIIE. 

The  Mayor  of  Northampton  opens  oysters  with  his  dagger.  .- 

To  keep  them  at  a  sufEcicnt  distance  irom  his  nose.     For  ttdM  toVli 
being  tagnty  miles  from  tlie  sea,  fish  may  well  be  presumed  stale  tiie^iafalp 
jj  Yet  have  I  heard  (saith  tlie  Doctor)  tliat  oysters,  put  up  with  Mny^a||| 

ii  carried  in  the  cool,  wore  weekly  brought  fresh  ana  good  to  Altihrr^  '^Sa 

I  hou8()  of  the  Lord  Spencer,  at  equal  distance :  and  it  is  no  wonder  -,  j 

1  myself  have  eaten  iu  Warwickshire,  above   eighty  milei  ficom  T^  ^^ 
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oysters  sent  A-om  that  city,  fresh  and  good ;  and  they  must  bare  been 
carried  some  miles  before  they  came  there. 

He  that  would  eat  a  butter' d  faggot,  let  him  go  to  Northampton. 

I  have  heard  that  King  James  should  speak  this  of  Newmarket ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  may  better  be  applied  to  this  town,  the  dearest  in  England 
for  fuel)  where  no  coals  can  come  by  water,  and  little  wood  doth  grow  on 
land. 

One  proverb  there  is  of  this  county,  which  I  wonder  how  Dr.  Fuller, 
being  native  hereof,  could  miss,  unless  perchance  he  did  studiously  emit 
it,  as  reflecting  disgrace  on  a  market-town  therein. 

Brackley  breed,  better  to  hang  than  feed. 

Brackley  is  a  decayed  market-town  and  borough  in  Northamptonshire, 
not  far  from  Banbury,  which  abounding  with  poor,  and  trouoling  the 
country  about  with  beggars,  came  into  disgrace  with  its  neighbours.  I 
hear  that  now  this  place  is  grown  industrious  and  thriving,  ana  endeavours' 
to  wipe  off  the  scandal. 

NOETHUMBEELAND. 

From  Berwick  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles  over. 

That  is,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  parallel  to  that  Scrip- 
ture expression.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

To  take  Hector's  cloak. 

That  is,  to  deceive  a  friend,  who  confideth  in  his  faithfulness.  When 
Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  anno  1569,  was  routed  in  the 
rebellion  he  had  raised  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  hid  himself  in  the 
house  of  one  Hector  Armstrong,  of  Harlaw,  in  this  county,  having  confi- 
dence he  would  be  true  to  him,  who,  notwithstanding,  for  money,  betrayed 
him  to  the  regent  of  Scotland.  It  was  observable,  that  this  Hector  bemg 
before  a  rich  man,  fell  poor  of  a  sudden,  and  so  hated  generally,  that  he 
never  durst  go  abroad ;  msomuch,  that  the  proverb,  to  take  Hector's  cloak, 
is  continued  to  this  day  among  them  in  the  sense  above  mentioned. 

We  will  not  lose  a  Scot. 

That  is,  anything,  how  inconsiderable  soever,  that  we  can  save  or  re- 
cover. During  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  they  had  little  esteem 
of,  and  less  affection  for,  a  Scotchman  in  the  Englidi  border. 

He  has  the  Newcastle  burr  in  his  throat. 

Canny  Newcastle. 
Canny,  in  the  northern  dialect,  means  fine,  neat,  handsome,  &c. 

A  Scottish  man  -and  a  Newcastle  grindstone  travel  all  the 

world  over. 

The  Scots  are  great  travelkis  into  foreign  parte ;  moit  for  maintenance, 
many  for  accompBshmento.  And  Newoastle  grindstones,  being  the  best 
of  their  kind,  must  needs  be  carried  fiur  and  near* 

If  they  come,  they  come  not;  0n4 
If  they  come  not,  they  come. 
TLo  cattle  of  peof^UfuiglMmk  "un  ptstore^ 
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did  by  eaftom  Qfe  to  return  to  their  home  at  night,  unless  intercepted  ty 
the  ft^Be-booten  and  borderers.  If,  therefore,  those  borderers  came,  then 
cattle  came  not :  If  they  came  not,  their  cattle  surely  returned. 

NoTTnrOHAMSHISB. 

As  wise  as  a  man  of  Gotham. 

It  passes  for  the  periphrasis  of  a  fool,  and  a  hundred  fopperies  are  feigned 
and  fathered  on  the  town's-folk  of  Gotham,  a  Tillage  in  this  county.  Here 
two  things  may  be  observed. 

1.  Men  in  all  ages  have  made  themselyes  merry  with  singling  out  some 
ijaoe,  and  fixing  the  staple  of  stupidity  and  stolidity  therein.  So  the 
Fhry^ans  in  Asia,  the  Aoderitte  in  Thraee,  and  Boeotians  in  Greece,  were 
notorious  for  dulmen  and  blockheads. 

2.  These  places,  thus  slighted  and  scoffed  at,  afforaed  some  as  witty  ani 
wise  persons  as  the  world  produced.  So  Democritus  was  an  Abderite, 
Plutarch  a  Boeotian,  &c.     Hence  Juyenal  wdl  concludes. 

Summon  posse  viroa  et  moffna  exempla  daturoSf 
Vervecum  in  patria  craasoque  sub  aere  naaei. 
As  for  Gotham,  it  doth  breed  as  wise  People  as  any  which  causdeealy 
lauffh  at  their  simplicity.  Sure  I  am,  Mr.  William  de  Gotham,  fifth  mastef 
of  Michael  House,  in  Cambridge,  1336,  and  twice  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  as  grave  a  governor  as  that  age  did  afford.  SapierUum  oeiafm»,^ 
Ilor. 

The  little  smith  of  Nottingham, 

Wlio  doth  the  work  that  no  man  can. 

Who  this  little  smith  and  great  workman  was,  ard  when  he  lived,  I 
know  not ;  and  have  cause  to  suspect,  that  this  of  Nottingham  is  a  peri- 
phrasis of  nemoj  oitTiQ^  or  a  person  who  never  was.  By  way  of  sarcaam 
it  is  applied  to  such  who,  being  conceited  of  thei"  own  skill,  pretend  U 
the  achieving  of  impossibilities. 

OXFOBDSHIBE. 

You  were  born  at  Hogs-Norton. 

This  is  a  village  properly  called  Hoch-NortDU,  whose  inhabitants  (it 
seems  formerly)  were  so  rustical  in  their  behaviour,  that  boorish  and  clown- 
ish people  are  said  to  be  bom  there.  But  whatever  the  people  were,  the 
name  was  enough  to  occasion  such  a  proverb. 

Like  Banbury  tinkers,  that  in  mending  one  hole  make  three. 

This  proverb  Kay  hath  given  to  Northamptonshire,  but  there  beiBg  no 
place  called  Banbury  in  that  county,  it  is  conveyed  hither. 

To  take  a  Burford  bait. 

This,  it  seems,  is  a  bait  not  to  stay  the  stomaeh,  but  to  lose  t>»e  wi' 
thereby,  as  resolved  at  last  into  drunkenness. 

Banbury  veal,  cheese  and  cakes. 

In  the  English  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  it  was,  through  the 
rector  s  mistake,  printed  Banbury  zeal,  &c.  vide  Autorem. 

Oiford  knives,  London  wives. 
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Testons  are  gone  to  Oxford  to  study  in  Brazen -nose. 

This  began  about  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Kin^  Henry  the  Eighth,  at 
inch  time  as  he  debased  the  coin,  alloying  of  it  with  copper  ^which  com- 
mon people  confound  with  bran),  it  continued  till  about  tne  middle  ol 
Queen  £uzabeth,  who  by  degrees  called  ii  all  the  adidterated  coin.  jTm- 
ione  and  our  English  tester  come  from  the  Italian  tetta^  8ifi:ni^ring  a  head, 
because  that  money  was  stamped  with  a  head  on  one  side.  Oopatieky  in 
hi^h  i  utch,  hath  the  same  sense;  i,  4.  Nummua  eapiiatua;  money  with 
a  head  upon  it. 

Send  verdingales  to  Broad-gates,  In  Oxford. 
^  For  they  were  so  great,  that  the  wearers  could  not  enter  (except  going 
sidelong  at  any  ordmary  door.  Thoueh  they  have  been  long  disn^d  in 
Euffland,  yet  the  fashion  of  them  is  well  enough  known.  They  are  used 
stiu  by  the  Spanish  women,  and  the  Italian  hving  under  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, and  they  call  them  by  a  name  signifying  cover-infant  {jptarda- 
infantes)^  because  they  were  first  brought  into  use  to  hide  great  beUies. 
Of  the  name  yerdingal  I  have  not  met  with  a  good,  that  is,  true  etymology. 
Some,  obserres  Fuller,  **  deduce  the  name  from  the  Belgic  verdgardy  fde- 
rived,  they  say,  from  virg,  a  virgin,  and  garder^  to  keep,  to  nreserve,)  as 
used  to  secure  modesty,  and  keep  wantons  at  a  distance.  Others  more 
truly  fetch  it  from  vertu  and  gaUe,  because  the  scab  and  bane  thereof;  the 
first  inventress  thereof  being  known  for  a  light  housewife,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  modesty,  sought  to  cover  her  shame,  and  the  frxdts  of  her 
wantonness." 

Rutlandshire. 

Drayton's  Polyolhion. 
Rutland  Raddleman. 

That  is,  perchance,  Eeddleman,  a  trade,  and  that  a  poor  one  only,  is 
this  counly,  whence  men  bring  on  their  backs  a  pack  of  red  stones  oi 
ochre,  which  they  sell  to  the  neighbouring  counties  for  the  marking  of 
sheep. 

Stretton  in  the  Street,  where  shrews  meet. 
An  Uppingham  trencher. 
This  town,  it  is  presumed,  was  once  famous  for  trencher  making. 

Shbopshibe. 
He  that  fetches  a  wife  from  Shrewsbury,  must  carry  her  into 

Staffordshire,  or  else  he  shall  hve  in  Cumberland. 

The  staple  wit  of  this  vulgar  proverb,  consisting  solely  in  similitude  of 
sound,  is  scarce  worth  the  inserting. 

SoiiEBSETSHIBE. 

*Ch  was  hore  at  Taunton  Dean  ;  where  should  I  he  bore  else  ? 
That  is  a  parcel  of  ground  round  about  Taunton,  very  pleasant  and 
populous  (containing  many  parishes),  and  so  fruitfiU,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  with  the  zvn  and  zoU  alone,  that  it  needs  no  manuring  at  all.  The 
peasantry  therein  are  as  rude  as  rich,  and  so  highly  conceited  of  their  own 
country,  that  they  conceive  it  a  disparagement  to  be  bom  in  any  othec 
idace. 
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The  beggars  of  Bath. 

Many  m  that  place ;  some  natives  there,  others  repairing  tLither  from 
■11  parts  of  the  land ;  the  poor  for  alms,  the  pained  for  ease. 

Wellington  round-heads. 
ProYtTbial  formerly  in  Taunton  for  a  yiolent  fiEinatic. 

Bristol  milk. 

That  is,  sherry-sack,  which  is  the  entertainment,  of  course,  which  the 
courteous  liristolians  present  to  strangers,  when  first  visiting  their  city. 

As  old  as  Glastonbury  torre. 

The  torrc,  t.  e.  the  Tower,  so  called  from  the  Latin^rm,  stands  upon' 
a  round  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  level,  and  may  be  seen  far  off.     It  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  the  steeple  of  a  church  that  had  formerly  stood  upon 
that  hill,  though  now  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  remain. 

All  Ilchester  is  gaol. 
Intimating  that  the  people  of  the  town  are  as  hard-hearted  as  the  gaoler. 

Stapfordshirb. 

CamderCs  Britannia,  in  this  County, 
In  April,  Dove's  flood 

Is  worth  a  king's  ^ood. 

Dove  is  a  river  partmg  this  and  Derbyshire,  whiclu  when  it  overflows 
its  banks  in  April,  is  the  NUua  of  Staffordshire,  muchcMittling  the  meadows 
thereof. 

Idem  ibid. 
Wotton  under  Weaver, 

Where  God  came  never. 

This  profane  proverb,  it  seems,  took  its  wicked  original  from  the  situ 
ation  of  Wotton,  covered  with  hills  from  the  light  of  the  sun ;  a  dismal 
place,  as  report  represents  it. 

The  devil  run  through  thee  booted  and  spurred  with  a  scythe 

on  his  back. 

This  is  Sedgely  curse.    Mr,  HotceL 

SurroLK. 

Suffolk  milk. 

This  was  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  cer- 
tainly most  wholesome  for  man's  body,  because  of  God's  own  choosi^  for 
his  own  people.  No  countv  in  England  affords  better  and  sweeter  oi  this 
kind,  lying  opposite  to  IloUand,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  is  the  hest 
dairy  in  Christendom. 

Suffolk  fair  maids. 

It  seems  the  God  of  nature  hath  been  bountifol  in  giving  them  beauti- 
ful complexions ;  which  I  am  willing  to  believe,  so  far  forth  as  it  fizeth 
not  a  comparative  disparagement  on  the  same  sex  in  other  places. 

The  Suffolk  whine. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  counties  are  distinguished  for  some  peculiaritieik 
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The  inhabit&Qts  of  Suffolk,  speaking  in  a  whining  tone,  are  thus  par- 
ticularized. 

You  are  in  the  liigh-way  to  Needham. 

Needham  is  a  market  town  in  this  county ;  according  to  the  wit  of  the 
vulgar,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  high-way  thither  which  do  hasten  to 
poverty. 

Beccles  for  a  puritan,  Bungay  for  the  poor, 

Halesworth  for  a  drunkard,  and  Bilborough  for  a  whore. 

Between  Cowhithe  and  merry  Cassingland, 
The  devil  sh — t  Benacre,  look  where  it  stands. 
It  seems  this  place  is  infamous  for  its  bad  situation. 

Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  or  any  thing,  except 

Sujffolk  cheese. 

Suffolk  cheese,  from  its  poverty,  is  frequently  the  subject  of  much 
humour. 

SuBHEY. 
The  Vale  of  Holms-dale 

Was  never  won,  never  shall. 

This  proverbial  rhyme  hath  one  part  of  history,  the  other  of  prophecy. 
As  the  first  is  certainly  untrue,  so  the  second  is  frivolous,  and  not  to  he 
heeded  by  sober  persons,  as  neither  any  other  of  the  like  nature. 

Go  to  Battersea,  to  be  cut  for  the  simples. 

The  origin  of  this  proverb  being  forgotten,  people  not  over-burthened 
with  wit,  are  recommended  to  go  to  Battersea  to  be  cut  for  the  simples. 
In  former  times  the  London  apothecaries  used  to  make  &  summer  excursion 
to  l^attersca,  to  see  the  medicmal  herbs,  called  simples,  cut  at  the  proper 
season,  wliich  the  market-gardeners  in  that  neighbourhood  were  ois- 
tinguished  for  cultivating. 

Sutton  for  mutton,  Cashalton  for  beeves, 
Epsom  for  wliores,  and  Ewel  for  thieves. 

Godalmin  rabbits. 

The  deception  practised  by  a  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  pretended  to  be  delivere< 
of  rabbits,  rendered  the  inhabitants  subject  to  this  term  of  reproach 
There  is  another  appellation  equally  obnoxious  to  the  to¥ms-pcople,  viz. 
Godalmin  cats. 

Putney. 

According  to  vulvar  tradition,  says  Grose,  the  churches  of  Putney  and 
Fulham  were  built  by  two  sisters,  who  had  but  one  hammer  between  them, 
which  they  interchanged,  by  throwing  it  across  the  river,  on  a  word  agreed 
between  them :  those  on  the  Surrey  side  made  use  of  the  words,  JPut  ii 
nigh  I  those  on  the  opposite  shore,  Heave  itJuU  home  I  whence  the  churehos, 
and  from  them  the  villages,  were  called  Putnigh  and  Fulhome,  once  o.c- 
rup^  to  Putney  and  Fulham. 
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Sussex. 

A  Chichester  lobster,  a  Selsey  cockle,  an  Aruudel  mullet, 
Pulborough  eel,  an  Amberley  trout,  a  Rye  herring,  a  Boun 
wheat-ear, 
Are  the  best  in  their  kind,  understand  it  of  those  that  are  taken  in  this 

country. 

Wabwigkshibb. 

The  bear  wants  a  tail,  and  cannot  be  lion. 

This  proverb  is  thus  explained  by  Fuller .  <*  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  derived  his  peoigree  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick,  on 
which  title  he  gave  their  crest,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff.  And  when  he 
was  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  high  title  of  his  Excellency, 
disusing  his  own  coat  of  the  green  Uon,  with  two  tails,  he  signed  all  in- 
struments with  the  crest  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff.  lie  was  then  sus- 
pected by  many  of  his  jealous  adversaries,  to  hatch  an  ambitious  design  to 
make  himself  absolute  commander  (as  the  lion  is  king  of  beasts)  oyer  the 
1  iOw  Countries ;  whereupon  some  foes  to  his  faction,  and  friends  to  Dutch 
freedom,  wrote  under  his  crest,  set  up  in  public  places : 

Ursa  caret  eauda,  turn  queat  esse  leo. 
The  bear  he  never  can  prevul 
To  lion  it,  for  want  of  tail. 
Nor  is  ursa,  in  the  feminine,  merely  placed  to  make  the  vein ;  but  bccaoae 
naturalists  observe  in  bears,  that  the  female  is  always  strongest." 

This  proverb  is  applied  to  such,  who,  not  content  witii  their  conditioii, 
aspire  to  what  is  above  their  worth  to  deserve,  or  power  to  achief^ 

Westmobeland. 

Let  liter  Pendragon  do  what  he  can. 
The  river  Eden  will  run  as  it  ran. 

Parallel  to  that  Latin  verse, 

2^aturam  expeUasfure&  Ueet  usque  reeurret. 

Tradition  reporteth,  that  liter  Pendragon  had  a  design  to  fortifV  ths 
castle  of  Pendragon,  in  this  county.  In  order  whereto,  with  muen  art 
and  industry,  he  invited  and  tempted  the  river  Eden  to  forsake  his  old 
channel,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

As  crafty  as  a  Kendal  fox. 

WiLTBHIBE. 

It  is  done  secundum  umm  Sarum, 

This  proverb  coming  out  of  the  church,  hath  since  enlarged  itself  into 
a  civil  use,  sienifying  things  done  with  exactness,  according  to  role  and 
precedent.  Osmund^  Bishop  of  Sarum,  about  tibie  year  1090,  made  that 
ordinal,  or  office,  which  was  generally  received  all  over  the  land,  ao  that 
churches  thenceforward  easily  understood  one  another,  speaking  the  ntaoA 
words  in  their  liturgy. 
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Wiltshire  moon-rakers. 

A  joke  upon  some  rustics  of  Wiltshire,  who  seeing  the  figorc  .»f  th« 
mooU)  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  rake  it  out  of  the  pond. 

Salisbury  Plain  is  seldom  without  a  thief  or  twain. 

WOBCESTEBSHIBE. 

It  shall  be  done  when  the  king  cometh  to  Wogan. 

That  is,  never. 

You  may  as  well  sip  up  the  Severn,  and  swallow  Mavern. 
Applied  to  persons  proposing  impossible  things. 

YOBKSHIBE. 

From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax, —  deliver  us. 

This  is  part  of  the  beggars'  and  vagrants' litany.  Of  these  three  fright- 
ful thin^  unto  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  least  fear  the  first,  con- 
ceiting it  the  farthest  from  them.  Hull  is  terrible  to  them  as  a  town  of 
food  govemmcntj  where  beggars  meet  with  punitiYe  charity ;  and,  it  is  to 
e  feared,  are  oftenor  corrected  than  amendea.  Halifax  is  formidable  for 
the  law  thereof  whereby  thieves  taken  kiravro^iaptftf  in  the  very  act  of 
stealing  cloth,  are  instantly  beheaded  with  an  engine,  witboot  any  further 
legal  proceeding.  Doubtless,  the  coincidence  of  the  initial  letters  of 
these  tnree  wor&  helped  much  the  setting  on  foot  this  proverb. 

A  Scarborough  warning. 

That  is,  none  at  all,  but  a  sudden  surprise  when  a  mischief  is  felt  be- 
fore it  is  8us{>ectcd.  This  proverb  is  but  of  an  hundred  and  four  years 
standing^,  taking  its  original  from  Thomas  Stafford,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  anno  1557,  with  a  small  company,  seized  on  Scarborough 
Castle  (utterly  destitute  of  provision  for  resistance)  before  the  townsmen 
had  the  least  notice  of  his  approach.  However,  within  six  days,  by  the 
industry  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorehmd,  he  was  taken,  brought  to  liondon, 
and  beheaded,  &c.     Vide  Fuller. 

As  true  steel  as  Rippon  rowels. 

It  is  said  of  trusty  persons,  men  of  metal,  faithful  in  their  employments. 
Rippon,  in  this  connty,  is  a  town  famous  for  the  best  spurs  of  England, 
whose  rowels  may  be  enforced  to  st^ke  through  a  shilling,  and  will  break 
sooner  than  bow. 

A  Yorkshire  way-bit. 

That  is,  an  overplus  not  accounted  in  the  reckoning,  which  sometimes 
proves  as  much  as  all  the  rest.  Ask  a  countryman  how  many  miles  it  is 
to  such  a  town,  and  he  will  return  commonly,  so  many  miles  and  a  way-biK 
Which  way-bit  is  enough  to  make  the  weary  traveller  surfeit  of  the  length 
thereof.  But  it  is  not  vray-bit,  though  generally  so  pronounced,  but  ««#• 
Vit,  a  pure  Torkshirism,  which  is  a  small  bit  in  tine  northern  langnage. 

Merry  Wakefield. 
What  peculiar  cause  of  mirth  this  town  hath  above  others,  ~  do  cot 
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know,  and  dare  not  too  curiously  enquire.  Sure  it  is  seated  in  a  fruitfuj^ 
soil,  and  cheap  country ;  and,  where  good  cheer  and  company  are  i\€* 
premises,  mirtn  (in  common  consequence)  will  be  the  conclusion. 

Pendle,  Ingleborough,  and  Penigent, 
Are  the  three  highest  hills  between  Scotland  and  Trent : 
And,  which  is  more  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 

Pendle,  Penigent,  and  Ingleborough, 

Are  the  three  highest  hills  all  England  thorough. 

Those  three  hills  are  in  sight  of  each  other ;  Pendle  on  the  edge  of 
Lancashire ;  Penigent,  and  Ingleborough,  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
not  far  from  Westmoreland.  These  tm-ee  are  indeed  the  highest  hills  in 
Knzlund,  not  comprehending  Wales.  But  in  Wales  I  think  Snowdon,. 
Caderidris,  and  Pumllimmon  are  higher. 

When  Sheffield  Park  is  ploughed  and  sown, 

Then  little  England  hold  thine  own. 

It  hath  been  ploughed  and  sown  these  six  or  seven  years. 

If  Bray  ton  bargh,  and  Hambleton  hough,  and  Burton  bream. 

Were  all  in  thy  belly,  it  would  never  be  team. 

It  is  spoken  oi  a  covetous  and  insatiable  person,  whom  nothing  will 
content.  Erayton,  Hambleton,  and  Burton,  are  places  between  Cawood 
and  Pontefract,  in  thb  county.  Bra^rton  Bargh  is  a  small  hill  in  a  pldn 
country  covered  with  wood.  Bargh^  in  the  iforthem  dialect,  is  properly  a 
horse-way  up  a  steep  hill ;  though  here  it  be  taken  for  the  hill  itself. 

When  Dighton  is  pulled  down, 

Hull  shall  become  a  great  town. 

This  is  rather  a  prophecy  than  a  proverb.  Dighton  is  a  small  town, 
not  a  mile  distant  from  IIull,  and  was  in  the  time  of  the  late  wars  for  the 
most  part  pulled  down.     Let  Hull  make  the  best  they  can  of  it. 

When  Roseberry  Toppinge  wears  a  cappe. 

Let  Cleveland  then  beware  of  clap. 

Cleveland  in  the  clay, 

Bring  in  two  soles  and  carry  one  away. 

Cleveland  is  that  part  of  Yorkshire  which  borders  upon  the  Bishoprie 
of  Durham,  where  the  ways  in  winter  time  are  very  foul  and  deep. 

You  have  eaten  some  Hull  cheese, 
t.  e.  Are  drunk.    Hull  is  famous  for  strong  ale. 

When  all  the  world  shall  be  aloft,. 
Then  Hallam- shire  shall  be  God's  croft. 

Winkabauk  and  Temple-brough 

Will  buy  all  England  through  and  through. 

Winkaoank  is  a  wood  upon  a  hill  near  Sheffield,  where  there  -are  some 
remainders  of  an  old  camp.  Temple-brough  stands  between  the  Kothef 
iind  the  Don,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  elace  where  these  twt 
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Hrers  meet.  It  is  a  sqtiare  plat  of  ground,  encompassed  by  two  trenche«. 
Belden  often  enquired  for  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  god  Thor,  which 
he  said  was  near  Botherham.  This  probably  might  be  i^  if  we  allow  the 
name  for  any  argument :  besides,  there  is  a  pool  not  far  from  it  called  Jor^ 
dan'dam,  which  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Jor,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  god  Thor,  and  Don,  the  name  of  the  river. 

Shake  a  bridle  over  a  Yorkshire  man's  grave,  and  he  will  arise 
and  steal  a  horse. 
Yorkshiremen  are  particularly  fond  of  horses. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LOCAL  PEOVERBS. 

John  Bull. 

A  name  commonly  used  to  signify  an  Englishman,  adopted  from  Swift's 
ludicrous  History  or  Europe,  under  which  appellation  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  therein  personifiea. 

Dunmow  bacon,  and  Doncaster  daggers, 

Monmouth  caps,  and  Lemster  wool, 

Derby  ale,  and  London  beer. 

There  is  a  current  story,  that  the  prior  and  conrent  of  Dunmow  were 
obliged,  by  their  charter,  to  give  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  man,  who,  coming 
witii  his  wife,  should  depose  both  of  them,  that  they  had  been  married 
a  twelve-month,  and  neither  of  them  had  at  any  time  repmted. 

Neust  of  a  neustness. 

t.  e.  Almost  the  same.  An  expression  very  current  in  Berkshire,  about 
Binfield. 

Little  England  beyond  Wales. 
«'.  e.  Pembrokeshire. 

Little  London  beyond  Wales. 

t.  e.  Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey ;  both  so  called,  because  the  in- 
habitants speak  good  English:  indeed,  in  Pembrokeshire  many  of  the 
people  can  speak  no  Welsh. 

There's  great  doings  in  the  North  when  they  bar  their  doors 

with  tailors. 
There's  great  stirring  in  the  North  when  old  wives  ride  scout. 
Three  great  evils  come  out  of  the  North ;    a  cold  wind,  a 

cunning  knave,  and  a  shrinking  cloth. 
Rynt  you,  witch,  quoth  Besse  Locket  to  her  mother.     Chesh, 
Down  came  Tit,  and  away  tumbled  she  arsy-varsy.  Berlyshire. 
No  more  sib  [a-kin]  than  sieve  and  riddle,  that  grew  both  in 

a  wood  together.     Ohe%hw$. 
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8C0TTTSH  PBOYEBBS. 

A. 
Abundance  o'  law  braks  nae  law. 
A  brade  house  never  skail^d. 
A  dog  winna  yowl  if  ye  fell  him  wi'  a  bane. 
A  drink  is  shorter  than  a  tale. 
A  dry  summer  ne'er  made  a  dear  peck. 
A  dumb  man  wins  nae  law. 
Ae  bird  i'  the  hand  is  worth  ten  fleeing. 
Ae  ha'f  o*  the  warld  kens  na  how  the  ither  ha*f  hf«»« 
Ae  hand  winna  wash  the  ither  for  nought. 
Ae  hour's  cauld  will  suck  out  seven  years'  heat. 
Aft  counting  keeps  h'eends  lang  thegither. 
Aft  times  the  cautioner  pays  the  debt. 
A  fu'  purse  never  lacks  freends. 
A  gude  tale  is  na  the  war  to  be  twice  tald. 
A  gude  name  is  sooner  tint  than  won. 
A  gude  fallow  is  a  costly  name. 
A  handfu'  o'  trade  is  worth  a  gowpen  o'  gowd. 
A  hungry  man's  ay  angry. 
A  lass  that  has  mony  wooers  aft  wails  the  want. 
Ale  sellers  shou'd  na  be  tale  tellers. 
A  light  purse  makes  a  heavy  heart. 
A'  Stuarts  are  na  sib  to  the  king. 
A'  things  are  gude  untry'd. 
A  man  canna  bear  a'  his  ain  kin  on  his  back. 
A  man  at  five  may  be  a  fool  at  fifteen. 
A  man  may  be  kind,  an'  gie  little  o'  his  gear. 
A  man  is  weel  or  wae,  as  he  thinks  himsel  sae. 
A  man  has  nae  mair  gudes  than  he  gets  gude  o^« 
A  misty  morning  may  be  a  clear  day. 
A  mouthfu'  o'  meat  may  be  a  townfu'  o'  shansie. 
An  auld  mason  makes  a  gude  barrow-man. 
An  ill  plea  shou'd  be  weel  pled. 
An  ill  turn  is  soon  done. 
Ane  never  tines  by  doing  gude. 
Ane  may  bind  a  sack  before  it  be  fa*. 
Ane  is  na  sae  soon  heal'd  as  hurt. 
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Ane  gets  sma'  thanks  for  tining  his  ain. 

Ane  will  gar  a  hundred  lie. 

A  nod  o'  an  honest  man  is  enough. 

A  rowing  stane  gathers  nae  fog. 

As  broken  a  ship  has  come  to  land. 

As  ready  as  the  king  has  an  egg  in  his  pouch* 

As  tired  as  a  tike  is  o'  lang  kail. 

As  ye  mak'  your  bed  sae  ye  maun  ly  down. 

A  sillerless  man  gangs  fast  through  the  market. 

A  sorrowfu'  heart's  ay  dry. 

A  taking  hand  will  never  want. 

A  tale  never  tines  in  the  telling. 

A  tocherless  dame  sits  lang  at  hame. 

A  toom  pantry  maks  a  thriftless  gude-wife. 

A  turn  weel  done  is  soon  done. 

A  wee  bush  is  better  than  nae  bield. 

A  wee  mouse  can  creep  under  a  great  com  stack. 

A  wee  house  has  a  wide  mou'. 

A  wee  thing  fleys  cowards. 

A  wilfu'  man  should  be  unco  wise. 

Auld  sparrows  are  ill  to  tame. 

Auld  springs  gie  nae  price. 

A'  things  hae  a  beginning. 

A  slothfu'  man  is  a  beggar's  brither. 

A  vaunter  an'  a  liar  are  baith  ae  thing. 

A'  is  na  tint  that's  in  peril. 

A'  is  na  in  hand  that  helps. 

A  toom  purse  maks  a  blate  merchant. 

As  lang  runs  the  fox  as  he  has  feet. 

A  hasty  man  ne'er  wanted  wae. 

A  wight  man  ne'er  wanted  a  weapon. 

A  gi'en  horse  shou'd  na  be  looket  i'  the  moa*. 

A  gude  asker  shou'd  hae  a  gude  nay-say. 

A  dear  ship  stands  lang  i'  the  haven. 

An  evleit  mither  maks  a  sweer  daughter. 

A  rackless  hussie  maks  mony  thieves. 

A  black  shoe  maks  a  blyth  heart. 

A  hungry  man  sees  far. 

A  silly  bairn  is  eith  to  lear. 

A  bawbee  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 

A  greedy  man  God  hates. 

Q  2 
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A  prond  heart  in  a  poor  breast  has  meikle  doulonr  to  dras. 

A  sca'd  man's  head  is  soon  broken. 

Ae  scabbed  sheep  fyles  a'  the  flock* 

A  burnt  bairn  fire  dreads. 

Auld  men  are  twice  bairns. 

A  tattler  is  war  than  a  thief. 

A  borrowed  len  shou'd  gang  btughing  hama* 

A  biyth  heart  maks  a  blooming  yisage. 

Ae  year  a  nurse,  seven  years  a  daw. 

A'  the  keys  of  the  country  hang  na  at  ae  belt. 

As  mony  heads,  as  mony  wits. 

As  the  auld  cock  craws  the  young  cock  learns. 

A  meik  mirrour  is  a  man's  mind. 

As  meikle  upwith,  as  meikle  downwith. 

An  ill  shearer  ne'er  gat  a  gude  hook. 

A  tarrowing  bairn  was  never  fat. 

A  gude  cow  may  hae  an  ill  ca'f. 

A  cock  is  crouse  on  his  ain  midden. 

A  new  besom  sweeps  clean. 

As  sair  fight  wrans  as  crans. 

A  yeeld  sow  was  ne'er  gude  to  grices. 

As  the  carl  riches  he  wretches. 

A  fool  when  he  has  spakeu  has  a'  done. 

An  auld  sack  craves  meikle  clouting. 

An  auld  sack  is  ay  skailing. 

A  fair  fire  maks  a  room  flet. 

An  auld  knave  is  nae  bairn. 

A  gude  yeoman  maks  a  gude  woman. 

A  man  may  speir  the  gate  to  Rome. 

A'  wa'd  hae  a',  a'  wa'd  forgie. 

A  blate  cat  maks  a  proud  mouse. 

As  lang  hves  the  merry  man  as  the  wretch,  for  a'  the  craft  he 

can. 
Ane  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  four  an'  twenty  canna 

gar  him  drink. 
An  illy- willy  cow  shou'd  hae  short  horns. 
A  gude  piece  steel  is  worth  a  penny. 
An  unhappy  man's  cart  is  eith  to  tumble* 
An  auld  hound  bites  sicker. 

A  fair  bride  is  soon  buskit,  an'  a  short  horse  soon  wispit. 
As  gude  baud  as  draw. 
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A.  man  that  is  warned  is  ha*f  armed. 

A  ill  wan  penny  will  cast  down  a  pound. 

A'  the  corn  i'  the  country  is  na  shorn  by  kempers. 

Ae  beggar  is  wae  that  anither  by  the  gate  gae. 

A  travelled  man  hath  leave  to  lie. 

Ae  ill  word  meets  anither,  an'  it  were  at  the  brig  of  London. 

A  hungry  louse  bites  sair. 

A  gende  horse  should  na  be  o'er  sair  spurred. 

A  freend's  dinner  is  soon  dight. 

An  ill  cook  shou'd  hae  a  gude  cleaver. 

A  gude  fallow  tint  never  but  an  ill  fallow's  hsjfuL 

At  open  doors  dogs  come  in. 

Ae  word  afore  is  worth  twa  a-hent. 

A  still  sow  eats  a'  the  draff. 

A  dumb  man  bauds  a'. 

A'  fails  that  fools  think. 

As  the  sow  fills  the  draff  soon. 

A  leil  heart  lied  never. 

As  gude  merchant  tines  as  wins. 

A'  the  speed  is  i'  the  spurs. 

As  sair  greets  the  bairn  that  is  dnng  after  noon,  as  he  that  w 

dung  afore  noon. 
An  ill  life,  an  ill  end. 
Anes  wood  never  wise,  ay  the  war. 
Anes  papt  never  cravit. 
A  great  rooser  was  ne*er  a  gude  rider. 
A  short  tree  stands  lang. 

A  fool  winna  gie  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  o'  London. 
A  mitten' d  cat  ne'er  was  a  gude  hunter. 
A  gangan  fit  is  ay  getting,  an'  it  were  but  a  thorn. 
Ae  swallow  maks  nae  summer. 
A  man  may  spit  in  his  loof,  an'  do  little. 
An  ill  servant  will  ne'er  be  a  gude  master* 
An  hired  horse  tired  never. 
A'  the  winning  is  i'  the  first  bupng. 
Alike  ilka  day  maks  a  clout  on  Sunday. 
A  horse  may  snapper  on  four  feet. 
A'  things  wyte  that  na  weel  fares. 
A'  things  thrive  but  thrice. 
A  Scots  mist  will  weet  an  Englishman  to  t&e  akbu 
Auld  sin,  new  shame* 
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A  man  canna  thrive  except  his  wife  let  him. 

A  bairn  maun  creep  ere  it  gang. 

Ag  lang  as  ye  serve  the  tod  ye  maun  bear  up  his  taxL 

A'  o'ers  are  ill,  but  o'er  the  water  an'  o'er  the  hill. 

A  man  may  woo  whar  he  will,  but  wed  whar  he  is  wierd. 

A  mein  pat  plaid  never  even. 

Amangst  tw6nty-four  fools  no  ae  wise  man. 

Ae  man's  meat  is  anither  man's  poison. 

A  foul  fit  maks  a  fu'  wame. 

A  man  is  a  lion  in  his  ain  cause. 

A  hearty  hand  to  gie  a  hungry  melteth. 

A  cumbersome  cur  in  company  is  hatei^  for  his  miscarrriage. 

A  poor  man  is  fain  o'  little. 

An  answer  is  a  word. 

A  beltless  bairn  canna  lie. 

A  Yule  feast  may  be  done  at  Pasch. 

A  gude  dog  never  barkitboutabane. 

A  fu'  sack  will  tak  a  clout  o'  the  side. 

A.n  ill  hound  comes  halting  hame. 

A'  thing  helps,  quo'  the  wran  when  she  pisht  i'  the  sem. 

A'  cracks,  a'  bears. 

A  boundless  man  comes  to  the  best  hunting. 

A'  things  hae  an  end,  an'  a  puding  has  twa. 

As  gude  bauds  the  stirrup  as  he  that  loups  on. 

A  Scotsman  is  ay  wise  a*hent  the  hand. 

A  new  tout  in  an  auld  horn. 

As  the  fool  thinks  the  bell  clinks. 

A  man  may  see  his  freend  need,  but  winna  see  him  bleed. 

A  freend  is  na  known  but  in  need. 

A'  things  are  gude  unsay' d. 

A  good  goose  indeed,  but  she  has  an  ill  gaislin. 

A'  are  na  maidens  that  wear  bare  hair. 

A  mach  an'  a  horse-shoe  are  baith  alike. 

Airly  crooks  the  tree  that  gude  cammock  ahon'd  be. 

Ae  ounce  o'  mither-wit  is  worth  a  pound  o'  clergy. 

An  inch  o'  a  nag  is  worth  a  span  o'  an  aver. 

A  gude  word  is  as  soon  said  as  an  ill. 

A  spoonfu'  o'  skitter  will  spoil  a  patfu'  o'  skink. 

B. 

Baud  gentry,  braggand  beggars. 
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Be  a  freend  to  yoursel,  an'  ithers  will. 

Be  lang  sick,  that  ye  may  be  soon  hale. 

By  guess,  as  the  blind  man  fell'd  the  dog. 

Better  a  bit  i'  the  morning  than  fast  a'  day. 

Better  a  de'il  than  a  daw. 

Better  a  finger  aff  than  wagging. 

Better  an  auld  maiden  than  a  young  whore. 

Better  a  toom  house  than  an  iU  tenant. 

Better  buy  than  borrow. 

Better  find  iron  than  tine  siller. 

Better  baud  by  a  hair  than  draw  wi'  a  tether. 

Better  hand  loose  than  in  an  ill  tethering. 

Better  kiss  a  knave  than  cast  out  wi*  him. 

Better  keep  weel  than  mak  weel. 

Better  lang  something  than  soon  naething. 

Better  leave  to  my  faes  than  beg  frae  my  freeods. 

Better  skaith  sav'd  than  mends  made. 

Better  sma'  fish  than  nae  fish. 

Better  the  ill  ken'd  than  the  gude  unken'd. 

Better  wait  on  the  cook  than  the  doctor. 

Better  wear  shoon  than  sheets. 

Birth's  gude,  but  breeding's  better. 

Blood's  thicker  than  water. 

Better  sit  idle  than  work  for  nought. 

Better  learn  by  your  neeghbour's  skaith  than  by  your  aia 

Better  ha'f  an  egg  than  toom  doup. 

Better  apple  gien  nor  eaten. 

Better  a  dog  fawn  nor  bark  at  you. 

Boden  gear  stinks. 

Bourd  neither  wi'  me  nor  wi'  my  honour. 

Buy  when  I  bid  you. 

Better  late  thrive  than  never. 

Better  gie  nor  tak. 

Better  bid  the  cooks  nor  the  mediciners. 

Better  saught  wi'  little  aught  nor  care  wi'  mony  a  cow* 

Bring  a  cow  to  the  ha'  an'  she'll  rin  to  the  byre. 

Bear  wealth,  poverty  will  bear  itself. 

Better  gude  sale  nor  gude  ale. 

Better  woo  o'er  midden  nor  o'er  moss. 

Blaw  the  wind  ne'er  so  fast  it  will  lown  at  the  last 

Bind  fluty  find  &mU 
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Better  &<ild  debts  nor  anld  aain. 
Better  ■  foul  in  hand  nor  twa  flying. 
Better  apare  at  the  brierd  nor  at  the  battMO. 
Bind  the  aftck  ere  it  be  fu'. 
Better  be  weel  lured  nor  ill  wan  geir. 
Better  rew  sit  nor  rcw  flit. 
Bourd  im  wi'  bawty,  fear  leit  be  bita  y«. 
Better  »ay  bete  it  is  nor  bere  it  waa, 
Better  plays  a  fu'  wame  nor  a  new  coat. 
Better  be  Lappy  nor  wiae. 
Better  happy  to  court  nor  to  gude  aerricA, 
Better  ae  wit  coft  nor  twa  for  nought. 
Better  bow  nor  brak. 
Better  twa  akaitba  nor  ae  sorrow. 
Better  bairns  greet  nor  bearded  men. 
ilelniit  twa  atools  the  doiip  fa's  down. 
Better  nae  ring  nor  a  ring  o'  a  rash. 
Better  bold  ont  nor  put  out. 
Better  ut  atiU  nor  rise  an'  get  a  fa*. 
Better  leave  nor  want. 

Better  a  little  fire  tliiit  warm*,  nor  a  meikla  tbit  bnnik 
Be  the  aame  thing  that  ye  wa'd  be  ca'd. 
Beauty  but  bounty  b*u1s  nought. 
Beware  of,  Had  1  wiat. 
Better  be  alane  nor  in  ill  company. 
Better  a  begging  mitlier  noi'  a  riding  father. 
Better  spared  than  ill  spent. 
Before  1  wein,  an'  now  1  wat. 
Bonny  siller  ia  aoon  spent. 
Better  ne'er  hne  begun  nor  ne'er  end  it. 
Biting  an  Btariiiig  is  Scots  fowk'a  wooing. 
Bread's  house  skaild  never. 
Bairn's  mither  burst  never. 
Bannocks  are  betler  nor  Dae  kind  o'  bread. 
Better  a  laying  hen  nor  a  lym  crown. 
Better  be  dead  as  out  o'  Casbion. 
Better  bae  a  mouse  i'  the  pat  ae  nae  flesh. 
.Butter  an'  bnm  tronta  gar  maidena  forw  the  winda 
Better  a  clout  nor  a  hole  out. 

C. 
Cou  tinca'd  tita  nnieiT'd. 
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Comes  to  my  hand  like  the  bow  o*  a  pint  Btoc}!* 

Come  wi'  the  wind,  an'  gae  wi*  the  water. 

Confess  debt,  an'  craye  days. 

Com  him  weel,  he'll  work  the  better. 

Count  again  is  na  forbidden. 

Count  like  Jews,  an'  gree  like  brethren. 

Counsel  is  nae  command. 

Credit  keeps  the  crown  o'  the  causeway. 

Credit  is  better  than  ill  won  gear. 

Crooked  carlin,  quo'  the  cripple  to  his  wife. 

Court  to  the  town  an'  whore  to  the  window. 

Cadgers  are  ay  cracking  o*  crooksadles. 

Changes  o'  warks  are  lightening  o'  hearts. 

Charge  your  freend  ere  you  hae  need. 

Cats  eat  what  hussies  spare. 

Cast  na  out  the  auld  water  till  the  new  come  in. 

Cast  a  bane  in  the  de'il's  teeth. 

Crabbit  was,  an'  cause  had. 

Charity  begins  at  hame. 

Come  na  to  the  counsel  unca'd. 

Conditions  mak,  an'  condidona  brak. 

Count  siller  after  a'  your  kin. 

Cauld  cools  the  luve  that  kindles  o'er  hat. 

Cease  your  snaw-baws  casting. 

Come  it  ear',  come  it  late,  in  May  comes  the  cowqnakOb 

Courtesie  is  cumbersome  to  them  that  ken  it  not. 

Chalk  is  na  sheers. 

Clap  a  carl  on  the  culls,  an'  hell  sh — ^t  i'  your  loof. 

D. 

Dammisq  an'  laving  is  gude  sure  fishing. 

Daughters  an'  dead  fish  are  nae  keeping  ware. 

Dauted  bairns  bear  httle. 

Daylight  will  peep  through  a  sma'  hole. 

Death  defies  die  doctor. 

Do  weel,  an'  dread  nae  shame. 

Do  what  ye  ought,  an'  come  what  will. 

Do  as  the  lasses  do,  say  na,  an'  tak  it. 

Double  drinks  are  gude  for  drouth. 

T)ouble  charges  rive  cannons. 

Diink  little,  that  ye  may  drink  laug. 
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Dree  out  the  inch  when  ye  hae  thol'd  the  sjiAo. 

Do  in  hill  as  ye  wa'd  do  in  ha'» 

Do  as  ye  wa*d  be  done  to. 

Do  weel,  and  hae  weeL 

Dame  deim  warily. 

Death  an'  marriage  mak  term-day. 

Draff  is  gude  enough  for  swine. 

Do  the  likeliest,  an'  God  will  do  the  best 

Dead  men  bite  na. 

Daffing  does  naething. 

Dogs  will  redd  swine. 

Dirt  parts  gude  company. 

Drink  an'  drought  come  seenil  thegither. 

Drunken  wife  gat  ay  the  drunken  penny. 

Do  weel,  an'  doubt  nae  man ;  do  ill,  an'  doubt  a' 

Death  at  the  tae  door,  an'  heirship  at  the  tither« 

Dummie  canna  lie. 

E. 

Eagles  catch  nae  flees. 

Eating  an'  drinking  want  but  a  beginnin. 

Either  live  or  die  wi'  honour. 

Every  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain  gate. 

Every  man's  tale  is  gude  till  anither's  be  tanld. 

Every  man  has  his  ain  draff  pock. 

Early  master,  lang  knave. 

Eaten  meat  is  gude  to  pay. 

Eild  wa'd  hae  honour. 

Eenmg  orts  is  gude  morning  fodder. 

Every  land  has  its  laugh,  an'  every  corn  has  its  aJL 

Every  man  wishes  the  water  to  his  ain  mill. 

Every  man  can  rule  an  ill  wife  but  he  that  has  her. 

Eat  an'  drink  measurely,  an'  defy  the  mediciners. 

Every  man  for  himsel,  quo'  the  Martin. 

Every  man  flams  the  fat  sow's  a — . 

Experience  may  teach  fools. 

Every  man  wats  best  whar  his  ain  shoe  binds  liim. 

Eat  weel's  drink  weel's  brother. 

Either  win  the  horse  or  tine  the  sadle. 

Bvery  man  at  forty  is  a  fool  or  a  physiciau. 
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P. 

Faint  heart  ne'er  wan  fair  lady. 

Fair  words  wiuna  gar  the  pat  play. 

Fair  hair  may  hae  fool  roots. 

Fancy  kills  and  cures. 

Fancy  flees  afore  the  wind. 

Far  a-hent  that  may  na  follow. 

Feckless  fowk  are  ay  fain  o'  ane  anither. 

Fleas  an'  a  giming  wife  are  wakerife  bedfallowt. 

Fleying  a  bird  is  na  the  gate  to  grip  it. 

Fools  shou'd  na  see  wark  that's  ha*f  done. 

For  fashion's  sake,  as  dogs  gang  to  the  market* 

Forbid  a  fool  a  thing,  an'  that  he'U  do. 

Freendship  canna  stand  ay  on  ae  side. 

Fresh  flsh  an'  poor  freends  grow  soon  ill-faur^d. 

Frost  an'  fa'shood  hae  baith  a  dirty  wa'gaog. 

Far  fouls  hae  fair  feathers. 

Fair  heights  mak  fools  fain. 

Foola  are  fain  o'  flitting. 

Fa'shood  made  neer  a  fair  hinder-end. 

Freedom  is  a  fair  thing. 

For  a  tint  thing  care  na. 

Fool's  haste  is  uae  speed. 

Fools  set  far  trysts. 

For  luve  o'  the  nurse  mony  ane  kisses  the  baim< 

Folly  is  a  bonny  dog. 

Fair  words  brok  never  bane,  foul  words  mony 

Foul  water  slokens  fire. 

Far  sought  and  dear  bought  is  gude  for  ladies. 

For  faut  o'  wise  men  fools  sit  on  binks. 

Fools  are  fain  o'  right  nought. 

Fools  shou'd  na  hae  chapping-sticks. 

Few  words  sufficeth  to  a  wise  man. 

Fire  is  gude  for  the  fersie. 

Fiddlers'  dogs  an'  flees  come  to  a  feast  unoa'd. 

Fill  fii'  an'  kaad  fa'  maks  a  stork  man. 

6. 

Oeab  is  easier  gain'd  than  guided. 
Gentle  paddocks  hae  lang  taes. 
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Gie  a  dog  an  ill  name  an*  he'll  soon  be  bang'd. 

Gie  a  man  luck,  an'  fling  him  i'  the  Bea. 

Gie  o*cr  when  Uie  play's  gude. 

Gie  them  tow  enough  an'  they*ll  hang  thenuwli. 

Glasses  an'  lasses  are  bmekle  ware. 

Gude  bairns  get  broken  brows. 

Gude  fowk  are  scarce,  tak  care  o'  ane. 

Gude  watch  prevents  harm. 

Gude  ware  maks  a  quick  market. 

Gowd  may  be  dear  coft. 

Great  barkers  are  nae  biters. 

Greedy  fowk  hae  lang  arms. 

Gut  nae  flsh  till  ye  get  them. 

Grace  is  best  for  the  man. 

Gi£f-gaff  maks  good  freends.    Manm  manumfricai, 

Gude  wine  needs  na  a  wisp. 

Gude  cheer  an'  gude  cheap  gars  mony  haunt  the  homo. 

God  sends  men  claith  as  they  hae  cauld  to. 

God's  help  is  nearer  nor  the  fair  even. 

Gie  ne'er  the  wolf  the  wedder  to  keep. 

Gude-will  shou'd  be  ta'en  in  part  o'  payment. 

God  sent  never  the  mouth  but  the  meat  wi'  it. 

Girn  when  ye  knit,  an'  laugh  when  ye  loose. 

Gae  to  the  de'il  an'  bishop  you. 

God  sends  meat  an'  the  de'il  sends  cooks. 

Gae  to  the  de'il  for  his  name  sake. 

Gae  shoe  the  geese. 

H. 

Haud  a  hank  i'  yonr  ain  hand. 

Handle  the  puding  while  it's  hat. 

Hang  hunger  an'  drown  drouth. 

Hae  ye  gear,  hae  ye  nane,  tine  heart,,  an'  a's  ganew 

He  comes  aftner  wi'  the  rake  than  the  shool. 

He  cares  na  whase  bairn  greet  if  his  laugh. 

He  does  na  ay  ride  when  he  sadles  his  horse* 

He  fells  twa  dogs  wi'  ae  stane. 

He  gat  his  kail  in  a  riven  dish. 

He  has  gotten  the  boot  an'  the  better  beast. 

He  has  come  to  gude  by  misguiding. 

He  has  an  ee  in  his  neck. 
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He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  lag. 

fie  has  gotten  a  bite  on  his  ain  bridle. 

He  has  the  best  end  o'  the  string. 

He  has't  o'  kind,  he  coft  it  na. 

He  has  feather'd  his  nest,  he  may  flee  when  he  like3. 

He  has  cowped  the  meikle  dish  into  the  little. 

He  has  gotten  the  whip  hand  o'  him. 

He  has  hcket  the  butter  aff  my  bread. 

He  has  a  crap  for  a'  com. 

He  kens  whilk  side  his  cake  is  butter'd  on. 

He'll  gie  you  the  whistle  o'  your  groat. 

He'll  tel't  to  nae  mae  than  he  meets. 

He'll  mak  an  ill  rinner  that  canna  gang. 

He'll  wag  as  the  bosh  wags. 

He'll  soon  be  a  beggar  that  canna  say  na. 

He  maun  be  soon  up  that  cheats  the  tod. 

He  made  a  moon-light  flitting. 

He  may  And  fault  that  canna  mend. 

He's  gane  to  the  dog-drive. 

He's  auld  an'  cauld,  an'  ill  to  lie  beside. 

He's  wise  that's  timely  wary. 

He's  a  hawk  o'  a  right  nest. 

He's  a  silly  chiel  that  can  neither  do  nor  say. 

He's  the  gear  that  winna  traik. 

He's  like  the  singet  cat,  better  than  he's  likely. 

He  that  cheats  me  anes,  shame  fa'  him  ;  if  he  cheats  me  twioi^ 

shame  fa'  me. 
He  that  clatters  to  himsel  tanks  to  a  fool. 
He  that  canna  mak  sport  shou'd  mar  nane. 
He  that  does  you  an  ill  turn  will  ne'er  forgie  yon. 
He  that  deals  in  dirt  has  ay  foul  fingers. 
He  that  gete  forgets,  but  he  that  wauU  thinks  on. 
He  that  has  a  gude  crap  may  thole  some  thistles. 
He  that  has  meikle  wa'd  ay  hae  mair. 
He  that  has  but  ae  ee  maun  tent  that  weel. 
He  that  has  a  meikle  nose  thinks  ilk  ane  speaks  c'ti 
He  that's  ill  to  himsel  will  be  gude  to  nae  body. 
He  that  lends  his  pat  may  seethe  his  kail  in  his  loaf* 
He  that  laughs  at  his  ain  joke  spoils  the  sport  o*t« 
He  that  lives  upon  hope  has  a  i^m  diet* 
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He  that  looks  to  freets,  freets  follow  him. 

lie  that  shaws  his  purse,  bribes  the  thief. 

He  that  seeks  mots,  gets  mots. 

He  that  seeks  a'  opinions,  comes  ill  speed. 

He  that  teaches  himsel  has  a  fool  for  his  master* 

He  that  wad  eat  the  kernel  maun  crack  the  nut. 

He  that  winna  thole  maun  flit  mony  a  hole. 

He  was  the  bee  that  made  the  honey. 

He  winna  send  you  away  wi*  a  sair  heart. 

He  wats  na  wliilk  end  o'  him's  uppermost. 

He  woos  for  cake  an'  puding. 

Hens  are  ay  free  o'  horse  corn. 

His  auld  brass  will  buy  a  new  pan. 

His  bark  is  war  nor  his  bite. 

His  room's  better  than  his  company. 

His  tongue's  ua  in  his  pouch. 

Hooly  an'  fair  gangs  far  in  a  day. 

Hungry  dogs  are  blyth  o*  bursteu  pudings. 

Hungry  stewards  wear  mony  shoon. 

Hunger  is  gude  kitchen  meat.     Optimum  condimentum  famm. 

He  that  is  far  frae  his  gear  is  near  his  skuth. 

Hand  in  use  is  father  o'  lear. 

He  maun  hae  leave  to  speak  that  canna  had  his  tongue. 

He  that  lippens  to  boden  ploughs,  his  land  will  lie  ley. 

He  rode  sicker  that  ne'er  fell. 

He  that  winna  read  mother-head  shall  hear  step-mother  head. 

He  that  crabs  without  cause,  shall  meat  without  mends. 

He  that  may  na  as  he  wa'd,  maun  do  as  he  may.     Ul  gumm 

quando  ut  voluimm,  non  licet. 
He  is  weel  easit  that  has  aught  o'  his  ain  when  ithers  gang  to 

meat. 
He  that  does  ill  hates  the  light. 
He  that  is  evil  deem'd  is  ha'f  hang'd. 
He  that  speaks  the  thing  he  shou'd  na,  hears  the  things  he 

wa'd  na. 
He  that  spends  his  gear  on  a  whore,  has  baith  shame  an'  skaith. 
He  that  forsakes  missour,  missour  forsakes  him. 
Ha'f  a  tale  is  enough  for  a  vnse  man.     Verhum  sapimtia  Mi  etL 
He  that  hews  over  hie,  the  spail  will  fa'  into  his  ee. 
He  that  eats  while  he  lasts  vrill  be  the  war  while  he  die.    . 
He  is  a  weak  horse  that  mauna  bear  the  sadle. 
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He  that  borrows  an'  bigs,  maks  feasts  an'  tliigs,  drinks  an'  is 

na  dry,  these  three  are  na  thrifty. 
He  is  a  proud  tod  that  winna  scrape  his  ain  hole. 
He  is  wise  that  when  he  is  weel  can  had  him  sae. 
He  is  wise  that  is  ware  in  time. 
He  is  wise  wha  can  mak  a  i^eend  o'  a  fae. 
Hair  an'  hair  maks  the  carl's  head  bare. 
Hear  a'  parties. 

He  that  is  red  for  windlestraws  shou'd  na  sleep  in  lees. 
He  that  is  afraid  o'  a  f — t  shou'd  ne'er  hear  thunder. 
He  rises  o'er  early  that  is  hang'd  ere  noon. 
He  is  na  the  fool  that  the  fool  is,  but  he  that  wi'  the  fool  deals. 
He  that  tholes  o'ercomes. 
He  loos  me  for  little  that  hates  me  for  nought. 
He  that  has  twa  huirds  is  able  to  get  the  third. 
He  is  an  airy  beggar  that  mauna  gang  by  ae  man's  door> 
Ha'  binks  are  sUddery. 

He  is  na  the  best  wright  that  hews  maist  speals. 
He  that  ill  does  ne'er  gude  weens. 
He  that  counts  a'  costs  will  ne'er  put  plough  i'  the  yerd. 
He  that  slays  shall  be  slain. 

He  that  is  ill  o'  his  harbory  is  gude  o'  the  waykenning. 
He  that  winna  when  he  may,  shanna'when  he  wa'd. 
Hanging  gangs  by  hap. 

He  that  is  born  to  be  hang'd  will  ne'er  be  drown'd. 
He  that  comes  unca'd  sits  unserv'd 
He  that  comes  first  to  the  ha'  may  sit  whar  he  will. 
He  that  shames,  let  him  be  shent. 
He  gangs  early  to  steal  that  canna  say  na. 
He  was  scant  o'  news  that  tald  his  father  was  hang'd. 
He  shou'd  hae  a  lang  shafted  spoon  that  sups  kail  wi'  thede'il 
He  wa'd  gang  a  mile  to  flit  a  sow. 
Happy  man,  happy  cavel. 
He  that  aught  the  cow  gangs  nearest  her  tail. 
He  is  worth  nae  weel  that  can  bide  nae  wae. 
He  wa'd  need  a  hale  pow  that  ca's  his  neeghbour  nitty  pow. 
He  that  counts  but  his  host  counts  twice. 
He  that  looks  na  ere  he  loup  will  fa'  ere  he  wit  o*  himsel. 
Hooly  an'  fairly  men  ride  far  journeys. 
He  that  marries  a  daw  eats  meikle  dirt. 
He  that  marries  ere  he  be  wise^  will  die  ere  he  thrive. 
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Hunting,  hawking,  an'  paramours,  for  ae  joy  a  hundred  dis« 

pleasures. 
Held  iu  gear  helps  weel. 
He  is  twice  fain  that  sits  on  a  stane. 
He  that  does  his  turn  in  time  sits  ha'f  idle. 
He  plaints  early  that  plaints  o'  his  kaiL 
He  wa'd  rake  hell  for  a  bodle. 
He  is  gude  that  failed  ne'er. 
He  is  a  sairy  cook  that  mauna  lick  his  ain  fingers. 
Hunger  is  hard  in  a  hale  maw. 
Ha'f  anch,  is  ha'f  fiU. 

He  shou'd  wear  iron  shoon  that  bides  his  neeghbour's  death. 
Hame  is  hame  though  ever  sae  hamely. 
He  that  is  hated  o'  his  subjects  canna  be  a  king. 
Hap  an'  ha'penny  is  warld  s  gear  enough. 
He  ca's  me  scabbed,  because  I  winna  ca'  him  sca^d. 
He  is  blind  that  eats  marrow,  but  he  is  blinder  that  lets  him. 
Hae  God,  hae  a'. 
Honesty  is  nae  pride. 

He  that  fishes  afore  the  net,  lang  'ere  fish  get. 
He  tint  ne'er  a  cow  that  grat  for  a  needle. 
He  that  has  na  gear  to  tine  has  shins  to  pine. 
He  that  taks  a'  his  gear  frae  himsel  an'  gies  to  his  baimB,  h 

were  weel  waird  to  tak  a  mell  an'  knock  out  his  hams. 
He  sits  fu'  still  that  has  riven  breeks. 
He  that  does  bidding  'serves  na  dinging. 
He  that  blaws  best  bears  awa'  the  horn. 
He's  weel  staikit  there-ben  that  will  neither  borrow  nor  len* 
He  will  gar  a  deaf  man  hear. 
He's  sairest  dung  when  his  ain  wand  dings  him. 
He  has  wit  at  wiU  that  wi'  an  angry  heart  can  baud  him  stilL 

PBOYEBBIAL  SPEECHES  OF  FEBSONS  GIYEN  TO   BVOH  TfOSS 

OB  YIBTUEB  AS  FOLLOW. 

Of  Greedy  Persons  it  is  said: 
He  can  hide  his  meat  and  seek  mair. 
He  will  see  day-light  through  a  little  hole. 
He  comes  for  drink,  though  draff  be  his  errand. 

Of  Well-skilled  Persons. 
He  was  born  in  August. 
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He  sees  an  inch  afore  his  nose. 

Of  Wil/ul  Fenom. 
He  is  at  his  wit's  end. 
He  hears  na  at  that  ear 
He  wa'd  fain  be  forward,  if  he  wist  how. 
He  wa'd  na  gie  ae  inch  o'  his  will  for  a  span  o'  his  thrift. 

Of  Boasters  or  New  UpstarUm 
His  wind  shaks  na  corn. 
He  thinks  himsel  nae  page's  peer. 
He  thinks  himsel  worth  meikle  mice  dirt. 
Henry  Chick  ne'er  slew  a  man  till  he  c^ame  near  him* 

Of  Fleyit  Persons. 
His  heart  is  in  his  hose. 
He  is  mair  fleyit  nor  he  is  hurt. 
He  looks  as  the  wood  were  fu'  o'  *hievftfc. 
He  looks  like  the  laird  o*  pity. 
He  looks  like  a  Lochaber  axe. 

Of  False  Persona. 
He  will  get  credit  o'  a  house  fu'  o*  unbor'd  mill-atance^ 
He  looks  up  wi*  the  tae  ee,  an*  down  wi'  the  tither. 
He  can  he  as  weel  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  dish. 
He  bides  as  fast  as  a  cat  bound  to  a  saucer. 
He  wad  gar  a  man  trow  that  the  moon  is  made  o'  green  cheeva 
or  that  the  cat  took  the  heron. 

Of  Misnurtured  Persons. 
He  has  a  brasen  face,     Pe?feete  frontis. 
He  kens  na  the  door  by  the  door  bar. 
He  spits  on  his  ain  blanket. 

Of  Unprofitahle  FooUsK  Persons, 
He  harps  ay  on  ae  string. 
He  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
He  rives  the  kirk  to  theek  the  quire. 
He  wags  a  wand  i*  the  water. 
He  that  rides  ere  he  be  ready  wants  8:)me  o*  hit  gear. 

Of  Wily  Persons. 
He  can  hald  the  cat  to  the  sun. 
He  kens  his  groats  amang  ither  fowk*8  kail. 
He  neiffers  for  the  better. 
He's  na  sae  daft  as  he  lets  on. 

m 
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Of  Angry  Persons, 
He  has  oa  gotten  the  first  seat  o*  the  midden  the  day. 

Of  Inconstant  Persons. 
lie  has  changed  his  tippet,  or  his  cloak»  on  the  ither  shon'der 
He  is  like  a  dog  on  a  cat. 

His  e'ening  sang  an'  his  morning  sang  are  na  haith  alike. 
He  is  an  Aberdeen's  man  that  taks  his  word  again. 

Of  Persons  speaking  pertinently. 
He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
He  has  toucht  him  on  the  quick. 

Of  Weasters  and  Divers. 
He  has  na  a  hale  nail  to  claw  him  wi'. 
He  has  na  a  penny  to  buy  his  dog  a  loaf. 
He  is  as  bare  as  the  birk  at  Yule  e'en. 
He  begs  at  them  that  borrowed  at  him. 
He  has  brought  his  pack  to  a  foot  speed. 
He  is  on  the  ground. 
His  hair  grows  through  his  hood. 
He  has  cryed  himself  diver. 

Of  Proud  Persom. 
He  counts  his  ha'penny  gude  siller. 
He  maks  meikle  o'  his  painted  sheets. 
He  gaes  awa'  wi'  bom  head. 
He  spills  unspoken  to. 
He  has  na  that  bachel  to  swear  by. 

Of  Untimom  Persons. 
He  is  as  weeicome  as  water  in  a  riven  ship. 
He  is  as  weeicome  as  snaw  in  har'st. 

Of  Rash  Persons. 
He  sets  a*  on  six  an'  seven. 
He  stumbles  at  a  strae  an'  loups  o'er  a  brae. 

Of  Ignorant  Persons. 
He  does  as  the  blind  man  when  he  casts  his  staff. 
He  brings  a  staff  to  brak  his  ain  head. 
He  gars  his  ain  wand  ding  him. 
He  breeds  o*  the  gaet  that  casts  a'  down  at  e'en. 
He  has  gude  skill  o'  roasted  woo* ;  when  it  stinks  it  is  enough 

Of  Effeminate  Persons. 
He  is  John  Thomson's  man ;  couch  carl. 
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He  wears  short  hose. 

Of  Dnkhkards. 
His  head  is  fu'  o'  hees. 
He  may  write  to  his  freends. 
His  hand  is  i'  the  creel. 
He  is  better  fed  nor  nurtur'd. 
He  needs  na  a  cake  o'  bread  o'  a'  his  kin. 

0/  JSt/pocrttea. 
He  has  meikle  prayer  but  little  devotion. 
He  rins  wi'  the  hound  an'  bauds  wi'  the  hare. 
He  has  ae  face  to  God  an'  anither  to  the  de*il. 
He  is  a  wolf  in  a  lamb's  skin. 
He  braks  my  head  an*  syne  puts  on  iny  hoo. 
He  can  say,  My  jo,  an'  think  it.na. 
He  sleeps  as  dogs  do  when  wives  sift  meal. 
He  will  gae  to  hell  for  the  house  profit. 
Hat  luve  an'  hasty  vengeance. 

I.  J. 

BREAK  nae  bread  by  your  shins. 

can  scarce  believe  you,  you  speak  sae  fair. 

hae  gi'en  a  stick  to  brak  my  ain  head. 

hae  anither  tew  on  my  rock. 

hae  mair  ado  than  a  dish  to  wash. 

hae  ta'en  the  sheaf  frae  the  mare. 

hae  baith  my  meat  an'  my  mense. 

hae  seen  mair  than  I  hae  eaten. 

ken  by  my  cog  wha  milks  my  cow. 
'11  gie  you  a  meeting,  as  Mungo  did  his  mare. 
'11  gar  his  ain  gartans  tie  up  his  ain  hose. 
'11  gar  him  draw  his  belt  to  his  ribs. 
'11  ne'er  dirty  the  bannet  I'm  gaen  to  put  3n. 
'11  ne'er  lout  sae  laigh,  an'  lift  sae  little. 

like  na  to  mak  a  toil  o'  a  pleasure, 
'm  o'er  auld  a  cat  to  draw  a  strae  afore, 
'm  na  every  man's  dog  that  whistles  on  me. 
*m  na  oblig'd  to  summer  an'  winter  it  to  yon. 

might  bring  a  better  speaker  frae  home  than  yott* 

may  come  to  brak  an  egg  i'  your  pouch. 

ne'er  liked  a  dry  bargain. 

m  2 
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1  ne'er  loo'd  'bout  gaits,  quo'  the  wife  when  bIic  hwA*d  hm 

man  o'er  the  ingle. 
I  ne'er  loo'd  meat  that  craw*d  i'  my  crappie. 
I  think  mair  o'  your  kindness  than  it  is  a'  worth 
I  wa*d  na  fodder  you  for  your  muck. 
I  wa'd  na  ca'  the  king  my  cousin. 
I  ^a*d  rather  see't  than  hear  tell  o't. 
I  winna  mak  fish  o'  ane  an'  flesh  o'  anither. 
I  wish  you  readier  meat  than  a  rinning  hare. 
I  wish  you  as  meickle  gude  o't  as  dogs  get  o'  grasf  • 
If  fancy  speir  at  ye,  ye  may  say  ye  watna. 
If  and  and  spills  mony  a  gude  charter. 
If  e'er  I  find  his  cart  tumbling  I'se  gie't  a  put. 
If  I  canna  do't  by  might  I'll  do't  by  sUght. 
If  I  live  anither  year,  I'll  ca'  this  year  fern  year. 
If  it  can  be  nae  better,  it  is  weel  it  is  nae  war. 
If  it  serve  me  to  wear,  it  may  gain  you  to  look  to. 
If  it  dinna  sell  it  winna  sower. 
If  Btraiks  be  gude  to  gie  they'll  be  gude  to  get- 
If  ye  brew  weel  ye'U  drink  the  better. 
If  ye  do  wrang  mak  amends. 
Ill  beef  ne'er  made  gude  broo. 
Ill  comes  upon  war's  back. 
Ill  counsel  will  gar  a  man  stick  his  ain  mare. 
Ill  doers  are  ay  lU  dreaders. 
Ill  getting  hat  water  frae  neath  cauld  ice. 
Ill  hearing  maks  bad  rehearsing. 
Ill  laying  up  maks  mony  thieyes. 
Ill  news  are  afl  o'er  true. 
Ill  payers  are  ay  gude  crayers.' 
Ill  workers  are  ay  gude  to-patters. 
Ill-will  ne'er  spake  weel. 

Joke  at  leisure,  ye  kenna  wha  may  jybe  youraeL 
Joke,  an'  let  the  jaw  gae  o'er. 
It  came  wi'  the  wind,  let  it  gang  wi'  the  water. 
It  is  a  gude  game  that  fills  the  wame. 
It  is  a  gude  tongue  that  says  nae  ill. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  nae  body  gude. 
It  is  an  ill  cause  that  the  lawyer  thinks  shame  ^^ 
It  is  a  mean  mouse  that  has  but  ae  hole. 
It  is  a  sign  o'  a  hale  hear^  to  rift  at  the  rumple. 
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is  a  sairy  hen  that  canna  scrape  for  ae  bird, 
is  a  tight  tree  that  has  neither  knap  nor  gaw. 
is  but  kindly  that  the  pock  sau'r  o'  the  herrin. 
is  better  to  sup  wi'  a  cutty  than  want  a  spoon, 
is  by  the  head  that  the  cow  gi*es  milk, 
is  come  to  meikle,  but  'tis  na  come  to  that, 
is  gude  mawt  that  comes  a  will. 
is  gude  to  be  out  o'  harm's  gate, 
is  gude  to  be  sib  to  siller. 

is  gude  to  be  gude  in  your  time,  ye  kenna  how  lang  it  may 
last. 

is  hard  to  sit  in  Rome  an'  fight  wi'  the  pope. 
is  hard  to  please  a'  parties, 
is  hard  baith  to  hae  an'  want, 
is  kittle  shooting  at  corbies  an'  clergy, 
is  needless  to  pour  water  on  a  drown' d  mouse, 
is  na  tint  that  a  freend  gets, 
is  na.  What  is  she  ?  but,  What  has  she  f 
is  past  joking  when  the  head's  aff. 
is  weel  war'd  that  wasters  want, 
is  weel  that  our  fau'ts  are  na  written  on  our  face, 
is  the  best  spake  i'  your  wheel, 
will  be  a  feather  out  o'  your  wing, 
was  ne'er  for  naething  that  the  glad  whistled, 
is  a  sairy  brewing  that  is  na  gude  in  the  newing. 
s  tint  that's  done  to  auld  men  an'  bairns, 
weeds  wax  weel. 

some  man's  aught  maun  the  auld  horse  die. 
is  a  sooth  dream  that  is  seen  wauking. 
is  ill  to  tak  out  o'  the  flesh  that  is  bred  i'  the  bane. 
win,  ill  wairt. 

is  a  silly  flock  whar  the  ewe  bears  the  bell, 
is  sin  to  lie  on  the  de'il. 
is  gude  gear  that  pleases  the  merchant, 
is  gude  mou'  that  fills  the  wame. 
is  nae  time  to  stoop  when  the  head's  aff. 
is  fair  in  ha',  whar  beards  wag  a*, 
you  do  nae  ill,  do  nae  ill  like. 
ye  steal  na  my  kail,  brak  na  my  dike, 
ye  may  spend  meikle,  put  the  mair  to  the  fire. 
I  can  get  his  cart  at  a  water,  I  shaii  lend  it  a  put. 
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I  mauna  kep  goose,  I  Bhall  kep  gaislin. 

is  eith  to  ery  Yule  on  anither  man's  coast, 
ka  man  as  he  looes,  let  him  send  to  the  cooks. 

is  eith  to  swim  whar  the  head  is  held  up. 

is  weel  wairt  they  hae  sorrow,  that  buy  it  wi'  their  lilleri 

ane  winna,  anither  will. 

is  ill  to  tak  breeks  aflf  a  bare  a — . 

is  dear-bought  honey  that  is  lickt  aff  a  thorn. 

God  be  wi'  us,  wha  will  be  against  us  ? 

is  ill  to  bring  but  the  thing  that  is  na  therebcn 

that  Ues  na  i*  your  gate  braks  na  your  shins. 

is  nae  play  whar  ane  greets  an'  anither  laughs. 

is  true  that  a'  men  say. 
hae  a  gude  bow,  but  it  is  i'  the  castle. 

is  hard  to  smg  at  the  brod,  or  kick  at  the  prick* 
ka  man  mend  ane,  an'  a'  will  be  mended. 

is  a  sairy  collop  that  is  ta'en  a£f  a  capon. 

bairns  are  ay  best  heard  at  hame. 

is  ill  to  wauken  sleeping  dogs. 

herds  mak  fat  wolves. 

is  hard  to  wed  an'  thrive  in  a  year. 

is  gude  sleeping  in  a  hale  skin. 

is  ill  to  draw  a  strae  afore  an  auld  cat. 

is  gude  fishing  in  drummly  waters. 

is  little  o'  God's  might  to  mak  a  poor  man  a  knight 

is  gude  baking  beside  meal. 

is  gude  goose  that  draps  ay. 

is  na  the  habit  that  maks  the  monk. 

is  na  gude  to  want  an'  to  hae. 
shall  sit  on  his  skirt. 

is  a  bare  moor  that  he  gaes  o'er  an'  gets  na  a  cow. 
shall  baud  his  nose  to  the  grindstane. 

gaes  as  meikle  in  his  heart  as  his  heel. 

gaes  in  at  ae  lug  an'  -out  o'  the  ither. 

is  nae  mair  pity  to  see  a  woman  greet,  nor  to  see  a  goose 

gae  barefoot. 

is  weel  said,  but  wha  will  bell  the  cat  ? 

is  short  while  since  the  louse  bore  the  langelL 
hae  a  sliddery  eel  by  the  tail. 

is  as  meet  as  a  sow  to  bear  a  sadle. 

is  as  meet  as  a  thief  for  the  widdy. 
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I  wa'd  I  had  as  meikle  black  spice  as  he  counts  h:  nisei  worthy 

mice  dirt. 
It  will  be  an  ill  web  to  bleach. 
I  canna  find  you  baith  tales  an'  ears. 
It  is  ill  making  a  bowing  horn  o'  a  tod's  tail. 
If  e'er  you  mak  a  lucky  pudding  I  shall  eat  the  pric^. 
If  that  God  will  gie,  the  de*il  canna  reave. 
In  a  gude  time  I  say  it,  in  a  better  I  leave  it. 
It  is  a  silly  pack  that  mauna  pay  the  customs. 
I  hae  seen  as  light  a  green. 
It  is  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at. 
It  is  a  fair  field  whar  a*  is  dung  down. 
It  is  a  sair  dung  bairn  that  darna  greet. 
I  wat  whar  my  ain  shoe  binds  me. 
If  you  wanted  me  an'  your  meat,  ye  wa'd  want  a  j^de  freencL 

K. 

Keep  something  for  a  sair  fit. 

Keep  your  ain  fish-guts  to  your  ain  sea-maws. 

Keep  your  tongue  within  your  teeth. 

Keep  the  feast  to  feast  day. 

Keep  the  staff  i'  your  ain  hand. 

Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  crowdie. 

Kend  fowk's  nae  company. 

Kiss  a  sclate-stane,  an'  that  winna  slaver  you. 

Kyth  i'  your  ain  colours,  that  fowk  may  ken  you. 

Kerne  seenil,  kerne  sair. 

Kindness  comes  o^  wUl. 

Kindness  will  creep  whar  it  mauna  gan^. 

Kindness  canna  be  bought  for  gear. 

Kail  spairs  bread. 

Kemsters  are  ay  creishie. 

Knowledge  is  eith  born  about. 

Kings  are  out  o'  play. 

Kings  an'  bears  aft  worry  their  keepers. 

Kings  hae  lang  ears. 

King's  caff  is  worth  ither  men's  com* 

Kindness  lies  na  ay  in  ae  side  o'  the  honaou 

L. 
LANa  fSasting  gains  nae  meat. 
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Lang  looked  for  comes  at  last. 

Lang  fasting  gathers  wind. 

Lang  straes  are  nae  mots. 

Lang  or  ye  sadle  a  foal. 

Law-makers  shou'd  na  be  law-brakers. 

Laugh  at  leisure,  ye  may  greet  ere  night. 

Lay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail  o'  the 

Leave  weelcome  a-hent  ye. 

Leave  aff  as  lang  as  the  play's  gude. 

Learn  you  to  an  use,  an'  ye  11  ca't  custom. 

Let  na  the  plough  stand  to  slay  a  mouse. 

Let  bell'd  wethers  brak  the  snaw. 

Let  him  tak  a  spring  on  his  ain  fiddle. 

Let  him  cool  i'  the  skin  he  hat  in. 

Let  his  ain  wand  ding  him. 

Let  never  sorrow  come  sae  near  your  heart. 

Let  the  horns  gang  wi*  the  hide. 

Let  the  mom  come,  an'  the  meat  wi't. 

Let  the  kirk  stand  i'  the  kirk-yard. 

Let  them  care  that  come  a-hent. 

Lie  for  him,  an'  he'll  swear  for  you. 

Light  burdens  brak  nae  banes. 

Like  Scotsmen,  ay  wise  a-hent  the  hand. 

Like  the  cur  i'  the  crub,  he'U  neither  do  nor  let  do* 

Likens  an  ill  mark. 

Like  a  sow  playing  on  a  trump. 

Like  the  wife  that  never  cries  for  the  ladle  till  the  pat  iins  o'er. 

Lippeu  to  me,  but  look  to  yoursel. 

Little  ken'd  the  less  car'd  for. 

Little  odds  a-tween  a  feast  and  a  fu'  warae. 

Loud  in  the  loan  was  ne'er  a  gude  milk  cow. 

Luve's  as  warm  amang  cotters  as  courtiers. 

Luve  your  freend,  an'  look  to  yoursel. 

Little  intermitting  maks  gude  freends. 

Lang  tarrowing  taks  a*  the  thanks  awa'. 

Little  said  is  soon  mended,  an'  a  little  gear  is  Boon  rpended. 

Lang  lean  maks  hame-cauld  cattle. 

Little  wit  maks  meikle  travail. 

Lear  young,  lear  fair. 

Like  draws  to  like,  a  scabbed  horse  to  an  auld  dike. 

Laith  to  bed,  laith  out  o't* 
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Little  may  lui  anld  nag  do  that  manna 

Let  them  that  are  caold  blaw  at  the  coaL 

Lang  standing  an'  little  offering  maka  a  poor  prieat. 

Luve  has  nae  lack,  be  the  dame  e*er  aae  black. 

Leave  the  conrt  ere  the  court  leave  thee. 

Light  suppers  mak  lang  life  daya. 

Lik'd  gear  is  ha'f  bought. 

Little  mnning  maka  a  heavy  piine^ 

Lifeless,  faolUess. 

Laith  to  the  drink,  laith  firae't. 

Lightly  come,  lightly  gane. 

Last,  in  bed,  best  heard. 

Law*8  costly,  tak  a  pint  an'  'gree. 

Little  wats  the  ill-w^y  wife  what  a  dinner  nu^  hand  in* 

Lads  will  be  men. 

Langh,  an'  lay't  down  again. 

Likely  lies  i'  the  mire,  an'  unlikely  gaea  by  it. 

Let  him  drink  as  he  has  brewen. 

Like  to  die  mends  na  the  kirk-yard, 

Lang  sports  torn  to  earnest. 

Lang  or  ye  cnt  Falkland  wood  wi'  a  penknife* 

Luve  me  lightly,  luve  me  lang. 

Let  alane  maks  mony  a  loon. 

Little  troubles  the  ee,  but  far  less  the  sauL 

Little  kens  the  wife  that  siu  by  the  fire,  how  the  wind  bla%a 

on  hurly-burly  swire. 
Lips  gae,  laps  gae,  dnnk  an'  pay. 

Maidens  bairns  are  ay  weel  bred* 

Mair  by  luck  than  gode  guiding. 

Mair  haste  the  war  speed,  quo'  the  taylor  to  the  lang  tbrirfd* 

Mair  hamely  than  weelcome* 

Mak  ae  wrang  step,  an'  down  ye  gae. 

Mak  a  kirk  an'  a  mill  o't. 

Mak  the  best  o*  an  ill  bargain. 

Mak  your  hay  when  the  sun  tbinei. 

Malice  is  ay  mindfu*. 

May  bees  flee  na  at  this  time  o'  the  f9^t 

Men  are  na  to  be  met  by  inches* 

Meikle  wa*d  ay  hae  mair. 
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Meikle  mou*d  fowk  hae  ay  hap  to  their  ineaj« 
Meikle  may  fa'  a-tween  the  cap  an'  the  lip- 
Money  maks  a  man  free  ilka  whar. 
Mouy  hounds  may  soon  worry  ae  hare. 
Mony  excuses  pisses  the  hed. 
Mony  wite  their  wife  for  their  ain  thriftless  life. 
Mony  dogs  die  or  ye  fa'  heir. 
Mony  a  ane's  gear  has  hastened  his  hinder  end. 
Mony  gude-nights  is  laith  awa'. 
Mony  ways  to  kill  a  dog  though  ye  dinna  hang  Lim. 
Mony  cooks  ne'er  made  gude  kail. 
Must  is  a  king's  word. 
My  tongue  is  na  heneath  your  belt. 
My  market's  made,  ye  may  lick  a  whip  shaft. 
Mony  irons  i'  the  fire,  part  maun  cool. 
Maidens  shou'd  be  mim  till  they're  married,  an'  then  they  nuty 

burn  kirks. 
Mony  purses  hand  freends  lang  thegither. 
Meat  feeds,  an'  claith  deeds,  but  manners  mak  a  man. 
Mony  hands  mak  light  wakr. 
Mak  na  twa  mews  o'  ae  daughter. 
Meat's  gude,  but  mense  is  better. 
Mony  masters,  quo'  the  paddock,  when  ilka  tine  o'  the  harrow 

took  him  a  tide. 
Mint  ere  ye  strike. 

Mony  lack  what  they  wa'd  hae  i'  their  pack. 
Misterfu'  fowk  mauna  be  mensfu'. 
Mister  maks  man  o'  craft. 
Mony  sma's  mak  a  great. 
Mastery  maws  dow  the  meadow. 
Meikle  water  rins  by  that  the  miller  wats  na  o'. 
Meikle  maun  a  gude  heart  thole. 
Mony  care  for  meal  that  hae  baken  bread  enouga. 
Meikle  spoken,  part  spilt. 

Messengers  shou'd  neither  be  headed  nor  hang'd. 
Men  are  bUnd  i'  their  ain  cause. 
Mony  words  wa*d  hae  meikle  drink. 
Man  propones,  but  God  dispones. 
Mony  ane  serve  a  thankless  master. 
Mony  words  fill  na  the  firlot. 
Mony  aunts  mony  eems,  mony  kin  an'  few  freends. 
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Men  goe  o'er  the  dyke  at  the  laighest. 

Mends  is  worth  misdeeds. 

Meikle  head,  little  wit. 

Millers  tak  ay  the  best  mouter  wi'  their  ain  hand. 

Mony  ane  spears  the  gate  they  ken  fa*  weel. 

Muzzle  na  the  ox's  mou'. 

Meikle  wa'd  fain  hae  mair. 

Mony  ane  tines  the  ha' f-merk  whinger  for  the  ha'ppenny  whang. 

Mak  na  meikle  o'  little. 

Mony  ane  maks  an  errand  to  the  ha'  to  bid  the  lady  gade*daf 

Mony  ane  brings  the  rake,  but  few  the  shool. 

Mak  nae  hawks  o'  gude  bear  land. 

March  whisquer  was  ne*er  a  good  fisher. 

Meat  an'  mass  hinders  nae  man. 

N. 

Nae  fool  to  an  auld  fool. 

Nae  freend  to  a  freend  in  need. 

Nae  great  loss  but  there's  some  adyantage. 

Nae  penny  nae  pater  noster. 

Nae  sooner  up  than  her  head's  i'  the  ambry. 

Nae  safe  wading  in  unco  waters. 

Naething  freer  than  a  gift. 

Naething  is  balder  than  a  blind  mare. 

Naething  to  be  done  in  haste  but  gripping  o'  fleas. 

Naething  to  do,  but  draw  in  your  stool,  an'  sit  down 

Nane  but  fools  an'  knaves  lay  wagers. 

Nane  sae  weel  but  he  hopes  to  be  better. 

Narrow  gather' d,  widely  spent. 

Near's  my  sark,  but  nearer  my  skin. 

Neck  or  naething ;  the  king  loos  nae  cripples. 

Neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  gude  red  herring. 

Ne'er  let  on  you,  but  laugh  i'  your  ain  sleeve. 

Ne'er  put  a  sword  in  a  wood  man's  hand. 

Ne'er  put  the  plough  afore  the  owsen. 

Ne'er  quat  certainty  for  hope. 

Ne'er  scad  your  lips  in  ither  fowks*  kail. 

Ne'er  seek  a  wife  till  ye  ken  what  to  do  wi'  h«l« 

Ne'er  shaw  me  the  meat,  but  the  man. 

Ne'er  shaw  your  teeth  unless  you  can  bite. 

Ne'er  tell  your  fae  when  your  feet  sleeps. 

Nineteen  nay-says  o'  a  maiden  are  ha'f  a  grant* 
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Now'b  now,  an'  yule's  in  winter. 

Natare  passes  nurture. 

Nae  man  can  baith  sup  an'  blaw  thegither*    Sarhere  0tjhn$, 

Naething  enters  into  a  close  hand. 

Need  maks  virtue. 

Necessity  has  nae  law. 

Nearest  the  kirk  the  farthest  frae  God. 

Nearest  the  king,  nearest  the  widdie. 

New  lords  hae  new  laws. 

Nae  man  has  a  tack  o'  his  life. 

Nearest  the  heart,  nearest  the  mou*. 

Ne'er  rode,  ne'er  fell. 

Need  gars  naked  men  rin,  an*  sorrow  gars  websters  spin. 

Near  is  the  kirtle,  but  nearer  is  the  sark. 

Naething  is  difficult  to  a  weel-willed  man. 

Nae  plea  is  best. 

Naething  comes  fairer  to  light  than  what  has  been  lang  hidden. 

Nane  can  play  the  fool  sae  weel  as  a  wise  man. 

Nae  man  can  mak  his  ain  hap. 

Nae  penny,  nae  pardon. 

Nae  man  can  seek  his  marrow  i'  the  kirn  sae  weel  as  he  that 

has  been  in  it  himsel. 
Nae  wonder  to  see  wasters  want. 

0. 

O'eb  meikle  hameliness  spills  gude  courtesy. 

O'er  meikle  loose  leather  about  your  chafts. 

O*  a'  sorrow  a  fu'  sorrow's  best. 

O'  a'  meat  i'  the  warld  drink  gaes  best  down. 

On  painting  an'  fighting  look  adriegh. 

Oppression  will  mak  a  wise  man  wood. 

Out  o'  sight  out  o'  langour. 

O'er  fast  o'er  loose. 

O*  enough  men  leave. 

O'er  great  familiarity  genders  despite. 

Out  o'  debt  out  o'  danger. 

O'er  narrow  counting  culzies  nae  kindness. 

0'  twa  ills  chuse  the  least. 

0'  ither  fowk's  leather  ye  tak  large  whangs. 

O'er  mony  greeves  but  hinder  the  wark. 

0'  the  abundance  o'  the  heart  the  mou'  speaketh. 
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O'  a'  war  peace  is  the  final  end. 

0'  ill  debtors  men  get  aiths. 

0'  need  mak  virtue. 

Open  confession  is  gude  for  the  saul. 

0'  ae  ill  comes  mony. 

O'er  hat  o'er  cauld. 

0*er  high,  o'er  laigh. 

O'er  meikle  o'  ae  thing  is  gude  for  naethini^. 

P. 

Plat's  gude  while  it  is  play. 

Poor  fowk's  freends  soon  misken  them. 

Provision  in  season  maks  a  bien  house. 

Put  on  your  spurs,  an'  be  at  your  speed. 

Priests  an*  dooes  mak  foul  houses. 

Pride  an'  sweerness  tak  meikle  uphauding. 

Pride  ne*er  leaves  its  master  tiU  he  gets  a  fa . 

Pride  an'  grace  ne'er  dwell  in  ae  place. 

Pride  finds  nae  cauld. 

Pride  will  hae  a  fa'. 

Put  your  hand  nae  fartner  than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 

Put  your  hand  i'  the  creel,  an'  tak  out  an  adder  or  an  9tL 

Put  a  coward  to  his  metal  an'  he'll  fight  the  de'il. 

Put  twa  pennies  in  a  purse  an'  they'll  creep  thegither. 

Put  your  finger  i'  the  fire,  an'  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

Puddings  an'  paramours  shou'd  be  hastily  handled. 

Puddings  an'  wort  are  hasty  dirt. 

Possession  is  eleven  points  o'  the  law. 

Poor  fowk  are  fain  o'  little. 

Poor  fowk  are  soon  pish't  on. 

Play  wi'  your  play  fairs. 

Pith  is  gude  in  a  play. 

Painters  an'  poets  hae  liberty  to  lie. 

Pay  him  hame  in  his  ain  coin. 

Placks  an*  bawbees  grow  pounds. 

Peter  in,  Paul's  out. 

Pennyless  sauls  may  pine  in  purgatory. 

Q. 

Quality  without  quantity  is  little  tbonj^  ci^« 
Quey-caufs  are  dear  veal. 
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Quick,  for  ye'll  ne'er  be  cleanly. 
Quick  returns  mak  rich  merchants. 

B. 

Rathe K  spill  your  joke  than  tiue  your  freenX 

Rich  fowk  hae  routh  o'  freends. 

Ride  fair,  an'  jap  nane. 

Right  wrangs  nae  man. 

Robin  that  herds  on  the  height  can  be  as  blyth  hs  Sir  Robert 

the  knight. 
Rot  him  awa'  wi'  butter  an'  eggs. 
Reason  binds  the  man. 
Roose  the  ford  as  ye  find  it. 
Roose  the  fair  day  at  e'en. 
Rackless  youth  maks  ruefu*  eild. 
Royet  lads  n^ay  mak  sober  men. 
Right  mixture  maks  gude  mortar. 
Rule  youth  weel,  an'  eild  will  rule  itsel. 
Rome  was  na  bigged  in  ae  day. 
Rue  an'  thyme  grow  baith  in  ae  garden. 
Raw  dads  mak  fkt  lads. 
Raise  nae  mae  de'ils  than  ye*re  able  to  lay. 
Raw  leather  raxes. 

S. 

Saib  cravers  are  ay  ill  payers. 

Say  still  no,  an*  ye'll  ne'er  be  married. 

Scart  the  cog  wa'd  sup  mair. 

Scorn  comes  commonly  wi'  skaith. 

Seeing' s  believing  a'  the  warld  o'er. 

Seeth  stance  in  butter  the  broo  will  be  gude. 

Serve  yoursel  till  your  bairns  come  to  age. 

Set  that  down  on  the  back  side  o'  your  count-book. 

Set  a  knave  to  grip  a  knave. 

Set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae. 

Sharp  stamachs  mak  short  graces. 

Shallow  waters  mak  maist  din. 

She  is  a  wise  wife  that  wats  her  ain  weird. 

Sh^  looli  8  as  if  butler  wa'd  na  melt  in  her  mou'« 

She  bauds  up  her  head  like  a  hen  drinking  water* 

She's  better  than  she's  bonny. 

Silence  grips  the  mouse. 
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Smooth  waters  rin  deep. 

Sma'  fish  are  better  than  nae  fish. 

Sorrow  an'  ill  weather  come  unsent  for. 

Some  hae  a  hantle  fauts,  ye*re  only  a  ne'er-do-wed. 

Speak  gude  o'  pipers,  your  father  was  a  fiddler. 

Spilt  ale  is  war  than  water. 

Stay,  an'  drink  o*  your  ain  browst. 

Strike  the  iron  as  lang  as  it  is  hat. 

Stown  dints  are  sweetest. 

Sudden  freendship,  sure  repentance. 

Sup'd-out  wort  was  ne'er  gude  ale. 

Sweer  to  bed,  an'  sweer  up  i*  the  morning. 

Seldom  rides  tyne  the  spurs. 

Sic  man  sic  master,  sic  priest  sic  offering. 

Sic  as  ye  gie  sie  will  ye  get. 

Sic  reek  as  is  therein  comes  out  o'  the  lum. 

Shod  i'  the  craddle,  an'  barefoot  on  the  stibble. 

Standing  dubs  gather  dirt. 

Sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd. 

Seldom  lies  the  de'il  dead  by  the  dyke-side. 

Saying  gangs  cheap. 

Spit  on  a  stane  an'  it  will  be  wet  at  last. 

Saft  fire  maks  sweet  mawt. 

Sturt  pays  nae  debt. 

Silly  bairns  are  eith  to  lear. 

^w  thin,  shear  thin. 

Send  an'  fetch. 

Soon  enough  if  weel  enough. 

Shame  fa'  them  that  shame  think  to  dc  themselves  a  gude  tura. 

Shame's  past  the  shed  o*  your  hair. 

Sic  father  sic  son. 

Seenil  seen  soon  forgotten. 

She's  a  foul  bird  that  files  her  ain  nest. 

Speer  at  Jock  Thief  if  I  be  a  leal  man. 

Soon  gotten  soon  spent. 

She*s  a  sairy  mouse  that  has  but  ae  hole. 

Surfeits  slay  mae  than  swords. 

Seek  your  saw  whar  ye  gat  your  ail,  an'  beg  your  barm  whar 

you  buy  your  ale. 
Send  you  to  the  sea  ye  11  na  get  saut  watei. 
Sma'  winnings  mak  a  heavy  purse. 
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She  that  taks  gifts  hersel  she  sells,  an*  she  that  ^*b  tbem 

dees  naething  else. 
She's  na  to  be  made  a  sang  o*. 
Scotsmen  reckon  ay  frae  an  ill  honr. 
Sain  youreel  frae  the  de'il  an'  the  laird's  bairns. 
Shaw  me  the  guest  the  house  is  the  war  o*. 
Shaw  me  the  man  an'  Til  shaw  you  the  law. 
Swear  by  your  burnt  shins. 

Sairy  be  your  meal-pock,  an'  ay  your  neive  i'  the  neok  o't. 
Scant  o'  cheeks  maks  a  lang  nose. 
Sweet  i'  the  bed  an*  sweer  up  i'  the  morning,  is  na  the  best 

house-wife. 
Saut,  quo'  the  souter,  when  he  had  eaten  a  cow  a*  but  tha 

taU. 
Souters  an'  taylors  count  hours. 
Souter  shou'd  na  gae  ayont  their  last 
Souters  shou'd  na  be  sailors  that  can  neither  steer  nor  row. 
Some  body  may  come  to  kame  your  head  backwards. 
Stuffing  bads  out  storms. 
Slaw  at  meat,  slaw  at  wark. 
Slander  leaves  a  slur. 

T. 

Tax  it  a',  an'  pay  the  merchant. 

Tak  the  bit  an'  the  buffet  wi't. 

Tak  a  pint,  an'  'gree,  the  law's  costly. 

Tak  your  ain  will,  an'  then  ye'll  no  die  o'  the  pet. 

Tak  your  venture,  as  mony  a  gude  ship  has  done. 

Tak  your  thanks  to  feed  your  cat. 

Tak  a  hair  o'  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

Tak  me  na  up  afore  I  fa'. 

Tell  nae  tales  out  o'  the  school. 

That's  a  tale  o'  twa  drinks. 

That's  but  ae  doctor's  opinion. 

That's  for  the  father,  but  uft  for  the  son. 

That's  for  that,  as  butter's  for  fish. 

That's  my  tale,  whar's  yours  ? 

That's  the  piece  a  step -bairn  ne'er  gets. 

The  auld  aver  may  die  waiting  for  new  grass 

The  back  an'  the  belly  baud  every  ane  busy. 

The  book  o'  Maybees  is  very  braid. 
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riie  banes  o'  a  great  estate  are  worth  the  piking. 

The  cause  is  gude,  an'  the  word's  fa*  on. 

The  cure  may  be  war  than  the  disease. 

The  cow  that's  first  up  gets  the  first  o'  the  dew. 

The  death  o'  the  first  wife  made  sic  a  hole  in  his  heart  that  •' 

the  lave  slipt  easily  through. 
The  first  sup  o'  a  fat  haggis  is  the  bauldest. 
The  farther  in  the  deeper. 
The  feathers  bear  awa'  the  flesh. 
The  happy  man  canna  be  berried. 
The  king's  errand  may  come  in  the  cadger's  gate. 
The  lazy  man's  the  beggar's  brither. 
The  lucky  pennyworth  sells  soonest. 
The  langest  day  will  hae  an  end.  / 

The  laird  may  be  laired,  an'  need  his  hind's  help. 
The  mawt  is  aboon  the  meal  wi'  him. 
The  mair  noble  the  mair  humble. 
The  mair  mischief  the  better  sport. 
The  pain  o'ergangs  the  profit. 
The  poor  man's  aye  put  to  the  warst. 
The  poor  man  pays  for  a'. 
The  poor  man's  shilling  is  but  a  penny. 
The  strangest  horse  loups  the  dike. 
The  scholar  may  war  the  master. 
The  smith  has  ay  a  spark  i'  his  hause. 
The  simple  man's  the  beggar's  brither. 
The  thiefer  like  the  better  sodger. 
The  thing  that's  done  is  na  to  do. 
The  tod  keeps  ay  his  ain  hole  clean. 
The  tod's  whelps  are  ill  to  tame. 
The  tod  ne'er  fares  better  than  when  he's  banu*d. 
The  worth  o'  a  thing  is  best  ken'd  by  the  want  o*t. 
The  warld  is  bound  to  nae  man. 
The  unsonsy  fish  gets  the  unlucky  bait. 
There  is  mony  a  true  tale  tauld  in  jest. 
There  is  a  measure  in  a'  things. 
There  is  naething  ill  said  that's  no  ill  ta^en. 
There  was  a  wife  that  kept  her  supper  for  her  breakfast,  an' 

she  was  dead  or  day. 
There  was  ne'er  enough  whar  naething  was  left. 
There  is  skill  in  gruel  making. 

■ 
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There  is  a  time  to  gley,  an'  a  time  to  look  eTen. 

There  is  a  great  differ  atween  market  dajn* 

There  is  an  end  o*  an  auld  sang. 

There  is  ay  life  for  a  liying  man. 

There  is  an  act  i'  the  laird  o'  Orant's  court,  that  no  abooa 

eleven  speak  at  anes. 
There  are  mae  married  than  good  hoose-hauders. 
There  ne'er  came  ill  after  gude  advisement. 
There  is  fey  blude  i'  your  head. 
There  grows  nae  grass  at  the  cross. 
Tiiere  is  life  in  a  mussel  as  lang  as  she  cheeps. 
There  is  little  to  sew  when  taylors  are  true. 
They  are  ay  gude  that  are  far  awa'. 
Tliey  are  na  a'  saints  that  get  haly  water. 
They  loo  me  for  little  that  hate  me  for  nought 
Tliey  that  gie  you  hinder  you  to  buy. 
They  that  burn  you  for  a  vntch  lose  a*  their  coals. 
They  that  drink  langest  live  langest. 
They  that  lie  down  fbr  luve  shou'd  rise  for  hunger. 
They  were  scant  o'  bairns  that  brought  you  up. 
They  wist  as  well  that  dinna  speer. 
They  that  bourd  wi*  cats  maun  count  upo'  scarts. 
Tliey  are  eith  hindered  that  are  na  furdersome. 
Thistles  are  a  salad  for  asses. 
Thole  weel  is  gude  for  burning. 
Till  ither  tinkler's  ill  mawt  ye  'gree. 
Time  tint  is  ne'er  to  be  found. 
Time  an'  thinking  tame  the  strangest  grief. 
Tine  heart  an'  a's  gane. 
Tine  thimble,  tine  thrift. 
True  blue  will  ne'er  stain. 
Truth  an'  honesty  keep  the  crown  o*  the  causey. 
Try  your  freend  or  you  need  him. 
Twa  words  maun  gang  to  that  bargain. 
Twa  wits  are  better  than  ane. 
The  niair  haste  the  war  speed. 
Tide  an'  time  bide  nae  man. 

Twa  daughters  an'  a  back  door  are  three  stark  thieTes. 
There  was  ne'er  a  cake  but  it  had  a  mak. 
There  came  ne'er  a  hearty  fart  out  o'  a  wran's 
Toom  bags  rattle. 
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The  thing  that's  fristed  is  na  forgi'en. 

Tak  part  o'  the  pelf  when  the  pack's  dealing. 

Tramp  on  a  snail  an'  she'll  shoot  out  her  lioma. 

They  are  lightly  herried  that  hae  a*  their  ain. 

There  is  little  for  the  rake  after  the  besom. 

They  buy  gude  cheap  that  bring  naething  hame. 

Thraw  the  wand  while  its  green. 

The  souter's  wife's  warst  shod. 

The  taylor's  wife's  warst  clad. 

The  warst  warld  that  ere  was  some  man  wan. 

They  will  ken  by  a  bawbee  if  a  priest  will  tak  offering. 

Time  tries  a'. 

The  weeds  o'ergrow  the  com. 

Tak  time  when  time  is,  for  time  will  awa'. 

Tiie  piper  wants  meikle  that  wants  his  nether  chafts. 

They  are  weelcome  that  bring. 

The  langer  we  live  we  see  the  mae  ferlies. 

There  are  mony  sooth  words  spoken  in  bourdiug. 

There  is  nae  thief  without  a  resetter. 

There  is  mony  a  fair  thing  fu'  fa'se. 

There's  nae  man  sae  deaf  as  he  that  winna  hear. 

There  ne'er  was  a  fair  word  in  flyting. 

The  mou'  that  lies  slays  the  saul. 

Trot  father,  trot  mither,  how  can  foal  amble  ? 

They  were  ne'er  fain  that  fidg'd,  nor  fu'  that  lick'd  dishet 

Twa  wolves  may  worry  ae  sheep. 

Twa  fools  in  ae  liouse  are  a  couple  o'er  mony. 

The  day  has  een,  the  night  has  ears. 

The  tree  fa's  na  at  the  first  stroke. 

The  mair  ye  tramp  on  a  t — d  it  grows  the  braider. 

There's  nane  without  a  faut. 

The  de'il's  a  busy  bishop  in  his  ain  diocese. 

There's  nae  freend  to  a  freend  in  mister. 

There's  nae  fool  to  an  auld  fool. 

Touch  a  gaw'd  horse  on  the  back  an'  he  will  fling. 

There's  remeid  for  a'  things  but  stark  dead*. 

There's  nae  medicine  for  fear. 

The  weakest  gaes  to  the  wa'. 

Thou  will  get  nae  mair  o'  the  cat  but  the  9kta. 

There's  mair  maidens  nor  maukins. 

They  laugh  ay  that  win. 

Twa  bits  are  better  nor  ane. 
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They  put  at  the  cart  that's  ay  ga'en. 

Three  may  keep  counsel  if  twa  be  awa'. 

They  are  gude  mly  o'  their  horse  that  hae  nane. 

The  mae  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  cueer. 

The  blind  horse  is  the  hardiest. 

There  are  mae  ways  to  the  wood  nor  ane. 

There  are  meikle  atween  word  an'  deed. 

They  that  speir  meikle  wiU  get  wot  o'  part. 

The  less  play  the  better. 

The  mair  cost  the  mair  honour. 

There*s  naething  mair  precious  nor  lime. 

True  luve's  kythe  in  time  o'  need. 

There  are  mony  fair  words  i'  the  marriage-making>  but  few  i 

the  tocher-gude  paying. 
The  higher  up  the  greater  fa'. 

The  mither  o'  a'  mischief  is  nae  mair  nor  a  midge  wing. 
There  is  little  sap  in  dry  pea-hools. 
This  bolt  came  ne'er  out  o'  your  bag. 
Thy  tongue  is  nae  scandal. 

Tak  him  up  there  wi*  his  five  eggs,  an'  four  o'  them  rotten. 
The  next  time  ye  dance,  ken  wha  ye  tak  by  the  hand. 
The  goose-pan's  aboon  the  roast. 
Thy  thumb  is  under  my  belt. 
There's  a  dog  i*  the  well. 
Touch  me  na  on  the  sair  heel. 
The  shots  o*ergae  the  auld  swine. 
Tak  a  man  by  his  word,  an'  a  cow  by  her  horn. 
There's  meikle  hid  meat  in  a  goose  ee. 
They  had  ne'er  an  ill  day  that  had  a  gude  e'en. 
There  belangs  mair  to  a  bed  nor  four  bare  ietes. 
The  greatest  clerks  are  na  the  wisest  men. 
The  grace  o'  God  is  gear  enough. 
The  wise  mak  jests,  an'  fools  repeat  them. 
Twa  hungry  meltiths  mak  the  third  a  glutton. 
This  warld  winna  last  ay. 
The  de'il  an'  the  dean  begin  wi'  ae  letter ;  when  the  de'il  haf 

the  dean  the  kirk  will  be  the  better. 
There's  naething  sae  crouse  as  a  new  washen  louse. 
They  are  as  wise  as  speir  na. 
They  mense  little  the  mou'  that  bite  afif  the  head. 
They  gae  near  my  a —  that  steal  my  hippen. 
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U. 

UiTDEB  water  dearth,  under  snaw  bread. 
Use  maks  perfytness. 

W. 

WjLirr  0*  wit  is  war  than  want  o*  wealth. 

Wealth  i'  the  widow's  house,  kail  but  saut. 

Weelcome  is  the  best  dish  i'  the  kitchen. 

Weel,  quoth  Willy,  when  his  wife  dang  him. 

Weel  is  that  weel  does. 

Were  it  na  for  hope,  the  heart  wa'd  brak. 

We'll  ne'er  ken  the  worth  o'  the  water  till  the  well  ga^  dry. 

We  are  ay  to  lear  as  lang  as  we  live. 

We  can  poind  for  debt,  but  no  for  unkindness. 

We  can  shape  their  wylie  coat,  but  no  their  weird. 

We'll  ne'er  big  sandy  bourrocks  thegither. 

We'll  bark  ourselves  ere  we  buy  dogs  sae  dear. 

We  canna  baith  sup  an'  blaw. 

We  maun  live  by  the  living,  an'  no  by  the  dead. 

We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  no  to  be  rich. 

Wha  invited  you  to  the  roast  ? 

Wha  can  hand  what  will  awa'  f 

Wha  dar  bell  the  cat  ? 

Wha  can  help  misluck  ? 

Wha  comes  aftner,  an'  brings  less  f 

What  we  first  lear  we  best  ken. 

What  the  ee  sees  na  the  heart  rues  na. 

What  ye  win  at  that  ye  may  lick  a£f  a  hat  girdle. 

What  carlins  hain,  cats  eat. 

What's  my  case  the  day  may  be  your's  the  mom. 

What's  war  than  ill  luck  ? 

When  ae  door  steeks  anither  opens. 

When  my  head's  down  my  house  is  theekit. 

When  the  cow's  in  a  clout  she's  soon  picked  out. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  freendship  flees  out  at  the 

window. 
When  a*  freets  fail,  fire's  gude  for  the  fearcy. 
When  a  ewe*s  drown' d  she's  dead. 
When  you  are  serv'd  a'  the  geese  are  water' d. 
When  ye' re  ga'en  an'  coming,  the  gate's  na  toom. 
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When  he  dies  for  age  ye  may  quale  for  fear. 

Wlien  you  are  weel,  baud  yourself  sae, 

Whar  the  buck's  bound  there  be  maun  bleet. 

Whar  drums  beat  laws  are  dumb. 

Wee  things  fley  cowards. 

Wilfu'  waste  maks  waefu'  want. 

Will  a  fool's  feather  i'  my  cap  gar  my  pat  pUy« 

Will  an'  wit  strive  wi'  ye. 

Wink  at  wee  fauts,  your  ain  are  meikle. 

Wise  men  may  be  whilly'd  wi'  wiles. 

Wit  bought  is  worth  twa  for  nought. 

Work  for  nought  maks  fowk  dead  sweer. 

Wrang  has  nae  warrant. 

Whar  the  deer's  slain  some  o'  the  blood  will  lie. 

When  drink's  in  wit's  out. 

When  the  steed's  stown  steek  the  stable-door. 

When  the  tod  preaches  bewar  o'  the  hens. 

When  the  cap's  fu'  carry  it  even. 

What  better  is  the  house  that  the  daw  rises  soon '' 

When  thieves  reckon  leal  fowk  come  to  their  gear. 

When  Vm  dead  mak  me  cawdle. 

When  the  heart's  fu'  the  tongue  will  speak. 

When  the  craw  flees  her  tail  follows. 

Wrang  count  is  nae  payment. 

Whiles  you,  whiles  I,  sae  gangs  the  bailliary. 

When  the  heart's  fu'  o'  lust  the  mou's  fu  o'  leasing. 

What  need  a  rich  man  be  a  thief  ? 

What  canna  be  cured  maun  be  endured. 

When  thy  neeghbour's  house  is  in  danger  tak  care  c*  your 

When  ilka  ane  gets  their  ain  the  thief  will  get  the  widdj. 

When  the  iron  is  hat  it's  time  to  strike. 

When  the  wame's  fu'  the  banes  wa'd  be  at  rest. 

Wham  God  will  help  nane  can  bender. 

When  a'  men  speak  nae  man  hears. 

When  the  well's  fu*  it  will  rin  o'er. 

When  the  gudeman's  awa'  the  braid-claith's  tint* 

When  the  gudewife's  awa'  the  keys  are  tint. 

Whar  stands  your  great  horse  ? 

Whar  the  pig's  broken  let  the  sherds  lie. 

When  freends  meet  hearts  warm* 

Weapons  bode  peacv. 
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Wile3  help  weak  fowk. 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  dunts  are  the  de'il. 

Wark  bears  witness  wha  weel  does. 

Wealth  gars  wit  waver. 

Weel  bides  weel  betides. 

When  a  fool  finds  a  horse-shoe,  he  thinks  ay  the  like  to  do 

Wi'  empty  hand  nae  man  shou'd  hawks  allure. 

Weel  kens  the  mouse  when  the  cat's  out  o'  the  house. 

Weel  war  a'  that  gars  the  plough  draw. 

We  hounds  slew  the  hare,  quo'  the  messon. 

Wonder  lasts  but  nine  nights  in  a  town. 

Women  an'  bairns  lein  what  they  ken  na. 

Wont  beguil'd  the  lady. 

Wauken  na  sleeping  dogs. 

Whoredom  an'  grace  can  ne'er  stay  in  ae  place. 

We  hae  a  craw  to  pluck. 

Weel  gude  mither  daughter. 

Wood  in  wilderness,  an'  strength  in  a  fool. 

Wit  in  a  poor  man's  head  an'  moss  on  a  mountain  avails  nae* 

thing. 
Weels  him  and  waes  him  that  has  a  bishop  in  his  kin. 

Y. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  cow's  tail,  ye  grow  backward. 

Ye  breed  o'  foul  weather,  ye  come  unsent  for. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  chapman,  ye're  ay  to  hansel. 

Ye  breed  o'  few  of  the  laird's  tenants,  o'er  hat. 

Ye  breed  o'  gude  mawt,  ye're  lang  a-coming. 

Ye  crack  crously  wi'  your  bannet  on. 

Ye  cut  afore  the  point. 

Ye  come  a  day  after  the  fair. 

Ye  canna  mak  a  silk  purse  o'  a  sow's  lug. 

Ye  canna  see  the  wood  for  trees. 

You  canna  fare  weel  but  you  cry  roast  meat* 

Ye  came  a  clipping  time. 

Ye  canna  preach  out  o'  your  ain  poupit. 

Ye  come  to  the  gait's  house  to  thig  woo. 

Ye  canna  do  but  ye  o'er  do. 

Ye  drive  the  plough  afore  the  owsen. 

Ye  dinna  ken  whar  a  blessing  may  light. 

Ye  drew  na  sae  weel  when  my  mare  was  i'  fbe  mm* 
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Ye  fand  it  wliar  the  higlilant  man  fand  the  tangs. 

Ye  glowr*d  at  the  moon,  an*  fell  on  the  midden. 

Ye  glowr  like  a  wild  cat  out  o'  a  whin  bash. 

Ye  gae  far  about  seeking  the  neerest. 

Ye  hae  ran  lang  on  httle  ground. 

Ye  hae  o'er  foul  feet  to  come  sae  far  ben. 

Ye  hae  gotten  a  rayel'd  hasp  o't. 

Ye  hae  ta'en  the  measure  o  his  fit. 

Ye  hae  o*er  meikle  loose  leather  about  your  ehaft*. 

Ye  hae  tint  your  ain  stomach,  and  found  a  tike's. 

Ye  hae  put  a  toom  spoon  i'  my  mou*. 

Ye  hae  fasted  lang,  an'  worried  on  a  midge. 

Ye  hae  naething  to  do,  but  suck  an*  wag  your  tail. 

Ye  hae  tint  the  tongue  o'  the  trump. 

Ye  hae  staid  lang,  an'  brought  little  wi'  ye. 

Ye  hae  ta'en  upo'  you  as  the  wife  did  the  dancing* 

Ye  hae  the  wrang  sow  by  the  lug. 

Ye  ken  what  drinkers  dree. 

Ye  ken  na  wha  may  cool  your  kail  yet. 

Ye  live  at  the  lug  o'  the  law. 

Ye*ll  neither  dance,  nor  hand  the  candle. 

Ye'll  na  sell  your  hen  in  a  rainy  day. 

Ye' 11  ne'er  cast  saut  on  his  tail. 

Ye' 11  na  herry  yoursel  wi'  your  ain  hands. 

Ye  look  liker  a  thief  than  a  bishop. 

Ye  let  httle  gae  by  you,  unless  it  be  the  swaliow. 

Ye  may  gang  farther  an'  fare  war. 

Ye  may  be  heard  whar  ye're  na*  seen. 

Ye  may  dight  your  neb,  an'  flee  up. 

Ye  maun  tak  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Ye  mete  my  pease  by  your  ain  peck. 

Ye'U  ne'er  die  on  your  ain  assize. 

Ye' 11  drink  afore  me. 

Ye'll  find  him  whar  ye  left  him. 

Ye  may  tak  the  head  for  the  washing. 

Y'e'll  get  the  cat  wi'  the  twa  tails. 

Ye'll  beguile  nane  but  them  that  lippen  to  yon* 

Ye'll  mend  when  ye  grow  better. 

Ye'll  ne'er  be  sae  auld  wi'  sae  meikle  honesty. 

Ye  ne'er  saw  green  cheese  but  your  een  reel'd. 

¥e  ne*er  coft  the  cat's  saut  yet. 
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Ye're  as  daft  as  ye*re  days  auld. 

Ye*  re  a  gude  seeker,  but  an  ill  finder. 

Ye're  nae  chicken  for  a'  your  cheeping. 

Ye*re  like  Macky*s  mare,  ye  brak  fairly  aff. 

Ye*re  gude  enough,  but  ye're  na  braw  new. 

Ye're  na  sae  poor  as  ye  peep. 

Ye're  weel  awa',  if  ye  bide,  an*  we're  weel  quat. 

Ye're  o'  sae  mony  minds  ye' 11  ne'er  be  maiTy*di 

Ye're  ne'er  pleas' d,  fu'  nor  fasting. 

Ye're  unco  gude,  an'  ye'll  grow  fair. 

Ye're  sair  fash'd  handing  nae  thing  thegither. 

Ye're  na  fed  wi*  deaf  nuts. 

Ye're  sick,  but  no  sair  handled. 

Ye're  busy  seeking  the  thing  that's  na  tint. 

Ye're  like  the  hens,  ye  rin  ay  to  the  heap. 

Ye're  fley'd  o'  the  day  ye  ne  er  saw. 

Ye're  best  when  ye're  sleeping. 

Ye're  a  sweet  nut,  if  ye  were  weel  crack'd. 

Ye're  na  light  whar  ye  lean  a'. 

Ye're  Davy  do  a'  thing,  an'  gude  at  naething, 

Ye're  come  o'  the  house  o'  Harletillim. 

Ye're  hat  yet,  an'  your  belt's  hale. 

Ye  soon  weary  o'  weel-doing. 

Ye'se  get  brose  out  o'  the  lee  side  o'  the  pat. 

Ye  shape  my  shoon  by  your  ain  shachled  feet. 

Your  tongue  rins  ay  afore  your  wit. 

Ye  wa'd  na  mak  meikle  o'  me  if  I  were  yours. 

Ye  was  na  bom  at  that  time  o*^  the  year. 

Young  fowk  may  die,  an'  auld  fowk  maun  die. 

Young  ducks  may  be  auld  geese. 

Your  meal's  a'  deagh. 

Your  head  will  ne'er  fill  your  father'a  bannet. 

Your  thrift's  as  gude  as  the  profit  o'  a  yeeld  hen. 

Your  wame  thinks  your  wizen's  cut. 

Your  purse  was  steekit  when  that  was  paid  for. 

Your  gear  will  near  o'er-gang  you. 

Your  minnie's  milk  is  na  out  o'  your  nose  vet. 

Ye'll  brak  your  neck  as  soon  as  your  fast  i  his  house. 

Ye  strife  against  the  stream. 

Youth  ne'er  casts  for  peril. 

Ye  seek  hat  water  under  cauid  ice. 
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Ye  drive  a  snail  to  Rome. 

Ye  ride  a  bootless  errand. 

Ye  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  face. 

Ye  learn  your  father  to  get  bairns. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  cat,  you  wa'd  fain  hae  fish,  buC  you  hae  nae 

will  to  weet  your  feet. 
Ye  breed  o'  the  gowk,  ye  hae  ne*er  a  rhyme  but  ane. 
Ye  should  be  a  king  o'  your  word. 
Ye'll  get  war  bodes  e'er  Belton. 
Ye  may  drink  o'  the  burn  but  no  bite  o'  the  brae. 
Ye  wa'd  do  little  for  God  if  the  de'il  were  dead. 
Ye  hae  a  face  to  God  an'  anither  to  the  de'il. 
Ye  hae  a  ready  mou'  for  a  ripe  cherry. 
Ye  breed  o'  the  miller's  dog,  ye  lick  your  lips  ere  the  pock  be 

opened. 
Your  wiuuing  is  na  my  tiiuel. 


\ 
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BBITISH  OR  WELSH  PROVEBPS. 

Who  bath  God,  hath  all ;  who  hath  him  not,  hath  lets  that 

nothing. 
No  mirth  good  but  with  God. 
Faults  are  thick  where  love  is  thin. 
A  fair  promise  makes  a  fool  merry. 
Scatter  with  one  hand,  gather  with  two. 
A  fool  will  laugh  when  he  is  drowning. 
Good  is  God,  and  long  is  eternity. 
Ill  doth  the  devil  preserve  his  servants. 
Bad  is  a  bad  servant,  but  'tis  worse  being  witkoat  kirn. 
Every  man's  neighbour  is  his  looking-glass. 
Every  poor  man  is  counted  a  fool. 
He  was  slain  that  had  warning,  not  he  that  took  tL 
A  man's  wealth  is  his  enemy. 
The  nimblest  footman  is  a  false  tale. 
Too  much  cunning  undoes. 
Good,  though  long  staid  for,  is  good. 
Better  one  braggadocio  than  two  fighters. 
He  that  has  store  of  bread  may  beg  his  milk  memly. 
The  kinsman's  ear  will  hear  it. 
The  wise  and  the  fool  have  their  fellows. 
No  power,  no  respect. 

He  loses  many  a  good  bit  that  strives  with  his  betters* 
The  barley-corn  is  the  heart's  key. 
Power  weakeneth  the  vdcked. 
A  sober  man,  a  soft  answer. 
Bad  words  make  a  woman  worse. 
A  horn  heard  soon,  though  hardly  seen. 
God  arms  the  harmless. 

Refuse  a  vnfe  vfith.  one  fault,  and  take  one  with  two 
Dry  over  head  happy. 
Man's  best  candle  is  his  understanding. 
The  best  surgeon  is  he  of  the  soul. 
A  false  report  rides  post. 
Deep  lies  the  heart's  language. 
Woe  to  the  mula  that  sees  not  her  master. 
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The  wont  store  is  a  maid  unbestowed* 

Better  keep  now  thau  seek  anon. 

Better  penny  in  silver  than  any  brother. 

Respect  a  man,  he  will  do  the  more. 

Better  a  beast  sold  than  bought. 

Better  the  harm  I  know  than  that  I  know  uot- 

Lone  a  widow  weds  with  shame. 

Man  s  life  is  filed  by  his  foe. 

God  stays  long,  but  strikes  at  last 

Misfortunes  come  by  forties. 

Single  long,  shame  at  last. 

Fools  refuse  favours. 

Arthur  could  not  tame  a  woman's  tongue. 

What  God  made  he  never  mars. 

No  ruler  good  save  God. 

A  fortunate  boor  needs  but  be  bom. 

No  speech  good  but  of  God. 

No  advice  to  a  father's. 

No  foolery  to  falling  out. 

Vilify  not  your  parish  priest. 

No  wisdom  to  silence. 

No  riches  to  sobriety. 

No  negligence  to  the  magistrate's. 

No  secrets  but  between  two. 

A  woman's  strength  is  in  her  tongue. 

If  thou  be  a  stranger  be  merry,  and  give  the  first  good  mor* 

row. 
All  cry,  Fie  on  the  fool. 
Little  mischief,  too  much. 
The  older  the  Welshman  the  more  madman. 
The  trap  to  the  high-bom  is  ambition. 
A  bribe,  I  know,  is  a  juggling  knave. 
The  hand  that  gives  gathers. 
The  higher  the  fool  the  greater  the  fall. 
He  that  shoots  always  right  forfeits  his  arrow. 
Counsel  never  out  of  date. 

•lave  a  horse  of  thine  own,  and  thou  may'st  borrow  another's 
Thy  hand  is  never  the  worse  for  doing  thy  own  work. 
Arthur  himself  had  but  his  time. 
Only  the  rich  fool  is  said  to  speak  sense. 
Wild  and  stout  never  wants  a  stafif. 
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Little  between  right  and  wrone. 

The  lame  returns  sooner  than  bis  nerraiAU 

Earth  is  the  hest  shelter. 

Truth  is  the  best  buckler. 

No  weeping  for  shed  milk. 

Lug  and  hale,  it  will  not  hold  long. 

What  is  not  wisdom  is  danger. 

A  work  ill  done  mnst  be  twice  done. 

Wise  words  and  great  seldom  agree. 

If  thou  play  the  fool,  stay  for  a  fellow. 

A  scholar  may  be  gulled  thrice  ;  a  soldier  imx  onoe« 

Bad  to  care  no  more  than  for  to-morrow. 

The  devil  is  a  most  bad  master. 

Do  good,  and  then  do  it  again. 

Heaven  is  mine  if  God  doth  say  Amen* 

Well  goes  the  case  where  wisdom  counaeifl. 

Better  God  than  gold. 

Each  bird  loves  to  hear  himself  sing. 

A  fool  will  not  be  foiled. 

A  good  friend  never  offends. 

Too  much  is  stark  naught. 

None  patient  but  the  vrise. 

Learn  not,  and  know  not. 

No  folly  to  being  in  love. 

No  joy  to  heaven's. 

No  deceit  to  the  world's. 

In  every  fault  there  is  folly. 

Clear  conscience,  a  sure  card. 

As  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree. 

Anglesey  is  the  mother  of  Wales. 

King  Arthur  did  not  violate  the  refnge  of  a  womiiD 

The  Welshman  keeps  nothing  till  he  has  lost  it. 

He  that  would  be  a  head  let  him  be  a  bridge. 

To  escape  Cluyd,  and  be  drowned  in  Con^ajr* 

Povris  is  the  paradise  of  Wales. 

Arthur  was  not  but  whilst  bs  iVMt 

There's  more  than  one  jrirw-bow  111  CbtsiM < 
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THE  FOLLOWING  PROVERBS  ARE  PRESUMED  TO  BB 

IRISH. 

Sue  is  like  a  Waterford  heifer,  beef  to  the  heels. 

He  is  like  a  Waterford  merchant,  up  to  the  a —  in  business. 

His  eyes  are  like  two  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket. 

Full  of  fun  and  foustre,  like  Mooney's  goose. 

He  looks  as  angry  as  if  he  was  vexed. 

'Tis  as  bad  as  cheating  the  devil  in  the  dark,  and  two  farthing 

candles  for  a  halfpenny. 
A  wild  goose  never  laid  a  tame  egg 
He*d  skin  a  louse,  and  send  the  hide  and  fat  to  market. 


DANISH  PROVERBS. 

To-DAT  gold,  to-morrow  dust 

The  Finlanders  say,  To-day  well,  to-morrow  cold  in  the  numih  :  1%  * 
pan  euida,  huomeri  mulda. 

Without  favour  art  is  like  a  windmill  without  wina. 
No  and  yes  often  cause  long  disputes. 
An  injury  forgiven  is  better  than  an  injury  revenged. 
It  is  good  fasting  when  the  table  is  covered  with  fish. 
The  devil  always  leaves  a  stink  behind  him. 
Better  bend  the  neck  than  bruise  the  forehead. 
A  cake  eaten  in  peace  is  better  than  two  in  trouble. 
Though  poverty  may  bring  sorrow,  riches  create  inquietude. 
Unanimity  is  the  best  fortress. 
Bare  commodities  are  worth  more  than  good. 
The  Dutch  say,  Wat,  vlas  en  tin^  groot  gelt,  klefn  gewm. 
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EASTERN  PROVERBa 

Tithe  and  be  rich. 

In  Golgotha  are  Rkulls  of  all  sizes. 

Grod  and  men  think  him  a  fool  who  braga  of  his  own  great 
wisdom. 

Defaming  or  slandering  others  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins. 

Neither  speak  well  nor  ill  of  yourself.  If  well,  men  will  not 
believe  you  ;  if  ill,  they  will  believe  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  say. 

He  is  miserable  once  who  feels  it ;  but  twice,  who  fears  it 
before  it  comes. 

The  truest  wealth  is  that  of  the  understanding. 

Silence  is  vnsdom,  and  gets  a  mail  friends. 

Speak  well  even  to  bad  men. 

He  who  repeats  the  ill  he  hears  of  another,  is  the  true  slan- 
derer. 

Knowledge  is  a  second  light,  and  hath  bright  eyes. 

Provide  for  thy  soul  by  doing  good  works. 

Consider  well,  and  oft,  why  thou  camest  into  this  world,  and 
how  soon  thou  must  go  out  of  it. 

A  lie,  though  it  promise  good,  will  do  thee  harm  ;  and  truth 
will  do  thee  good  at  the  last. 

A  wise  man  gets  learning  from  those  who  have  none  them- 
selves. 

A  man's  folly  is  his  worst  foe,  and  his  discretion  his  best 
friend. 

When  a  wise  man  errs  he  errs  with  a  vengeance. 

He  who  sows  thorns  vn\\  never  reap  grapes. 

The  wise  man  knows  the  fool,  but  the  fool  doth  not  know  the 
wise  man. 

The  Most  High  God  sees,  and  bears  :  my  neighbour  knows 
nothing,  and  yet  is  always  finding  fault.     Per, 

There  is  a  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  grape.     2urL 

God  loves  good  accounts. 

One  man  may  teach  another  to  speak ;  but  none  can  teach 
another  to  hold  his  peace.     Pol 
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;  WD  nn  St3  K3«  nUl  n*:p    The  axe  goes  to  the  wood 
from  whence  it  borrowed  its  helve. 

It  is  used  against  those  who  are  iigurious  to  those  firom  whom  they  ave 
dcriTed,  or  from  whom  they  have  received  their  power. 

:  *3DnB  i?  n^TO  r^^  ^rv^n  vh  torn  t^tk  in  i^  idk  dm 

If  any  say,  that  one  of  thine  ears  is  tne  ear  of  an  ass,  re- 
gard it  not :  if  he  say  so  of  them  both,  procure  thyself  a 
bridle. 

That  is,  it  is  time  to  arm  ourselTea  with  patience  when  we  are  greaUj 
reproached. 

:  pTiDDon  n^nD  -JD^n  vh  p:T«  n^a  n*K*i  fc^pna    Do  not  speak 

of  secret  matters  in  a  field  that  is  full  ot  little  hills. 
Because  it  is  possible  somebody  may  lie  hid  there,  and  hear  what  is  said. 

:  DnniB  pi^dkk^  xnano  naiSy     That  city  is  in  a  bad  case 
whose  physician  hath  the  gout. 

:  »^D«  HTXO  B^n  Tya  ynn  Sk     Do  not  dwell  in  a  city  whose 
governor  is  a  physician. 

:  n^^  1-ip  KDN1  n^DB^  kdk  ^D^^n  ^3*3  ;Kpn  kdm    A  myrtle 

standing  cunong  nettles,  does  notwithstanding  retain  the 
name  of  a  myrtle. 

:  133  *inn  16  pn  ina  n*«*l  "inxn    t,  e.  Where  there  is  a 

man,  there  do  not  thou  show  thyself  a  man. 

Tlie  meaning  is,  that  it  becomes  us  not  to  intermeddle  in  an  office  whero 
there  is  already  such  good  provision  made  that  there  is  no  need  of  our  helix 

:K:2K^in  m  ^n«i/S^»  K^oin  nn«    t.  e.  At  the  door  of  the 

fold,  words  ;  within  the  fold,  an  account. 

The  shepherd  does  with  fair  words  call  back  his  fugitive  sheep  to  the 
door  of  the  fold ;  but  when  he  gets  them  in,  he  punisheth  them  for  strays 
ing  away.  It  is  applicable  to  what  may  be  expected  from  our  govemon 
against  whom  we  have  rebelled. 

Pr>;nn  n^nnw  )y2  IiTK    t.e.  He  is  pleased  with  gourds, 
and  his  wife  with  cucumbers. 

A  proverb  bv  which  i'  expremed,  that  both  the  man  and  his  wile  tin 
iriAioiiB  much  (Jike. 
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tienjt:  inDKi  wos  k^  "p^  n"»DKn  k»d  k^    «.  *.  It  is  not 

as  tby  mother  says,  but  as  thy  neighbours  say. 
The  meaning  is,  that  we  are  not  to  regard  the  praises  of  a  near  relation, 
but  to  listen  to  what  is  said  by  the  neighbourhood. 

:  DTB  Kn^^"na  13  naa  h)v  Kn^D  13  na:    *.  e.  If  the  dog  bark, 

go  in ;  if  the  bitch  bark,  go  out. 

:  p^B3  xb  KniD  K")ia  fc«5^3  Ka^DD     t. «.  We  may  not  expect  a 
good  whelp  from  an  ill  dog. 

tina  ^W3D1  TDi  DDB'     ».  «•   Sichem  marries  the  wife  {viz. 
Dinah) ;  and  Mifgseus  is  circumcised  (i .  e.  punished). 
DeUrawt  Seges  pUctufdw  AclUvL 

I  K*lp^  K3pK  ^^on  K?D3     A  camel  in  Media  dances  in  a  little 
cab. 
This  proverb  is  used  against  those  who  teU  incredible  things. 

:  n^ao  ^n:  n^S  iim  ^aniK  ^yp  V^y^ph  k^tk  fctea    ».  *.  The 

camel  going  to  seek  horns,  lost  his  ears. 
Against  those  who,  being  discontented  with  what  they  haye,  in  pursuit 
of  more,  lose  what  they  once  had. 

:  ^3aim  K3B^  ^jyiDOn  OD  1^»a  1C^B3     «.  e.  Many  old  camels 
carry  the  skins  of  the  young  ones  to  the  market. 

:  h)t<\£h  ^n«l  "naro  KOn  Knpl  Km  Knp     «.  «.  The  great  cab 
and  the  little  cab  go  down  to  the  grave. 

:  n>h  r^D«  jna^v  y^ri  i:Kn  jna^v  ^dk  na*:;  laKT    t.  e.  He 

that  hires  one  garden  (tohtch  he  is  able  to  look  after)  eats 
birds ;  he  that  hires  more  than  one  will  be  eaten  by  the 
birds. 

:  \X^y\  Knsa  DI&S    «*•  e.  As  is  the  garden  such  is  the  gardener. 

:  rm  Kn^ano  rwcxm  kS  kbdh  w^H  \\h  *«    ». «.  If  I  had 

not  lifted  up  the  stone,  you  had  not  found  the  jewel. 
It  is  used  when  one  man  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  another. 

J  KT^p  h^  KOV  ^^IK     t.  e.  When  the  sun  rises  the  disease 
will  abate. 

It  is  said  by  one  of  the  Jews,  that  there  was  a  precious  stone  which 
did  hang  on  the  neck  of  Abraham,  which  when  the  sick  man  looked  on  ha 
was  presently  healed :  and  that  when  Abraham  died,  GK>d  placed  this  stone 
in  the  sun.  This  is  thought  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  proverb  aboro" 
named.    V.  Buxtorf.  Lexio.  Bahbm.  in  voce  K71* 

T 
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ever  hath  a  divided  beard^  the  whole  world  will  not  prevail 
against  him. 

This  proverb  is  used  of  those  who  are  cmuung ;  and  such  are  they 
thought  to  be  whose  beard  is  divided,  which,  by  their  inaoh  Ji^mlliT^g 
when  they  are  musfaig  and  thonghtfol,  they  are  said  to  divide. 

:  w^nK^B^  nna  wn  pD  Knn^K  to^  wti  rvm   i.  e.  Gk>  down 

the  ladder  when  thou  marriest  a  wife ;  go  up  when  thou 
choosest  a  friend. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not  many  »  wife  above  our  rank,  though 
we  choose  such  a  firiend. 

:  \^VX\  K^l  pT    t.  «.  Rather  sell  than  be  poor. 

:  ^"iplK  fin^n  pn  pt    t.  0.  He  that  buys  and  sells  is  called  a 
merchant. 
This  proverb  is  used  in  derision  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  to  their  loaa. 

:  pr  l^DT  I^JTDK  K^mK    •*.  «.  While  the  dust  is  im  your  feet, 

sell  what  you  have  bought. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  should  sell  quickly  (though  with  light  gains). 
that  we  may  trade  for  more. 

:  D^Kp  n^np^yK  tmK^  KTOin  pnr    t.  e.  Cast  your  staff  into 

the  air,  and  it  will  fall  upon  its  root,  or  Aeovy  end, 
Natwram  expelUu  furca  licet  u»que  recurret. 

:  n^'p^ih  n^nn^tDi  n'nch  KitDn    t.  e.  The  wine  is  the  master^s, 
but  the  goodness  of  it  is  the  butler's. 

:  0^6^33  njn  KV»n  D^ion  -iion  rh^  DK    When  an  ass  climbs 
a  ladder,  we  may  find  wisdom  in  women. 

:  n^h  HTTP  pon  nsipna  i^^dk  tnan   t. «.  An  ass  is  cold  even 

in  the  summer  solstice. 

The  meaning  is,  that  some  men  are  so  unhappy  that  nothing  will  do 

them  good. 

:^lDai  ion     i.e.  Asinarto  .  .  .   Camelarius. 

i.  e.  A  man  that  hath  the  care  of  leading  a  camel,  and  driving  an  ass. 
Such  a  man  is  in  the  midst,  and  knows  not  how  to  go  forward  or  back* 
ward ;  for  the  ass  will  not  lead,  nor  the  camel  be  driven.  It  is  appUcaUo 
to  him  who  hath  to  do  with  two  persons  of  contrary  humours,  and  knows 
not  how  to  please  both,  nor  dares  he  displease  either  of  them. 

t  JinannNI  nsro^  tn:D     u  e.  They  had  thought  to  have  put 
others  into  a  sleeve,  and  they  are  put  in  themselves. 
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r^o^n  n>tD3i  nn«  «n  n-nna  ']iini2  ^jy    «. «.  The  poor  man 

turns  his  cake,  and  another  comes  and  takes  it  away. 

♦  IP  B'  runa  1D^3  ^TK^  ».  «•  Open  thy  purse  (viz.  receive  thy 
money),  and  then  open  thy  sack ;  t.  e,  then  deliver  thy  goods. 

:  vhlD  "hh^i  1^^D«  WB3n  Ka^a  t.  e.  A  hungry  dog  will  eat 
dung. 

:  Kn^3^  K"r3  ^nen  KItSd  pB  t.  e.  If  you  take  away  the  salt, 
you  may  throw  the  flesn  to  the  dogs. 

J  feC3^0  feCD^DT  KHSy     «•  e.  The  servant  of  a  king  is  a  king. 

:  K3b  na  naa  k^i  n^did  na  5|^3V  k^t  KntDn  inn  vh    ». «. 

Do  not  dwell  in  a  city  where  a  horse  does  not  neigh,  nor 

a  dog  bark. 

The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  would  be  safe  from  danger,  we  must  not  dweL 
in  a  city  where  there  is  neither  horse  against  an  enemy,  nor  dogs  against 
thieyes. 

:  Kfin^K  2^D3  JintD  «ynN  pnr  pep  «.  e.  Make  haste  when  you 
are  purchasing  a  field ;  but  when  you  are  to  marry  a  wife, 
be  slow 

:  Kn^DD  Nni«  T2V  Wy  bv  K^jn  r^ma  When  the  shepherd 
is  angry  with  his  sheep,  he  sends  them  a  blind  guide. 

••KDD^B^  Knn  nye^a  vni\  Knpy  nye^a  le.  In  the  time  of  afflic- 
tion, a  vow  ;  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  an  inundation ;  or, 
a  greater  increase  of  toickedness. 

The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
Tlie  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

:  Nn"»2n  «3tD  WtD^O  «n^n3  «3D     t.  e.  An  old  man  in  a  house 
is  a  good  sign  in  a  house. 
Old  men  are  fit  to  give  wise  counseL 

:  nw^tDp  nir:D  nwatJ^  nrS  ^1«  «.  e.  Woe  be  to  him  whose 
advocate  becomes  his  accuser. 

This  proverb  is  accommodable  to  various  purposes.  God  required  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  of  his  people:  when  they  ofi*ered  them  up  as  they 
should,  they  did  receive  their  pardon  upon  it ;  but  if  they  offered  the 
blind  or  lame,  etc.,  they  were  so  far  from  gaining  their  pardon,  that  they 
ncreased  their  guilt :  and  thus  their  advocate  became  their  accuser. 

K313  onn  1^:13  K^naon  ny    i.  c  VVhile  thy  shoe  is  on  thy 
foot  tread  upon  the  thorns. 
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:  yHJ  Kniy  I^IP    t.  e.  Your  surety  wants  a  surety. 
This  proverb  is  used  of  an  infirm  argument,  that  is  not  ssffiokad  to 

prove  what  it  is  alleged  for. 

:  D^mi&  nWDD  Knan  nrntV  MSD    t. «.  One  bird  in  the  net 

is  better  than  a  hundred  flying. 

•  ^p31  3p    i'  ^*  Little  and  good. 

:  K^p  nn  ne^n  «!?  noo  n^nen  Kn^a   t. «.  Nerer  past  dirt 

into  that  fountain  of  which  thou  hast  sometime  drank. 
The  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not  proudly  despise  or  reproach  that 
person  or  thing  which  formerly  has  been  of  use  to  ns. 

:  n  B^  non  kSk  ipapa  !?3nDn  ^    *.  #.  Do  not  look  upon 

the  vessel,  but  upon  that  which  it  contains. 
;  whn  \h  pK  if^n    t.  e.  A  lie  hath  no  feet. 

:  K^TK  K!?^m  "ina  NS^m    t.  e.  One  sheep  follows  another. 

So  one  thief^  and  any  other  evil  doer,  follows  the  ill  example  of  his  oom- 

panion. 

:  1TB  loyn  nofir  ^jnr  w:ftD  fc6    •'. «.  We  never  find  that  a  fos 
dies  in  the  dirt  of  his  own  ditch. 

The  meaning  is,  that  men  do  rarely  receive  any  hurt  from  the  things  tc 
which  they  have  accustomed  themselves. 

:  }nnn  Kpine^  l^on  nbo   t. «.  If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel, 
silence  is  worth  two. 
Nunquam  etenim  taouitte  nocet^  noeet  esse  loeuhiM, 

:  t^yxh  Tin  6nin  ^W     «.  e.  If  the  ox  fall,  whet  your  knife. 

The  meaning  is,  we  must  not  let  slip  the  occasion  of  getting  the  victory 
over  an  enemy. 

:  ^nntD  t^:iD  Siin  ^SJ    t.  e.  When  the  ox  falls  there  are  many 

i»ai  will  help  to  kill  him. 

The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  many  ready  to  trample  upon  him  that  i 

afl[li(;ted. 

;  n;^  n^ao  n^Jiyn  K^yn    t.  e.  We  must  fall  down  before  a  fox 
in  season. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  ought  to  observe  cunning  men,  and  give  them 
due  respect  in  their  prosperity. 

:  n^h]f)^  b^-i  \nn  ht^)  ninx^  n^r  ^in    *. «.  Choose  rather  to 
be  the  tail  of  lions  than  the  head  of  foxes. 
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i  KK^a  «n5  Naino  K^i^n  nny  fcruien  Knenn  ns    t.  c  When 

the  weasel  and  the  cat  make  a  marriage,  it  b  a  very  ill  presage. 

The  meaning  is,  that  when  evil  men,  who  were  formerly  at  Tariance,  and 
are  of  great  power,  make  agreement,  it  portends  danger  to  the  innocent, 
and  to  others  who  are  within  their  reach.  Thus  upon  the  agreement  of 
Herod  and  Pilate,  the  most  innocent  blood  is  shed.  The  Jews  tell  o! 
two  dogs  that  were  very  fierce  one  against  the  other;  one  of  them  is  as- 
saulted by  a  wolf,  and  thereupon  the  other  dog  resoWes  to  help  him  against 
the  wolf  who  made  the  assault. 

tnnrn  Kn'^^tJ^pn  K3p  "?n  ^iDm  np  nn    t.  e.-  In  two  cabs  of 

dates  there  is  one  cab  of  stones,  and  more. 
The  meaning  is,  that  there  is  much  evil  mingled  with  the  good  which  is 
found  in  the  world. 

:  k:?b  !?iy"»n  nbo  ;ijrn  fc6  na    t.  e.  If  the  whole  world  does 

not  enter,  yet  half  of  it  will. 

*Tis  meant  of  calumny  and  reproach,  where  many  timet  some  part  is 
believed,  though  aU  be  not.    OalummarefarUiert  et  aligtuid  adhterebU. 

:  n'h  ^"•nno  vhin  K^^n  n^nD^n  ]D  i.  e.  He  that  hath  been 
bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a  rope. 

The  moaning  is,  he  is  afraid  of  anything  thsi  hath  the  least  likeness  to  a 
serpent. 

;  KK^nb  KDPHDI  •nirna  KB^a  t.  e.  She  plays  the  whore  for 
apples,  and  then  bestows  them  npon  the  sick. 

This  proverb  is  used  against  those  who  give  alms  of  what  they  get  un- 
justly. 

:  N^D«S  n"»nD  Knivo^  n^ns  K^T  Kjnn  t.  e.  The  door  that  is 
not  opened  to  him  that  begs  our  alms  will  be  opened  to 
the  physician. 

:  b^W  n'^B'MOn  K^nS  pntJ^  Let  but  the  drunkard  alone,  and 
he  will  fall  of  himself. 

:  TT^n  Dnn  niSvni  onnw  D"»tDa  n^^v  i.  e.  Thou  hast  dived 
deep  into  the  water,  and  hast  brought  up  a  potsherd. 

:  n»p  5|^D1«  K^D  nB^D1«  i.  e.  If  thou  hast  increased  thy 
water,  thou  must  also  increase  thy  meal. 

Thus  he  that  raiseth  many  objections,  is  obliged  to  find  solution!  for 
^hemalso. 

aitD  n  f  KB'  jn  TK    »•  «•  There  is  nothing  so  bad  in  which 
there  is  not  somethin-r  of  good. 
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Ho  that  hath  one  of  his  family  hanged,  may  not  say  to  his 
neighbour,  Hang  up  this  fish. 

The  meaning  is,  we  most  abstain  from  words  of  npfoaeh ;  and  then 
especially  when  we  are  not  free  from  the  crimes  whidi  we  leproadi  othetf 

for. 

:  n'Tpn  vh  w^i^h  "nno  iinD  «tt3    t.  e.  O  thou  Nazarite,  go 

aoout,  go  about,  and  do  not  come  near  the  vineyard. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  should  avoid  the  oocasions  of  sin.  The  Nasa* 
rite  was  forbidden  the  use  of  wine ;  and  it  was  thenfofe  his  wisest  coarse 
to  avoid  all  oocasions  of  trespassing. 

:  1TDK  n^nn  \nS:n  dm  yrunt  pio    *.  e.  Thy  secret  is  thy 

prisoner ;  if  thou  let  it  go,  thou  art  a  prisoner  to  it. 

The  meaning  is  plain,  vim,  that  we  ought  to  be  as  careful  in  keeping  a 
secret  as  an  of&oer  in  keeping  his  prisoner,  who  makes  himself  a  prisoner 
by  letting  his  prisoner  go.  There  is  sometimes  a  great  danger  in  revealing 
a  secret,  and  always  it  is  an  argument  of  great  folly.  For,  as  the  Jews  say 
well,  **Thy  friend  hath  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's  Mend  hath  a  friend ;  and 
t  herefore,  what  thou  wouldst  have  kept  as  a  secret  reveal  not  to  thy  friend." 
And  they  elsewhere  say,  that  *  he  who  hath  a  narrow  heart"  {L^,  bat  a  little 
wisdom)  ^'bath  a  broad  tongue ;"  t.  e.  is  apt  to  talk  at  large. 

:  pC3"i  no  yn^  nh)  nm^D  pO*i  t.  e.  The  magician  mutters,  and 
knows  not  what  he  mutters. 

This  is  proverbially  used  against  those  who  pray  in  an  unknown  toogoe^ 
or  do  anything  which  they  do  not  understand. 

:  rh  ini  nnay  rriK^  mn  inn  t.  e.  If  thy  daughter  be  mar- 
riageable, set  thy  servant  free,  and  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage. 

:  n^K^  nn  hkd  paix  pntD  pno    t. «.  To  expect,  to  expect,  is 

worth  four  hundred  drachms. 

Zuz  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  sacred  shekel  This  proverb  is  oaed  to 
recommend  to  us  the  advantage  of  deliberation  in  our  actions. 

:  n^3K^  Kn^^nS  KH^DB^  k^  v6h^  KTIT  i.e.  They  can  find  money 
for  mischief,  when  they  can  find  none  to  buy  com. 

:  'Nnnin  Xno  K^a  wwr  Knon  In  my  own  city  my  nmne^ 
in  a  strange  city  my  clothes  procure  me  a  respect. 

•  "^  ^^.  "^^P  T^"°  ^^  P^  ^  "SP  'pno  D'"'^  ^'TWl  T^ 
t.  e.   Tis  not  a  basket  of  hay,  but  a  basket  of  flesh,  which 

will  make  a  Hon  roar. 

That  is,  it  must  be  flesh,  and  not  hay,  which  will  give  coonge  mod 
strength  to  a  lion. 
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tra^tDVn  to  rm  ]!?♦:>  NTP  TI3  na   t.^.  Let  thy  grandchild  buy 
wax,  and  do  not  thou  trouble  thyself. 

:  KiaK  ?V'^1  l^p)^2  Kn^^33  CDItJ'D    ».^.  Pull  off  the  skin  in  the 
streets,  and  receive  thy  wages. 

That  is,  we  were  better  submit  to  the  meanest  employment  than  want 
necessaries. 

:nKp-|  K3V  lODI^  Knann  KH^B^B  Kin  KDD     i.e.  One  grain 
of  sharp  pepper  is  better  than  a  basket  full  of  gourds. 

That  is,  one  wise  man,  how  mean  soeyer,  is  more  yaluable  than  many 
that  are  unwise. 

:  l^na  snn  xntS^  nss     «.  «.  As  if  a  man  that  is  killed  should 
come  home  upon  his  feet. 
This  is  used  proverbially  of  those  things  which  we  give  for  lost. 


These  that  follow  are  the  Sentences  of,  BsK  Stba,  a  man  of 
great  fame  and  antiquity  among  the  Jews. 

:  n^S  l^TOVn  kSt  ny  «^D^A  TplK     »•  «•   Honour  a  physician 

before  thou  hast  need  of  him. 

That  is,  we  must  honour  God  in  our  health  and  prosperity,  that  He  may 
be  propitious  to  us  in  our  adversity. 

:  DIB^  K'O  *B«  hv  nvnC'  na  K^T  "13     «•  e.   Thy  child  that  is 
no  child  leave  upon  the  waters,  and  let  him  swim. 
That  is,  where  our  child  is  not  redaimable  by  fair  means,  we  may  not 

hinder  him  from  condign  punishment. 

:  nma  IpSina  h^yi  K013  *.  e.  Gnaw  the  bone  which  is  fallen 
to  thy  lot. 

That  is,  he  that  hath  an  ill  wife  must  patiently  bear  with  her.    It  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  things. 

:  HKp^K^  KtD^blJ^I  nKV»p^  inv  Knm  t.  §.  Gold  must  be 
beaten,  and  a  child  scourged. 

:V3»n  no  KHID  ]D  in^l  no  ^in  •'.  e.  Be  good  and  refrain  not 
to  be  good. 

:  in^pinn^  pn^  ^1  KB^nS  nv  ^1  •*.  e.  Woe  be  to  the  wicked, 
and  woe  be  to  them  that  cleave  to  them :  oFi  to  their  neigh* 
hours  that  Uve  near  them. 
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;  iS  ^00  ^  KB^ni  n^^yn  k!?  ti^J>  no    If  we  would  avoid  a 

mischief,  we  must  not  be  very  kind  and  familiar  with  an 
evil  man. 

:  yjDn  l<h  Knn^D  p  T1^    «•  ^*  Withhold  not  thine  hand  from 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor. 

:  rh'^t^ti  no  njn*  vh)  W3*  A  nn^  mhSd  ».  *.  The  bride  goes  ta 

her  marriage-bed,  but  knows  not  what  shall  happen  to  her. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  ought  not  confidently  to  promiBe  ounelyea  in 
anything  any  great  suooeM.  Thnt  it  is  said,  that  a  certain  man  said  he 
would  ei^oy  his  bride  on  the  morrow ;  and  when  he  was  admonished  to 
say  he  would  if  Ovd  will,  he  answered,  that  he  would,  whether  Qod  would 
or  not.  This  man  and  his  bride  were  both  found  dead  the  following  nighi 
Thus  was  the  saying  of  Ben  Syxa  verified,  **  The  faride^"  etc. 

:  Ktn?  iiDn  k^idb6i  Kmro  WD^an^     i.  #.  A  nod  for  a  vrise 

man,  and  a  rod  for  a  fool. 

:  K"lDr6  n^Mn  ^ni'lDno  yp\D    i. «.  He  that  gives  honour  to  his 
enemy,  is  like  to  an  ass. 

:  pK^:iD  yvm  n^pID  phi  lU    i.e.A  UUle  fire  bums  up  a  great 
deal  of  com. 

This  saying  is  to  be  undentood  of  the  mischief  whidi  an  evil  and 
slandering  tongue  does ;  and  is  exemplified  in  Doeg,  who  by  this  mMuia 
brought  destruction  upon  the  priests.  Ifav  U6^  wy^  jl^fwy  Ai|r  hmmrtu 
JamesiiLS. 

:  np^nDJ  npSno  e^nD  trnnfi    Spread  the  table,  and  conten* 
tion  will  cease. 

:  p^no  nn  nv  TP  bin  Krr  in^oSi  non^!?  n«  tv   •• «.  K  thow 

must  de£d,  oe  sure  to  deal  with  an  honest  man. 

:  n^n  tm  n«  nh  ntWDnp  KD^PH    Be  not  ungrateful  to  your 
old  friend. 

:  piaB^n  t6  ik^3  niD^boi  i>  piT  pa^^D  yrw   Though  thou 

hast  never  so  many  counsellors,  yet  do  not  forsake  the 
counsel  of  thy  own  soul. 

:  nniiD  nsK^Dni  nvp  Dvn    ••  #.  The  day  is  short,  and  the 

work  is  much. 

Ars  laagot  vUa 


A.  COMPLETE 

ALPHABET  OF  PEOVEEBS 

9 

TAKEN  FBOM 

CAMDEN,  HERBEKT,  HOWELL,  PULLEE,  EAT, 
TEUSSLEE,  AND  0THEE8. 


%*  The  numerals  attached  to  many  of  the  lines  indicate  ine 
page  where  those  proverbs  occur  in  Ma/jfs  Collection^  which  form9 
the  first  portion  of  the  present  volume. 


A  bad  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field,  68. 

A  bad  day  never  hath  a  good  night,  5. 

A  bad  Jack  may  have  as  bad  a  Jill. 

A  bad  padlock  inyites  a  picklock. 

A  bad  shift  is  better  than  no  shift,  68,  91. 

A  bad  thing  never  dies. 

A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools,  144. 

A  bairn  maun  creep  ere  it  gang,  230. 

A  bald  head  b  soon  shaven,  69. 

A  barber  leameth  to  shave  by  shaving  fools,  131*     . 

A  bargain  is  a  bargain,  49. 

A  barley-corn  is  better  than  a  diamond  to  a  cock. 

A  barren  sow  was  never  good  to  pigs. 

A  basket-justice  will  do  justice  right  or  wrong,  54. 

A  bawbee  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  227. 

A  bean  in  liberty  is  better  than  a  comfit  in  prison^  12. 

A  beggar  payeth  a  benefit  with  a  louse,  70. 

A  bellyful  is  a  bellyful,  whether  it  be  meat  or  drink,  71* 

A  bellyful  of  gluttony  will  never  study  wiUiugly,  98. 

A  beltless  bairn  canna  lie,  230. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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A  bird  is  known  by  its  note,  and  a  man  by  his  talk. 

A  bird  may  be  caught  with  a  snare,  that  will  not  be  shot. 

A  bit  and  a  knock,  as  men  feed  apes,  148. 

A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than  nothing  all  day,  or  than  a 

thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone,  25. 
A  black  hen  will  lay  a  white  egg,  73. 
A  black  man  is  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's  eye,  45. 
A  black  plum  is  as  sweet  as  a  white,  72. 
A  black  shoe  makes  a  merry  heart,  49»  227. 
A  black  woman  hath  turpentine  in  her,  48. 
A  blate  cat  maks  a  proud  mouse,  228. 
A  blind  man  would  be  glad  to  see  it. 
A  blind  man  will  not  thank  you  for  a  looking-glass. 
A  blot  in  his  escutcheon,  49. 
A  blot  is  not  a  blot,  unless  it  be  hit,  73. 
A  blow  from  a  frying  pan,  though  it  may  not  hart,  sullies. 

Span, 
A  blow  with  a  reed  makes  a  noise,  but  hurts  not.   - 
A  blunt  wedge  will  sometimes  do  what  a  sharp  axe  will  not. 
A  blythe  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage,  228. 
A  boaster  and  a  liar  are  cousin-germans. 
A  bold  fellow  is  the  jest  of  wise  men,  and  the  idol  of  fools. 
A  book  that  remains  shut,  is  but  a  block. 
A  borrowed  len  shou'd  gang  laughing  hame,  228. 
A  bow  long  bent  at  last  waxeth  weak,  74. 
A  brade  house  never  skail'd,  226. 
A  brave  retreat  is  a  brave  exploit. 
A  bribe  I  know  is  a  juggling  knave,  268. 
A  bridle  for  the  tongue  is  a  necessary  piece  of  fumitnre. 
A  brinded  pig  will  make  a  good  brawn  to  breed  on,  50. 
A  broad  hat  does  not  always  cover  a  venerable  head. 
A  broken  apothecary,  a  new  doctor,  2. 
A  broken  friendship  may  be  solder*  d,  but  will  never  be  tonndL 
A  broken  sleeve  holdeth  the  arm  back,  75. 
A  brown  lass  is  gay  and  cleanly,  48. 
A  burthen  of  one's  own  choice  is  not  felt. 
A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  228. 
A  Burston  horse  and  a  Cambridge  master  of  arts  will  give  way 

to  nobody. 
A  bushel  of  March  dust,  on  the  leaves,  is  worth  a  king*s 

ransom,  33. 
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be  either  married,  buried,  or  abut  up  iu 


A  buxom  widow 

a  convent. 

A  calte  eaten  in  peace  is  worth  Iwo  in  trouble,  270. 
A  calfs  head  will  feast  a  hunter  and  hia  hounds,  76 
A  camel  in  Media  danceB  in  a  little  cab,  273. 
A  candle  lights  others  and  coneumes  itself. 
A  careiesB  natch  invites  the  vigilant  foe. 
A  carper  can  cavil  af  any  thing,  76. 
A  cat  has  nine  lives,  and  a  woman  has  nine  cats'  lives. 


A  chaste  eye  exiles  hcentious  looks. 

A  cherry  year,  a  merry  year ;  a  plui 

A  child's  birds  and  a  boy's  wife  are 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother's  bleteing,  117. 

A  chip  oTtETold  block,  153. 

A  civil  denial  is  better  than  a  rude  grant. 

A  clean  hand  wants  no  washing. 

A  clear  conscience  can  bear  any  trouble. 

A  clear  conscience  is  a  sure  card,  SI. 

A  clear  conscience  langhs  at  false  accusations. 

A  dose  mouth  catcheth  no  flies,  79. 

A  cockatrice,  64. 

A  cock  is  crouse  on  hie  ain  midden,  228. 

A  cold  April  the  barn  will  fill. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy  makes  a  bam  full  and  a  fiady,  33, 

A  coUier's  cow  and  an  Fdevrife's  sow  are  always  well  fed,  82. 

A  colt  you  may  break,  but  an  old  horse  you  never  can. 

A  common  blot  is  held  no  stain. 

rer  may  have  wit  but  not  wisdom. 

s  large  as  a  shipman's  hose,  189. 
A  cons  tap  t  gneat  is  never  welcome. 
A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast. 

A  cough  will  stick  longer  by  a  horse  than  a  peck  of  oats.  91. 
A  couritryman  may  be  as  warm  in  kersey  as  a  king  in  velvet. 
A  courageous  foe  is  better  than  a  cowardly  friend. 
A  eourtesir  much  entreated  is  half  recompensed. 
A  covetous  man  does  nothing  that  he  should  Ull  he  dies. 

t  covetous  roan  is  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  that  roasteth  meat  for 
others,  4. 
covetous  man  is  good  to  none,  but  worst  to  himself. 
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A  coTetous  man  makes  a  halfjpenny  of  a fiurthing,  andalibenU 

mas  makes  sixpence  of  it. 
A  coward*8  fear  may  make  a  coward  Taliant. 
A  cow  may  catch  a  hare. 
A  cracked  hell  can  nerer  aoond  welL 
A  crafty  fellow  nerer  has  any  peace. 
A  creaking  door  hangs  long  on  its  hinges. 
A  cripple  may  catch  a  hare. 
A  crooked  stick  will  have  a  crooked  shadow,  83. 
A  crowd  isngLcompany. 

A  crown  Inpocket  doth  yon  more  credit  than  an  angel  spent. 
A  cumbersome  cor  in  company  is  hated  for  his  nuscarriage* 

230. 
A  cunning  knave  needs  no  broker. 
A  curs'd  cow  has  short  horns,  82. 
A  curs'd  cur  shonld  be  short  tied,  84. 
A  curtain  lectore,  51. 
A  customary  railer  is  the  devil's  bagpipe,  which  the  world 

danceth  after. 
A  cut-purse  is  a  sure  trade,  for  he  hath  ready  money  when,  hit 

work  is  done,  5. 
A  danger  foreseen  b  half  avoided. 
A  day  to  come  shews  longer  than  a  year  that's  gone. 
A  dead  wife's  the  best  goods  in  a  man's  house,  44. 
A  dead  woman  will  have  four  to  carry  her  forth,  156. 
A  dear  ship  stands  lang  i'  the  haven,  227. 
A  debauched  son  of  a  noble  fiimily  is  a  foul  stream  from  a 

clear  spring. 
A  deceitful  peace  is  more  hurtful  than  open  war. 
A  deed  done  has  an  end.     Ital. 
A  deformed  body  may  have  a  beautiful  soul. 
A  deluge  of  words  and  a  drop  of  sense. 
A  detracter  is  his  own  foe,  and  the  world's  enemv. 
A  diamond  is  valuable,  though  it  lie  on  a  dunghuL 
A  disease  known  is  half  cured,  86. 
A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept  in,  and  an  honest  one  will 

not. 
A  dogmatical  tone,  a  pragmatical  pate. 
A  dog  of  an  old  dog,  a  colt  of  a  young  horse.    The  Oalkgoa 

say  a  calf  of  a  young  cow,  and  a  colt  of  an  old  marsb  39. 
A  dog  will  not  cry  if  you  beat  him  with  a  bone,  226. 
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A  dog's  life,  hunger  and  ease,  157. 

A  dog's  nose  and  a  maid's  knees  are  always  cold,  45* 

A  Dover  shark  and  a  Deal  savage,  208. 

A  dumb  man  hands  a%  229. 

A  dram  of  the  bottle,  157. 

A  drink  is  shorter  than  a  tale,  226. 

A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  rash,  88. 

A  drunkard's  purse  is  a  bottle. 

A  drunken  night  makes  a  cloudy  morning. 

A  Drury  Lane  vestal.     London, 

A  dry  cough  is  the  trumpeter  of  death,  4. 

A  dry  summer  ne'er  made  a  dear  peck,  226. 

A  duck  will  not  always  dabble  in  the  same  gutter. 

A  dull  ass  near  home  needs  no  spur. 

A  dumb  man  never  gets  land,  226. 

A  dwarf  threatens  Hercules. 

A  fair  booty  makes  many  a  thief. 

A  fair  bride  is  soon  buslat,  and  a  short  horse  soon  wispit,  228 
/  A  fair  face  may  be  a  foul  bargain. 
A  A  fair  face  may  hide  a  foul  heart. 
nA  fair  face  is  half  a  portion,  91. 

A  fair  fire  maks  a  room  flet,  228. 

A  fair  gamester  among  rooks  must  be  beat. 

A  fair  pawn  never  ashamed  his  master,  123. 

A  fair  promise  makes  a  fool  merry,  267. 

A  fair  wife  without  a  fortune,  is  a  fine  house  without  furniture. 

A  fair  woman  and  a  slashed  gown  find  always  some  nail  it 
the  way,  7. 

A  fair  woman,  with  foul  conditions,  is  like  a  sumptuous  sc 
pulchre,  full  of  corruption. 

A  fair  woman,  without  virtue,  is  like  palled  wine. 

A  false  report  rides  post,  267. 

A  famine  in  England  begins  at  the  horse-manger,  37. 

A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will,  7,  108. 

A  father  is  a  treasure,  a  brother  a  comfort,  but  a  Mend  is  both. 

A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed. 

A  faulty  once  denied,  is  twice  committed,  92. 

A  favour  ill-placed  is  great  waste. 

A  feast  is  not  made  of  mushrooms  only,  93. 

i.  field  requireth  three  things ;  fair  weather,  good  seed,  and  ■ 
good  husbandman,  39. 
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A  fine  diamond  may  be  ill-set. 

A  fine  new  nothing,  159. 

A  flow  of  words  is  no  proof  of  wisdom. 

A  flow  will  have  an  ebb,  94. 

A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  by  a  fan.     Japane9$, 

A  fool  always  comes  short  of  his  reckoning. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  94. 

A  fool  can  dance  without  a  fiddle. 

A  fool  demands  much,  but  he's  a  greater  that  gives  ity  8. 

A  fool  is  better  than  an  obstinate  man. 

A  fool  is  fulsome,  8. 

A  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  house,  than  a  wise  maia  in 

another's,  48. 
A  fool  loseth  his  estate  before  he  finds  his  folly. 
A  fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour  than  a  wise  mau 

can  answer  in  seven  years. 
A  fool  may  chance  to  put  something  into  a  wise  man's  head. 
A  fool  may  give  a  wise  man  counsel. 

A  fool  may  make  money,  but  it  requires  a  wise  man  to  spend  it 
A  fool  wants  his  cloak  in  a  rainy  day. 
A  fool  when  he  hath  spoke  hath  done  all,  228. 
A  fool  will  laugh  when  he  is  drowning,  267. 
A  fool  will  not  be  foiled,  269. 

A  fool  winna  gie  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  o'  London,  229. 
A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot,  94. 
A  fool's  bolt  may  sometimes  hit  the  mark. 
A  fool's  heart  dances  on  his  lips. 
A  fool's  speech  is  a  bubble  of  air. 

A  fool's  tongue  is  long  enough  to  cut  his  own  throat,  94. 
A  fop  of  fashion  is  the  mercer's  friend,  the  tailor^s  fool,  and 

his  own  foe. 
A  forced  kindness  deserves  no  thanks. 
A  fortunate  boor  needs  but  be  bom,  268. 
A  fortunate  man  may  be  any  where. 
A  foul  fit  maks  a  fu'  wame,  230. 
A  foul  morn  may  turn  to  a  fair  day. 
A  fox  should  not  be  of  the  jury  at  a  goose's  trial,  95. 
A  freend's  dinner  is  soon  dight,  229. 
A  friar  who  asks  alms  for  God's  sake,  begs  for  two.     Span* 
A  friend,  as  far  as  conscience  allows. 
k  friend  in  a  corner,  lo4. 
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A  friend  in  court  is  as  good  at  a  penny  in  pocket»  5,  81* 

A  friend  in  court  makes  the  process  short. 

A  friend  in  peed  is  a  friend  indeed.  95. 

A  friend  in  the  market  is  hetter  than  money  in  the  ohest. 

A  friend  is  best  found  in  adversity. 

A  friend  is  never  known  till  needed,  96,  230. 

A  friend  is  not  so  soon  gotten  as  lost. 

A  friend  that  you  buy  with  presents,  will  be  bought  from  you. 

A  friend  to  every  body  is  a  friend  to  nobody.     Span. 

A  friend's  frown  is  better  than  a  fool's  smile. 

A  full  belly  neither  fights  nor  flies  well. 

A  full  cup  must  be  carried  steadily. 

A  full  purse  makes  the  mouth  run  over,  17* 

A  full  purse  never  lacks  friends,  226. 

A  fu'  sack  will  tak  a  clout  o'  the  side,  230. 

A  gallant  man  needs  no  drums  to  rouse  him. 

A  gallant  man  rather  despises  death  than  hates  life. 

A  galled  horse  will  not  endure  the  comb,  104. 

A  gangan  fit  is  ay  getting,  an'  it  were  but  a  thorn,  229. 

A  generous  confession  disarms  slander,  81. 

A  gentle  horse  should  na  be  o'er  sair  spurr'd,  229. 

A  gentleman  ought  to  travel  abroad,  but  dwell  at  home. 

A  gentleman  should  have  more  in  his  pocket  than  on  his  back. 

A  gentleman  without  an  estate,  is  a  pudding  without  suet,  97. 

A  giant  will  starve  on  what  will  surfeit  a  dwarf. 

A  gift  long  waited  for  is  sold,  not  given,  9. 

A  gift  with  a  kind  countenance,  is  a  double  present. 

A  gi'en  horse  shou'd  na  be  looket  i*  the  mou',  227. 

A  glass  of  water  is  sometimes  worth  a  tun  of  wine.    Ital, 

A  glutton  is  never  generous. 

A  gold  ring  does  not  cure  a  felon. 

A  golden  dart  kills  where  it  pleases. 

A  golden  shield  is  of  great  defence. 

A  good  archer  is  not  known  by  his  arrows,  but  his  aim. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse,  69. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending,  70. 

A  good  caudle-holder  proves  a  good  gamester,  3. 

A  good  candle-snuffer  may  come  to  be  a  good  player. 

A  good  cause  and  a  good  tongue,  yet  money  must  carry  it. 

A  good  cause  makes  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm. 

A  good  companion  makes  good  company.     Span, 
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A  good  conscience  is  the  best  diyinity. 

A  good  conscience  needs  never  sneak. 

A  good  day  will  not  mend  him,  nor  a  bad  day  impair  himit 

52. 
A  good  dog  deserves  a  good  bone. 
A  good  edge  is  good  for  nothing,  if  it  has  nothing  to  cat. 
A  good  exiiipplfi  JA  the  best  sermon. 
A  good  face  needs  no  band,  and  a  bad  one  deserves  non^  aad 

a  pretty  wench  no  land,  69. 
A  good  face  needs  no  paint 

A  good  faculty  in  lying,  if  a  fair  step  to  preferment. 
A  good  fame  is  better  than  a  good  face. 
A  good  fellow  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends,  53. 
A  good  friend  is  my  nearest  relation. 
A  good  friend  never  offends,  269. 
A  good  gardej^^jaay  have  some  weeds. 
A  good  goose  indeed,  but  she  has  an  ill  gaislin,  £30. 
A  good  honest  man,  now-a-days,  is  but  a  civil  word  for  a  fooL 
A  good  hope  is  better  than  a  bad  possession. 
A  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  104. 
A  good  horse  should  be  seldom  sparred. 
A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Jill,  106. 
A  good  key  is  necessary  to  enter  Paradise.     Ital. 
A  good  lawyer  an  evil  neighbour^  12. 
A  good  life  keeps  off  wrinkles.     Span, 
A  good  man  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  a  sheep,  99. 
A  good  man  will  as  soon  run  into  a  fire  as  a  q^uarrel. 
A  good  man  will  requite  a  gift ;  an  ill  man  will  ask  more. 
A  good  marksman  may  miss. 
A  good  maxim  is  never  out  of  season. 
A  good  name  is  better  than  riches,  118. 
A  good  name  keeps  its  lustre  in  the  dark,  14. 
A  good  neighbour,  a  good  morrow,  1 19. 
A  good  occasion  for  courtship  is,  when  the  widow  retumn  from 

the  funeral. 
A  good  orator  must  be  Cicero  and  Roscius  in  one  man. 
A  good  paymaster  may  build  Saint  PauFs. 
A  good  paymaster  needs  no  surety,  123. 
A  good  paymaster  never  wants  wm-kmen. 
A  good  pinch,  and  a  rap  with  a  stick,  is  n  clown*s  compli 

ment. 
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A  good  presence  is  a  letter  of  recommendation. 

A  good  present  need  not  knock  long  for  admittance. 

A  good  recorder  set  all  in  order,  1/. 

A  good  reputation  is  a  fair  estate. 

A  good  sailor  may  mistake  in  a  dark  night. 

A  good  salad  may  be  a  prologue  to  a  bad  slipper^  129. 

A  good  saver  is  a  good  server,  129. 

A  good  servant  makes  a  good  master.     Ital. 

A  good  servant  should  have  good  vrages. 

A  good  shape  is  in  the  shear's  mouth. 

A  good  shift  may  serve  long,  but  it  cannot  serve  for  ever,  131. 

A  good  stomach  is  the  best  sauce. 

A  good  surgeon  must  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a  lion's  heart,  and 

a  lady's  hand,  27. 
A  good  take  heed  will  surely  speed.  - 
A  good  tale  ill  told  is  a  bad  one,  135. 
A  good  tale  is  none  the  worse  for  being  twice  told. 
A  good  thing  is  soon  caught  up,  1 0. 
A  good  tongue  has  seldom  need  to  beg  attention. 
A  good  tongue  is  a  good  weapon. 
A  good  tree  is  a  good  shelter. 
A  good  wife  and  health,  are  a  man's  best  wealth. 
A  good  wife  makes  a  good  husband,  43. 
A  good  winter  brings  a  good  summer,  22. 
A  good  word  for  a  bad  one  is  worth  much,  and  costs  little.    Jtat, 
A  good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  a  bad  one. 
A  goose  cannot  graze  after  him,  162. 
A  goose-quill  is  more  dangerous  than  a  lion's  claw. 
A  goss-hawk  strikes  not  at  a  bunting,  99. 
A  gossip  speaks  ill  of  all,  and  all  of  her. 
A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 
A  grand  eloquence,  little  conscience. 
A  great  ceremony  for  a  small  saint. 
A  great  city,  a  great  solitude. 
A  great  cry  and  a  little  wool,  155. 
A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  fuL  of  brambles. 
A  great  fortune,  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  is  a  great  misfortune. 
A  great  fortune  is  a  great  slavery. 
A  great  bead  and  a  little  wit,  101. 
1  great  load  of  gold  is  more  burthen«ome  than  a  light  load  of 

gravel. 

u 
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A  great  man  and  a  great  river  are  often  ill  neighbours  99. 

A  great  man's  foolish  sayings  pass  for  wise  ones. 

A  great  man  will  not  trample  on  a  worm^  nor  sneak  to 

emperor. 
A  great  mark  is  soonest  hit. 
A  great  reputation  is  a  great  charge. 
A  great  rooser  was  ne'er  a  gude  rider,  229. 
A  great  ship  must  have  deep  water,  1 8. 
A  great  tree  hath  a  great  fall. 
A  greedy  man  God  hates,  227. 
A  green  winter  makes  a  fat  churchyard,  35. 
A  green  wound  is  soon  healed,  24. 
A  growing  youth  hath  a  wolf  in  his  belly,  146. 
A   grunting   horse  and    a  groaning  wife    seldom  fail  their 

master. 
A  gude  asker  shou'd  hae  a  gude  nay-say,  227. 
A  gude  cow  may  hae  an  ill  ca'f,  228. 
A  gude  dog  never  barkit  but  a  bane,  230. 
A  gude  fallow  is  a  costly  name,  225. 
A  gude  fallow  tint  never  but  an  ill  fallow's  hand,  229 
A  gude  name  is  sooner  tint  than  won,  226. 
A  gude  piece  of  steel  is  worth  a  penny,  228. 
A  gade  word  is  as  soon  said  as  an  ill  one. 
A  gude  yeoman  maks  a  gude  woman,  228. 
A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser. 
A  Hampshire  hog,  205. 
A  haiidful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning. 

A  handful  of  good  life  is  better  than  a  bushel  of  learning,  10. 
A  handful  of  trade  is  &  handful  of  gold. 
A  liandsaw  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  to  shave  with^ 
A  handsome-bodied  man  in  the  face,  54. 
A  handsome  hostess  is  bad  for  the  purse. 
A  handfu'  o'  trade  is  worth  a  gowpen  o'  gowd,  226. 
A  hangman  is  a  good  trade,  he  doth  his  work  by  daylight,  65. 
A  happy  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 
A  hare  may  draw  a  lion,  with  a  golden  cord. 
A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe,  101. 

A  head  like  a  snake,  a  neck  like  a  drake,  a  back  like  a  beam^ 
a  belly  like  a  bream,  a  foot  like  a  cat,  a  tail  like  a  rat,  19& 
A  headstrong  man  and  a  fool  may  wear  the  same  cap. 
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A  hearty  hand  to  gie  a  hungry  melteth,  230. 

A  Henry  sophister,  198. 

A  hober-de-hoy,  half  a  man  and  half  a  boy,  54. 

A  hog  in  armour  is  still  but  a  hog. 

A  hog  that's  bemired,  endeavours  to  bemire  others. 

A  hog  upon  trust,  grunts  till  he's  paid  for. 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall,  103. 

A  hook's  well  lost  to  catch  a  salmon,  103. 

A  horn  heard  soon, though  hardly  seen,  267. 

A  horse-doctor,  i,  e,  a  farrier,  65. 

A  horse  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  his  trappings. 

A  horse  kiss,  a  rude  kiss,  able  to  beat  one's  teeth  out,  55. 

A  horse  may  snapper  on  four  feet,  229. 

A  horse  that  will  not  carry  a  saddle  must  have  no  oats. 

A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  churchyard,  34. 

A  boundless  man  comes  to  the  best  hunting,  230. 

A  house  built  by  a  man's  father,  and  a  vineyard  planted  by 

his  grandfather,  40. 
A  house  built  by  the  way-side,  is  either  too  high  or  too  Ioav. 
A  house  filled  vdth  guests  is  eaten  up  and  ill  spoken  of. 
A  house  ready  built  never  sells  for  so  much  as  it  cost. 
A  house  ready  made,  but  a  wife  to  make,  48 
A  house  well  furnished  makes  a  good  housewife. 
A  huge  building,  a  low  foundation. 
A  humble-bee  in  a  cow-turd  thinks  himself  a  king ;    or,  « 

beetle  in  a  cow- turd,  &c.,  1 1. 
A  hundred  tailors,  a  hundred  weavers,  and  a  hundred  miller*, 

make  three  hundred  thieves. 
A  hungry  dog  will  eat  dung,  275. 
A  hungry  horse  maketh  a  clean  manger. 
A  hungry  kite  sees  a  dead  horse  afar  off. 
A  hungry  louse  bites  sair,  229. 
A  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man,  11,  226. 
A  liungry  man  sees  far,  227. 
A  hungry  man  smells  meat  afar  off. 
A  Huntingdon  sturgeon,  206. 

A  husband  without  ability  is  like  a  house  without  a  roof.  Bpan 
A  jack  of  Dover,  206. 
A  jade  eats  as  much  as  a  good  horse. 
A  jealous  man's  horns  hang  in  his  eyes. 
A  jest  driven  too  far  brings  home  hate. 

17  2 
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Ai  joke  never  gains  an  enemy,  but  often  loses  a  frienJ. 

A.  journey  were  better  too  long  than  dangerous. 

A  joyful  evening  may  follow  a  sorrowful  morning. 

A  kind-hearted  soul,  64. 

A  kindly  aver  will  never  make  a  good  horse,  68. 

A  kindly  good  Janiveer  freezeth  the  pot  by  the  feere. 

A  king  IIarry*s  face,  54. 

A  king  is  never  powerful  that  has  not  power  on  the  sea.  Spam* 

A  king  promises,  but  observes  only  what  he  pleases. 

A  king's  favour  is  no  inheritance. 

A  kiss  of  the  mouth  often  touches  not  the  heart 

A-  knave  discovered  is  a  great  fool. 

A  knave  or  a  rogue  in  grain,  163. 

A  knavish  confession  should  have  a  cane  for  absolutiop. 

A  knight  of  Gales,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  and  a  laird  of  the 

north  countree,  A  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

will  buy  them  out  ail  three,  206. 
A  knotty  piece  of  timber  must  have  smooth  wedges,  12. 
A  lady  of  pleasure,  64. 

A  lamb  is  as  dear  to  a  poor  man  as  an  ox  to  the  rich. 
A  lame  traveller  should  get  out  betimes. 
A  lass  that  has  many  wooers  oft  fares  the  worst,  226. 
A  latter  Lammas,  168. 
A  lazy  ox  is  little  better  for  the  goad. 
A  lazy  sheep  thinks  its  wool  heavy. 
A  leaden  sword  in  an  ivory  scabbard. 
A  lean  dog  gets  nothing  but  fleas.     Sp^n. 
A  Leicestershire  plover,  210. 
A  leil  heart  lied  never,  229. 
A  leman,  64. 

A  lewd  bachelor  makes  a  jealous  husband. 
A  liar  is  a  bravo  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  meu. 
A  liar  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  the  truth.     Hal. 
A  liar  must  have  a  good  memory,  113. 
A  libertine  life  is  not  a  life  of  liberty. 
A  lie  begets  a  lie  till  they  come  to  generations. 
A  lie  has  no  legs,  but  a  scandal  has  wings. 
A  lie,  though  it  promise  good,  will  do  thee  harm,  and  tnith  will 

do  thee  good  at  last,  271. 
A  Ue  Avith  a  latchet,  64. 
A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  thiugs. 
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A  light  Christmas  a  heavy  sheaf,  4, 

A  light-heel*  d  mother  makes  a  heavy-heel' d  daughter,  47. 

A  light  purse  makes  a  heavy  heart,  110,  226. 

A  light  skirts,  64. 

A  lion  may  be  beholden  to  a  mouse. 

A  liquorish  tone  is  the  purse's  cankei:.  111. 

A  liquorish  tongue,  a  lecherous  tail.  111. 

A  lisping  lass  is  good  to  kiss,  43. 

A  little  barrel  can  give  but  little  meal. 

A  little  bird  wants  but  a  little  nest. 

A  little  body  often  harbours  a  great  soul. 

A  little  debt  makes  a  debtor,  biit  a  great  one  an  enemy. 

A  little  fire  burns  up  a  great  deal  of  corn,  280. 

A  little  house  well  filled,  a  little  land  well  tilled,  and  a  little 

wife  well  willed,  are  great  riches,  46, 
A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 
A  little  more  breaks  a  horse's  back.  111. 
A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief. 
A  little  of  every  thing  is  nothing  in  the  main. 
A  little  pot  is  soon  hot.  111. 
A  little  ship  needs  but  a  little  sail. 
A  little  stream  may  quench  thirst  as  well  as  a  great  river. 
A  little  stream  will  drive  a  light  mill,  112. 
A  little  string  will  tie  a  little  bird. 
A  little  time  may  be  enough  to  hatch  great  mischief. 
A  little  wind  kindle th  a  great  fire :  a  great  one  bloweth  it  out. 
A  little  vdt  will  serve  a  fortunate  man. 
A  little  wood  will  heat  a  little  oven. 
A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 
A  loan  should  come  laughing  home. 
A  London  cockney,  213. 
A  London  jury ;  hang  half,  and  save  half,  212. 
A  long  harvest  and  a  little  corn,  164. 
A  long  lane,  and  a  fair  wind,  and  always  thy  heels  here  away 

55. 
A  long  life  hath  long  miseries. 
A  long  ox  and  a  short  horse. 
A  long  tongue  has  a  short  hand,  20. 
A  lord's  heart  and  a  beggar's  purse  agree  not,  70. 
▲.  lord  without  riches  is  a  soldier  vdthout  arms. 
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A  lover's  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  bis  mistress.    Plutarch* 

A  low  hedge  is  easily  leaped  oyer,  13. 

A  loyal  heart  may  be  landed  under  Traitor's  Bridge,  214. 

A  mach  an'  a  horse-shoe  are  baitb  alike,  230. 

A  mad  benst  must  have  a  sober  dnver. 

A  mad  bull  is  not  to  be  tied  up  with  a  packthread. 

A  madman  and  a  fool  are  no  witnesses. 

A  mad  parish  must  have  a  mad  priest. 

A  maid  oft  seen,  and  a  gown  oft  worn,  are  disesteem'd  and 

held  in  scorn. 
A  maid  that  laughs  is  half  taken,  13. 
A  maid  that  taketh  yieldeth,  13. 
A  man  among  children  will  be  long  a  child,  a  child  among 

men  will  be  soon  a  man. 
A  man  apt  to  promise  is  apt  to  forget. 
A  man,  as  he  manages  himself,   may  die  old  at  thirty,  or 

young  at  eighty. 
A  man  at  five  may  be  a  fool  at  fifteen,  226. 
A  man  at  sixteen  will  prove  a  child  at  sixty. 
A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can,  76. 
A  man  can  never  thrive  who  has  a  wasteful  wife. 
A  man  canna  bear  a'  his  ain  kin  on  his  back,  226. 
A  man  cannot  live  by  the  air,  66. 
A  man  cannot  spin  and  reel  at  the  same  time,  134. 
A  in nn  far  from  his  good  is  near  his  harm,  92. 
A  man  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

A  man  gains  nothing  by  vain-glory  but  contempt  and  hatred. 
A  man  gets  no  thanks  for  what  he  loseth  at  play. 
A  man  has  choice  to  begin  love,  but  not  to  end  it. 
A  mail  has  no  more  goods  than  he  gets  good  by,  226. 
A  man  has  often  more  trouble  to  digest  meat  than  to  g;et  it. 
A  man  in  debt  is  stoned  every  year.     Span. 
A  man  in  distress  or  despair  does  as  much  as  ten. 
A  man  in  a  passion  rides  a  horse  that  runs  away  with  him. 
A  man  is  a  lion  in  his  own  cause. 
A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  have  but  a  hose  upon  his  head 

114.  »  .  ' 

A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  have  never  a  cap  to  his  crown. 
A  man  is  a  stark  fool  all  the  while  he's  angry. 
A  man  is  little  the  better  for  liking  himself,  if  nobody  elat 

like  him. 
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A  man  is  not  good  or  bad,  for  one  action. 

A.  man  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  hurt,  101. 

A  man  is  weal  or  woe,  as  he  thinks  himself  so. 

A  man  knows  his  companion  in  a  long  journey  and  a  little 

inn. 
A  man  knows  no  more  to  any  purpose  than  he  practises. 
A.  man,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his  goings. 
A  man  loseth  his  time,  that  comes  early  to  a  bad  bargain. 
A  man  may  be  an  artist,  though  he  have  not  his  tools  about 

him. 
A  man  may  bear  till  his  back  breaks,  70. 
A  man  may  be  good  in  the  camp,  yet  bad  in  the  church. 
A  man  may  be  kind,  an'  gie  little  o*  his  gear,  226. 
A  man  may  be  strong,  and  yet  not  mow  well. 
A  man  may  be  young  in  years,  yet  old  in  hours. 
A  man  may  buy  even  gold  too  dear,  98. 
A  man  may  cause  his  own  dog  to  bite  him,  6. 
A  man  may  come  to  market  Uiough  he  don't  buy  oysters. 
A  man  may  have  a  just  esteem  of   himself,  without  being 

proud. 
A  man  may  hold  his  tongue  in  an  ill  time,  103« 
A  man  may  lead  his  horse  to  water,  but  cannot  make  him 

drink,  104,  228. 
A  man  may  live  upon  little,  but  he  cannot  live  upon  nothing. 
A  man  may  love  his  house,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  ridge,  105. 
A  man  may  lose  his  goods  for  want  of  demanding  them,  6. 
A  man  may  provoke  his  own  dog  to  bite  him. 
A  man  may  say  even  his  Pater-noster  out  of  time. 
A  man  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the  best  of  subjects. 
A  man  may  see  his  freend  need,  butvdnnasee  him  bleed,  230. 
A  man  may  speir  the  gate  to  Rome,  228. 
A  man  may  spit  in  his  loof,  an*  do  little,  229. 
A  man  may  talk  like  a  vdse  man,  and  yet  act  like  a  fool. 
A  man  may  woo  whar  he  will,  but  wed  whar  he  is  wierd,  230. 
A  man  must  ask  his  wife's  leave  to  thrive,  43,  230. 
A  man  must  go  old  to  the  court,  and  young  to  a  cloister,  that 

would  go  from  thence  to  heaven,  81. 
A  man  must  plough  vdth  such  oxen  as  he  hath,  125. 
A  man  must  sell  his  ware  at  the  rates  of  the  market,  18. 
A  man  need  not  look  in  your  mouth  to  see  how  old  you  arc,  1 73 
A  man  never  surfeits  of  too  much  hoQe«ty,  1 1. 
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A  man  of  courage  never  wants  weapons. 

A  man  of  cruelty  is  God's  enemy. 

A  man  of  gladness  seldom  falls  into  maduess,  20. 

A  man  of  many  trades  begs  his  bread  on  Sundays. 

A  man  of  parts  may  lie  hid  all  his  life,  unless  fortune  call  Lini 

out. 
A  man  of  straw  is  wortli  a  woman  of  gold,  44, 
A  man  of  strange  kidney,  167. 
A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds,  is  like  a  garden  fall  of 

weeds,  195. 
A  man  surprised  is  half  beaten. 

A  man  that  breaks  his  word,  bids  others  be  false  to  him. 
A  man  that  is  warned  is  ha*f  armed,  229. 
A  man  that  keeps  riches,  and  enjoys  them  not,  is  like  an  ass 

that  carries  gold  and  eats  thistles. 
A  man  under  no  restraint,  is  a  bear  without  a  ring. 
A  man  were  better  be  half  blind  than  have  both  his  eyes  out,  73. 
A  man  with  a  running  head  neyer  wants  wU«rewith  to  trouble 

himself. 
A  man  with  his  belly  full  is  no  great  eater.     Span, 
A  man  without  ceremony  had  need  of  great  merit  in  its  place. 
A  man  without  money,  is  a  bow  without  an  arrow. 
A  man  without  reason,  is  a  beast  in  season,  1 7* 
A  man  would  not  be  alone  even  in  paradise. 
A  man's  best  fortune,  or  his  worst,  is  a  wife. 
A  man's  folly  is  his  worst  foe,  and  his  discretion  his  best  frien  J, 

271. 
A  man's  folly  ought  to  be  his  greatest  secret. 
A  man's  gift  makes  room  for  him. 
A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  105. 
A  man's  wealth  is  his  enemy,  267. 
A  March  wisher  is  never  a  good  fisher,  33. 
A  mare's  shoe  and  a  horse's  shoe  are  both  alike. 
A  mariner  must  have  his  eye  upon  rocks  and  sands^  as  well  oi 

upon  the  north  star. 
A  mastiff  groweth  the  fiercer  for  being  tied  up. 
A  match,  quoth  John,  when  he  kissed  his  dame,  5G. 
A  match,  quoth  Hatch,  when  he  got  his  >vife  by  the  bfeech,  5& 
A  May  flood  never  did  good,  33. 
A  meik  mirrour  is  a  man's  mind,  228. 
A  mein  pat  plaid  never  even>  230. 
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A  mere  scholar  at  court  is  an  ass  among  apes. 

A  merchant's  happiness  hangs  upon  chance,  winds,  and  watcs. 

A  merry  companion  is  music  in  a  journey,  115. 

A  merry  companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  nag. 

A  merry  old  fool  and  a  gay  apish  matron  are  domestic  mon- 
sters. 

A  Michaelmas  rot  comes  ne'er  in  the  pot,  34. 

A  mill,  a  clock,  and  a  woman,  always  want  mending. 

A  mischievous  cur  must  be  tied  short.     Fr. 

A  mischievous'plot  may  produce  a  good  end. 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

A  misty  morning  may  have  a  fine  day,  226. 

A  mittened  cat  never  was  a  good  hunter,  229. 

A  modest  man  at  court  is  the  silliest  wight  breathing. 

A  mole  wants  no  lanthorn. 

A  man  is  weel  o  wae  as  he  thinks  himself  sae,  226. 

A  moneyless  man  goes  fast  through  the  market. 

A  morsel  eaten  gains  no  friend,  117. 

A  mote  may  choke  a  man,  117. 

A  mouse  in  time  may  shear  a  cable  asunder,  137. 

A  mouse  must  not  think  to  cast  a  shadow  like  an  elephant. 

A  mouthfu*  0*  meat  may  be  a  townfu'  o*  shame,  226. 

A  myrtle  among  thorns  is  a  myrtle  still. 

A  myrtle  standing  among  nettles,  does  notwithstanding  retain 
the  name  of  a  myrtle,  272. 

A  nag  with  a  weamb  and  a  mare  with  a  nean,  i,  e,  none,  37. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  228. 

A  new  tout  in  an  auld  horn,  230. 

A  nice  wife  and  a  back  door  do  often  make  a  rich  man  poor,  44. 

A  nightingale  won't  sing  in  a  cage. 

A  noble  house-keeper  needs  no  doors,  6. 

A  nod  for  a  wise  man,  and  a  rod  for  a  fool,  280. 

A  nod  from  a  lord  is  a  breakfast  for  a  fool. 

A  nod  of  an  honest  man  is  enough,  227.     ' 

A  pebble  and  a  diamond  are  alike  to  a  blind  man. 

A  peck  of  March  dust,  and  a  shower  in  May,  makes  the  corA 
green,  and  the  fields  gay. 

A  penny  more  buys  the  whistle. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained. 

A  penny  saved  is  two  pence  got,  124. 

A  penny-weight  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of  law. 
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A  pennyworth  of  ease  is  worth  a  penny,  88. 

A  pennyworth  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow,  116. 

A  pensive  soul  feeds  upon  nothing  but  bitters. 

A  petitioner  at  court  that  spares  his  purse,  angles  without  a 

bait. 
A  piece  of  a  kid  is  worth  two  of  a  cat,  108. 
A  pig  of  my  own  sow,  173. 

A  pilot  is  not  chosen  for  his  riches^  but  his  knowledge. 
A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 
A  pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  the  well,  is  broken  at  last. 
A  place  at  court  is  a  continual  bribe. 
A  plaster  is  but  small  amends  for  a  broken  head. 
A  pleasure  is  well  paid  for  which  is  long  expected.     ItaL 
A  Plymouth  cloak,  201. 
A  point  next  the  wrist,  61. 

A  poor  man  has  not  many  marks  for  fortune  to  shoot  at. 
A  poor  man  is  fain  o*  little,  230. 

A  poor  man  wants  some  things,  a  coyetous  man  all  things. 
A  poor  man's  debt  makes  a  great  noise. 
A  poor  spirit  is  poorer  than  a  poor  purse. 
A  poor  squire  ought  to  have  his  cup  of  silyer,  and  his  kettle 

of  copper.     Span, 
A  poor  wedding  is  a  prologue  to  misery. 
A  pot  that  belongs  to  many,  is  ill  stirred  and  worse  boiled. 
A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt,  76. 
A  pretty  fellow  to  make  an  axle  tree  for  an  oven,  148. 
A  pretty  pig  makes  an  ugly  old  sow. 
A  princely  mind  will  undo  a  private  family. 
A  prince  wants  a  million,  a  beggar  but  a  groat. 
A  profitable  religion  never  wanted  proselytes.     lial. 
A  promise  against  law  or  duty,  is  void  in  its  own  nature. 
A  proud  eye,  an  open  purse,  and  a  light  wife,  breeds  mischief 

to  the  first,  misery  to  the  second,  and  horns  to  the  third, 
A  proud  look  makes  foul  work  in  a  fine  face. 
A  proud  man  hath  many  crosses. 
A  proud  mind  and  a  poor  purse  are  ill  met. 
A  puff  of  wind  and  popular  praise  weigh  alike. 
A  purse  without  money  is  but  a  piece  of  leather,  22S, 
A  quartan  ague  kills  old  men,  and  heals  young,  30. 
A  quiet  conscience  sleeps  in  thunder. 
A  quiet  tongue  shows  a  wise  head. 
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A  race  horse  is  an  open  sepulchre,  105. 

A  rackless  hussie  maks  mony  thieves,  22 7« 

A  ragged  colt  may  make  a  good  horse. 

A  rascal  grown  rich  has  lost  all  his  kindred. 

A  red  beard  and  a  black  head,  catch  him  with  a  good  tridci 

and  take  him  dead,  195. 
A  red-headed  man  will  make  a  good  stallion,  50. 
A  ready  way  to  lose  your  friend,  is  to  lend  him  money. 
A  reconciled  friend  is  a  double  enemy. 
A  rich  friend  is  a  treasure. 

A  rich  man's  foolish  sayings  pass  for  wise  ones.     Span. 
A  rich  mouthful,  a  heavy  groan.     Span. 
A  rich  rogue  ;  two  shirts  and  a  rag,  58. 
A  right  easterly  wind  is  very  unkind,  224. 
A  right  Englishman  knows  not  when  a  thing  is  well,  89. 
A  rogue  in  grain  is  a  rogue  amain. 
A  rogue's  wardrobe  is  harbour  for  a  loose^  128. 
A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
A  rope  and  butter ;  if  one  slip,  t'other  will  hold,  176. 
A  rotten  cane  abides  no  handling. 
A  rotten  sheep  infects  the  whole  flock. 
A  rouk- town's  seldom  a  good  house-wife  at  home,  46. 
A  rowing  stane  gathers  nae  fog,  227. 
A  rugged  stone  grows  smooth  from  hand  to  hand,  18. 
A  runaway  monk  never  praises  his  convent.     ItaL 
A  salmon  from  the  pool,  a  wand  from  the  wood,  and  a  deer 

from  the  hills,  are  thefts  which  no  man  was  ever  ashamed 

to  own.     Gaelic, 
A  Saturday's  moon,  if  it  comes  once  in  seven  years^  comes 

too  soon,  204. 
A  scabbed  horse  is  good  enough  for  a  scabbed  knight,  130. 
A  scald  head  is  soon  broken,  228. 
A  Scarborough  warning.     Yorkshire,  223. 
A  sceptre  is  one  thing,  a  ladle  another,  18. 
A  scholar  may  be  gulled  thrice  ;  a  soldier  but  once,  269. 
A  scoff  is  the  reward  of  bashfulness. 
A  Scotch  warming-pan,  i.e,  a  wench,  61. 
A  scot  on  Scot's  bank,  59. 
A  Scotsman  is  ay  wise  a-hent  the  hand,  230. 
A  Scottish  man,  and  a  Newcastle  gnndstone^  travel  all  the  world 

over.    Northumherland,  2\1. 
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A  Scottish  mist  may  wet  an  Englishman  to  the  skin,  1/1,  229% 
A  seaman  if  he  carries  a  millstone  will  have  a  quail  out  of  it, 

62. 
A  servant  and  a  cock  should  be  kept  but  a  year. 
A  servant  is  known  by  his  master's  absence. 
A  servant  never  yet  miscarried  through  excess  of  respect. 
A  shameless  beggar  must  have  a  short  denial. 
A  sharp  stomach  makes  short  dev<otion,  132. 
A  ship,  a  mill,  and  a  woman  are  always  repairing,  44. 
A  shive  of  my  own  loaf,  173. 
A  shoemaker's  wife  and  a  smith's  mare  are  always  the  worst 

shod. 
A  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  104,  131. 
A  short  man  needs  no  stool  to  give  a  long  lubber  a  box  on  the 

ear,  132. 
A  short  tree  stands  lang,  229. 
A  shower  in  July,  when  the  corn  begins  to  fill,  is  worth  a  plough 

of  oxen  and  all  belongs  there  till,  33. 
A  shrew  profitable  may  serve  a  man  reasonable. 
A  sillerless  man  gangs  fast  through  the  market,  227. 
A  silly  bairn  is  eith  to  lear,  227. 
A  silver  key  can  open  an  iron  lock. 
A  single  fact  is  worth  a  shipload  of  argument. 
A  skilful  mechanic  is  a  good  pilgrim.     Span. 
A  sleeveless  errand,  158. 
A  slight  gift,  small  thanks. 
A  slip  of  the  foot  may  be  soon  recovered  ;    but  that  of   the 

tongue  perhaps  never. 
A  slothfu*  man  is  a  beggar's  brither,  227. 
A  sluggard  takes  an  hundred  steps  because  he  would  not  tak 

one  in  due  time. 
A  small  demerit  extinguishes  a  long  service. 
A  small  family  is  soon  provided  for. 
A  small  hurt  in  the  eye  is  a  great  one. 
A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 
A  small  matter  hurts  one  that  is  sore. 
A  small  officer,  57. 

A  small  pack  becomes  a  small  pedlar,  132. 
A  small  rain  may  allay  a  great  storm. 
A  small  sore  wants  not  a  great  plaster. 
A  small  spark  makes  a  great  fire. 
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A.  small  sum  may  serve  for  a  small  reckoning,  132. 

A  smart  reproof  is  better  than  smooth  deceit. 

A  smiling  boy  seldom  proves  a  good  servant,  19. 

A  smoking  chimney  in  a  great  house  is  a  good  sign. 

A  snow  year,  a  rich  year. 

A  sober  man,  a  soft  answer,  267. 

A  soft  answer  bids  a  furioso  to  pat  up  his  sword. 

A  soldier,  fire,  and  water,  soon  make  room  for  themselves 

Itah 
A  solitary  man  is  either  a  brute  or  an  angel. 
A  sorry  dog  is  not  worth  the  whistling  after. 
A  sorrowfu'  heart's  ay  dry,  227. 
A  sorrowing  bairn  was  never  fat. 
A  soul  in  a  fat  body  lieth  soft,  and  is  loth  to  rise. 
A  sow  to  a  fiddle,  178. 
A  spaniel,  a  woman,  and  a  wain  at  tree,  the  more  they  be  beaten 

the  better  they  be,  44. 
A  sparrow  in  hand  is  worth  a  pheasant  that  flieth  by. 
A  spoonfu*  o'  skitter  will  spoil  a  patfu'  o*  skink,  230. 
A  spot  is  most  seen  upon  the  finest  cloth. 
A  spur  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the  heek. 
A  still  sow  eats  a'  the  drafi",  229. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
A  stout  heart  crushes  ill  luck. 
A  straight  stick  is  crooked  in  the  watei. 
A  stroke  at  every  tree,  without  felling  any. 
A  stumble  may  prevent  a  fall. 
A  successful  man  loses  no  reputation. 
A  suit  at  law  and  a  urinal  brings  a  man  to  the  hospital,  1 2. 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay,  bat  a  swarm 

in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly,  33. 
A  sweet  and  innocent  compliance  is  the  cement  of  love. 
A  swine  fatted  hath  eat  its  own  bane. 
A  taking  hand  will  never  want,  227. 
A  tale  never  tines  in  the  telling,  227. 
A  tale  of  a  tuo,  1 80. 
A  tale,  twice  told,  is  cabbage  twice  sold. 
A  tall  man  of  his  hands,  he  will  not  let  a  beast  rest  in  hn 

pockets,  60. 
A  tarrowing  bairn  was  never  fat,  228. 
A  tatthT  is  war  tlinn  a  thief,  228. 
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A  thief  knows  a  thief,  as  a  wolf  knows  a  wolf. 

A  tl)ief  passes  for  a  gentleman^  when  stealing  has  made  him 

rich. 
A  thin  buah  is  better  than  no  shelter. 
A  thin  meadow  is  soon  mowed,  20. 
A  thinking  man  is  always  striking  out  somethmg  new. 
A  thistle  is  a  fat  salad  fbr  an  ass*s  month. 
A  thousand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay  are  just  the  same  at 

doomsday,  9. 
A  thousand  probabilities  do  not  make  one  truth. 
A  thousand  years  hence,  the  river  will  run  as  it  did. 
A  thread-bare  coat  is  armour  proof  against  highwaymen. 
A  thread  too  fine  spun  will  easily  break. 
A  thrush  paid  for,  is  better  than  a  turkey  owing  for. 
A  tinker's  budget's  full  of  necessary  tools,  137. 
A  tired  trayeller  must  be  glad  of  an  ass,  if  he  have  not  a 

horse. 
A  tocherless  dame  sits  lang  at  hame,  227. 
A  toiling  dog  comes  halting  home. 
A  toom  pantry  makes  a  thriftless  gnde  wife,  227< 
A  toom  purse  maks  a  blate  merchant,  227. 
A  too  quick  return  of  an  obligation-  is  a  sort  of  ingratitude. 
A  tradesman  who  gets  not,  loseth,  21. 
A  tragical  plot  may  produce  a  comical  conclusion. 
A  travelled  man  hath  leave  to  lie,  229. 
A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  9. 
A  trick  and  a  half,  181. 

A  true  friend  does  sometimes  venture  to  be  offensive. 
A  true  friend  should  be  like  a  privy,  open  in  necessity. 
A  true  nobleman  would  prefer  rags  to  patched  clothes.   8pa:i 
A  true  reformation  must  begin  at  the  upper  end. 
A  t — d's  as  good  for  a  sow  as  a  pancake,  133. 
A  turn  wcel  done  is  soon  done,  227. 
A  tyrant's  breath  is  another's  death. 
A  vaunter  an'  a  liar  are  baith  ae  thing,  227. 
A  very  proud  man  is  always  wilful. 
A  vicious  man's  son  has  a  good  title  to  vice. 
A  virtuous  woman,  though  ugly,  is  the  ornament  of  the  house 
A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 
A  watched  pan  is  long  in  boiling,  173. 
A  wee  bush  is  better  than  nae  bield,  227. 
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A  wee  house  has  a  wide  mou',  227. 

A  wee  mouse  can  creep  under  a  great  corn  stack,  227. 

A  wee  thing  fleys  cowards,  227. 

A  whet  is  not  let,  said  the  mower,  141. 

A  whetstone  though  it  can't  itself  cut,  makes  tools  cut. 

A  whip  for  a  fool,  and  a  rod  for  a  school,  is  always  in  good 

season,  195. 
A  white  glove  often  conceals  a  dirty  hand.     Ital. 
A  white-livered  fellow,  61. 

A  whole  bushel  of  wheat  is  made  up  of  single  grains. 
A  wicked  book  is  the  wickeder,  because  it  cannot  repent. 
A  wicked  companion  invites  us  all  to  hell. 
A  wicked  man  is  afraid  of  his  own  memory. 
A  wicked  man  is  his  own  hell. 
A  wicked  woman  and  an  evil  is  three-half-pence  woree  that 

the  devil,  45. 
A  wight  man  ne'er  wanted  a  weapon,  227. 
A  wild  colt  may  become  a  sober  horse. 
A  wild  goose  never  laid  a  tame  egg,  270. 
A  wilful  fault  has  no  excuse,  and  deserves  no  pardon. 
A  wilful  man  had  need  be  very  wise. 
A  wilful  man  never  wants  woe. 
A  willing  mind  makes  a  light  foot. 

A  windy  March  and  a  rainy  April  make  a  beautiful  May,  33 
A  winter's  thunder,  a  summer's  wonder,  35. 
A  wise  head  hath  a  close  mouth  to  it,  143. 
A  wise  lawyer  never  goes  to  law  himself. 
A  wise  look  may  secure  a  fool,  if  he  talk  not. 
A  wise  man  begins  in  the  end  ;  a  fool  ends  in  the  beginning 
A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never,  23. 
A  wise  man  gets  learning  from  those  who  have  none  them 

selves,  271. 
A  wise  man  hath  more  ballast  than  sail. 
A  wise  man  is  a  great  wonder. 
A  wise  man  is  never  less  alone  than  when  he  is  alone.     Amf 

hrose. 
A  wise  man  knows  his  own. 
A  wise  man  may  be  kind  without  cost. 
A  wise  man  may  look  ridiculous  in  the  company  of  fooLi. 
A  wise  man  turns  chance  into  good  fortune. 
A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 
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\  wise  man  will  make  tools  of  what  comes  to  hand. 

A  ^ise  man*8  loss  is  his  secret. 

A  wise  man's  thoughts  walk  within  him,  but  a  foors  without 

him. 
A  woman  and  a  cherry  are  painted  for  their  own  harm. 
A  woman  and  a  greyiiound  must  be  small  in  the  waist.   Span» 
A  woman  conceals  what  she  knows  not. 
A  woman  is  known  by  her  walking  and  drinking.     Span. 
A  woman  is  to  be  from  her  house  three  tides  i    when  she  is 

christened,  married,  and  buried. 
A  woman's  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  but  he  that  despises  it 

is  no  wiser  than  he  should  be,  48. 
A  woman's  mind  and  winter  wind  change  oft,  44. 
A  woman's  strength  is  in  her  tongue,  268. 
A  woman's  tongue  wags  like  a  lamb's  tail,  44. 
A  woman's  work,  and  washing  of  dishes,  is  never  at  an  end, 

45. 
A  woman  that  lores  to  be  at  the  window,  is  like  a  bunch  of 

grapes  on  the  highway. 
A  woman  that  paints,  puts  up  a  bill  to  let. 
A  wonder  lasts  but  nine  days,  and  then  the  puppy's  eyes  are 

open,  143. 
A  wooden  leg  is  better  than  no  leg. 
A  wool-seller  knows  a  wool-buyer,  143. 
A  word  and  a  blow,  183. 

A  word  and  a  stone  let  go  cannot  be  called  back,  144. 
A  word  before  is  worth  two  after. 
A  word  hurts  more  than  a  wound. 
A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise. 
A  word  spoken  is  an  arrow  let  fly. 
A  work  iU  done  must  be  twice  done,  269. 
A  work  weU  begun  is  half  ended.     Plato. 
A  wound  is  not  cured  by  the  unbending  of  the  bow. 
A  wounded  reputation  is  seldom  cured. 
A  yeeld  sow  was  ne'er  gude  to  grices,  228. 
A  yeoman  upon  his  legs,  is  higher  than  a  prince  upon  hui 

knees. 
A  young  man  negligent,  an  old  man  necessitous,  24,  106. 
A  young  prodigal  an  old  mumper. 
A  young  saint,  an  old  devil,  145. 
A  young  serving-man,  an  old  beggar,  145. 
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A  young  trooper  should  have  an  old  horse. 

A  yc  ung  twig  is  easier  twisted  than  an  old  tree. 

A  young  whore,  an  old  saint,  141. 

A  young  woman  married  to  an  old  man,  must  hehave  like  an 

old  woman. 
A  Yule  feast  may  be  done  at  Pasch,  230. 
Absence  cools  moderate  passions,  but  inflames  violent  ones. 
Absence  sharpens  love,  presence  strengthens  it. 
Abundance,  like  want,  ruins  many. 
Abundance  o'  law  braks  nae  law,  226. 
Abused  patience  turns  to  fury. 
According  to  your  purse,  govern  your  mouth.     Ital, 
Account  not  that  work  slavery  that  brings  in  penny  savory,  36. 
Accusing  is  proving,  where  malice  and  force  sit  judges. 
Accusing  the  times  is  but  excusing  ourselves. 
Action  is  the  proper  fruit  of  knowledge. 
Actions  measured  by  time,  seldom  prove  bitter  by  repentance. 
Admiration  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance. 
Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness. 
Adversity  flattereth  no  man. 
Adversity  is  easier  borne  than  prosperity  forgot. 
Adversity  makes  wise,  though  not  rich,  ^^. 
Adversity  often  leads  to  prosperity. 
Ad  vice 'to  all,  security  for  none. 
Advice  whispered  in  the  ear  is  worth  a  jeer. 
Advise  no  one  to  go  to  the  wars,  or  to  marry.     Span. 
Advise  not  what  is  most  pleasant,  but  what  is  most  useful. 

Sohn, 
Ae  beggar  is  wae  that  anither  by  the  gate  gae,  229. 
Ae  bird  i'  the  hand  is  worth  ten  fleeing,  226. 
Ae  hand  winna  wash  the  ither  for  nought,  226. 
Ae  hour's  cauld  will  suck  out  seven  years'  heat,  226. 
Ae  ill  word  meets  anither,  an'  it  were  at  the  bhg  of  London, 

229. 
Ae  ounce  o'  mither-wit  is  worth  a  pound  o*  clergy,  230. 
Afiairs,  Hke  salt  fish,  ought  to  be  a  good  while  a  soaking. 
Afiairs  that  are  done  by  due  degrees,  are  soon  ended. 
Affected  superiority  mars  good  fellowship. 
Affinity  in  hearts  is  the  nearest  kindred. 
Affirmations  are  apter  to  be  believed  than  negatiouA« 
Afraid  of  far  enough,  147. 
Afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  14/. 
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Afraid  of  the  hatchet,  lest  the  helve  stick  in  his  a— e,  147* 

Aft  counting  keeps  freends  lang  thegither,  226. 

After  a  delay  comes  a  stay,  189. 

After  a  dream  of  a  wedding  comes  a  corpse,  88. 

After  a  famine  in  the  stall,  comes  a  famine  in  the  hall,  35. 

After  a  lank  comes  a  hank,  109. 

After  a  storm  comes  a  calm,  135. 

After  cheese  comes  nothing,  27. 

After  Christmas  comes  Lent,  78. 

After  clouds,  calm  weather,  127,  135. 

After  death,  the  doctor,  84. 

After  dinner  sit  awhile  ;  after  supper  walk  a  mile,  27. 

After  having  cried  up  their  wine,  they  sell  us  vinegar. 

After  Lammas  corn  ripens  as  much  hy  night  as  hy  day,  37. 

After  meat,  comes  mustard,  114. 

After  melon,  wine  is  a  felon,  31. 

After  pear,  wine  or  the  priest,  31. 

After  rain  comes  fair  weather. 

After  the  greatest  danger  is  the  greatest  pleasure. 

After  this  leaf  another  grows. 

Aft  times  the  cautioner  pays  the  debt,  226. 

Against  God's  wrath  no  castle  is  thunder  proof. 

Against  the  wild-fire  of  the  mob  there  is  no  defence. 

Age  and  wedlock  bring  a  man  to  his  night-cap,  42. 

Age  and  wedlock  tame  man  and  beast. 

Age  and  wedlock  we  all  desire  and  repent  of. 

Agree,  for  the  law  is  costly,  66. 

Agues  come  on  horseback,  but  go  away  on  foot,  25. 

Air  coming  in  at  a  window,  is  as  bad  as  a  crossbow-shot,  31. 

Airly  crooks  the  tree  that  gude  cammock  shou'd  be,  230. 

Ale  sellers  shou'd  na  be  tale  tellers,  226. 

Ale  that  would  make  a  cat  to  speak,  64. 

Alexander  himself  was  once  a  crying  babe. 

Alexander  was  below  a  man,  when  he  affected  to  be  a  god. 

Alike  every  day  makes  a  clout  on  Sunday,  229. 

All  are  desirous  to  win  the  prize. 

All  are  good  maids,  but  whence  come  the  bad  wives  ? 

4'  are  na  maidens  that  wear  bare  hair,  230. 

All  are  not  friends  that  speak  one  fair,  96. 

All  are  not  hanged  that  are  condemned. 

All  are  not  hunters  that  blow  the  horn,  106. 
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All  are  not  saints  that  go  to  church.     Ital, 

AU  are  not  thievpA  that  dogs  hark  at,  136. 

All  are  not  turners  that  are  dish  throwers,  138. 

All  asiding  as  hogs  fighting,  49. 

All  between  the  cradle  and  the  coffin  is  uncertain. 

All  blood  is  alike  ancient. 

All  brings  grist  to  your  mill,  163. 

All  cats  are  alike  grey  in  the  night,  77 • 

All  commend  patience,  but  none  can  endure  to  sufiFer. 

All  complain  of  want  of  memory,  but  none  of  want  of  judg- 
ment. 

All  covet,  all  lose,  81. 

A'  cracks,  a'  bears,  230. 

All  cry,  Fie  on  the  fool,  268. 

All  death  is  sudden  to  the  unprepared. 

All  doors  open  to  courtesy. 

A'  fails  that  fools  think,  229. 

All  fame  is  dangerous  :  good  bringeth  envy  ;  bad,  shame. 

All  feet  tread  not  in  one  shoe,  16. 

All  fellows  at  football,  159. 

All  fire  and  tow,  160. 

All  fish  are  not  caught  with  flies. 

All  flesh  is  not  venison,  93. 

All  flowers  are  not  in  one  garland. 

All  fool,  or  all  philosopher. 

All  friends  round  the  Wrekin,  not  forgetting  the  trunk-makei 
and  his  son  Tom,  63. 

AU  goeth  down  Gutter  Lane.    London,  215. 

All  good  is  the  better  for  being  diffusive. 

All  happiness  is  in  the  mind. 

All  her  dishes  are  chafing  dishes. 

All  human  power  is  but  comparative. 

All  is  but  lip-wisdom,  that  wanteth  experience. 

All  is  fine  that  is  fit. 

All  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  160. 

All's  good  in  a  famine. 

All's  lost  that  is  poured  into  a  cracked  dish,  128. 

All  is  not  at  hand  that  helps,  227. 

AL  is  not  butter  that  comes  from  the  cow,  7b. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  98. 

All  is  not  gospel  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  163. 

X  2 
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All  is  not  lost  that  is  in  peril,  113,  227. 

All  is  not  won  that  is  put  in  the  purse,  127. 

All's  out  is  good  for  prisoners,  but  naught  for  the  eye,  1  'J 2. 

All  is  soon  ready  in  an  orderly  house. 

All  is  well,  and  the  man  has  his  mare  again,  170. 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  89. 

All  lay  load  on  the  willing  horse,  113. 

All  liquors  are  not  for  every  one's  liking. 

All  matters  not  in  my  lord  judge's  hand,  56. 

All  meat  is  not  the  same  in  every  man's  mouth. 

All  meat  is  to  be  eaten,  all  maids  to  be  wed,  47* 

All  men  can't  be  first. 

All  men  can't  be  masters. 

All  men  naturally  have  some  love  of  truth. 

All  men  row  galley  way,  i,e,  every  one  draweth  towards  him- 
self, 14. 

All  men  think  their  enemies  ill  men. 

All  of  heaven  and  hell  is  not  known  till  hereafter. 

All  one,  but  their  meat  must  go  two  ways,  57 » 

A'  o'ers  are  ill,  but  o'er  the  water  an'  o'er  the  hill,  230. 

All  promises  are  either  broken  or  kept,  126. 

All  rivers  do  what  they  can  for  the  sea. 

All  saint  without,  all  devil  within. 

All  snail  be  well,  and  Jack  shall  have  Jill,  182. 

All  strive  to  give  to  the  rich  man, 

A'  Stuarts  are  na  sib  to  the  king,  226. 

All  sweets  are  not  wholesome. 

All  temptations  are  found  either  in  hope  or  fear. 

All  that  are  black,  dig  not  for  coals. 

All  that  are  in  a  bed  must  not  have  quiet  rest,  70. 

All  that  breed  in  the  mud  are  not  eels. 

All  that  is  said  in  the  parlour,  should  not  be  heard  in  the  hall. 

All  that  you  get  you  may  put  in  your  eye,  and  see  never  the 
worse,  161. 

All  the  carts  that  come  to  Crowland  are  shod  with  silver,  211 

A'  the  corn  i'  the  country  is  na  shorn  by  kempers,  229. 

All  the  craft  is  in  the  catching,  155. 

All  the  dogs  follow  the  salt  bitch,  86. 

All  the  fat  is  in  the  fire,  159. 

All  the  honesty  is  in  the  parting,  123. 

All  the  joys  in  the  world  cannot  take  one  grey  hair  out  of  oof 
headjB 
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All  the  keys  hang  not  at  one  man's  girdle,  108,  228. 

All  the  levers  you  can  bring  will  not  heave  it  up,  168. 

All  the  months  in  the  year  curse  a  fair  Februeer,  32. 

All  the  praise  of  inward  virtue  consists  in  outward  action. 

All  the  speed  is  in  the  spurs,  229. 

All  the  water  in  the  sea  cannot  wash  out  this  stain. 

A'  the  winning  is  i*  the  first  buying,  229. 

All  the  world  is  not  wise  conduct  and  stratagem. 

All  the  world  will  beat  the  man  whom  fortune  buffetk,. 

All  things  are  difficult  before  they  are  easy. 

All  things  are  easy  that  are  done  willingly. 

A'  things  are  gude  unsay' d,  230. 

A'  things  are  gude  untry'd,  226. 

All  things  are  not  to  be  granted  at  all  times. 

All  things  are  soon  prepared  in  a  well-ordered  house,  11. 

A'  things  hae  a  beginning,  227. 

A'  things  hae  an  end,  an'  a  pudding  has  twa,  230. 

All  things  help,  quoth  the  wren«  when  she  piss'd  in  the  sea,  89, 

230. 
All  things  that  great  men  do  are  well  done. 
A'  things  thrive  but  thrice,  229. 

All  things  thrive  with  him  ;  he  eats  silk,  and  voids  velvet. 
A*  things  wyte  that  na  weel  fares,  229. 
All  this  wind  shakes  no  com,  182. 
All  tongues  are  not  made  of  the  same  fiesh. 
All  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times,  138. 
All  unwarrantable  deUghts  have  an  ill  farewell. 
All  vice  infatuates  and  corrupts  the  judgment. 
A'  wa'd  hae  a',  a'  wa'd  forgie,  228, 
All  women  are  good ;  viz.  good  for  something,  or  good  for 

nothing,  44. 
All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  145. 
All  worldly  happiness  consists  in  opinion. 
All  your  eggs  have  two  yolks  apiece,  I  warrant  you. 
All  your  geese  are  swans,  161. 
Almost  and  very  nigh  saves  many  a  lie,  67 - 
Almost  was  never  hanged,  67. 

Alms  are  the  golden  key,  that  opens  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Alms-giving  never  made  any  man  poor,  nor  robbery  rich,  nof 

prosperity  wise. 
Always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 
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Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon 

comes  to  the  bottom. 
Always  you  are  to  be  rich  next  year. 
Amangst  twenty-four  fools  no  ae  wise  man,  230. 
Ambition  plagues  her  proselytes. 
Amendment  is  repentance. 
Among  the  people,  Scoggin  is  a  doctor,  130. 
Among  the  perils  and  dangers  of  Hfe,  solitade  is  none  of  the 

least. 
An  acute  word  cuts  deeper  than  a  sharp  weapon. 
An  affected  superiority  spoils  company. 
An  ague  in  spring  is  physic  for  a  king. 
An  angler  eats  more  than  he  gets. 
An  angry  man  is  again  angry  with  himself,  when  he  returns 

to  reason.     Puhlius  Syrus, 
An  angry  man  opens  his  mouth  and  shuts  his  eyes.     Cato, 
An  answer  is  a  word,  230. 
An  ape  may  chance  to  sit  amongst  the  doctors. 
An  ape's  an  ape ;  a  varlet's  a  varlet,  though  they  be  clad  in 

silk  or  scarlet. 
Au  ape  is  ne'er  so  like  an  ape  as  when  he  wears  a  doctor's  cape. 
An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat  after  a  slut,  25. 
An  apple  may  happen  to  be  better  given  than  eaten. 
An  April  flood  carries  away  the  frog  and  her  brood% 
An  Argus  at  home,  and  a  mole  abroad. 
An  artful  fellow  is  a  devil  in  a  doublet,  67. 
An  artist  lives  every  where. 
An  ass  covered  with  gold  is  more  respected  than  a  good  horse 

with  a  pack-saddle,  68. 
Au  ass  is  but  an  ass,  though  laden  with  gold. 
An  ass  is  cold  even  in  the  summer  solstice,  274. 
An  ass  is  the  gn^^est  beast,  an  owl  the  gravest  bird. 
An  ass  loaded  with  gold  climbs  to  the  to|)  of  a  castle. 
An  ass  must  be  tied  where  the  master  will  have  him. 
An  ass  that  carries  a  load  is  better  than  a  lion  that  devours  men. 
An  ass  that  kicketh  against  the  wall,  receives  the  blow  himself. 
An  ass  was  never  cut  out  for  a  lap  dog,  68. 
An  atheist  is  one  point  beyond  the  devil. 
An  auld  mason  makes  a  gude  barrow-man,  226. 
An  auld  sack  craves  meikle  clouting,  228. 
An  auld  sack  is  ay  skailing,  228. 
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All  easy  fool  is  a  knave's  tool 

An  egg,  and  to  bed,  27,  1 58. 

An  egg  will  be  in  three  bellies  in  twenty-four  Lours,  89. 

An  emmet  may  work  its  heart  out,  but  can  never  make  honey. 

An  empty  bag  cannot  stand  upright. 

An  empty  belly  hears  nobody. 

An  empty  purse  and  a  new  house  make  a  man  wise  but  too 

late,  17. 
An  empty  purse  fills  the  face  with  wrinkles,  17. 
An  empty  purse  frights  away  friends. 
An  enemy  is  a  perpetual  spy. 
An  enemy  may  chance  to  give  good  counsel. 
An  enemy  to  beauty  is  a  foe  to  nature. 
An  envious  man  is  a  squint-ey*d  fool. 

An  envious  man  waxes  lean  with  the  fatness  of  his  neighbour. 
An  evelit  mither  maks  a  sweer  daughter,  227. 
An  evening  red  and  a  morning  grey  is  a  sign  of  a  fair  day,  36. 
An  evil  conscience  breaks  many  a  man*s  neck,  81. 
An  evil  lesson  is  soon  learned. 
An  hired  horse  tired  never,  229. 
An  honest  and  dihgent  servant  is  an  humble  friend. 
An  honest  look  covereth  many  faults. 
An  honest  man  and  a  good  bowler,  166. 
An  honest  man  has  half  as  much  more  brains  as  he  needs  ;  a 

knave  hath  not  half  enough. 
An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
An  honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb,  116. 
An  honourable  death  is  better  than  an  inglorious  life.     Socrates. 
An  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  in  the  evening. 
An  hour  may  destroy  what  an  age  was  building. 
An  hour  of  pain  is  as  long  as  a  day  of  pleasure. 
An  hungry  dog  will  eat  dung. 
An  hypocrite  pays  tribute  to  God,  only  that  he  may  impose 

upon 'men. 
An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop. 
An  idle  person  is  the  devil's  playfellow,  106. 
An  idle  youth,  a  needy  age. 
An  ill  cook  should  have  a  good  cleaver,  229. 
An  ill  cow  may  have  a  good  calf. 
An  ill  father  desireth  not  an  ill  son. 
An  ill  hound  comes  haltiiig  hame,  230. 
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An  ill  life,  an  ill  end,  229. 

An  ill  man  in  office  is  a  mischief  to  the  public. 

An  ill  man  is  worst  when  he  appeareth  good. 

An  ill  marriage  is  a  spring  of  ill  fortune,  42. 

An  ill  paymaster  never  wants  an  excuse. 

An  ill  plea  should  be  well  pleaded. 

An  ill  receiver  makes  an  ill  paymaster. 

An  ill  servant  will  ne'er  be  a  gude  master,  339. 

An  ill  shearer  ne*er  gat  a  gude  hook,  228. 

An  ill-spun  weft  vnll  out  either  now  or  eft,  141. 

An  ill  stake  standeth  longest,  1 1 . 

An  ill  style  is  better  than  a  lewd  story. 

An  ill-tim'd  jest  hath  ruined  many. 

An  ill  turn  is  soon  done,  226. 

An  ill  wan  penny  vnll  cast  down  a  pound,  229. 

An  ill  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

An  illiterate  king  is  a  crovmed  ass. 

An  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

An  ill  wound  may  be  cured,  not  an  ill  name. 

An  illy- willy  cow  shou'd  hae  short  horns,  228. 

An  incensed  lover  shuts  his  eyes,  and  tells  himself  many  \ietK 

Publim  Syrim, 
An  inch  breaketh  no  square,  107. 
An  inch  in  a  man's  nose  is  much. 
An  inch  in  an  hour,  is  a  foot  in  a  day's  work,  54. 
An  inch  in  missing,  is  as  bad  as  an  ell. 
An  inch  o'  a  nag  is  worth  a  span  o'  an  aver,  230. 
An  indiflferent  agreement  is  better  than  carrying  a  cause  at  law. 
An  injury  forgiven  is  better  than  an  injury  revenged,  270. 
An  insolent  lord  is  not  a  gentleman. 

An  irritable  and  passionate  man  is  a  downright  drunkard.  Span^ 
An  oak  is  not  fell'd  at  one  chop. 
An  obedient  wife  commands  her  husband. 
An  occasion  lost  cannot  be  redeemed,  1 20. 
An  old  ape  hath  an  old  eye,  120. 
An  old  cart  well  used,  a  new  one  abused. 
An  old  cat  laps  as  much  as  a  young  kitten,  76. 
An  old  courtier,  a  young  beggar. 
An  old  dog  biteth  sore,  120,  228. 
An  old  dog  cannot  alter  his  way  of  barking,  121. 
An  old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion. 
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An  old  fox  needs  not  to  be  taught  tricks,  120. 

An  old  fox  understands  a  trap. 

An  old  goat  is  never  the  more  reverend  for  his  beard. 

An  old  knave  is  no  babe,  15,  228. 

An  old  man  hath  the  almanack  in  his  body.     Ital. 

An  old  man  in  a  house  is  a  good  sign,  275. 

An  old  man  is  a  bed  full  of  bones,  121. 

An  old  man  never  wants  a  tale  to  tell. 

An  old  man  who  weds  a  buxom  young  maiden,  bids  fair  to 
become  a  freeman  of  Buckingham,  198. 

An  old  naught  will  never  be  aught,  121. 

An  old  ox  makes  a  straight  furrow,  121. 

An  old  ox  will  find  a  shelter  for  himself. 

An  old  physician  and  a  young  lawyer,  127. 

An  old  thief  desires  a  new  halter,  120. 

An  old  whore's  curse  is  a  blessing. 

An  old  woman  in  a  wooden  rufi*,  57. 

An  old  wrinkle  never  wears  out. 

An  open  countenance,  often  conceais  close  thoughts.     ItaL 

An  open  door  may  tempt  a  saint. 

An  open  knave  is  a  great  fool. 

An  orator  without  judgment  is  a  horse  without  a  bridle, 
Theophrastus, 

An  ounce  of  fortune  is  worth  a  pound  of  forecast. 

An  ounce  of  wisdom  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit,  85. 

An  ounce  of  wit  that's  bought  is  worth  a  pound  that's  taught 

An  ox,  when  he  is  loose,  licks  himself  at  pleasure. 

An  ugly  woman  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  a  handsome  wo- 
man a  disease  of  the  head,  48. 

An  unbidden  guest  must  bring  his  stool  with  him. 

An  unhappy  lad  may  make  a  good  man,  109. 

An  unhappy  man's  cart  is  eith  to  tumble,  228. 

An  unlawful  oath  is  better  broke  than  kept,  120. 

An  unpeaceable  man  hath  no  neighbour. 

An  upright  judge  has  more  regard  to  justice  than  to  men.  Itak 

Ane  gets  sma'  thanks  im  tining  his  ain,  227. 

Ane  may  bind  a  sack  before  it  be  fu',  226. 

Ane  never  tines  by  doing  gude,  226. 

Ane  will  gar  a  hundred  lie,  227. 

Anes  wood  never  wise,  ay  the  war,  229 

Anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 
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Anger  begins  with  folly,  and  ends  with  repentance 

Anger  dieth  quickly  with  a  good  man,  1. 

Auger  is  a  sworn  enemy. 

Auger  is  often  more  hurtful  than  the  injury  that  caused  it* 

Anger  is  short-lived  in  a  good  man,  67. 

Anger  is  the  fever  and  frenzy  of  the  soul. 

Auger  makes  a  rich  man  hated,  and  a  poor  man  scorned. 

Auger  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  rests 

only  in  the  bosom  of  fools. 
Anger  punishes  itself. 
Anglesey  is  the  mother  of  Wales,  269. 
Angry  men  and  drunken  men,  during  the  fit,  are  distracted. 
Another  threshed  what  I  reaped. 
Antiquity  cannot  privilege  an  error,  nor  novelty  prejudice  a 

truth. 
Antiquity  is  not  always  a  mark  of  verity. 
Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life,  127. 
Any  tooth,  good  barber,  65. 

Apes  are  never  more  beasts,  than  when  they  wear  men's  clothes. 
Apelles  was  not  a  master  painter  the  first  day. 
Apothecaries  would  not  give  pills  in  sugar  unless  they  were 

bitter,  2. 
Apples,  pears,  and  nuts  spoil  the  voice,  30. 
Application  makes  the  ass. 
April  and  May  are  the  key  of  all  the  year,  33. 
April  borrows  three  days  of  March,  and  they  are  ill,  33. 
April  cling,  good  for  nothing,  33. 
April  fools,  33. 

April  showers  bring  forth  May  flowers,  33. 
Are  there  traitors  at  the  table  that  the  loaf  is  turned  the  wrong 

side  upwards  ?  60. 
Are  you  afraid  of  him  that  died  last  year?  147. 
Are  you  there  with  your  bears  ?  149. 

Argument  seldom  convinces  any  one  against  his  inclination. 
Argus  at  home,  but  a  mole  abroad,  67* 
Aristippus  being  asked  what  he  learnt  by  philosophy,  replied, 

"  he  learnt  to  live  well  with  all  the  world." 
Aristotle  says,  when  you  can  have  any  good  thing  take  it ;  and 

Plato  says,  if  you  do  not  take  it,  you  are  a  great  coxcomb. 
Arrogance  is  a  weed  that  grows  mostly  on  a  dunghill. 
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Arrogance  is  the  obstruction  of  wisdom. 

^rsy  versy,  148. 

Arthur  could  not  tame  a  woman's  tongue,  268. 

Arthur  himself  had  but  his  time,  268. 

Arthur  was  not  but  whilst  he  was,  269. 

Ajrt  helps  nature,  and  experience  art. 

Art  must  be  deluded  by  art. 

As  a  cat  loves  mustard,  190. 

As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  hog*s  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  with- 
out virtue.     Solomon. 

As  angry  as  a  wasp,  186. 

As  a  man  is  friended,  so  the  law  is  ended,  90. 

As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die,  as  a  tree  falls  so  shall  it  lie,  196. 

As  a  vessel  is  known  by  the  sound,  whether  it  be  cracked  or 
not ;  so  men  are  proved,  by  their  speeches,  whether  they 
be  wise  or  fooHsh.     Demosthenes, 

As  a  wolf  is  like  a  dog,  so  is  a  flatterer  like  a  friend. 

As  bald  as  a  coot,  186. 

As  bare  as  a  bird's  a — ,  or  the  back  of  my  hand,  185. 

As  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand,  186. 

As  bitter  as  gall,  186. 

As  black  as  a  coal,  186. 

As  blake,  ue,  yellow,  as  a  paigle,  186. 

As  blind  as  a  beetle  or  a  bat,  185. 

As  brisk  as  a  bee  in  a  tar-pot,  185. 

As  brisk  as  a  body  louse,  185. 

As  broad  as  long,  50. 

As  broken  a  ship  as  this  has  come  to  land,  227* 

As  busy  as  a  bee,  185. 

As  busy  as  a  good  wife  at  an  oven,  and  neither  meal  or  dough, 
187. 

As  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chick,  186. 

As  clear  as  a  bell,  187. 

As  clear  as  crystal,  185. 

As  clear  as  the  sun  at  noontide,  187* 

As  cold  as  charity,  185. 

As  comfortable  as  matrimony,  187* 

As  common  as  the  highway,  64, 

As  crooked  as  Crawley  brook,  197. 

As  cross  aa  a  bear  with  a  sore  head* 
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As  cross  as  nine  highways. 

As  coy  as  Croker's  mare,  185. 

As  crowse,  i.e.  lively,  as  a  new  washen  louse,  187. 

As  cunning  as  Captain  Drake,  185. 

As  cunning  as  Craddock,  &c.,  185. 

As  dark  as  pitch,  187. 

As  dead  as  a  door  nail,  185. 

As  dead  as  a  herring,  187. 

As  dear  as  two  eggs  a  penny,  187. 

As  deep  drinketh  the  goose  as  the  gander,  99. 

A.-;  demure  as  an  old  whore  at  a  christening. 

As  demure  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth,  156. 

As  dizzy  as  a  goose,  187. 

As  drunk  as  a  beggar,  187. 

As  drunk  as  a  lord. 

As  drunk  as  a  tinker. 

As  drunk  as  a  wheel-barrow,  63. 

As  drunk  as  David's  sow,  63. 

As  dry  as  a  bone,  187- 

As  dull  as  a  beetle,  187. 

As  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire,  185. 

As  dun  as  a  mouse,  187. 

As  easy  p — ssing  a  bed  as  to  lick  a  dish,  187. 

As  false  as  a  Scot,  187. 

As  fair  as  Lady  Done,- 187. 

As  far  from  the  heart  as  from  the  eyes. 

As  fast  as  hops,  187. 

As  fat  as  butter, — as  a  fool, — as  a  hen  in  the  forehead,  187. 

As  fierce  as  a  goose,  188. 

As  fine  (or  proud)  as  a  lord's  bastard,  188. 

As  fine  as  five  pence,  as  neat  as  ninepence,  185. 

As  fine  as  Kerton  (or  Crediton)  spinning,  188. 

As  fire  kindled  by  beUows,  so  is  anger  by  words. 

As  fit  as  a  fiddle,  185. 

As  fit  as  a  fritter  for  a  friar's  mouth,  188. 

As  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth,  188. 

As  fit  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  sick  horse,  1 88 

As  flat  as  a  flaun,  186. 

As  fiat  as  a  flounder,  186. 

As  flattering  or  fawning  as  a  spaniel,  188. 

As  fond  of  it,  as  an  ape  is  of  a  whip  and  a  bell,  188. 
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As  free  as  a  blind  man  is  of  his  eye,  188. 

As  free  as  an  ape  is  of  his  tail,  188. 

As  freely  as  St.  Robert  gave  his  cow,  188. 

As  fresh  as  a  rose  is  in  June,  188. 

As  free  as  a  dead  horse  is  of  farts,  188. 

As  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  188. 

As  full  as  a  jade,  quoth  bride,  188. 

As  full  as  a  piper's  bag ;  as  a  tick,  188. 

As  full  as  a  toad  is  of  poison,  188. 

As  gaunt  as  a  greyhound,  188. 

As  glad  as  a  fowl  of  a  fair  day,  188. 

As  good  a  knave  I  know  as  a  knave  I  know  not,  55. 

As  good  as  any  between  Bagshot  andBaw-waw,  189. 

As  good  as  ever  drove  top  over  tiled  house,  191. 

As  good  as  ever  flew  in  the  air,  188. 

As  good  as  ever  the  ground  went  upon,  189. 

As  good  as  ever  twanged,  189. 

As  good  as  ever  water  wet,  189. 

As  good  as  ever  went  end  ways,  189. 

As  good  as  George  of  Green,  188. 

As  good  as  goose  skins  that  never  man  had  enough,  188. 

As  good  as  had  the  cow  that  stuck  herself  with  her  own  horn, 

190. 
As  good  be  an  addled  egg,  as  an  idle  bird. 
As  good  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  190. 
As  good  beg  of  a  naked  man  as  of  a  miser. 
As  good  do  nothing,  as  to  no  purpose. 
As  good  eat  the  devil  as  the  broth  he  is  boiled  in,  86. 
As  good  have  no  time,  as  make  no  good  use  of  it. 
As  good  luck  as  the  lousy  calf  that  lived  all  winter  and  died  in 

the  summer,  190. 
As  good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better. 
As  good  out  of  the  world,  as  out  of  the  fashion,  92. 
As  good  play  for  nothing  as  work  for  nothing,  125. 
As  good  sit  still  as  rise  up  and  fall,  132. 
As  good  steal  the  horse  as  look  over  the  hedge. 
As  good  twenty  as  nineteen,  138. 
As  good  water  goes  by  the  miU  as  drives  it. 
As  grave  as  an  old  gate  post,  186. 
As  great  pity  to  see  a  woman  cry,  as  to  see  a  goose  go  bare* 

foot,  44. 
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As  greedy  as  a  dog,  189. 

Aa  green  as  grau, — as  a  leek,  189. 

As  grey  as  grannum's  cat. 

As  gude  haod  as  draw,  228. 

As  gude  hauds  the  stirmps  aa  he  that  loups  on,  230. 

As  gude  merchant  tines  as  wins,  229. 

As  hail  as  a  rock-fish  whole,  189. 

As  hard  as  horn,  186. 

As  hard  hearted  as  a  Scot  of  Scotland,  189. 

As  hasty  as  a  sheep,  as  soon  as  the  tail  is  up  the  t — d  is  oat, 

189. 
As  hasty  as  Hopkins,  that  came  to  gaol  over  night  and  was 

hanged  the  next  morning,  189. 
As  high  as  a  hog,  all  hut  the  bristles,  186. 
As  high  as  three  horse  loaves,  186. 
As  hollow  as  a  gun, — as  a  kex,  188. 
As  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  cards  when  the  kings  are  oat, 

193. 
As  honest  a  man  as  ever  brake  bread,  18. 
As  honest  a  man  as  ever  trod  on  shoe  leather,  166. 
As  hot  as  a  toast,  189. 
As  hungry  as  a  church  mouse,  189. 
As  hungry  as  a  hawk  or  horse,  186. 

As  I  brew,  so  I  must  drink ;  and  as  I  brew,  so  I  must  bake,  3. 
As  if  a  man  that  is  killed  should  come  home  upon  his  feet,  279. 
As  innocent  as  a  devil  of  two  years  old,  89. 
As  irrecoverable  as  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  greyhound*s  mouth. 
As  is  the  gander,  so  is  the  goose. 
As  is  the  gardener,  so  is  the  garden. 
As  is  the  workman,  so  is  the  work. 
As  it  pleases  the  painter,  57. 

As  kind  as  a  kite  ;  all  you  cannot  eat  you'll  hide,  186. 
As  lame  as  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  215. 
As  Ian g  as  ye  serve  the  tod  ye  maun  bear  up  his  tail,  230. 
As  lang  lives  the  merry  man  as  the  wretch,  for  a'  the  craft  he 

can,  228. 
As  lang  runs  the  fox  as  he  has  feet,  227. 
As  lawless  as  a  town  bull,  189. 
As  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  that  leaned  his  head  againat  the  iral] 

to  bark,  186. 
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As  lazy  as  the  tinker  who  laid  down  his  budget  to  fart,  189. 

As  lean  as  a  rake,  189. 

As  lecherous  as  a  he  goat,  189. 

As  light  as  a  fly,  189. 

As  like  a  dock  as  a  daisy,  187. 

As  like  as  an  apple  is  to  a  lobster,  189. 

As  like  as  an  apple  to  an  oyster,  189. 

As  like  as  fourpence  to  a  groat,  189. 

As  like  as  ninepence  to  nothing,  189. 

As  like  as  two  peas. 

As  like  his  own  father  as  ever  he  can  look,  189. 

As  like  one  as  if  he  bad  been  spit  out  of  his  mouth,  189. 

As  long  as  a  Welch  pedigree,  269. 

As  long  as  Meg  of  Westminster,  190. 

As  long  lives  the  merry  heart  as  the  sad,  112. 

As  loud  as  a  horn,  190. 

As  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln,  211. 

As  love  thinks  no  evil,  so  envy  speaks  no  good. 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare,  186. 

As  mad  as  the  baiting  bull  of  Stamford,  211. 

As  meet  as  a  sow  for  a  saddle. 

As  meikle  upwith,  as  meikle  downwith,  228. 

As  melancholy  as  a  gibed  cat,  190. 

As  merry  as  a  cricket,  190. 

As  merry  as  cup  and  can,  190. 

As  merry  as  mice  in  malt. 

As  merry  as  the  mares,  186. 

As  mild  (or  gentle)  as  a  lamb,  190. 

As  mony  heads,  as  mony  wits,  228. 

As  much  a  kin  as  Lenson  hill  to  Pilsen-pin,  202. 

As  much  as  York  excels  foul  Sutton,  191. 

As  much  need  of  it  as  he  has  of  the  pip,  or,  of  a  cough,  1/2. 

As  much  sibbed  as  sieve  and  ridder,  that  grew  in  the  sami 

wood  together,  191.  * 

As  much  wit  as  three  folks,  two  fools  and  a  madman,  192. 
As  natural  to  him  as  milk  to  a  calf,  190. 
As  necessary  as  an  old  sow  among  yoang  children^  190. 
As  nice  as  the  nun's  hen,  186. 
As  nimble  as  a  cow  in  a  cage,  190. 
As  nimble  as  a  new  gelt  dog,  190. 
As  nimble  as  an  eel  in  a  sand-bag,  190. 
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As  old  as  a  serpent,  190. 

As  old  as  Charing-Cross,  190. 

As  old  as  Pendle-hill,  209. 

As  old  as  the  itch. 

As  pert  as  a  frog  upon  a  washing  block,  190. 

As  pert  as  a  pearmonger's  mare,  186. 

As  plain  as  a  pack-saddle  or  a  pike-staff,  18fi. 

As  phiin  as  Dunstable  road,  197. 

As  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man*s  face,  190. 

As  plum  as  a  juggem  ear,  i,e,  a  quagmire,  58, 

As  plump  as  a  partridge,  186. 

As  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 

As  poor  as  Job,  190. 

As  proud  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill,  190* 

As  proud  as  an  apothecary,  190. 

As  proud  as  a  peacock,  186. 

As  proud  come  behind  as  go  before,  126. 

As  ready  as  the  king  has  an  egg  in  his  pouch,  227* 

As  red  as  a  cherry, — as  a  petticoat,  190. 

As  rich  as  a  new-shorn  sheep,  190. 

As  right  as  a  ram's  horn, — as  my  leg,  191. 

As  rotten  as  a  t — d,  191. 

As  rough  as  a  tinker's  budget,  191. 

As  safe  as  a  crow  in  a  gutter,  191. 

As  safe  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese, — in  a  malt  heap,  191. 

As  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  miU,  191. 

As  sair  fight  wrans  as  crans,  228. 

As  sair  greets  the  bairn  that  is  dung  after  noon,  as  he  that  m 

dung  afore  noon,  229. 
As  scabbed  as  a  cuckoo,  191. 
As  seasonable  as  snow  in  summer,  186. 
As  sharp  as  a  thorn, — as  a  razor, — as  vinegar,  191. 
As  sick  as  a  cushion,  191. 

As  sight  in  the  eye,  so  is  the  mind  in  the  soulr     Sophocles. 
As  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,  191. 
As  slippery  as  an  eel,  191. 
As  smooth  as  a  carpet,  191. 
As  soft  as  foot  can  fall,  191. 
As  soft  as  silk,  186. 

As  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist. 
As  soon  as  you  have  drank  you  turn  your  back  upon  thf 

spring. 
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A  %  soon  goes  the  lamb's  skin  to  the  market  as  the  old  eweV, 

145. 
As  sound  as  a  roach. 
As  sound  as  a  trout,  191. 
As  sour  as  verjuice,  191. 
As  spiteful  as  an  old  maid. 
As  spruce  as  an  onion,  191. 
As  stout  as  a  miller's  waistcoat,  that  takes  a  thief  by  the  ueck 

every  day. 
As  straight  as  an  arrow,  1 IM . 
As  straight  as  the  back-bone  of  a  herring,  191* 
As  strong  as  mustard,  191. 
As  sure  as  a  coat  on  one's  back,  191. 
As  sure  as  a  gun,  191. 
As  sure  as  a  juggler's  box,  191. 
As  sure  as  a  louse  in  one's  bosom,  191. 
As  sure  as  a  house  in  Pomfret,  191. 
As  sure  as  exchequer  pay,  192. 
As  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire,  203. 
As  surely  as  if  he  had  p — d  on  a  nettle,  174. 
As  surly  as  a  butcher's  dog,  191. 
As  sweet  as  honey,  or  as  a  nut,  191. 
As  Sylvester  said,  fair  and  softly,  191. 
As  tall  as  a  May-pole,  191. 
As  tender  as  a  chicken,  191. 
As  tender  as  a  parson's  leman,  i.e.  whore,  19U 
As  tender  as  Parnell,  that  broke  her  finger  in  a  posset-curd,  191. 
As  testy  as  an  old  cook,  191. 
As  the  bell  clinks,  so  the  fool  thinks,  94. 
As  the  best  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar,  so  the  deepest 

love  turns  to  the  deadliest  hatred. 
As  the  blind  man  shot  the  cow,  150. 
As  the  carl  riches  he  wretches,  228. 
As  the  days  lengthen,  so  the  cold  strengthens,  36. 
As  the  fool  thinks  the  bell  clinks,  230. 
As  the  goodman  saith,  so  say  we;  but  as  the  good  wife  saith,  so 

it  must  be,  45. 
As  the  grace  of  man  is  in  the  mind,  so  the  beauty  of  the  mind 

is  eloquence.     Cicero. 
As  the  man  said  to  him  on  the  tree  top,  make  no  more  liaste 

when  you  come  down  than  when  you  went  up,  101* 
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A 8  the  market  goes,  wives  must  sell. 

As  the  old  cock  crows,  so  crows  the  young,  120,  228. 

As  the  sow  fills  the  draff  sours,  229. 

As  the  touchstone  trieth  gold,  so  gold  trieth  men. 

As  the  wind  hlows,  seek  jour  shelter. 

As  the  wind  hlows,  you  must  set  your  sail. 

As  they  hrew,  so  let  them  hake,  151. 

As  they  sow,  so  let  them  reap,  168. 

As  tired  as  a  tike  is  o'  lang  kail,  227. 

As  tough  as  whit-leather,  191. 

As  trouhlesome  as  a  wasp  in  one's  ear. 

A»  true  as  a  turtle  to  her  mate,  186. 

As  true  as  God  is  in  heaven,  191. 

As  true  as  steel,  191. 

As  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

As  true  steel  as  Kippon  spurs,  223. 

As  valiant  as  an  Essex  lion,  203. 

As  very  a  knave  as  ever  p— d,  167. 

As  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  so  vice  is  its  own  punishment. 

As  warm  as  a  mouse  in  a  chum,  191. 

As  wanton  as  a  calf  with  two  dams,  191. 

As  wary  as  a  blind  horse. 

As  weak  as  water,  186. 

As  welcome  as  a  storm. 

As  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  22. 

As  welcome  as  water  in  a  leaking  ship. 

As  welcome  as  water  in  one's  shoes,  186. 

As  well  worth  it  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  rope,  191. 

As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  so  mast  we 

likewise  of  our  idle  silence.     Ambrose, 
As  white  as  the  driven  snow,  191. 
As  wild  as  a  buck,  191. 

As  wilful  as  a  pig  that  will  neither  lead  nor  drive,  193. 
As  wily  as  a  fox,  191. 

As  wise  as  a  man  of  Gotham.     Nbttinghamshire,  218. 
A>iB  wise  as  a  whisp  or  a  woodcock,  186. 
xAs  wise  as  Waltham's  calf,  that  ran  nine  mUes  to  suck  a  bn]J» 

and  came  home  as  dry  as  he  went,  186. 
As  yellow  as  a  golden  noble, — ^as  a  guinea,  191. 
As  you  brew,  so  drink. 
As  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie  on  it,  227. 
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As  you  salute,  you  will  be  saluted.     ltd. 

As  you  sow  you  shall  reap. 

As  your  wedding  ring  wears,  you'll  wear  oflF  your  cares. 

Asses  die,  and  wolves  bury  them. 

Asses  that  bray  most,  eat  least. 

Ask  a  kite  for  a  feather,  and  she'll  say,  she  has  but  just  enough 

to  fly  with. 
Ask  but  enough,  and  you  may  lower  the  price  as  you  list,  2. 
Ask  my  companion  if  Fm  a  thief,  154. 
Ask  the  mother,  if  the  child  be  like  his  father. 
Ask  the  seller,  if  his  ware  be  bad. 
Ask  thy  purse  what  thou  shouldest  buy,  17. 
At  a  great  bargain  make  a  pau6e,  69. 
At  a  round  table  the  herald's  useless,  129. 
At  Candlemas  the  cold  comes  to  us. 
At  court,  every  one  for  himself. 

At  Great  Glen  there  are  more  great  dogs  than  honest  men,  210. 
At  open  doors  dogs  come  in,  229. 
At  St.  Mathee  shut  up  the  bee,  38. 

At  the  door  of  the  fold,  words  ;  within  the  fold,  an  account. 
At  the  end  of  the  game  you'll  see  who's  the  vrinner. 
At  the  end  of  the  work,  you  may  judge  of  the  workman. 
At  the  first  hand  buy,  at  the  third  let  lie. 
At  the  gate  where  suspicion  enters,  love  goes  out. 
At  Twelfth-day  the  days  are  lengthened  a  cock's  stride.    (The 

Italians  say  at  Christmas)  38. 
At  weddings  and  funerals,  friends  are  discerned  from  kinsfolks. 
Auld  sin,  new  shame,  229. 
Auld  sparrows  are  ill  to  tame,  227. 
Auld  springs  gie  nae  price,  227. 
Avarice  increases  with  wealth.     Itdl, 
Avoid  a  slanderer  as  you  would  a  scorpion. 
Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him. 
Awe  makes  dun  draw,  68. 

Aye  be  merry  as  be  can,  for  love  ne'er  delights  in  a  sorrowful 
man,  41. 

B 

Bacchus  hath  drowned  more  men  than  Neptnne. 
Bachelor's  wives  and  maid's  children  are  well  taaght»  45, 249* 
Backbiting  oftener  proceeds  from  pride  than  malice. 

t9 
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Be  it  for  better,  or  be  it  for  worse,  be  ruled  by  him  that  beareth 

the  purse,  127. 
Be  it  weal,  or  be  it  woe,  182. 

Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe,  beans  should  blow  before  May  go,  33. 
Be  just  to  all  but  trust  not  all. 
Be  lang  sick,  that  ye  may  be  soon  hale,  231. 
Be  merry  and  wise,  115. 
Be  not  a  baker  if  your  head  be  of  butter,  2. 
Be  not  choleric  ;  it  will  make  you  look  old. 
Be  not  too  hasty  to  outbid  another,  2. 
Be  not  too  brief  in  conversation,  lest  you  be  not  understood ; 

nor  too  diflFiise,  lest  you  be  troublesome.     Protagoraa, 
Be  not  ungrateful  to  your  old  friend,  280. 
Be  old  betimes,  that  thou  mayst  long  be  so. 
Be  patient,  and  you  shall  have  patient  children,  123. 
Be  silent,  or  speak  something  worth  hearing. 
Be  slow  in  choosing,  but  slower  in  changing. 
Be  slow  of  giving  advice,  ready  to  do  a  service,  1. 
Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform 
Be  sure  before  you  marry,  of  a  house  wherein  to  tarry.     Span, 

ItaL  13. 
Be  sure  of  hay  till  the  end  of  Mfty. 
Be  the  day  never  so  long,  at  length  cometh  evensong,  84. 
Be  the  same  thing  that  ye  wa'd  be  ca'd,  232. 
Beads  about  the  neck  and  the  devil  in  the  heart* 
Bean  belly  Leicestershire,  209. 
Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go,  33. 

Bear,  and  blame  not,  what  you  cannot  change.     Pttblitts  Syrua, 
Bear  and  forbear  is  good  philosophy. 
Bear  wealth,  poverty  vdll  bear  itself,  231. 
Bear  with  evil,  and  expect  good,  7. 
Beauties  without  fortunes  have  sweethearts  plenty,  but  kiut- 

bands  none  at  all. 
Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen^  2. 
Beauty  is  a  blossom,  2. 
Beauty  is  but  skin  deep. 
Beauty  is  no  inheritance,  2. 
Beauty  is  potent ;  but  money  is  more  potent,  11  ?• 
Beauty  is  the  subject  of  a  blemish. 
Beauty  may  have  fair  leaves,  yet  bitter  fruit. 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
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Back  with  that  leg,  49. 

Bjid  customs  are  hetter  broke  than  kept  up,  84. 

Hail  excuses  are  worse  than  none. 

Had  is  a  I)ail  servant,  but  'tis  worse  being  without  him,  2G7« 

Hiul  luck  often  brings  good  luck. 

Hail  priests  bring  the  devil  into  the  church. 

Hail  to  care  no  more  than  for  to-morrow,  2G9. 

Hail  words  ihul  bad  acceptance. 

Had  words  make  a  woman  worse,  267. 

Hairn's  mitlier  burst  never,  232. 

Hald  heads  are  soon  shaven. 

Banbury  veal,  cheese  and  cakes,  218. 

Bannocks  are  better  nor  nae  kind  o'  bread,  232. 

Barbarous  asses  ride  on  Barbary  horses. 

iinrefooted  men  must  not  go  among  thorns,  2. 

Hare  gentry,  braj^gand  beggars,  230. 

fiarc  walls  make  gaddiug  housewives,  69. 

Hare  words  buy  no  barley. 

Jiarking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

Barley  straw's  good  fodder  when  the  cow  gives  water,  37. 

Harnaby  bright,  the  longest  ilay  and  the  shortest  night,  38. 

Base  terms  are  bellows  to  a  slackening  fire. 

Hash  fulness  is  an  enemy  to  poverty,  2. 

Hate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,  149. 

lk»  a  father  to  virtue,  but  a  father-in-law  to  vice. 

he  a  friend  to  thyself,  and  others  will  be  so  too. 

He  a  good  husband,  and  you  will  get  a  penny  to  spend,  a  penny 

to  lend,  and  a  penny  for  a  friend,  11. 
iie  always  as  merry  as  ever  you  can,   for  no  one  delights  in  ■ 

sorrowful  man. 
iie  always  at  leisure  to  do  good ;   never  make  buBiness  an  em* 

cuse  to  decline  the  ollices  of  humanity.     If.  Aureliug, 
He  as  it  may,  be  is  no  banning,  69. 
He  as  you  would  seem  to  be. 
lie  aware  of  a  fine  tongue ;  'twill  sting  mortally. 
Be  bold,  but  not  too  bold. 
1)1*  content ;  the  sea  hath  fish  enough. 
He  ever  vigilant,  but  never  suspicious. 
i>e  fair  conditioned,  and  eat  bread  with  your  pudding,  58. 
iie  good  and  refrain  not  to  be  good,  2/9. 
He  good  in  your  office,  you'll  keep  the  longer  on,  173- 
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Be  it  for  better,  or  be  it  for  worse,  be  ruled  by  him  that  beareth 

the  purse,  127. 
Be  it  weal,  or  be  it  woe,  182. 

Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe,  beans  should  blow  before  May  go,  33. 
Be  just  to  all  but  trust  not  all. 
Be  lang  sick,  that  ye  may  be  soon  hale,  231. 
Be  merry  and  wise,  115. 
Be  not  a  baker  if  your  head  be  of  butter,  2. 
Be  not  choleric  ;  it  will  make  you  look  old. 
Be  not  too  hasty  to  outbid  another,  2. 
Be  not  too  brief  in  conversation,  lest  you  be  not  understood  j 

nor  too  diflFiise,  lest  you  be  troublesome.     Protagoras. 
Be  not  ungrateful  to  your  old  friend,  280. 
Be  old  betimes,  that  thou  mayst  long  be  so. 
Be  patient,  andi  you  shall  have  patient  children,  123. 
Be  silent,  or  speak  something  worth  hearing. 
Be  slow  in  choosing,  but  slower  iu  changing. 
Be  slow  of  giving  advice,  ready  to  do  a  service,  1 . 
Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform 
Be  sure  before  you  marry,  of  a  house  wherein  to  tarry.     Span, 

Ital  13. 
Be  sure  of  hay  till  the  end  of  Mfty. 
Be  the  day  never  so  long,  at  length  cometh  evensong,  84. 
Be  the  same  thing  that  ye  wa'd  be  ca'd,  232. 
Beads  about  the  neck  and  the  devil  in  the  heart. 
Bean  belly  Leicestershire,  209. 
Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go,  33. 

Bear,  and  blame  not,  what  you  cannot  change.    Puhlim  SyruM, 
Bear  and  forbear  is  good  philosophy. 
Bear  wealth,  poverty  will  o^ur  itself,  231. 
Bear  with  evil,  and  expect  good,  ?• 
Beauties  without  fortunes  haTe  sweethearts  plenty,  but  lina- 

bands  none  at  all. 
Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen,  2. 
Beauty  is  a  blossom,  2. 
Beauty  is  but  skin  deep. 
Beauty  is  no  inheritanoey  2. 
Beauty  is  potent ;  but  money  is  more  potaut 
Beauty  is  the  subject  of  a  bbmiih. 
Beauty  may  haTc  fidr  leaTCi^  yet  bitter  ^ 
Beauty  proYoketh  thierea  aooner  dmi 
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Beauty  will  buy  no  beef. 

Beauty  without  bounty  avails  nought,  232. 

Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  curse. 

Beccles  for  a  puritan,  Bungay  for  the  poor,  Halesworth  for  % 

drunkard,  and  Bilborough  for  a  whore,  221. 
Bed  worth  beggars,  210. 

Bees  that  have  honey  in  their  mouths  have  stings  iu  their  tails. 
Before  I  wein,  an'  now  I  wat,  232. 

Before  St.  Chad  every  goose  lays,  both  good  and  bad,  37. 
Before  the  cat  can  lick  her  ear,  153. 

Before  you  make  a  friend,  eat  a  peck  of  salt  with  him.  Scotch . 
Beggars  and  borrowers  must  be  no  choosers,  70. 
Beggars  breed,  and  rich  men  feed,  70 
Beggars  can  never  be  bankrupts,  70. 
Beggars  fear  no  rebellion. 
Beggars  mounted  run  their  horses  to  death. 
Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  70. 
Begging  a  courtesy  is  seUing  liberty. 
Behind  before,  before  behind,    a  hone  is  in  danger  to  oe 

pricked,  37. 
Being  on  the  sea,  sail,  being  on  the  land,  settle,  18. 
]3elieve  only  half  of  what  you  hear  of  a  man's  wealth  and 

goodness. 
Believe  well,  and  have  well,  71. 
Bells  call  others  to  church,  but  go  not  themselveSy  2. 
Benefits,  like  flowers,  please  most  when  they  are  fresh. 
Best  dealing  with  an  enemy  when  you  take  him  at  his  weakest 
Best  is  best  cheap,  if  you  hit  not  the  nail,  71. 
Best  to  bend  it  while  a  t\^'ig,  7 1  • 

Bestow  on  me  what  you  will,  so  it  be  none  of  your  secrets. 
Better  a  bad  excuse  than  none  at  all. 
Better  a  bare  foot  than  no  foot  at  all,  8. 
Better  a  beast  sold  than  bought,  268. 
Better  a  begging  mither  nor  a  riding  father,  232. 
Better  a  bit  i'  the  morning  than  fast  a'  day,  231. 
Better  a  blush  in  the  face  than  a  spot  in  the  heart. 
Better  a  clout  nor  a  hole  out,  80,  232. 
Better  a  de'il  than  a  daw,  231. 
Better  a  dog  fawn  nor  bark  at  you,  ST,  231. 
Better  a  fair  pair  of  heels  than  a  halter. 
Better  a  finger  aff  than  wagging,  231. 
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Better  a  foul  in  hauci  nor  twa  flying,  232. 

Better  a  good  dinner  than  a  fine  coat.     J^. 

Better  a  good  word  than  a  battle. 

Better  a  laying  hen  nor  a  lym  crown,  232. 

Better  a  lean  jade  than  an  empty  halter,  109. 

Better  a  lean  peace  thar.  a  fat  victory. 

Better  a  little  lire  io  warm  us,  than  a  great  one  to  burn  us,  232. 

Better  a  master  he  feared  than  despised. 

Better  a  mischief  tli an  an  iiiconveoience,  116. 

Better  a  mouac  in  tlte  pot  than  no  flesh  at  all,  1 13. 

Better  a  porUon  in  a  wife  than  with  a  wife. 

Better  a  tooth  out,  than  al'wnys  aching. 

Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit. 

Better  abridge  petty  charges  than  stoop  to  petty  gettings. 

Better  ae  wit  coft  nor  twa  for  nought,  232. 

Better  an  aulJ  Tinaiden  than  a  young  whore,  89,  231. 

Better  an  egg  in  peace  than  an  ox  in  war. 

Better  an  empty  house  than  an  ill  tenant,  89,  231. 

Better  apple  gien  nor  eaten,  23 1  ■ 

Better  are  small  fish  thmi  ati  empty  dish,  132,  231. 

Better  anld  debts  nor  autd  sai  I'a,  232. 

Better  hairns  greet  nor  bearded  men,  232. 

Better  be  a  cuckold  and  not  know  it,  than  be  none  and  every- 
body say  so. 

Better  be  aloue  than  in  bad  company,  232. 

Better  be  a  shrew  than  a.  sheep,  45. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  diirliug,  than  a  yonng  man's  snarling,  45 

Better  be  dead  as  out  o'  fsshion,  232. 

Better  be  envied  than  pitied,  90. 

Better  be  happy  nor  wise,  232. 

Better  he  half  hang'd,  than  ill  wed,  42. 

Better  be  ill  spoken  of  by  one  before  all,  than  by  all  before 
one,  11. 

Better  believe  it  than  go  where  it  wsa  done  to  prove  it,  149. 

Better  belly  burst,  than  good  drink  oi  meat  lost,  71. 

Better  )>e  meals  many,  than  one  too  marj,  29. 

Itetter  bend  than  break. 

Better  bend  the  neck  than  lwi~i~>^4»'flailuftd.  270. 

Better  be  poor  and  live,  th  -■• 

Better  bo  poor  than  w 

Better  be  rtsng  by  a  t< 
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Better  be  Uie  head  of  an  ass,  than  the  tail  of  a  horse,  101. 
Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog,  than  the  tail  of  a  lion,  101. 
Better  be  the  head  of  a  pike,  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon,  10  !• 
Better  be  the  head  of  a  sprat,  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon,  lOl, 
Better  be  the  head  of  the  yeomanry,  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry, 

101. 
Better  be  up  to  the  ancles  than  over  head  and  ears. 
Better  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome,  140. 
Better  be  weel  luved  nor  ill  wan  geir,  232. 
Better  bid  the  cooks  nor  the  mediciners,  231. 
Better  bow  than  break,  /4,  232. 
Better  break  your  word  than  do  worse  in  keeping  it. 
Better  buy  than  borrow,  231. 
Better  come  at  the  latter  end  of  a  feast  than  the  beginning  of 

a  fray,  92. 
Better  cut  the  shoe  than  pinch  the  foot. 
Better  die  a  beggar  than  live  a  beggar,  2. 
Better  direct  well  than  work  hard. 
Better  do  it,  than  wish  it  done,  23. 
Better  dwell  with  a  dragon  than  with  a  wicked  woman. 
Better  eat  grey  bread  in  your  youth  than  in  your  age.     Scotckm 
Better  eye  out  than  always  aking,  [or  watching],  90. 
Better  face  a  danger  once  than  be  always  in  fear. 
Better  fare  hard  with  good  men  than  feast  with  bad. 
Better  fed  than  taught,  said  the  churl  to  the  parson,  159. 
Better  fill  a  glutton's  belly  than  his  eye,  98. 
Better  find  iron  than  tine  siller,  231. 
Better  gie  nor  tak,  23 1 . 
Better  give  a  shilling  than  lend  half  a  crown. 
Better  give  the  wool  than  the  whole  sheep,  23. 
Better  go  about  than  fall  in  the  ditch,  1. 
Better  go  away  longing  than  loathing. 
Better  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt,  5. 
Better  go  to  heaven  in  rags  than  to  hell  in  embroidery.. 
Better  God  than  gold,  269. 
Better  good  afar  off  than  ill  at  hand. 
Better  gude  sale  nor  gude  ale,  231. 
Better  hae  a  mouse  i'  the  pat  as  nae  flesh,  232. 
Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 
Better  half  an  egg  than  an  empty  shell,  89,  231. 
Better  baud  loose  than  in  an  ill  tethering,  231. 
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Better  happy  to  court  nor  to  gude  service,  232. 

Better  baud  by  a  bair  tban  draw  wi'  a  tetber,  231. 

Better  bave  a  dog  fawn  upon  you  tban  bite  you,  87. 

Better  bave  an  old  man  to  bumour  tban  a  young  rake  to  break 

your  beart. 
Better  bave  it  tban  bear  of  it,  54,  165. 
Better  bave  one  plougb  going  tban  two  cradles. 
Better  hazard  once  tban  be  idways  in  fear. 
Better  bold  out  nor  put  out,  232. 
Better  is  a  dinner  of  berbs  wbere  love  is,  tban  a  stalled  ox  and 

hatred  therewith.     Solomon, 
Better  keep  now  tban  seek  anon,  268. 
Better  keep  weel  tban  mak  weel,  231. 
Better  kiss  a  knave  than  be  troubled  with  him,  108,  231. 
Better  known  than  trusted,  168. 
Better  lang  something  than  soon  naetbing,  231. 
Better  late  ripe  and  bear,  tban  early  blossom  and  blast. 
Better  late  than  never,  109,  231. 
Better  late  thrive,  than  never  do  well.     Scotch, 
Better  learn  by  your  neeigbbour's  skaith  tban  by  your  ain, 

231. 
Better  leave  than  lack,  110,  232. 
Better  leave  to  my  faes  than  beg  frae  my  freends,  231. 
Better  live  in  a  poor  hovel  tban  be  buried  in  a  rich  sepulchre. 
Better  live  within  compass  tban  bave  large  comings  in. 
Better  lose  a  jest  than  a  friend,  107. 

Better  lose  a  supper  tban  bave  a  hundred  physicians.     Span. 
Better  lost  tban  found,  161. 
Better  master  one  than  engage  with  ten. 
Better  my  hog  dirty  home,  than  no  hog  at  all,  1 1 . 
Better  ne'er  hae  begun  nor  ne'er  end  it,  232. 
Better  no  ring  tban  a  ring  of  a  rush,  232. 
Better  one  braggadocio  than  two  fighters,  267. 
Better  one  bouse  filFd  tban  two  spill' d,  45. 
Better  one's  house  be  too  little  one  day  tban  too  big  all  thi 

year  after,  105. 
Better  one  word  in  time  tban  two  afterwards. 
Better  pass  a  danger  once,  tban  be  always  in  fear, 
Better  penny  in  silver  than  any  brother,  268. 
Better  plays  a  fu'  wame  nor  a  new  coat,  2^*^« 
Better  rew  sit  nor  rew  flit  232 
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Better  ride  an  ass  that  carries  us  than  a  horse  that  throws  us,  2. 
Better  ride  when  saddles  do  lack,  on  a  pad,  than  on  a  bare 

horse's  back. 
Better  saught  wi'  little  aught  nor  care  wi'  mony  a  cow,  231. 
Better  say  nothing  than  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Better  see  a  clout,  than  a  hole  out. 
Better  seU  than  live  poorly. 

Better  shelter  under  an  old  hedge,  than  a  young  furzebush,  1 20 
Better  sit  idle  than  work  for  nought,  231. 
Better  sit  still  nor  rise  an'  get  a  fa',  232. 
Better  skaith  sav'd  than  mends  made,  231. 
Better  some  of  a  pudding  than  none  of  a  pie,  126. 
Better  spare  at  the  brim  than  at  the  bottom,  133,  232. 
Better  spare  to  have  of  thine  own  than  ask  others. 
Better  spared  than  ill  spent,  133,  232. 
Better  spent  than  spared,  133. 

Better  strive  with  an  ill  ass  than  carry  the  wood  one's  self. 
Better  suffer  a  great  evil  than  do  a  little  one. 
Better  suffer  ill  than  do  ill. 

Better  ten  guilty  escape  than  one  innocent  man  suffer. 
Better  the  foot  slip  than  the  tongue,  21. 
Better  the  harm  I  know  than  that  I  know  not,  268. 
Better  the  head  of  the  yeoman  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry,  101, 
Better  the  ill  ken'd  than  the  gude  unken'd,  231. 
Better  the  last  smile  than  the  first  laughter,  19. 
Better  to  be  beaten  than  be  in  bad  company,  2. 
Better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Better  to  be  idle  than  not  well  occupied,  106. 
Better  to  do  well  late  than  never. 
Better  to  have  than  to  wish,  23. 
Better  to  live  well  than  long. 
Better  to  rule  than  be  ruled  by  the  rout,  18. 
Better  to  say  here  it  is  than  here  it  was,  232. 
Better  two  drones  be  preserved  than  one  good  bee  perisl^ 
Better  two  losses  than  one  sorrow,  232. 
Better  unborn  than  unbred,  139. 
Better  untaught  than  ill  taught,  71. 
Better  wait  on  the  cook  than  the  doctor,  231. 
Better  walk  leisurely  than  lie  abroad  all  night. 
Better  wear  out  shoes  than  sheets,  231. 
Better  wed  over  the  mixon  than  over  the  moor,  199. 
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Better  woo  o'er  midden  nor  o'er  moss,  231. 

Better's  a  dirty  hog  than  no  hog  at  all,  11. 

Better's  the  head  of  an  ass  than  the  tail  of  a  horse,  101. 

Better's  the  last  smile  than  the  first  laughter,  19. 

Between  Cowhithe  and  merry  Cassingland,  the  devil  sh— t 

Benacre,  look  where  it  stands,  221. 
Between  hawk  and  huzzard,  150. 
Between  promising  and  performing  a  man  may  marry  his 

daughter,  17. 
Between  the  hand  and  the  lip,  the  morsel  may  slip. 
Between  two  brothers,  two  witnesses  and  a  notary,  3. 
Between  two  stoob  the  breech  cometh  to  the  ground,  139. 
Betwixt  twa  stools  the  doup  fa's  down,  232. 
Between  two  stools  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Beware  of  a  silent  dog  and  still  water. 
Beware  of  breed  ;  ♦.  e,  an  iU  breed,  74. 
Beware  of  enemies  reconciled,  and  meat  twice  boiled.     Span^ 
Beware  of  Had  I  wist,  71,  232. 
Beware  of  him  who  regards  not  his  reputation. 
Beware  of  him  whom  God  hath  marked,  71* 
Beware  of  Uttle  expense. 
Beware  of  no  man  more  than  thyself. 
Beware  of  the  forepart  of  a  woman,  the  hind  part  of  a  mule, 

and  all  sides  of  a  priest. 
Beware  of  the  geese  when  the  fox  preaches. 
Beware  of  the  stone  thou  stumbledst  at  before. 
Beware  of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine.     Italian. 
Bill  after  helve,  150. 
Billingsgate  language,  213. 
Bind  fast,  find  fast,  231. 
Bind  so  as  you  may  unbind. 
Bind  the  sack  ere  it  be  fu',  232. 
Birchen  twigs  break  no  ribs,  71. 

Birds  are  entangled  by  their  feet,  and  men  by  their  tongues. 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  71. 
Birds  pay  equal  honours  to  all  men. 
Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  is  more,  72,  231. 
Biting  and  scratching  gets  the  cat  with  kitten,  77* 
Biting  an'  scarting  is  Scots  fowk's  wooing,  232. 
Bitter  pills  may  have  wholesome  effects. 
Blaw  the  wind  never  so  fast,  it  will  lower  at  last. 
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Black  plumB  may  eat  as  sweet  as  white. 

Black  will  take  no  other  hue,  72. 

Blessed  be  St.  Stephen,  there  is  no  fast  upon  his  even,  134* 

Blessed  is  the  peace-maker,  not  the  conqueror. 

Blessings  are  not  valued  till  they  are  gone. 

Blest  is  the  eye  between  Severn  and  Wye,  205. 

Blind  man's  holiday,  150. 

Blind  men  must  not  run. 

Blind  men  should  not  judge  of  colouVs,  73. 

Blind  men's  wives  need  no  paint. 

Blood's  thicker  than  water,  231. 

Bloody  and  deceitful  men  dig  their  own  graves. 

Blots  are  no  blots  till  hit. 

Blow  first,  and  sip  afterwards,  73. 

Blow  not  against  the  hurricane. 

Blow  out  the  marrow,  and  throw  tke  bone  to  the  dogs,  73 

Blow,  smith,  and  you'll  get  money. 

Blow  thine  own  pottage,  and  not  mine. 

Blushing  is  virtue's  colour,  73. 

Blush  like  a  black  dog. 

Boden  gear  stinks,  23 1 . 

Bodily  labour  earns  not  much. 

Boil  not  the  pap  before  the  child  is  bom. 

Boil  stones  in  butter,  and  you  may  sip  the  broth. 

Boldness  in  business  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  thing. 

Bold  resolution  is  the  favourite  of  Providence. 

Bonny  siller  is  soon  spent,  232. 

Borrowed  garments  never  sit  well. 

Borrow  not  too  much  upon  time  to  come. 

Both  anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

Both  folly  and  wisdom  come  upon  us  with  years. 

Bought  friends  are  not  friends  in  deed. 

Bought  wit  is  best,  but  may  cost  too  much,  143. 

Bounce  buckram,  velvet's  dear ;  Christmas  comes  bat  once  m 

year,  and  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer,  but  wUeo 

its  gone  its  never  the  near,  194. 
Bounty  beine  free  itself,  thinks  all  others  so. 
Bourd  na  wi  bawty,  fear  lest  he  bite  ye,  232. 
Bourd  neither  wi'  me  nor  wi'  my  honour,  231 
Boys  will  be  men. 
Brabbling  curs  never  want  sore  ears,  3 
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BrBckley  breed,  better  to  bang  than  fe«d,  217. 

Brag's  a  good  dog  if  he  be  well  set  on;  but  he  dare  not  bite,  7'!- 

Brhg's  a  good  dog,  but  he  hath  lost  his  tail,  7^- 

Brag's  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better,  74. 

Braintree  boys,    brave    boya ;    Bocking  boys,  rats ;    Church 

Street,  puppy  dogs,  High  Garret,  cats,  203. 
Braintree  for  the  pure,  and  Bocking  for  the  poor ;  Cogahall  fur 

the  jeering  town,  and  Kelvedon  for  the  whore,  203. 
Brave  actions  never  want  a  trumpet. 
Ikead  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure.     J^. 
ISread  for  Borrough  men,  210. 
IS  read  of  a  day,  ale  of  a  month,  and  wine  of  a  year. 
liread'H  bouse  akaild  never,  232. 
Bread  with  eyes,  cheese  without  eyea,  and  wine  that  leapn  up 

to  the  eyes,  3. 
Break  coals,  cut  candle,  set  brand  on  end,  neither  good  house- 
wife, nor  good  housewife's  friend. 
Break  my  head  and  bring  me  a  plaster,  151. 
Break  the  legs  of  an  evil  custom. 
Brevity  is  a  great  praise  of  eloquence.     Cwro. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
Bribes  throw  dust  into  cunning  men's  eyes. 
Bribes  will  enter  without  knocking,  74. 
Bridge     were,  made  for  wise  men  to  walk  over,  and  fools  to 

ride  under,  74. 
Bring  a  cow  to  the  ha'  an'  she'll  rin  to  the  byre,  231. 
Bring  not  a  bagpipe  to  a  xawa  in  trouble,  74. 
Bring  something,  law,  along  with  thee,  if  thon  intend  to  live 

with  me. 
Bring  your  line  to  the  wall,  not  the  wall  to  your  line. 
Bristol  milk,  220. 

Broken  aacks  will  hold  no  com,  75. 
Buckinghamshire  bread  and  beef,  197. 
buffoonery  and  scnrrilityue  the  corruption  of  wit,  as  knavery 

is  of  wisdom. 
Building  tnii  the  marrying  of  children  are  great  wasters,  3. 
Building  castles  in  the  air. 
Building  is  h  sweet  impoverishing,  3. 
Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Bum  not  your  house  to  fright  away  the  nice. 
Burronghi  end  of  n  sheep  some  one,  50. 
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Bush  natural;  more  hairs  than  wit,  152. 

Business  and  action  strengthen  the  brain,  but  too  much  stad^ 

weakens  it. 
Business  is  the  salt  of  life,  75, 
Business  makes  a  man  as  well  as  tries  him. 
Business  may  be  troublesome,  but  idleness  is  pernicious. 
Business  neglected  is  business  lost. 
Busy-bodies  never  want  a  bad  day. 
Busy  folks  are  always  meddling. 
Busy  will  have  bands,  75. 

But  help  me  to  money,  and  FU  help  myself  to  friends. 
But  one  egg,  and  that  addled. 
But  when,  quoth  Kettle  to  his  mare,  182. 
Butter  an'  burn  trouts  gar  maidens  force  the  wind,  232. 
Butter  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  k\ 

night,  27. 
Butter's  once  a  year  in  the  cow's  horn,  37« 
Buy  and  sell,  and  live  by  the  loss. 
Buy  at  a  market,  but  sell  at  home,  3. 
Buyers  want  an  hundred  eyes,  sellers  none,  75. 
Buying  a  thing  too  dear  is  no  bounty. 
Buying  and  selling  is  but  winning  and  losing,  75, 
Buy  when  1  bid  you,  231. 
By  art  and  deceit  men  live  half  a  year ;  and  by  deceit  aiid  a"* 

the  other  half. 
By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill,  15. 
By  fits  and  girds,  as  an  ague  takes  a  goose,  160. 
By  fits  and  starts,  as  the  hog  pisseth,  160. 
By  guess,  as  the  blind  man  fell'd  the  dog,  231. 
By  hook  or  by  crook,  166. 

By  ignorance  we  mistake,  and  by  mistakes  we  learn. 
By  land  or  water  the  wind  is  ever  in  my  face. 
By  little  and  little  the  poor  whore  sinks  her  barn,  112. 
By  others*  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 
By  requiting  one  friend  we  invite  many. 
By  the  husk  you  may  guess  at  the  nut. 
By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  you  shall  know  the  Cornish  men    20t' 
By  wisdom  peace,  by  peace  plenty,  143. 
B}'  e  and  by  is  easily  said. 
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Cadgers  are  ay  cracking  o'  crooksadles,  233. 

Calamity  is  the  touchstone  of  a  hrave  mind. 

Call  me  cousin,  hut  cozen  me  not,  82. 

Call  not  a  surgeon  before  you  are  wounded. 

Call  your  hushand  cuckold  in  jest,  and  he'll  never  suspect  you. 

Calm  weather  in  June  sets  com  in  tune,  33. 

Calumny  and  conjecture  may  injure  innocency  itself. 

Cambridgeshire  camels,  198. 

Cambridgeshire  oaks,  198. 

Can  a  jackanapes  be  merry  when  a  clog  is  at  his  heels  ?  79. 

Can  a  miU  go  with  the  water  that's  past? 

Can  a  mouse  fall  in  love  with  a  cat  f 

Can  you  make  a  pipe  of  a  pig's  tail  7 

Canny  Newcastle,  217. 

Can*t  I  be  your  friend,  but  I  must  be  your  fool  too  ? 

Canterbury's  the  higher  rack,  but  Winchester's  the  better 
manger,  204. 

Capons  were  at  first  but  chickens. 

Care  and  diligence  bring  luck. 

Care  not,  and  that  will  prevent  horns. 

Care  not  would  have  it,  76. 

Care  will  kill  a  cat ;  yet  there's  no  living  vdthout  it,  76. 

Care's  no  cure,  7G. 

Careless  men  let  their  end  steal  upon  them  unawares  and  un- 
provided. 

Careless  shepherds  make  many  a  feast  for  the  wolf. 

Carle  ton  warlers,  210. 

Carrion  kites  will  never  make  good  hawks,  108. 

Carry  your  knife  even  between  the  paring  and  the  apple. 

Cast  a  bone  in  the  de'il's  teeth  and  it  will  save  you,  233. 

Cast  no  dirt  into  the  well  that  gives  you  water. 

Cast  not  out  thy  foul  water  till  thou  hast  clean,  233. 

Cast  not  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 

Cast  not  thy  cradle  over  thy  head,  83. 

Cast  your  stafif  into  the  air,  and  it  vnll  fall  upon  its  root,  £74. 

Catch  not  at  the  shadow,  and  lose  the  substance. 

Catch  that  catch  may,  50. 

Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 

Catholic  charity  makes  us  members  of  the  catholic  church. 
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Cato  said  "  he  had  rather  people  should  inquire  why  he  had 
not  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory,  than  why  he  had.** 

Cats  eat  what  hussies  spare,  233. 

Cats  hide  their  claws. 

Cauld  cools  the  luve  that  kindles  o'er  hat,  233. 

Cause  not  thine  own  dog  to  hite  thee. 

Cease  your  snaw-baws  casting,  233. 

Censure  and  scandal  are  not  the  same. 

Censure's  the  tax  a  man  pays  the  public  for  being  eminent. 

Cent,  per  cent,  do  we  pay  for  every  vicious  pleasure. 

Ceremonious  friends  are  so,  as  far  as  compliment  will  go. 

'Ch  was  bore  at  Taunton  Dean ;  where  should  I  be  bore  else? 
219. 

Chains  of  gold  are  stronger  than  chains  of  iron. 

Chair-folks  are  never  paid  enough,  78. 

Chalk  is  na  sheers,  233. 

Chance  is  a  dicer. 

Change  of  fortune  is  the  lot  of  life. 

Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves,  IT* 

Change  of  weather  is  the  discourse  of  fools,  22. 

Change  of  women  makes  bald  knaves,  45. 

Changes  o'  warks  are  lightening  o'  hearts,  233. 

Changing  of  words  is  the  lighting  of  hearts. 

Charge  your  freend  ere  you  hae  need,  233. 

Charity  and  pride  have  diflferent  aims,  yet  both  feed  the  poor. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  but  should  not  end  there,  77^  233. 

Charity  excuseth  not  cheating. 

Charity  is  the  scope  of  all  God's  commands. 

Charity  will  rather  wipe  out  the  score  than  inflame  the  reckon- 
ing. 

Charon  waits  for  all. 

Charre- folks  are  never  paid,  78. 

Cheating  play  never  thrives. 

Cheat  me  in  the  price,  but  not  in  the  goods. 

Cheese,  it  is  a  peevish  elf,  it  digests  all  things  but  itself,  29. 

Cheshire  chief  of  men,  198. 

Chickens  now-a-days  cram  the  cock,  78,  153. 

Children  and  chicken  must  ever  be  picking,  25. 

Children  and  fools  have  merry  lives,  78. 

Children  and  fools  tell  truth,  78. 

Children  are  certain  cares,  but  uncertain  comforts,  4,  4G. 
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Children  are  poor  men's  riches,  4,  46. 

Children  cry  for  nuts  and  apples,  and  old  men  for  gold  and 

silver. 
Children  have  wide  ears  and  long  tongaes. 
Children  increase  the  cares  of  Ufe,  but  mitigate  the  remem- 
brance of  death. 
Children  pick  up  words  as  pigeons  peas,  and  utter  them  again 

as  God  shfdl  please,  196. 
Children  suck  the  mother  when  tliey  are  young,  and  the  father 

when  grown  up,  7S. 
Children  to  bed  and  the  goose  to  the  fire,  153. 
Children,  when  little,  make  parents  fools;  when  great,  mad,  4. 
Child's  pig,  but  father's  hog,  78. 
Choke  up,  child,  the  church-yard's  nigh,  153. 
Choler  hates  a  counsellor. 

Choler  is  the  only  unruly  passion  that  justifies  itself. 
Choleric  men  are  blind  and  mad. 
Choose  a  wife  rather  by  your  ear  than  your  eye. 
Choose  rather  to  be  the  tail  of  lions  than  the  head  of  foxes,  276. 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
Church- work  goes  on  slowly,  79. 
City  gates  stand  open  to  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 
Civil  carriage  is  the  best  sign  of  affection  to  a  woman. 
Claw  a  churl  by  the  breech  and  he  will  «h —  in  your  fist,  79, 

233. 
Claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  thee,  107. 
Clean  hands  want  no  washball. 
Cleaning  a  blot  with  blotted  fingers  maketh  a  greater. 
Clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man  a  nature. 
Clear  conscience,  a  sure  card,  4,  269. 

Cleveland  in  the  clay,  bring  in  two  soles  and  carry  one  away,  224 
Climb  not  too  high  lest  the  fall  be  the  greater. 
Close  sits  my  shirt,  but  closer  my  skin,  79. 
Clouds,  that  the  sun  builds  up,  darken  him. 
Cloudy  mornings  may  turn  to  clear  evenings,  80. 
Clowns  are  best  in  their  own  company,  but  gentlemen  are  best 

every  where. 
Cobblers  and  tinkers  are  the  best  ale-drinkers,  4. 
Cobbler's  law ;  he  that  takes  money  must  pay  the  shot,  65. 
Cold  broth  hot  again,  that  lov'd  I  never ;  dd  love  renew'd 

again,  that  lov'd  I  ever. 

a 
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Cold  of  complexion,  good  of  condition,  80. 

Cold  weather  and  knaves  come  out  of  the  north,  15. 

Come  and  welcome ;  go  by,  and  no  quarrel,  154. 

Come,  but  come  stooping,  80. 

Come  every  one  heave  a  pound,  154. 

Come  it  ear',  come  it  late,  in  May  comes  the  cowquake,  233. 

Come  na  to  the  counsel  unca*d,  233. 

Come  uncalled  sit  unserved,  232. 

Come  wi'  the  wind,  an'  gae  wi'  the  water,  233. 

Comes  to  my  hand  like  the  bow  o'  a  pint  stoup,  233. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 

Command  your  man  and  do  it  yourself,  154. 

Command  your  wealth,  else  that  will  command  yon. 

Commend  a  wedded  life,  but  keep  thyself  a  bachelor,  42. 

Commend  not  your  wife,  wine,  nor  house. 

Common  fame,  a  cunning  friar,  are  but  both  a  common  liar. 

Common  fame  hath  a  blister  on  its  tongue. 

Common  fame  is  seldom  to  blame,  91. 

Common  sense  is  the  growth  of  aU  countries. 

Commonly  he  is  not  stricken  again  who  laughs  when  he  strikes. 

Company  in  misery  makes  it  light. 

Company  makes  cuckolds,  80. 

Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  happy  or  wretched. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  80. 

Compliments  cost  nothing,  yet  many  pay  dear  for  them. 

Concealed  goodness  is  a  sort  of  vice. 

Concealed  grudges  are  gangrenes  in  friendship. 

Conceited  goods  are  quickly  spent,  8 1 . 

Conditions  mak,  an'  conditions  brak,  233. 

Conduct  and  courage  lead  to  honour. 

Confess  and  be  hanged,  81. 

Confess  debt,  and  beg  days,  233. 

Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends,  4. 

Confession  without  repentance,  friends  without  faith,  prayer 

without  sincerity,  are  mere  loss.     Ital, 
Confidence  goeth  farther  in  company  than  good  sense. 
Confidence  is  the  companion  of  success. 
Confine  your  tongue,  lest  it  confine  you. 
Conform  to  common  custom,  and  not  to  common  foUy. 
Congleton  bears,  199. 
Congruity  is  the  mother  of  love. 
Conscience  cannot  be  compelled. 
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Conscience  is  the  chamber  of  justice. 

Consider  not  pleasures  as  they  come,  but  as  they  go. 

Consider  well,  and  oft,  why  thou  camest  into  this  world)  and 

how  soon  thou  must  go  out  of  it,  271. 
Consideration  gets  as  many  victories  as  rashness  loses. 
Consideration  is  half  conversion. 
Consideration  is  the  parent  of  wisdom. 
Constant  complaints  never  get  pity. 
Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone. 
Constant  occupation  prevents  temptation.     Ital, 
Contempt  is  the  sharpest  reproof. 
Contempt  is  usually  worse  borne  than  real  injuries. 
Contempt  will  cause  spite  to  drink  of  her  own  poison. 
Contempt  will  sooner  kill  an  injury  than  revenge. 
Contend  not  about  a  goat's  beard. 
Content  is  happiness. 
Content  is  more  than  a  kingdom. 
Content  is  the  philosopher  s  stone,  that  turns  all  it  touches 

into  gold. 
Content  lodges  oftener  in  cottages  than  palaces. 
Continual  cheerfulness  is  a  sign  of  wisdom. 
Contradiction  should  awaken  attention,  not  passion. 
Conversation  teaches  more  than  meditation. 
Cook-ruffian,  able  to  scald  the  devil  in  his  feathers,  154. 
Cooks  are  not  to  be  taught  in  their  own  kitchen. 
Cool  words  scald  not  the  tongue. 
Com  and  horn  go  together,  81 . 
Corn  him  weel,  he'll  work  the  better,  233. 
Com  in  good  years  is  hay  ;  in  ill  years  straw  is  com,  4. 
Com  is  cleansed  with  the  wind,  and  the  soul  with  chastening,  4. 
Com  is  not  to  be  gather' d  in  the  blade,  but  the  ear. 
Correction  should  not  respect  what  is  past  so  much  as  what  ia 

to  come. 
Corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst. 
Counsel  is  as  welcome  to  him  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  i 

sick  horse,  154. 
Counsel  is  irksome  when  the  matter  is  past  remedy. 
Counsel  is  no  command,  233. 

Counsel  is  to  be  given  by  the  wise,  the  remedy  by  the  rich. 
Counsel  must  be  followed,  not  praised. 
Counsel  never  out  of  date.  268. 

■  2 
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Counsel  over  cups  is  crazy,  5. 

Count  like  Jews,  an'  gree  like  brethren,  233. 

Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatch'd,  81. 

Count  siller  afler  a'  your  kin,  233. 

Courage  and  resolution  are  the  spirit  and  soul  of  virtue. 

Courage,  conduct,  and  perseverance  conquer  all  before  tbem. 

Courage  consists  not  in  hazarding  without  fear,  but  in  being 

resolutely  minded  in  a  just  cause. 
Courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 
Courage  ought  to  have  eyes  as  well  as  arms. 
Courage  without  fortune  destroys  a  man. 
Court  holy  water,  155. 

Court  to  the  town  an'  whore  to  the  window,  233. 
Courtesie  is  eumbersome  to  them,  that  ken  it  not,  233. 
Courtesy  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  virtue. 
Courtesy  on  one  side  can  never  last  long,  5. 
Courting  and  wooing,  brings  dallying  and  doing,  43. 
Courts  keep  no  almanacks,  5. 
Cousin-germans  quite  removed,  51. 
Cover  your  head  by  day  as  much  as  you  wiU,  by  night  mm  much 

as  you  can,  30. 
Cover  yourself  with  honey,  and  the  fliea  will  have  at  yon. 
Covet  nothing  over  much. 
Covetous  men  are  condemned  to  dig  in  the  mines  for  they 

know  not  who. 
Covetous  men  are  neither  fed,  clothed,  nor  respected. 
Covetous  men  live  drudges  to  die  wretches. 
Covetous  men's  chests  are  rich,  not  they. 
Covetousness,  as  well  as  prodigality,  brings  a  man  to  a  mond 

of  bread. 
Covetousness  brings  nothing  home,  81. 
Covetousness  is  always  filling  a  bottomless  vessel. 
Covetousness  often  starves  other  vices. 
Cowards  are  cruel. 
Cowards  are  made  to  be  trampled  on,  unless  their  wit  eonm 

them. 
Cowards  run  the  greatest  danger  of  any  men  in  a  battle. 
Cowardice  is  afraid  to  be  known  or  seen. 
Crabbit  was,  an'  cause  had,  233. 
Crabs  breed  babs  by  the  help  of  good  lads,  82. 
Crack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumsted,  51. 
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Cradle  straws  are  scarce  out  of  his  breech,  83. 

Craft  borders  upon  knayery  ;  wisdom  neither  uses  nor  want^t 

it. 
Craft  counting  all  things  brings  nothing  home,  5. 
Craft  must  have  clothes,  but  truth  loves  to  go  naked. 
Crafty  evasions  save  not  veracity. 
Crafty  men  deal  in  generals. 
Cream-pot  love,  51. 
Credit  is  better  than  ill  won  gear,  233. 
Credit  keeps  the  crown  o*  the  causeway,  233. 
Credit  lost  is  a  Venice-glass  broken,  which  cannot  be  solder* d, 

5. 
Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 
Credulity  thinks  others  short  sighted. 
Crimes  may  be  secret,  yet  not  secure. 
Criminals  are  punished  that  others  may  be  amended.     Hal 
Cringing  is  a  gainftll  accomplishment. 
Critics  are  like  brushers  of  other  men's  clothes. 
Crooked  by  nature,  is  never  made  straight  by  education. 
Crooked  carlin,  quo'  the  cripple  to  his  wife,  233. 
Crooked  logs  make  straight  fires,  5. 
Crosses  are  ladders  to  heaven,  5. 
Crosses,  though  not  pleasant,  are  wholesome. 
Crows  are  never  the  whiter  for  washing  themselves,  S3. 
Crows  bewail  the  dead  sheep,  and  then  eat  them,  .5. 
Cruelty  is  a  tyrant  that  is  always  attended  with  fear,  5. 
Cruelty  is  the  first  attribute  of  the  devil. 
Cry  you  mercy  killed  my  cat,  77 » 
Cuckolds  are  Christians  all  the  world  over,  51. 
Cuckolds  themselves  are  the  very  last  that  know  it. 
Cunning  craft  is  but  the  ape  of  wisdom. 
Cunning  is  no  burden,  83. 
Cure  your  sore  eyes  only  with  your  elbow. 
Curse  on  accounts  with  relations  !     Span. 
Curs' d  cows  have  short  horns,  82. 
Custom  in  infancy  becomes  nature  in  old  age. 
Custom  is  a  second  nature,  84. 
Custom  is  the  guide  of  the  ignorant. 
Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and  the  idol  of  fool«c 
Custom  makes  all  things  easy. 
Custom  without  reason  is  but  an  ancient  error. 
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Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throw  the  rest  away,  84. 

Cut,  or  give  me  the  bill,  155. 

Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  80. 

Cutting  out  well  is  better  tlum  sewing  op  welL 

Daffing  does  naething,  234. 

Dame  deim  warily,  234. 

Damming  an'  laving  is  gude  sure  fishing,  233. 

Danger  and  delight  grow  on  one  stock. 

Danger  is  next  neighbour  to  security. 

Danger  past,  God  is  forgotten,  5. 

Dangers  are  overcome  by  dangers. 

Daughters  and  dead  fish  are  no  keeping  wares. 

Dauted  bairns  bear  httle,  233. 

David  and  Chad,  sow  pease  good  or  bad,  36. 

Daws  love  one  another's  prattle. 

Daylight  will  peep  through  a  sma'  hole,  233. 

Dead  folks  can't  bite,  234. 

Dead  mice  feel  no  cold,  84. 

Deaf  men  are  quick-eyed  and  distrustful. 

Deaf  men  go  away  with  the  iniury,  5. 

Deal,  Dover,  and  Harwich,  the  deril  gave  his  daugliter  in 

marriage ;  and  by  a  codicil  of  his  will*  he  added  Helnsot 

and  the  Brill,  207. 
Death  an'  marriage  mak  term-day,  234. 
Death  and  the  grave  make  no  distinction  of  persons. 
Death  at  the  tae  door,  an'  heirship  at  the  tither,  234. 
Death  defies  the  doctor,  233. 
Death  devours  lambs  as  well  as  sheep. 
Death  hath  nothing  terrible  in  it,  but  what  life  hath  made  so 
Death  is  the  grand  leveller. 
Death  keeps  no  calendar,  5. 
Death  meets  us  everywhere. 

Death  rather  frees  us  from  ills  than  robs  ua  of  our  good8« 
Death's  day  is  doom's  day. 
Debt  is  an  evil  conscience. 
Debt  is  the  worst  poverty. 

Deceit  is  in  haste,  but  honesty  can  wait  a  (air  leisnie. 
Deceiving  of  a  deceiver  is  no  knavery. 
Decency  and  decorum  are  not  pride. 
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Deeds  are  fruits,  words  are  leaves,  5. 

Deeds  are  males,  and  words  are  but  females,  5. 

Deep  lies  the  heart's  language,  267. 

Deep  rivers  move  in  silence,  shallow  brooks  are  noisy. 

Defaming  or  slandering  others  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  2/1 

Defend  me  and  spend  me,  85. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done  to-day. 

Defiance  provokes  an  enemy. 

Delays  are  dangerous. 

Delays  increase  desires,  and  sometimes  extinguish  them. 

Deliberate  slowly,  execute  promptly. 

Deliberating  is  not  delaying. 

Deliver  your  words  not  by  number  but  by  weight. 

Denials  make  little  faults  great. 

Denying  a  fault  doubles  it. 

Dependence  is  a  poor  trade. 

Desert  and  rewards  go  not  often  together,  6. 

Deserve  success,  and  you  shall  command  it. 

Desire  of  glory  is  the  last  garment  that  even  wise  men  put  off. 

Desires  are  nourished  by  delays,  5. 

Despair  gives  courage  to  a  coward. 

Despair  hath  ruined  some ;  but  presumption  multitudes. 

Desperate  ciits  must  have  desperate  cures,  84. 

Destiny  leads  the  willing,  but  drags  the  unwilling. 

Destroy  the  lion  while  he  is  but  a  whelp. 

Detraction  is  a  weed  that  grows  only  on  dunghills. 

Detractors  are  their  ovm  foes,  and  the  world*8  enemies. 

Dexterity  comes  by  experience. 

Diamonds  cut  diamonds. 

Dick's  as  dapper  as  a  cock- wren,  187. 

Did  you  ever  before  hear  an  ass  play  upon  a  lute  ? 

Diet  cures  more  than  the  lancet. 

Different  sores  must  have  different  salves. 

Difficulty  makes  desire. 

Difficulties  give  way  to  diligence. 

Diffidence  is  the  right  eye  of  prudence. 

Dignities  and  honours  set  off  merit,  as  good  dress  dqes  gocQ 

figures. 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune,  85. 
Dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  157. 
Ding  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  ffee  away.     Scotch^ 
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ninners  cannot  be  long  where  dainties  want,  85. 

Dirt  is  dirtiest  upon  the  fairest  spots. 

Dirt  parts  gude  company,  234. 

Dirty  troughs  will  serve  dirty  sows. 

Discontents  arise  from  our  desires  oftener  than  from  our  wants. 

Discreet  stops  make  speedy  journeys. 

Discreet  wives  have  sometimes  neither  eyes  nor  ears^  6. 

Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

Diseases  are  the  tax  on  ill  pleasures,  o. 

Disputations  leave  truth  in  the  middle,  and  party  at  both  endfr. 

Dissembled  sin  is  double  wickedness. 

Dissemblers  oftener  deceive  themselves  than  others. 

Distrust  is  the  mother  of  safety,  but  must  keep  out  of  sight. 

Diversity  of  humours  breedeth  tumours,  6. 

Do  all  you  can  to  be  good,  and  you'll  be  so. 

Do  and  undo,  the  day  is  long  enough,  156. 

Do  as  little  as  you  can  to  repent  of. 

Do  as  most  men  do,  and  men  will  speak  well  of  thee,  1 1 7. 

Do  as  the  friar  saith,  not  as  he  doeth,  6. 

Do  as  the  maids  do,  say  no,  and  take  it,  233. 

Du  as  you're  bidden,  and  you'll  never  bear  blame,  71. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  234. 

Du  business,  but  be  not  a  ^ve  to  it. 

Do  evil,  and  look  for  like. 

Do  good,  and  then  do  it  again,  269. 

Do  good,  if  you  expect  to  receive  it. 

Do  in  the  hole  as  thou  would'st  do  in  the  hall,  234. 

Do  it  well,  that  thou  may'st  not  do  it  twice. 

Do  jeer  poor  folks,  and  see  how  it  will  thrive,  106. 

Do  not  all  you  can ;  spend  not  all  you  have  ;  believe  not  all 
you  hear  ;  and  tell  not  all  you  know. 

Do  not  buy  of  a  huckster,  nor  be  negligent  at  an  inn.     Span. 

Do  not  close  a  letter  without  reading  it,  nor  drink  water  with- 
out seeing  it.     Span, 

Do  not  dwell  in  a  city,  where  a  horse  does  not  neigh,  nor  ■ 
dog  bark,  275. 

Do  not  dwell  in  a  city  whose  governor  is  a  physician,  272. 

Do  not  halloo  till  you  are  out  of  the  wood. 

Do  not  look  upon  the  vessel,  but  upon  that  which  it  contaiiUi 
270. 

Do  not  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 
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Do  not  make  me  kiss,  aud  you  will  rot  make  me  sin. 

Do  not  say  go,  but  gae  ;  i,  e.  go  thyself,  9. 

Do  not  speak  of  secret  matters  in  a  field  that  is  full  of  little 

hiUs,  272. 
Do  not  spur  a  free  horse,  134. 
Do  not  trust  or  contend,  nor  borrow  or  lend,  and  you'll  gain 

in  the  end.     Span, 
Do  nothing  hastily  but  catching  of  fleas,  101. 
Do  the  likeliest,  and  hope  the  best,  234. 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto. 
Do  wee],  an'  doubt  nae  man  ;  do  ill,  an'  doubt  a'  men,  234. 
Do  weel,  an'  dread  nae  shame. 
Do  well,  and  have  well,  87,  234. 
Do  what  thou  ought,  let  come  what  may,  6,  233. 
Dogs  are  hard  drove  when  they  eat  dogs. 
Dogs  bark  as  they  are  bred. 
Dogs  begin  in  jest  and  end  in  earnest. 
Dogs  gnaw  bones  because  they  cannot  swallow  them,  6. 
Dogs  never  go  into  mourning  when  a  horse  dies. 
Dogs  ought  to  bark  before  they  bite,  87. 
Dogs  run  away  with  whole  shoulders,  156. 
Dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  never  bite,  69. 
Dogs  that  hunt  foulest  scent  the  most  faults. 
Dogs  that  put  up  many  hares,  kill  none. 
Dogs  wag  their  tails  not  so  much  to  you  as  your  bread,  6. 
Dogs  will  redd  swine,  234. 
Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 
Don't  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Don't  cry  out  till  you  are  out  of  the  bush. 
Don't  measure  other  people's  com  by  your  own  bushel. 
Dorsetshire  dorsers,  201. 
Doth  your  nose  swell  at  that  ?  56. 
Double  charging  will  break  even  a  cannon,  233. 
Double  drinks  are  gude  for  drouth,  233. 
Dover-court,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers,  2C7. 
Down  came  'Ht,  and  away  tambled  she  arsy  versy,  22& 
Dra£fe  is  good  enouffh  for  swine,  87t  234* 
Dra£fe  was  his  errand*  bat  drink  1m  woold  hafflb  88. 
Draw  not  your  bow  tUl  your  arrow  ia  fisad. 
Drawn  wells  are  seldom  dfy»  87* 
Drawn  wdls  hare  awaeteat  w*^ 
Dree  out  the  inch  iduoi  jc  ^ 
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Drift  is  as  bad  as  unthrift,  52. 

Driuk  and  drought  come  not  always  together,  234. 

Drink  in  the  morning  staring,  then  all  the  day  be  sp  ;nng,  29, 

Drink  little,  that  ye  may  driuk  lang,  233. 

Drink  off  your  drink  and  steal  no  lambs,  52. 

Drink  washes  off  the  daub,  and  discovers  the  man. 

Drink  wine,  and  have  the  gout ;  drink  none,  and  hare  it  too,  28 

Drink  wine  in  winter  for  cold,  and  in  summer  for  heat. 

Drinking  kindness  is  drunken  friendship. 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick,  nor  in  debt^  nor  his 

wife  a  widow. 
Drive  not  a  second  nail  till  the  first  be  clinched. 
Drive  not  too  many  ploughs  at  once  ;  some  will  make  foul  work. 
Drive  the  nail  that  will  go. 
Drive  thy  business  ;  let  not  that  drive  thee. 
Drop  by  drop  the  lake  is  drained. 
Drought  never  bred  dearth  in  England,  35. 
Drowning  men  will  catch  at  a  rush,  88. 
Drown  not  thyself  to  save  a  drowning  man. 
Drumming  is  not  the  way  to  catch  a  hare. 
Drunkards  have  a  fool's  tongue  and  a  knave's  heart. 
Drunken  folks  seldom  take  harm,  88. 
Drunken  wife  gat  ay  the  drunken  penny,  234. 
Drunkenness  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  see  the  devil  and  all  his 

works. 
Drunkenness  is  an  egg  from  which  aU  vices  are  hatched. 
Drunkenness  is  nothing  but  voluntary  madness. 
Drunkenness  makes  some  men  foob,  some  beasts,  and  some 

devils. 
Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  of  himself,  andlemves  a  beast  ii 

his  room. 
Dry  August  and  warm,  doth  harvest  no  harm,  34. 
Dry  bread  at  home  is  better  than  roast  meat  abroad,  II. 
Dry  bread  is  better  with  love  than  a  fat  capon  with  fear,  48« 
Dry  over  head,  happy,  267. 
Ducks  fare  well  in  the  Thames,  88. 
Dumb  folks  get  no  lands,  88. 
Dummie  canna  lie,  234. 
Dunmow  bacon,  and  Doncaster  daggers,  Monmouth  caps,  and 

Lemster  wool,  Derby  ale,  and  London  beer,  225« 
Dying  is  as  natural  as  living. 
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E. 

Each  bird  loves  to  hear  himself  sing,  269. 

Each  cross  hath  its  inscription,  83. 

Eagles  catch  nae  flees,  234. 

Eagles  fly  alone,  but  sheep  flock  together. 

Early  birds  pick  up  the  crumbs  (or  worms). 

Early  master,  lang  knave,  234. 

Early  ripe,  early  rotten. 

Early  sow,  early  mow,  88. 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 

wise,  29. 
lilarly  up,  and  never  the  nearer,  88. 
Earth  is  the  best  shelter,  269. 
East  or  west,  home  is  best. 
Easy  it  is  to  bowl  down  hill. 

Easy  to  keep  the  castle  that  was  never  besieged.     Scotch, 
Eat  a  bit  before  you  drink,  29. 
Eat  a  peck  of  salt  with  a  man  before  you  trust  him. 
Eat  an*  drink  measurely,  an'  defy  the  mediciners,  234. 
Eat,  and  welcome ;  fast,  and  heartily  welcome,  61. 
Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure^  29. 
Eat  little  at  dinner,  less  at  supper,  sleep  aloft,  and  you  will 

sleep  oft.     Span, 
Eat  peas  with  the  king,  and  cherries  with  the  beggar. 
Eat  thy  meat,  and  drink  thy  drink,  and  stand  thy  ground,  old 

Harry,  63. 
Eat  to  live,  but  do  not  live  to  eat,  6. 
Eat-well  is  drink-well*B  broUier.  234. 
Eaten  bread  is  forgotten,  89. 

Eaten  meat  is  gude  to  pay,  234.  '^ 

Eating  an'  drinking  want  but  a  beginnin,  234. 
Eatmg  and  drinking  take  away  one*s  stomachf  ^. 
Education  begins  a  gentleman,  confenation  ooiii|detn  him. 
Education  polishes  good  natures,  and  cotiect^tf*  ■•H  «»#•. 
Eggs  of  an  hour,  fiui  of  ten,  brnd  of  a  daj^ 

woman  of  fifteen,  and  a  friend  of  tUr*" 
Eggs  will  be  in  three  beltiet  in  fimr-and4ii 
EUd  wa*d  hae  honour,  234. 
Either  a  man  or  a  monao. 
Either  by  might  or  by  alei|^t^  171 
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Either  li^e  or  die  wi'  honour,  234. 

Either  tlie  hearer  or  relater  of  fopperies  mast  be  a  fool. 

Eitlier  win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle,  182. 

Eldcn  Hole  needt  filling,  158,  201. 

Empty  hands  allure  no  hawks,  89. 

Empty  vessels  give  the  greatest  sound,  89. 

Emulation  is  lively  and  generous,  envy  base  and  maliciouA. 

Emulation  layeth  up  a  grudge. 

Englaud*8  the  paradise  of  women,  the  hell  of  horses,  and  the 

purgatory  of  servants,  47. 
Enjoy  your  little  while  the  fool  seeks  for  more.     Span. 
Enough's  as  good  as  a  feast,  to  one  that's  not  a  beast,  90. 
Enough  is  a  feast,  too  much  a  vanity. 
Enougli  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Enquire  not  what,  is  in  another's  pot. 
Envy  and  covetousness  are  never  satisfied. 
Envy  never  yet  enriched  any  man,  7. 
Envy  shoots  at  others,  and  wounds  herself. 
Error  is  always  in  haste. 
Error,  though  blind  herself,  sometimes  bringeth  forth  children 

that  can  see. 
Errors,  in  the  first  concoction,  are  hardly  mended  in  the  second 
Ehhcx  calves,  203. 
Essex  stiles,  Kentish  miles,  Norfolk  wiles,  many  a  man  beguiles 

90,  202. 
Eternity  has  no  grey  hairs. 
Even  a  child  may  beat  a  man  that's  bound. 
Even  a  fiy  hath  its  spleen. 

Eveu  a  pin  is  good  for  something,  and  that's  more  than  you  are 
Even  an  ass  will  not  fall  twice  m  the  same  quick-sand. 
Even  an  emmet  may  seek  revenge. 
Even  as  the  blind  man  shot  the  crow. 

Even  covetous  men  have  sometimes  their  intervals  of  generosity. 
Even  doubtful  accusations  leave  a  stain  behind  them. 
Even  fools  sometimes  speak  to  the  purpose. 
Even  ill  luck  itself  is  good  for  something  in  a  wise  man's  hand. 
Even  reckoning  keeps  long  friends,  127. 
Even  sugar  itself  may  spoil  a  good  dish. 
Even  too  much  praise  is  a  burden. 
E*en  venture  on,  as  Johnson  did  on  his  wife,  61. 
Evening  red  and  morning  grey,  are  unfailing  signs  of  a  genial 

day. 
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Isvening  oats  are  good  morning  fodder.  90,  234. 

Ever  drunk,  evier  dry,  88. 

Ever  spare,  ever  bare,  133. 

Every  age  confutes  old  errors,  and  begets  new. 

Every  ass  loves  to  hear  himself  bray. 

Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand  with  the  king'i 

horses,  68. 
Every  bean  hath  its  black,  69. 
Every  bird  is  knovm  by  its  feathers. 
Every  bird  likes  its  own  nest  the  best. 
Every  bird  must  hatch  its  own  eggs,  72. 
Every  block  will  not  make  a  Mercury. 
Every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
Every  cake  hath  its  make ;  but  a  scrape  cake  hath  two,  50. 
Every  cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill,  80. 
Every  cook  praises  his  own  broth. 
Every  couple  is  not  a  pair. 
Every  cross  hath  its  inscription. 
Every  day  brings  a  new  light. 
Every  day  hath  its  night,  every  weal  its  woe,  5. 
Every  day  of  the  week  a  shower  of  rain,  and  on  Sundajf 

twain,  58. 
Every  dog  hath  its  day,  and  every  man  his  hour,  86 
Every  dog  is  a  lion  at  home. 
Every  dog  is  valiant  at  his  own  door. 
Every  fool  can  find  faults  that  a  great  many  wise  men  can't 

remedy. 
Every  fox  must  pay  his  own  skin  to  the  flayer,  95. 
Every  gap  h^th  its  bush,  97. 
Every  good  scholar  is  not  a  good  schoolmaster. 
Every  heart  hath  its  own  ache. 
Every  herring  must  hang  by  its  own  gill,  102. 
Every  horse  thinks  his  own  pack  heaviest. 
Every  Jack  must  have  his  Jill,  106. 
Every  lamb  knows  its  own  dam,  204. 
Every  light  has  its  shadow.. 
Every  light  is  not  the  sun,  12. 
Every  little  helps,  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  p—  in  th€ 

sea. 
Every  land  has  its  laugh,  an'  e?ery  oom  has  its  esfl^  S84. 
Every  maid  is  undone,  114. 
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Every  man  a  little  beyond  himself  ii  a  fool. 

Every  man  aa  his  business  lies,  7o, 

Every  man  cannot  be  vicar  of  Bowden,  199. 

Every  man  doth  his  own  business  best. 

Every  man  flams  the  fat  sow*s  a — ,  2.34. 

Every  man  for  himself,  and  Qod  for  us  all,  103,  234 

Every  man  has  his  ain  draff  pock,  234. 

Every  man  hath  his  hobby  horse,  90. 

Every  man  hath  a  fool  in  his  sleeve,  94. 

Every  man  hath  his  lot. 

Every  man  hath  his  own  planet 

Every  man  hath  his  weak  side,  90. 

Every  man  in  his  way,  61. 

Every  man  is  a  fool  or  a  physician  at  forty,  27,  234. 

Every  man  is  best  known  to  himself,  11. 

Every  man  is  not  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  moutlt. 

Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 

Every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 

Every  man  kens  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches.     Scotch. 

Every  man  loves  justice  at  another  man's  house  ;  nobody  carM 

for  it  at  his  own. 
Every  man  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies,  68. 
Every  man's  neighbour  is  his  looking-glass,  267. 
Every  man*s  nose  will  not  make  a  shoeing-hom,  119. 
Every  man's  tale  is  eude  till  anither's  be  tauld,  234. 
Every  man  thinks  his  own  geese  swans. 
Every  man  to  his  trade,  quoth  the  boy  to  the  bishop. 
Every  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain  gate,  234. 
Every  man  will  shoot  at  the  enemy,  but  few  will  fetch  thf 

shafte,  131. 
Every  man  wishes  the  water  to  his  ain  mill,  234. 
Every  may-be  hath  a  may-be  not,  115. 
Every  miller  draws  the  water  to  his  own  mill,  116. 
Every  monkey  will  have  his  gambols. 
Every  monster  hath  its  multitudes. 
Every  mote  doth  not  blind  a  man. 
Every  one  as  they  hke,  as  the  woman  said  when  she  kiiiei' 

the  cow.  111. 
Every  one  basteth  the  fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one  bunwliii  7« 
Every  one  can  keep  house  better  than  her  mothir  till  ikt 

trieth,  119. 
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BTery  one  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that  hath  her,  45,  234. 

Every  one  cannot  dwell  at  Rothenu,  206. 

Eiery  one  bath  a  penny  for  a  new  ale-hooae,  119- 

Every  one  is  gkd  to  aee  a  knave  canght  in  hia  own  tn^. 

Every  one  ie  kin  to  the  rich  man,  108. 

Eiery  one's  censure  is  first  moulded  in  his  own  nature. 

Erery  one's  faults  are  not  written  on  their  foreheads,  95. 

Erer^  one  puts  hia  faults  on  the  times,  20. 

Gcery  one  sliould  sweep  before  his  own  door. 

Erery  one  tliat  can  lick  a  dish,  55. 

Every  one  tliiuka  himself  able  to  adviae  another. 

Every  path  hath  a  puddle,  16. 

Every  pea  hath  its  vease,  and  a  bean  fifteen,  5. 

Every  penny  that's  saved  is  not  gotten,  129. 

Every  plummet  ia  not  for  evenr  sound. 

Every  poor  man  is  counted  a  fool,  267. 

Every  potter  praises  his  own  pot,  end  more  if  it  be  broken 

Every  reed  will  not  make  a  pipe. 

Every  scale  hath  its  conuterpoise. 

Every  scrap  of  a  wise  man's  time  is  worth  saving. 

Every  ahoe  fita  not  every  foot,  131. 

Every  sin  carries  ita  own  puniabment. 

Every  slip  is  not  a  falL 

Every  sow  deserves  not  a  aack  poaaet. 

Every  bow  to  her  own  trough,  133. 

Every  aparrow  to  ita  ear  of  wheat. 

Every  sprat  now-a-daya  calls  itself  a  herring. 

Every  thing  hath  an  end,  and  a  pudding  hath  two,  89. 

Every  thing  hath  its  time,  and  that  time  must  be  watched. 

Every  thing  ia  good  in  ita  seaion,  16. 

Every  thing  is  the  worae  fat  wearing  145. 

Every  tide  hath  it*  ebb. 

Every  time  the  aheep  bleats  it  IomA  a  aumthAil. 

Every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom,  138. 

Every  tub  UMHa  of  the  wine  it  holds. 

Bvery  vice  Mn  against  nature. 

Bverjr  we&n^Ki  her  sweetheart,  and  thv  dirtiest  cum ni(;ir 

Every  why  h&%  wherefore. 

Evefybody'i  business  is  nobody's  bnaiitee*. 

Evil  eomea  to  ua  by  ells  and  gws  Nvay  by  jncbu". 
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Evil  commuDications  corrupt  ^cood  manners. 

Evil  gotten,  evil  spent. 

Evil  is  soon  believed. 

Evil  that  Cometh  out  of  thy  mouth  flieth  into  thy  boaom,  7 

Example  is  better  than  precept. 

Examples  teach  more  than  precepts. 

Excess  of  delight  palls  the  appetite. 

Excess  of  obligations  may  lose  a  friend. 

Exchange  is  no  robbery,  90. 

Expect  not  fair  weather  in  winter  on  one  night's  ice,  22. 

Expect  nothing  from  him  who  promises  a  great  deal. — Ital. 

Experience  is  good  if  not  bought  too  dear. 

Experience  is  the  father  of  wisdom,  and  memory  the  mother 

Experience  is  the  great  baffler  of  speculation. 

Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools,  90. 

Experience  is  the  mother  of  science. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  learn  in  no  other. 

Experience  teacheth  fools  ;  and  he  is  a  great  one  that  will  not 

learn  by  it,  234. 
Experience  without  learning  is  better  than  learning  without 

experience. 

P. 

Face  to  face,  the  truth  comes  out,  91. 

Fain  would  the  cat  fish  eat,  but  she's  loth  to  wet  her  feet,  76. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  91,  235. 

Faint  praise  is  disparagement,  91. 

Fair  and  sluttish,  black  and  proud,  long  and  lazy,  little  and 

loud,  46. 
Fair  and  softly,  as  lawyers  go  to  heaven,  178. 
Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day,  91. 
Fair  chieve  all  where  love  trucks,  41. 
Fair  chieve  good  ale,  it  makes  many  folks  speak  as  they  think. 

Fair  faces  need  no  paint. 

Fair  fall  nothing  once  by  the  year,  1 1 9. 

Fair  fall  truth  and  daylight,  138. 

Fair  feathers  make  fair  fowls,  9 1  • 

Fair  hair  may  hae  foul  roots,  235. 

Fair  heights  mak  fools  fain,  235. 

Fair  in  the  cradle,  and  foul  on  the  saddle.  91. 
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Fair  is  not  fair,  bat  that  which  pleaseth,  7. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel ;  don't  pull  my  hair,  159. 

Fair  words  and  foul  play  cheat  both  young  and  old. 

Fair  words  break  no  bone,  but  foul  words  many  a  one. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  144. 

Fair  words  fill  not  the  belly,  nor  mind  always,  71. 

Fair  words  please  fools,  144. 

Fair  words  winna  gar  the  pat  play,  235. 

Faith  sees  by  the  ears. 

Fall  back,  fall  edge,  159 

Fall  not  out  with  a  friend  for  a  trifle,  7. 

False  folk  should  have  many  witnesses.     Scotch, 

False  friends  are  worse  than  open  enemies. 

Fa'shood  made  ne'er  a  fair  hinder  end,  235. 

Fame  is  a  magnifying  glass. 

Fame  is  a  thin  shadow  of  eternity. 

Fame  is  but  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  that  often  unwhole- 
some. 

Fame  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  mob. 

Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic 'deeds.     Socrates. 

Fame,  like  a  river,  is  narrowest  at  its  source  and  broadest  afar 
off. 

Fancy  flees  afore  the  wind,  235. 

Fancy  may  bolt  bran,  and  think  it  flour,  92. 

Fancy  may  kiU  or  cure,  235. 

Fancy  surpasses  beauty,  92. 

Fanned  fire,  and  forced  love,  never  did  well  yet.     ScotcK 

Far  a-hent  that  may  na  follow,  235. 

Far-fetched  and  dear-bought  is  good  for  ladies,  92,  235^ 

Far  fouls  hae  fair  feathers,  235. 

Far  folks  fare  well,  and  fair  children  die,  92. 

Far  from  court,  far  from  care,  81. 

Farewell  and  be  hanged ;  friends  must  part,  159. 

Farewell  frost ;  notMng  got,  is  nothing  lost,  159. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find. 

Fat  drops  fall  from  fat  flesh,  92. 

Fat  housekeepers  make  lean  executors. 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  92,  123. 

Fat  sorrow  is  better  than  lean  sorrow,  92,  123. 

Fate  leads  the  willing,  bat  drives  the  stabbom. 
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Fathers,  in  rerlMTDiDg  of  a  child,  ihoiild  outwit  hinij  and  ad* 

dom  beat  him. 
Faults  are  thick  where  lore  ia  thin,  267* 
Faults  of  ignorance  are  excoaabk  only  lAat  the  IgnocauM 

itself  is  so. 
Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
Fear  can  keep  a  man  oat  of  dangoTf  but  eon»Hge  onlj  can  ai^ 

port  him  in  it. 
Fear  is  one  part  of  prndence. 
Fear  is  stronger  than  love. 

Fear  not  tlie  loss  of  the  bell  more  than  the  loM  of  tlie  ateaple^  7. 
Feasting  is  the  physician's  harrest. 
Feasting  makes  no  friendthip^  93. 
Feather  by  feather  the  goose  ia  plucked. 
February  fill  dike  be  it  black  or  white ;  but  if  it  be  wluie.  if  a 

the  better  to  like,  32. 
February  makes  a  bridge,  and  March  breaks  it,  32. 
Februecr  doth  cut  and  shear,  32. 
Feckless  fowk  are  ay  fain  o'  ane  anither,  235. 
Feed  a  pig,  and  yoa*ll  have  a  hog. 
Feed  sparingly  and  defy  the  physiciant  29. 
Feeling  lialli  no  fellow,  93. 
Felicity  eats  up  circumspection. 
Felicity  lies  much  in  fancy. 
Fetters,  even  of  gold,  are  heary,  93. 
Fetters  of  gold  are  still  fetters,  and  silken  corda  pinch. 
Few  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  themselTea. 
Few  hearts  that  are  not  double,  few  tonguea  that  are  not  i^kiren* 
Few  leaves,  and  bad  fhiit. 

Few  men  will  be  better  than  their  interest  Uda  them. 
Few  take  wives  for  God's  sake,  or  for  fidr  looka. 
Few  there  are  that  will  endure  a  tme  finend. 
Few  things  in  the  world  will  bear  too  much  rcfinii^ 
Few  words  are  best,  144.  -  *       , 

Few  words,  many  deeds. 
Few  words  sufficeth  to  a  wise  man,  235. 
Fiddlers'  dogs  an'  flees  come  to  a  feaat  nnca'^StSb  ,  ^^ 

Fiddler's  fare  ;  meat,  drink,  and  money^  7*  \  Lk    m 

Fie  upon  heas,  quoth  the  fox,  becauae  bt  C044  M^JildJl.  J 

them,  95.  ;  '"' ^-  "* 

Fields  1  aYv  eyes,  and  hedgea  ean^  93» 


I 
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Fight  dog,  fight  hear,  159. 

¥m  fu'  an'  hand  fa'  maks  a  stork  man,  235. 

Fill  what  you  will,  and  drink  what  you  will,  64. 

Find  you  without  an  excuse,  and  find  a  hare  without  a  mease. 

158. 
Fine  a  poor  man  sixpence  and  not  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Fine  clothes  oftentimes  hide  a  base  descent. 
Fine  clothes  wear  soonest  out  of  fashion. 
Fine  doth  is  never  out  of  feu^on. 

Fine  dressing  is  usually  a  foul  house  swept  before  the  door,  6. 
Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 

Fire  and  water  are  good  servants,  but  bad  masters,  93. 
Fire  and  water  are  not  more  necessary  than  friends  are. 
Fire  in  flax  will  smoke. 
Fire  is  gude  for  the  fersie,  235. 
Fire  is  not  to  be  quenched  with  tow. 
Fire,  quoth  the  fox,  when  he  pissed  on  the  ice,  95. 
First  canting,  then  wooing,  then  dallying,  then  doing. 
First  come,  first  served,  93. 
First  creep,  then  go. 
First  deserve,  and  then  desire*  6. 
First  hang  and  draw,  then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford's  law, 

201. 
Fish  and  guests  smell  at  three  days  old,  93. 
Fish  are  not  to  be  caught  with  a  bird-call,  93. 
Fish  make  no  broth,  8. 
Fish  must  swim  thrice— once  in  the  water,  once  in  the  sauce, 

and  a  third  time  in  wine  in  the  stomach,  29. 
Fish  spoils  water,  but  flesh  mends  it,  30. 
Fishes  are  cast  away  that  an  east  into  dry  ponds,  93. 
Fishes  follow  the  bait,  8. 
Flatterers  haunt  not  cottages. 
Flattery  displays  a  braver  flag  than  humility. 
Fattery  is  like  friiendihip  in  show,  but  not  infiruit.    Socrates. 
Flattery  sits  in  the  parlour,  ykbea  plain  dealing  is  kicked  out 

of  doors. 
Fleas  an*  a  g^ning  wife  an  nakAiifc  bedftUows,  235. 
Flesh  never  itanda  ao  hi|^  but  a  dqg.iriU  tfOtnue  his  leg%  9^ 
FleyingalMidiaAafhtflrtita«ri»'        \ 

Flight  towardapnCpmciil  lift  "itgoIiI«i 

fatfhiiwu 
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Fling  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooka  will  be  gone. 

Fly  pleasure,  and  it  will  follow  thee,  16. 

Follow  love  and  it  will  flee,  flee  love  and  it  will  follow  thee^  41* 

Follow  the  river  and  you  will  get  to  sea,  94. 

Follow  the  wise  few  rather  than  the  vulgar  many*    lUU. 

Follow  truth  too  close  at  the  heels  'twill  strike  out  your  teeth^ 

21. 
Folly  and  learning  often  dwell  together. 
Folly,  as  well  as  wisdom,  is  justified  by  its  children* 
Folly  is  a  bony  dog,  235. 
Folly  is  the  poverty  of  the  mind. 
Folly  is  the  product  of  all  countries  and  ages,  y4. 
Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse ;  ere  fancy  you  con<« 

suit,  consult  your  purse. 
Foolish  fear  doubleth  danger. 
Foolish  pity  spoils  a  city,  125. 

Fools  and  madmen  ought  not  to  be  left  in  their  own  company. 
Fools  and  obstinate  men  make  lawyers  rich. 
Fools  and  philosophers  were  made  out  of  tne  same  metal. 
Fools  are  all  the  world  over,  as  he  said  that  shod  the  goose. 
Fools  are  always  resolute  to  make  good  their  own  folly. 
Fools  are  fain  o'  flitting,  235. 
Fools  are  fain  o*  right  nought,  235* 
Fools  are  not  to  be  convinced. 
Fools  are  pleased  with  their  own  blunders. 
Fools  are  wise  men  in  the  aflidrs  of  women. 
Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy  them,  94. 
Fools  grow  without  watering. 
Fool's  haste  is  no  speed,  235. 

Fools  lade  out  all  the  water,  and  wise  men  take  die  fidh,  '^4. 
Fools  laugh  at  their  own  sport. 
Fools  live  poor  to  die  rich. 
Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  tLem,  9'«« 
Fools  may  ask  more  in  an  hour  than  wise  men  can  answer  i 

seven  years,  94. 
Fools  may  sometimes  give  wise  men  tounselt  94. 
Fools  refuse  favours,  268. 
Fools  set  far  trysts,  235. 
Fools  set  stools  for  wise  men  to  stumble  at,  94* 
Fools  shou'd  na  hae  chapping-sticks,  235« 
Vools  should  not  see  half-done  work,  2^dd 
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Pools  tie  knots,  and  wise  men  loose  them,  8. 

Fools  will  be  meddlii^,  94. 

Fools  will  not  part  with  their  bauble  for  all  Lombard  Street,  94. 

Foppish  dressing  tells  the  world  the  outside  is  the  best  of  the 

puppet. 
For  a  flying  enemy  make  a  silver  bridge,  7. 
For  a  tint  thing  care  na,  235. 
For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may,  no  morning  sun  lasts  a 

whole  day. 
For  fashion's  sake,  as  dogs  go  to  church,  235. 
For  faut  o'  wise  men  fools  sit  on  binks,  235. 
For  his  death  there  is  many  a  wet  eye  in  Groby  pool»  210. 
For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 
For  luY  of  the  nurse  mony  kiss  the  bairn,  235. 
For  mad  words  deaf  ears. 

For  my  own  pleasure,  as  the  man  said  when  he  struck  his  wife. 
For  my  peck  of  malt  set  the  kiln  on  fire,  170. 
For  one  good  turn  another  doth  itch ;  claw  my  elbow,  &c.,  138. 
For  one  rich  man  that  is  content  there  are  a  hundred  that  are 

not. 
For  sovereign  power  all  laws  are  broken.     Span, 
For  that  thou  canst  do  thyself  rely  not  on  another,  2. 
For  the  rose  the  thorn  is  often  plucked,  129. 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost ;    for  want  of  a  shoe  the 

horse  is  lost ;  for  want  of  a  horse  the  man  is  lost,  21. 
For  want  of  company  welcome  trumpery,  51. 
For  whom  does  the  blind  man's  wife  paint  herself? 

)rbearance  is  no  acquittance,  94. 
Fbrbid  a  fool  a  thing,  and  that  he'll  do,  235. 
Fbrbidden  fruit  is  sweet. 
Fi)rce  without  fore-cast  is  of  littie  avail. 
Fl)re-cast  is  better  than  work-hard,  95. 
Fbrewam'd,  fore-armed. 

Fbrget  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own. 
Fl>rgetting  of  a  wrong  is  a  mild  revenge,  £r6. 

jrgive  and  forget. 
Fbrgive  any  sooner  than  thyself,  8. 
Florsake  not  the  market  for  the  toll,  114. 
Flortitude  is  the  mean  between  fear  and  rashness. 
F^ortune  can  take  from  us  nothing  but  what  she  gave  us. 
fortune  dreads  the  brave,  and  is  only  terrible  to  the  coward* 

Seneca. 
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Fortune  faToun  the  braye. 

Fortune  favours  fools,  94. 

Fortune  gives  her  hand  to  a  bold  man. 

Fortune  has  no  power  over  discretion.    Solon* 

Fortune  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  if  ynu  bide  your  tiin% 

the  price  will  fall. 
Fortune  knocks  once  at  least  at  every  man's  gate. 
Fortune  often  lends  her  snulea  as  churls  do  money,  to  undo 

the  debtor. 
Fortune  often  rewards  with  interest  those  that  have  patience 

to  wait  for  her. 
Fortune  rarely  brings  good  or  evil  singly. 
Fortune  sometimes  favours  those  whom  she  afterwards  de« 

stroys.     Ital. 
Fortune  wearies  with  carrying  one  and  the  same  man  always. 
Foul  water  will  quench  fire,  140,  235. 
Four  eyes  see  more  than  two. 

Four  farthings  and  a  thimble,  make  a  tailor's  pocket  jingle^  60. 
Foxes  dig  not  their  own  holes. 
Foxes  never  fare  better  than  when  they  are  curst,  95. 
Foxes  prey  farthest  from  their  earths,  95. 
Foxes,  when  they  cannot  reach  the  grapes,  lay  they  are  not 

ripe,  8. 
Fraud  and  deceit  are  always  in  haste. 
Free  of  her  lips,  free  of  her  hips,  46. 
Freedom  is  a  fair  thing,  235. 
Freendship  canna  stand  ay  on  ae  side,  235. 
Fresh  fish  and  new-come  guests  smell  by  that  they  are  three 

days  old,  93. 
Fresh  fish  an'  poor  freends  grow  soon  ill-faur'd,  235. 
Friday's  hair,  and  Sunday's  horn,  goes  to  the  D'ule  on  Mon« 

day  mom,  195. 
Friends  are  like  fiddle-strings,  they  must  not  be  screwed  too 

tight. 
Friends  are  not  so  soon  got  or  recovered  as  lost. 
Friends  are  the  nearest  relations. 
Friends  got  without  desert  will  be  lost  without  cause. 
Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greets  96. 
Friends  need  no  formal  invitation. 
Friends  tie  their  purse  with  a  cobweb  thread.    SA 
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Friendship  and  company  are  a  bad  excuse  for  ill  actions. 

Friendship  and  importunate  begging  feed  not  at  the  same  dish. 

Friendship  consists  not  in  saying,  What's  the  best  news  T  96. 

Friendship  increases  in  visiting  Mends,  but  more  in  visiting 
them  seldom. 

Friendship  is  not  to  be  bought  at  a  fair,  96. 

Friendship  is  stronger  than  kindred.     Publius  Syrus. 

Friendship  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  moral  bonds. 

Friendship  is  the  perfection  of  love. 

Friendship  that  flames,  goes  out  in  a  flash. 

Friendship,  the  older  it  grows,  the  stronger  it  is. 

Friendships  multiply  joys,  and  divide  griefs. 

Frightening  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  it,  235. 

From  a  bad  paymaster  get  what  you  can. 

From  Berwick  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles  over,  217. 

From  fame  to  infamy  is  a  beaten  road. 

From  four  things  God  preserve  us  ;  a  painted  woman,  a  con- 
ceited valet,  salt  beef  without  mustard,  and  a  litUe  late 
dinner.    Ital. 

From  hearing,  comes  wisdom ;  from  speaking,  repentance. 

From  many  children  and  little  bread,  good  Lord  deliver  us  < 
Span, 

From  nothing,  nothing  can  come.    tV. 

From  our  ancestors  come  our  names ;  but  from  our  virtues  our 
honours. 

From  prudence,  peace ;  frt)m  peace,  aoundanoe.    ±taim 

From  saving  comes  having. 

From  top  to  toe,  180. 

Frost  an  fa'shood  hae  baith  a  dirty  wa'gang,  235. 

Frost  and  fraud  have  foul  ends,  96,  235. 

Frugality  is  an  estate  alone,  97. 

Fruit  ripens  not  weU  in  the  shade. 

FuU  bellies  make  empty  skniis. 

Full  guts  neither  run  well  nor  fiitht  well. 

Full  of  courtesy,  and  full  of  trait,  si  • 

Full  of  fun  and  foustre,  like  Mooner^'  gouae^  270li 

Furniture  and  mane  make  me  ncno  «eu« 

Oabdiko  gossips  shall  dine  on  the  poi4id« 
Oae  to  the  de'il  an'  bishop  wau  SSa. 
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Chic  shoe  the  geese,  236. 

Oae  to  tlie  de*il  for  his  name  sake,  23G. 

Gain  got  by  a  lie  will  bum  one's  fingers. 

Galled  horses  can't  endure  the  comb,  104. 

Gall  in  mirth  is  an  ill  mixture,  and  sometimes  tnith  is  bitter. 

Game  is  cheaper  in  the  market  than  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

Garlands  are  not  for  every  brow. 

Gather  thistles,  expect  prickles. 

Gaudy  slothful  p^eople  are  wasps,  that  eat  np  the  bees'  honey* 

Gear  is  easier  gain'd  than  goided,  235. 

Geese  with  geese,  and  women  with  women,  97* 

General  calamities  imply,  in  kings,  general  imbecility. 

Generally  we  love  ourselves  more  than  we  hate  others. 

Gentle  paddocks  hae  lang  taes,  235. 

Gentility  without  ability  is  worse  than  plain  beggary,  97. 

Gentry  by  blood  is  bowlv  gentry. 

Gentry  sent  to  market  will  not  buy  one  bushel  of  corn,  97« 

Get  a  name  to  rise  early,  and  you  may  lie  all  day. 

Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready,  and  Ood  will  send  the 

flax,  9. 
Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold,  'tis  the  stone  thai 

will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold. 
Getting  out  well  is  a  quarter  of  the  journey. 
Gie  ne  er  the  wolf  the  wedder  to  keep,  236. 
Gie  o'er  when  the  play  is  gude,  236. 
Giff  gaffe  makes  good  fellowship,  97,  236. 
Giff  gaffe  was  a  good  man,  but  he  is  soon  weary,  97* 
Gifts  from  enemies  are  dangerous. 
Gifts  make  beggars  bold. 
Gimmingham,  Trimmingham,  Knapton,  and  Tnineh*  North 

Repps,  and  South  Repps,  are  all  of  a  bunch,  216. 
Gip  with  an  ill  rubbing,  quoth  Badger,  when  his  nuu!e  kicked^ 

62. 
Girn  when  ye  knit,  an'  laugh  when  ye  loose,  236. 
Give  a  child  till  he  craves,  and  a  dog  while  his  tail  di^  wag, 

and  you'll  have  a  fair  dog,  but  a  foul  knave,  87i  195. 
Give  a  child  his  will,  and  a  whelp  his  fill,  and.  neither  iriD 

thrive. 
Give  a  clown  your  finger,  and  he'll  take  your  whole  hsnd,  4« 
Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  his  work  is  aone,  236. 
Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  you  may  as  well  hang  him. 
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Give  a  loaf,  and  beg  a  shive,  162. 

Give  a  man  luck,  and  throw  him  into  the  sea,  113,  236. 

Give  a  new  servant  bread  and  eggs,  but  after  a  year  bread  and 

a  cudgel.     Span. 
Give  a  poor  man  sixpence,  and  not  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Give  a  thief  rope  enough,  and  he'll  hang  himself,  136. 
Give  a  thing  and  take  again,  and  you  shall  ride  in  hell's  waiui 

97. 
Give  advice  to  all ;  but  be  security  tor  none,  i. 
Give  and  spend,  and  God  will  send. 
Give  even  the  devil  his  due,  85. 
Give  him  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver. 
Give  him  an  inch,  and  he*ll  take  an  ell,  167* 
Give  him  but  rope  enough,  and  he'll  hang  himself^  236. 
Give  him  the  other  half  egg  and  burst  him,  158. 
Give  losers  leave  to  speak,  and  winners  to  laugh. 
Give  losers  leave  to  talk. 

Give  me  roast  meat,  and  beat  me  with  the  spit,  176. 
Give  ne'er  the  wolf  the  wether  to  keep.     Scotch. 
Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked  for  it,  4. 
Give  not  pearls  to  the  hogs,  162. 
Give  the  devil  his  due. 

Give  the  piper  a  penny  to  play,  and  two-pence  to  leave  off. 
Giving  is  dead,  and  restoring  is  deadly  sick,  9. 
Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increase  a  man's  store,  97. 
Glasses  and  lasses  are  brittle  ware,  236. 
Glowing  coals  sparkle  oft,  80. 
Gnaw  the  bone  which  is  fallen  to  thy  lot,  279. 
Godalmin  rabbits,  221. 
Go  down  the  ladder  when  thou  maniest  a  wife ;  go  up  when 

thou  choosest  a  friend,  274. 
Go  early  to  the  fiah-marke^  and  late  to  the  shamUeB,  6. 
Go  farther,  and  fare  worse,  162. 
Go  fiddle  for  ahivea  among  old  wivea,  159. 
Go  forward  and  (tH,  go  backward  and  mar  all,  162. 
Oo  here  away,  go  there  away,  qnoth  Madge  Whitirartli,  when 

she  rode  the  mare  in  the  tedder,  68. 
Oo,  in  God'a  name,  lo  ride  no  witehe%  162 
Oo  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  ia  t 
Oo  neither  to  a  weddmg  nor  a  chrietefting 

Spamm 
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Go  not  for  every  grief  to  the  physiciaiiy  for  every  quarrel  tii 

the  hiwyer,  nor  for  every  thirst  to  the  pot,  196. 
Go  pipe  at  Padley,  there's  a  peaacod  feast,  57* 
Go  slowly  to  the  entertainments  of  thy  friends,  but  quickly 

to  their  misfortunes.     ChUo, 
Go  steal  horse,  and  you'll  die  without  being  sick. 
Go  to  another  door,  for  this  will  not  b&  opened. 
Go  to  Battersea  to  be  cut  for  the  simples,  221. 
Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the  lark,  29. 
Goats  are  not  sold  at  every  fair. 
God  and  men  think  him  a  fool  who  brags  of  bis  own  great 

wisdom,  271. 
God  arms  the  harmless,  267. 

God  comes  at  last  when  we  think  he  is  farthest  off,  9. 
God  Cometh  with  leaden  feet,  but  striketh  with  iron  bands,  9« 
God  cures  and  the  doctor  takes  the  fee. 
God  defend  me  from  the  still  water,  and  I'll  keep  myself  from 

the  rough. 
God  defend  you  from  the  devil,  the  eye  of  a  harlot,  and  the 

turn  of  a  die.     I^an. 
God  deliver  me  from  a  man  of  one  book. 
God  deprives  him  of  bread  who  Hkes  not  his  drink,  9. 
God  giveth  his  wrath  by  weight,  but  his  mercy  without  measure. 
God  grant  me  to  contend  with  those  that  understand  me. 
God  grant  that  disputes  may  arise,  that  I  may  live.  Span,  (law.) 
God  hath  often  a  great  share  in  a  little  house,  9. 
God  healeth,  and  the  physician  hath  the  thanks,  9. 
God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedley,  53. 

God  help  the  poor,  for  the  rich  can  help  themselYes.     Scotch^ 
God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg,  18. 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
God  in  his  tongue,  and  the  devil  in  his  heart. 
God  is  always  at  leisure  to  do  good  to  those  that  ask  it. 
God  is  where  he  was,  98. 

God  keep  me  from  the  man  that  hath  but  one  thing  to  mind^ 
God  knows  who  are  the  best  pilgrims,  98. 
God  loves  good  accounts,  271. 
God  made  us,  and  we  wonder  at  it.     Span. 
God  made  you  an  honester  man  than  your  father,  103. 
God  makes,  and  apparel  shapes,  but  it's  money  that  finmm 

the  man,  117. 
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God  never  sends  moaths  but  he  eenda  meat,  117, 

God,  our  parents,  and  oar  maater,  can  never  be  requited,  9. 

God  permitB  the  ■wicked ;  but  not  for  e?er. 

God  reaches  ns  good  things  by  our  own  hands,  98. 

God  flend  me  a  friend  that  may  teU  me  my  faults  ;    if  not,  an 

enemy,  and  to  be  sure  he  will,  96. 
God  send  ue  some  money,  for  they  are  httle  thought  of  that 

want  it,  quoth  the  earl  of  Egliaton  at  prayer.     Sooteh. 
God  send  you  more  nit,  and  me  more  money,  183. 
God  sends  cold  after  clothes,  98. 
God  sends  com  and  the  devil  mars  the  sack,  96. 
God  sends  meat,  and  the  devil  sends  cooks,  81,  236, 
God  sends  men  claith  as  tbey  hae  caatd  to,  236. 
God  sends  us  of  onr  own  when  rich  meu  go  to  dinner,  122, 
God  sent  never  the  mouth  but  the  meat  wi'  it,  236. 
God  stays  long,  but  strikes  at  last,  268. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb.     Fr. 
God  who  made  the  world  so  wisely,  as  wisely  goTeras  it. 
God's  help  is  nearer  nor  the  fair  even,  236. 
Gold  and  silver  were  mingled  with  dirt,  till  avarice  parted  them. 
Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  heaven's,  98. 
Gold  is  no  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Gold  must  be  beaten,  and  a  child  scourged,  279. 
Gold,  when  present,  cau»eth  fear ;  when  absent,  grief. 
Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry,  88,  98. 
Gone  is  the  goose  that  the  great  egg  did  lay. 
Good  actions  carry  their  warrant  with  them. 
Good  ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth,  1,  66. 
Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet,  10. 
Good  at  a  distance,  is  better  than  evil  at  hand. 
Good  bargains  are  pick-pockets. 
Good  bees  never  turn  to  drones. 

Good  blood  makes  poor  pudding  without  groats  «r  enet,  49. 
Good  cheap,  is  dear  at  long  run,  99. 
Good  clothes  open  all  doors. 
Good  coral  needs  no  colouring. 
Good  counsel  has  no  price.     Jtal. 
Good  counsel  never  comes  amiss,  81. 
Good  deeds  remain,  all  things  else  perish. 
Good  enough  is  never  ought,  99. 
Good  for  thJe  liver  may  be  bad  for  the  spleeo. 
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Good  eocse,  don't  bite,  53. 

Good  harvests  make  men  prodigal,  bad  ones  provident,  10« 

Good  health  is  above  wealUi. 

Good  horses  can't  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

Good  husbandry  is  good  divinity,  39. 

Good  is  God,  and  long  is  eternity,  267* 

Good  is  good,  but  better  carrieth  it. 

Good  iests  bite  like  lambs,  not  like  dogs. 

Good  kail  is  half-a  meal,  27. 

Good  kings  never  make  war,  but  for  the  lake  of  peace. 

Good  language  cures  great  sores. 

Good  laws  often  proceed  from  bad  manners. 

Good  lawyers  are  bad  neighbours. 

Good  luck  comes  by  cuffing,  113. 

Good  luck  reaches  farther  than  long  arma. 

Good  manners  to  except  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  214. 

Good  men  are  a  public  good. 

Good  men  must  die,  but  death  cannot  kill  their  names. 

Good  men  want  the  laws  only  for  their  defence. 

Good  nature  is  a  great  nusfortune  if  it  want  prudence. 

Good  nature  is  the  proper  soil  upon  which  virtue  grov?B. 

Good  nature  without  prudence,  is  fbolishness* 

Ck>od  neighbours  and  true  friends  are  two  things. 

Ck)od  October,  a  strong  blast,  to  blow  hog  acorn  and  maat,  34. 

Qood  offices  are  the  cement  of  society. 

Good  paymasters  need  no  security,  99. 

Good  paymasters  need  not  bring  a  pawn. 

Good  preachers  give  fruits  and  not  flowers.    liai. 

Good  purposes  should  be  the  directors  of  good  actions,  not 

the  apology  for  bad. 
Good  riding  at  two  anchors  men  have  told,  for  if  one  break 

the  other  may  hold,  139. 
Good  swimmers  are  oftenest  drowned. 
Qood  take  heed  doth  surely  speed,  135. 
Good  that  comes  too  late,  is  good  as  notl.in;. 
Good,  though  long  stayed  for,  ia  good,  ?57* 
Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well,  6. 
Good  to  fetch  a  sick  man  sorrow  and  a  dead  man  woe,  177. 
Good  to  send  on  a  dead  body's  errand,  156. 
Good  ware  makes  a  quick  market,  140,  236. 
Good  watch  prevents  misfortune,  21. 


Gout  iHB^c  sufl  juawunp  is  innvfli's  trnum^  1:^ 

dwit  wjae  U8s£i  no  bi^  l-ft^  2S& 

G'Sisii  wwm  aatti  bo  Aedb  «ie  wAw  mJ  ititii^  dSv 

GrfMid  w^sf^  oHt  no  BOR  tlhaM  bad,  i^l^ 

Good  viMds  eosl  mBiiiiwi^  bsi  are  vntik  M«du 

Good  v«ds  fiH  B0t  m  Mdk.  141. 

Good  wofia  iriH  B^fcr  ane  joa;  WKywtcauMl  ^  Mit^ 

widioattlMsi. 
Goods  MWt  !&$•»  mhIj  tifco  tajtf  dioi,  10. 
Goose  <sd  ii^m^  AM  i^oA^  ne  dine  Mttiil^  IM  ^^ 

Goflsf^  k«4  db  9$«ie  to  witcr. 

Gofnpn  arfiid  fro^  drmk  mi  talk,  10. 

Gofnpn  arcid  UHeAMnaten  wi  on  fire  all  the  hooaee  they  eikt«r« 

GoTemment  of  the  will  is  better  than  increaae  of  knowledge^ 

Grace  is  best  for  the  man,  236. 

Grace  will  last,  &TOiir  will  blast,  99. 

Grain  by  grain  and  the  ben  fills  her  beJly. 

Grand&ther's  servants  are  never  good. 

Grantham  gmel,  nine  grits  in  a  |^ou  of  Wtttr^  !*(  i« 

Grasp  all,  lose  all. 

Grasp  no  more  than  thy  band  will  ht)lil|  (Itft 

Grass  grows  not  upon  the  bighwayi  OOi 

Gratefulness  is  the  poor  man  s  payiHi^Hti 

Gratitude  is  the  least  of  virtui^iif  Mu^  ill|fnitUm)M  MlH  mHk  hI 

vices. 
Gratitude  preserves  old  firlendnhtp,  mA  mm\m  H«iWi 
Gray's  Inn  for  walkpi  14iiP«ln'«  \m  m  H  WHtlt  Ittl!  tHti«r 

Temple  for  a  gardeiii  an4  tliit  Middle  Air  d  Imlli  UH: 
Great  and  good  are  sehlimi  the  nkih#i 
Great  barkers  are  UAe  biters,  ttildi 
Great  birth  is  a  very  poor  dish  lit  dihlHi 
Great  boast,  small  roasti  7*^1 

Great  boast  and  small  nmst  mAku  M»tMlV«Hiry  NtHMihNi  ifili 
Great  bodies  move  slowly. 
Great  braggers  little  doers,  W* 
Great  crv  and  little  wooli  qiuHb  iti«  rfiMflli  ¥f\m  hi^  ii\mfM 

his  bogs. 
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He  has  a  jag  or  load,  63. 

He  has  a  mouth  for  every  matter. 

He  has  a  saddle  for  every  horse,  177« 

He  has  a  worm  in  his  brain,  184.  * 

He  has  all  his  eyes  about  him,  52* 

He  has  an  ee  in  his  neck,  236. 

He  has  an  ill  look  among  lambs. 

He  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  danciug  bear,  149. 

He  has  been  out  a  hawking;  for  butterflies. 

He  has  been  seeking  the  placket,  57. 

He  has  been  sworn  at  Highgate. 

He  has  bought  a  brush  ;  t.  $,  he  has  run  away,  50. 

He  has  brought  his  noble  to  ninepeiice. 

He  has  brought  his  pack  to  a  foot  speed,  242. 

He  has  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes. 

He  has  but  a  short  Lent  that  must  pay  money  at  Easter. 

He  has  but  sorry  food  that  feeds  upon  the  faults  of  others. 

He  has  changed  his  tippet  or  his  doak,  on  the  ither  sbou'der, 

242. 
He  has  come  to  gude  by  misguiding,  236. 
He  has  cowped  the  meikle  dish  into  the  lilde,  237. 
He  has  cryed  himself  diver,  242. 
He  has  deserved  a  cushion,  51. 
He  has  eat  up  the  pot  and  asks  for  the  pipkin. 
He  has  fallen  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
He  has  feather'd  his  nest,  he  may  flee  when  he  likes,  237. 
He  has  found  a  last  for  his  shoe. 
He  has  given  him  leg-bail ;  i.  e,  decamped,  55. 
He  has  given  him  the  bag  to  hold ;  t.  e,  run  away,  49. 
He  has  gone  over  Assfordy  bridge  backwards,  210. 
He  has  good  blood  in  him,  but  wants  groats  to  it,  1 50. 
He  has  got  a  cup  too  much,  63. 
He  has  got  a  dish,  63. 

He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  head,  63. 
He  has  got  the  fiddle,  but  not  the  stick,  63. 
He  has  gotten  a  bite  on  his  ain  bridle,  237. 
He  iias  gotten  the  boot  an'  the  better  beast,  236. 
He  has  gotten  the  whip  hand  o'  wind,  237. 
He  has  great  need  of  a  wife  that  marries  mamma's  darling. 
He  has  gude  skill  o'  roasted  woo' ;  when  it  stinks  it  is  enough, 
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He  uas  licktt  the  butter  aff  my  bread,  237. 

He  has  made  a  younger  brother  of  him,  61. 

He  has  made  an  example,  63. 

He  has  m'eikle  prayer,  but  little  derotion,  243. 

He  has  more  business  than  English  OYens  at  Christmafl.    iPt^K 

He  has  more  guts  than  brains,  163. 

He  has  more  wit  in  his  head  than  Samson  had  in  both  hia 

shoulders,  61. 
He  has  most  share  in  the  wedding  that  lies  with  the  bride. 
He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  242. 
He  has  na'  a  hale  to  claw  him  wi*,  242. 
He  has  na'  a  penny  to  buy  his  dog  a  loaf,  242. 
He  has  nae  gotten  the  first  seat  o'  the  midden  the  day,  242. 
He  has  nae  that  bachelor  to  swear  by,  242. 
He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains,  163. 
He  has  not  lost  all,  who  has  one  cast  left,  113. 
He  has  one  face  to  God,  and  another  to  the  dcTil,  243. 
He  has  outrun  the  constable. 
He  has  p — s'd  his  tallow,  57. 

He  has  riches  enough,  who  needs  neither  borrow  nor  flatter* 
He  has  shot  the  cat,  64. 
He  has  shut  up  his  shop  windows,  64. 
He  has  swallowed  a  spider,  64. 
He  has  to  do  with  one  who  understands  trap,  180. 
He  has  the  best  end  o'  the  string,  237. 
He  has  the  greatest  blind-side,  who  thinks  he  has  none. 
He  has  the  Newcastle  burr  in  his  throat,  217. 
fie  has  touched  him  on  the  quick,  242. 
He  has  two  stomachs  to  eat,  and  one  to  work,  89. 
He  has  two  strings  to  one  bow. 
He  has  wit  at  will  that  wi'  an  angry  heart  can  baud  him  still, 

240. 
He  has't  o'  kind,  he  coft  it  na,  237. 
He  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet  in  his  old  head,  154. 
He  hath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery,  153. 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverers  skin,  that  will  stretch,  154. 
He  hath  a  good  judgment,  that  relieth  not  wholly  on  his  own. 
He  hath  a  good  muck-hill  at  his  door,  171. 
He  hath  a  good  office,  he  must  needs  thrive,  1/3. 
He  hath  a  spring  in  his  elbow,  i79. 
He  hath  been  in  the  sun  to-day,  his  face  looks  roasted^  61% 
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He  has  a  jag  or  load,  63. 

He  has  a  mouth  for  every  matter. 

He  has  a  saddle  for  every  horse,  177« 

He  has  a  worm  in  his  brain,  184.  * 

He  has  all  his  eyes  about  him,  52. 

He  has  an  ee  in  his  neck,  236. 

He  has  an  ill  look  among  lambs. 

He  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  danciug  bear,  149- 

He  has  been  out  a  hawking  for  butterflies. 

He  has  been  seeking  the  placket,  57. 

He  has  been  sworn  at  Highgate. 

He  has  bought  a  brush  ;  t.  $,  he  has  run  away,  50. 

He  has  brought  his  noble  to  ninepeiice. 

He  has  brought  his  pack  to  a  foot  speed,  242. 

He  has  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes. 

He  has  but  a  short  Lent  that  must  pay  money  at  Easter. 

He  has  but  sorry  food  that  feeds  upon  the  faults  of  others. 

He  has  changed  his  tippet  or  his  cloak,  on  the  ither  sbou'der 

242. 
He  has  come  to  gude  by  misguiding,  236. 
He  has  cowped  the  meikle  dish  into  the  fitde,  237. 
He  has  cryed  himself  diver,  242. 
He  has  deserved  a  cushion,  51. 
He  has  eat  up  the  pot  and  asks  for  the  pipkin. 
He  has  fallen  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
He  has  feather' d  his  nest,  he  may  flee  when  he  likes,  237. 
He  has  found  a  last  for  his  shoe. 
He  has  given  him  leg-bail ;  i.  e.  decamped,  55. 
He  has  given  him  the  bag  to  hold ;  t.  e,  run  away,  49. 
He  has  gone  over  Assfordy  bridge  backwards,  210. 
He  has  good  blood  in  him,  but  wants  groats  to  it,  1 50. 
He  has  got  a  cup  too  much,  63. 
He  has  got  a  dish,  63. 

He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  head,  63. 
He  has  got  the  fiddle,  but  not  the  stick,  63. 
He  has  gotten  a  bite  on  his  ain  bridle,  237. 
He  has  gotten  the  boot  an'  the  better  beast,  236. 
He  has  gotten  the  whip  hand  o'  wind,  237. 
He  has  great  need  of  a  wife  that  marries  mamma's  darling. 
He  has  gude  skill  o'  roasted  woo' ;  when  it  stinks  it  is  enough, 
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He  uas  licktt  the  butter  aff  my  bread,  237. 

He  has  made  a  younger  brother  of  him,  61. 

He  has  made  an  example,  63. 

He  has  m'eikle  prayer,  but  little  derotion,  243. 

He  has  more  business  than  English  OYens  at  Christmafl.    7m^. 

He  has  more  guts  than  brains,  163. 

He  has  more  wit  in  his  head  than  Samson  had  in  both  hia 

shoulders,  61. 
He  has  most  share  in  the  wedding  that  lies  with  the  bride. 
He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  242. 
He  has  na*  a  hale  to  claw  him  wi*,  242. 
He  has  na'  a  penny  to  buy  his  dog  a  loaf,  242. 
He  has  nae  gotten  the  first  seat  o'  the  midden  the  day,  242. 
He  has  nae  that  bachelor  to  swear  by,  242. 
He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains,  163. 
He  has  not  lost  all,  who  has  one  cast  left,  113. 
He  has  one  face  to  God,  and  another  to  the  deTil,  243. 
He  has  outrun  the  constable. 
He  has  p — s'd  his  tallow,  57. 

He  has  riches  enough,  who  needs  neither  borrow  nor  flatter. 
He  has  shot  the  cat,  64. 
He  has  shut  up  his  shop  windows,  64. 
He  has  swallowed  a  spider,  64. 
He  has  to  do  with  one  who  understands  trap,  180. 
He  has  the  best  end  o'  the  string,  237. 
He  has  the  greatest  blind-side,  who  thinks  he  has  none. 
He  has  the  Newcastle  burr  in  his  throat,  217. 
fie  has  touched  him  on  the  quick,  242. 
He  has  two  stomachs  to  eat,  and  one  to  work,  89. 
He  has  two  strings  to  one  bow. 
He  has  wit  at  will  that  wi'  an  angry  heart  can  baud  him  still, 

240. 
He  has't  o'  kind,  he  coft  it  na,  237. 
He  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet  in  his  old  head,  154. 
He  hath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery,  153. 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel's  skin,  that  will  stretch,  154, 
He  hath  a  good  judgment,  that  relieth  not  wholly  on  his  own. 
He  hath  a  good  muck-hill  at  his  door,  171. 
He  hath  a  good  office,  he  must  needs  thrive,  1 73. 
He  hath  a  spring  in  his  elbow,  1]9. 
He  hath  been  in  the  sun  to-day,  his  face  looks  roasted*  61% 
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Great  designs  require  great  consideration. 

Great  doings  at  Gregory's ;  heat  the  oven  twice  (of  a  cnstud,  53 

Great  engines  turn  on  small  pivots. 

Great  gain  makes  work  easy. 

Great  gifts  are  for  great  men,  99. 

Great  honours  and  ayarice  fly  one  another. 

Great  hopes  make  great  men. 

Great  marks  are  soonest  hit,  99. 

Great  men  have  more  adorers  than  friends. 

Great  men's  vices  are  accounted  sacred. 

Great  minds  and  great  fortunes  don't  always  go  together. 

Great  minds  are  easy  in  prosperity,  and  quiet  in  adnrersity. 

Great  pain  and  little  gain  make  a  man  soon  weary,  122» 

Great  persons  seldom  see  their  faces  in  a  true  glass. 

Great  ships  require  deep  waters,  99. 

Great  spenders  are  bad  lenders,  134. 

Great  talkers  are  like  leaky  pitchers,  everything  rona  oat  of 

them. 
Great  trees  keep  down  the  little  ones. 
Great  vices,  as  well  as  great  virtues,  make  men  famoiia. 
Great  wealth  and  content  seldom  live  together. 
Great  wealth  makes  us  neither  more  wise  nor  more  healthy. 
Great  weights  may  hang  on  smaU  wires. 
Great  wits  to  machiess  sure  are  near  aUied,  and  thin  partitiona 

do  their  bounds  divide. 
Crreedy  fowk  hae  lang  arms,  236. 
Green  wood' makes  a  hot  fire,  23. 
Grey  and  green  make  the  worst  medley,  99. 
Grey  hairs  are  death's  blossoms,  99. 
Grief  pent  up  will  burst  the  heajrt,  99. 
Grieving  for  misfortunes  is  adding  gall  to  wormwood. 
Grind  vnth  every  vnnd. 
Gude  bairns  get  broken  brows,  236. 

Gude  cheer  an'  gude  cheap  gars  mony  haunt  the  hooa^  236. 
Gude  fowk  are  scarce,  tak  care  o'  ane,  236. 
Gude  watch  prevents  harm,  236. 
Gude-will  shou'd  be  ta'en  in  part  o'  payment,  236. 
Guests  that  come  by  daylight  are  best  received,  99* 
Gkiilt  is  always  jealous,  99. 
ChU  nae  fish  tiU  ye  get  them,  236. 
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H. 

Ha  binks  are  sliddery.  239. 

Hackney  mistress,  hacicney  maid.  99. 

Had  I  fish,  'tis  good  without  inxistara«  100. 

Had  I  revenged  every  wronir»  I  had  not  worn  my  skirts  ao  iocg. 

Hae  God,  hae  a',  240. 

Hae  ye  gear,  hae  ye  nane,  tine  heart,  an'  a's  gane,  296. 

Ha'f  a  tole  is  enough  for  a  wise  man,  338; 

Ha'f  anch,  is  ha'f  fill*  240. 

HalL  brings  frost  in  its  tail,  3d. 

Hair  an'  hair  maks  the  carl's  head  bare,  239» 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  1 13. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land,  100. 

Half  an  hour's  hanging, hinders  five  miles'  tiding,  100» 

Half-witted  folks  speak  much  and  say  little. 

Halt  not  before  a  cripple. 

Hampshire  ground  requires  every  day  in  the  week  a  showef 

of  rain,  and  on  Sunday  twain,  205* 
Hand  in  use  is  father  o'  lear,  238. 
Hand  over  head,  as  men  took  the  covenant,  164. 
Handle  the  pudine  while  it's  hat,  236. 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  100. 
Hang  a  dog  on  a  crab  tree  and  he  will  never  low  veijuioei  87* 
Hang  him  that  hath  no  shifts,  131. 
Hang  him  that  hath  no  shift,  and  him  that  hath  one  too 

many,  131. 
Hang  hunger  an'  drown  drouth,  236. 
Hang  not  all  your  bells  upon  one  horse,  149. 
Hang  yourself  for  a  pastime,  54. 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny. 
Hanging  gangs  by  nap,  239. 
Hap  and  half- penny  goods  enough,  100. 
Hap  an'  ha'penny  is  warld's  gear  enough,  240. 
Happy  go  lucky. 

Happy  is  he  that  is  happy  in  his  children. 
Happy  is  he  that  serveth  the  happy. 
Happy  is  he  who  hath  sowed  his  wild  oati  betimes,  100. 
Happy  is  he  whose  friends  were  bom  before  him,  100. 
Happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on»  and  the  corpse  the  ndn 

fains  on,  44. 
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Happy  IB  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  devil,  lOOL 

Happy  is  the  man  who  sees  hia  folly  in  his  yoath,  10. 

Happy  man,  happy  cayel,  239. 

Happy  man,  happy  dole,  100. 

Happy  men  shall  have  many  friends. 

Happy's  the  wooing,  fhat*s  not  long  in  dcnng,  43* 

Hard  fare  makes  hungry  hellies,  100. 

Hard  with  hard  makes  not  the  stone  wall«  100. 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch,  101. 

Harrow  hell,  and  rake  up  the  devil,  101|  165. 

Harry's  children  of  Leigh,  never  an  one  like  another,  62, 

Have  a  place  for  everything  and  have  everything  in  its  placa. 

Harvest  comes  not  every  day,  though  it  comes  every  year- 

Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste  nu^e  want,  and  want  makM 
strife  between  the  goodman  and  his  wife,  101. 

Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels,  101. 

Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  fells,  79. 

Hasty  gamesters  oversee  themselves,  101« 

Hasty  glory  goes  out  in  a  snuff. 

Hastv  people  will  never  make  good  midwives,  101. 

Hat  luve  an'  hasty  vengeance,  234. 

Hatred  is  blind  as  well  as  love. 

Haud  a  hank  i'  your  ain  hand,  236. 

Have  a  care  of  a  silent  dog  and  a  still  water. 

Have  ahorse  of  thine  own,  and  thou  may'st borrow another^s,  268L 

Have  among  you,  blind  harpers,  49. 

Have  but  few  friends,  though  much  acquaintance,  9. 

Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain,  101. 

He  a  soldier,  and  know  not  onion-seed  feom  gunpowder  I 

He  answers  with  monosyllables,  as  Tarleton  md  one  who  out- 
ate  him  at  an  ordinary,  62. 

He  bears  misery  best  that  hides  it  most. 

He  bears  poveity  very  ill  who  is  ashamed  of  it. 

He  beats  about  the  bush. 

He  begs  a  blessing  of  a  wooden  god. 

He  begs  at  them  that  borrowed  at  him,  242. 

He  benefits  himself  that  doth  good  to  others. 

He  best  keeps  from  anger,  who  remembers  that  Ood  ia  afarafi 
looking  upon  him.    Plaio* 

He  bestows  his  gifts  as  broom  doth  honey,  161* 

He  bides  as  fast  as  a  cat  bound  to  a  saucer,  241* 
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He  bought  the  foxHskin  for  threepence,  and  sold  the  tail  for  a 

shilling. 
He  braks  my  head  an'  syne  puts  on  my  boo,  243. 
He  breeds  o  the  gaet  that  casts  a  down  at  e'en,  242. 
He  brings  a  staff  to  brak  his  ain  head,  242. 
He  brings  his  machines  after  the  war  is  over,  65.  i 

He  brings  up  a  .raven,  151.  ^. 

He  builds  cages  fit  for  oxen  to  keep  birds  in,  152.  ^ 

He  calls  for  a  shoeing-hom  to  help  on  his  gloves. 
He  came  in  hosed  and  shod,  54. 
He  came  safe  from  the  East  Indies  and  was  drowned  in  the 

Thames. 
He  can  give  little  to  his  servant  who  licks  his  own  trencher, 

13. 
He  can  hide  his  meat  and  seek  mair,  240. 
He  can  hold  the  cat  to  the  sun,  241. 
He  can  ill  pipe  who  wants  his  upper  lip,  124. 
He  can  lie  asweel  as  a  dog  can  Hck  a  dish,  241. 
He  can  never  be  God's  mart3rr,  that  is  the  devil's  servant. 
He  can  say.  My  jo,  an'  think  it  na,  243. 
He  can  swim  without  bladders. 
He  cannot  be  good,  that  knows  not  why  he  is  good. 
He  cannot  hear  on  that  ear,  165. 
He  cannot  say  ho  to  a  goose. 
He  cannot  speak  well,  that  cannot  hold  his  tongue. 
He  can't  demand  a  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow,  203. 
He  capers  hke  a  fly  in  a  tar-box,  50. 
He  cares  not  whose  child  cry,  so  his  laugh,  236. 
He  carries  Are  in  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other,  152. 
He  carries  too  big  a  gun  for  me,  I  must  not  engage  him. 
He  ca's  me  scabbed,  because  I  winna  ca'  him  sca'd,  240. 
He  catches  the  wind  with  a  net,  65. 
He  changes  a  fly  into  an  elephant,  65. 
He  changes  his  flag  to  conceal  his  being  a  pirate. 
He  chastises  the  dead,  65. 
He  claps  the  dish  at  a  wrong  man's  door,  156. 
He  claws  it  as  Clayton  clawed  the  pudding  when  he  eat  bag 

and  all,  187. 
He  cleaves  the  clouds,  65. 

He  comes  aftener  wi'  the  rake  than  the  shool,  236. 
He  comes  for  drink,  though  draff  ho  his  errand,  240. 

B  B 
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He  commandi  enongli  that  obeyeth  a  wise  man,  4. 

He  confesseth  himBelf  guilty,  who  refoseth  to  come  to  trial. 

He  conquers  twice  who  conquers  himself  in  Tictory.     JPuhiim 
Synu. 

He  could  eat  my  heart  with  garlk,  157* 

He  could  e'en  eat  my  heart  without  salt. 

He  could  haYC  sung  well  before  he  broke  his  left  shoulder  with 
whistling,  59. 

He  counts  his  ha'penny  gude  siller,  242. 

He  covers  me  with  his  wings,  and  bites  me  with  his  bill,  4. 

He  cries  wine,  and  sells  vinegar. 

He  dances  well  to  whom  fortune  pipes,  84. 

He  dares  not  for  his  ears,  157. 

He  dares  not  show  his  head,  64. 

He  declares  himself  guilty,  who  justifies  himself  before  accu- 
sation. 

He  demands  tribute  of  the  dead,  65. 

He  denies  himself,  who  asks  what  it  is  impossible  to  gcant 
Puhlim  Syrus. 

He  deserves  not  sweet,  that  will  not  taste  of  sour,  20. 

He  deserves  the  whetstone,  64. 

He  did  me  as  much  good  as  if  he  had  pissed  in  my  pottage,  162. 

He  dies  like  a  beast  who  has  done  no  good  while  ae  lived. 

He  digs  the  well  at  the  river,  65. 

He  distrusts  his  own  faith  who  often  swears.    Hal, 

He  does  as  the  blind  man  when  he  casts  his  staff,  242. 

lie  does  bounty  an  injury,  who  shows  her  so  much  as  to  be 
laughed  at. 

lie  does  na  ride  when  he  saddles  his  horse,  236. 

He  does  not  believe,  that  does  not  live  according  to  hia  belief. 

lie  dotli  much,  that  doth  a  thing  welL 

He  doubles  his  gift  who  gives  in  time. 

He  drank  till  he  gave  up  his  half-penny ;  i.  0.  vomited,  63. 

He  draws  water  with  a  sieve,  65. 

He  drives  a  subtle  trade,  65,  180. 

He  dwells  afar  from  neighbours,  who  is  fain  to  praise  1mwi«*>1<^ 
119. 

lie  eats  in  plate,  but  will  die  in  irons. 

He  i-ats  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly,  157* 

He  fans  with  a  feather,  65. 

He  farts  iraukiucense,  159. 
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He  fasts  enough  that  has  a  had  meal. 

He  fasts  enough  whose  wife  scolds  all  dinner-time. 

He  feeds  like  a  hoar  in  a  frank,  193. 

He  feeds  like  a  freeholder  of  Macclesfield^  who  hath  neithef 

corn  nor  hay  at  Michaelmas,  199. 
He  fells  twa  dogs  wi'  ae  stane,  236. 
He  frets  like  gum'd  taffety,  53. 
He  gaes  awa*  wi'  born  head,  242. 
He  gangs  early  to  steal  that  canna  say  na,  239. 
He  gars  his  ain  wand  ding  him,  242. 
He  gave  him  a  thing  of  nothing  to  hang  upon  his  sleeve. 
He  getteth  a  great  deal  of  credit,  who  payeth  but  a  small 

debt,  5. 
He  gives  one  knock  on  the  iron  and  two  on  the  anvil. 
He  gives  straw  to  his  dog  and  bones  to  his  ass,  65. 
He  giveth  one  knock  on  the  hoop,  and  another  on  the  barrel, 

t.  e,  he  speaks  now  to  the  purpose,  now  on  matters  wholly 

extraneous,  12. 
He  giveth  twice  that  gives  in  a  trice,  9. 
He  goes  a  great  voyage,  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  goes  not  out  of  his  way,  that  goes  to  a  good  inn,  12. 
He  goes  on  his  last  legs,  64. 
He  got  a  knock  in  the  cradle,  1 68. 
He  got  his  kail  in  a  riven  dish,  236. 
He  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  when  he  burnt  his  nail  off,  159. 
He  had  as  good  eat  his  nails,  171. 

He  had  better  put  his  horns  in  his  pocket  than  blow  them,  54. 
He  had  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door ;  f .  e,  to  satisfy 

his  hunger,  23. 
He  had  need  of  a  long  spoon  that  sups  with  the  devil,  86. 
He  had  need  rise  betimes,  who  would  please  every  body,  125. 
He  harps  ay  on  ae  string,  241. 
He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  lug,  237* 
He  has  a  brazen  face,  241. 
He  has  a  crap  for  a'  corn,  237. 
He  has  a  fair  forehead  to  graflf  on,  160. 
He  has  a  great  fancy  to  marry,  that  goes  to  the  devil  for  a  wife. 
He  has  a  good  estate,  but  that  the  right  owner  keeps  it  from 

him,  57. 
He  has  a  head  as  big  as  a  horse,  and  brains  as  much  as  an  ass* 
He  has  a  hole  under  his  nose  that  all  his  money  runs  into* 

B   B   2 
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He  has  a  jag  or  load,  63. 

He  has  a  mouth  for  every  matter. 

He  has  a  saddle  for  every  hone,  177-. 

He  has  a  worm  in  his  hrain,  184.  * 

He  has  all  his  eyes  ahout  him,  52. 

He  has  an  ee  in  his  neck,  236. 

He  has  an  ill  look  among  lamhs. 

He  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  danciug  bear,  149. 

He  has  heen  out  a  hawking  for  butterflies. 

He  has  been  seeking  the  placket,  57. 

He  has  been  sworn  at  Highgate. 

He  has  bought  a  brush  ;  t.  $.  he  has  run  away,  50. 

He  has  brought  his  noble  to  ninepehce. 

He  has  brought  his  pack  to  a  foot  speed,  242. 

He  has  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes. 

He  has  but  a  short  Lent  that  must  pay  money  at  Easter. 

He  has  but  sorry  food  that  feeds  upon  the  faults  of  others. 

He  has  changed  his  tippet  or  his  doak,  on  the  ither  shou'der. 

242. 
He  has  come  to  gude  by  misguiding,  236. 
He  has  cowped  the  meikle  dish  into  the  lilde,  237. 
He  has  cryed  himself  diver,  242. 
He  has  deserved  a  cushion,  51. 
He  has  eat  up  the  pot  and  asks  for  the  pipkin. 
He  has  fallen  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
He  has  feather'd  his  nest,  he  may  flee  when  he  likes,  237. 
He  has  found  a  last  for  his  shoe. 
He  has  given  him  leg-baH ;  i.  e.  decamped,  55. 
He  has  given  him  the  bag  to  hold ;  %,  e.  run  away,  49. 
He  has  gone  over  Assfordy  bridge  backwards,  210. 
lie  has  good  blood  in  him,  but  wants  groats  to  it,  1 50. 
He  has  got  a  cup  too  much,  63. 
He  has  got  a  dish,  63. 

He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  head,  63. 
He  has  got  the  fiddle,  but  not  the  stick,  63. 
He  has  gotten  a  bite  on  his  ain  bridle,  237. 
He  has  gotten  the  boot  an'  the  better  beast,  236. 
He  has  gotten  the  whip  hand  o'  wind,  237. 
He  has  great  need  of  a  wife  that  marries  mamma*s  darling. 
He  has  gude  skill  o'  roasted  woo' ;  when  it  stinks  it  is  enough, 
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He  jas  licktt  the  butter  aflF  my  bread,  237. 

He  has  made  a  younger  brother  of  him,  61. 

He  has  made  an  example,  63. 

He  has  m'eikle  prayer,  but  little  deTOtion,  243. 

He  has  more  business  than  English  ovens  at  Christmas.    Ikth 

He  has  more  guts  than  brains,  163. 

He  has  more  wit  in  his  head  than  Samson  had  in  both  hia 

shoulders,  61. 
He  has  most  share  in  the  wedding  that  lies  with  the  bride. 
He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  242. 
He  has  na'  a  hale  to  claw  him  wi',  242. 
He  has  na'  a  penny  to  buy  his  dog  a  loaf,  242. 
He  has  nae  gotten  the  first  seat  o'  the  midden  the  day,  242. 
He  has  nae  that  bachelor  to  swear  by,  242. 
He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains,  163. 
He  has  not  lost  all,  who  has  one  cast  left,  113. 
He  has  one  face  to  Grod,  and  another  to  the  deril,  243. 
He  has  outrun  the  constable. 
He  has  p — s'd  his  tallow,  57. 

He  has  riches  enough,  who  needs  neither  borrow  nor  flatter. 
He  has  shot  the  cat,  64. 
He  has  shut  up  his  shop  windows,  64. 
He  has  swallowed  a  spider,  64. 
He  has  to  do  with  one  who  understands  trap,  180. 
He  has  the  best  end  o'  the  string,  237. 
He  has  the  greatest  blind-side,  who  thinks  he  has  none. 
He  has  the  Newcastle  burr  in  his  throat,  217. 
He  has  touched  him  on  the  quick,  242. 
He  has  two  stomachs  to  eat,  and  one  to  work,  89. 
He  has  two  strings  to  one  bow. 
He  has  wit  at  will  that  wi'  an  angry  heart  can  baud  him  still, 

240. 
He  has*t  o'  kind,  he  coft  it  na,  237* 
He  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet  in  his  old  head,  154. 
He  hath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery,  153. 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverers  skin,  that  willstretch,  1 54. 
He  hath  a  good  judgment,  that  relieth  not  wholly  on  his  own. 
He  hath  a  good  muck-hill  at  his  door,  171. 
He  hath  a  good,  office,  he  must  needs  thrive,  1 73. 
He  hath  a  spring  in  his  elbow,  i79. 
He  hath  been  in  the  sun  to-day,  his  face  looks  roasted^  6^"* 
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He  hath  conquered  well  that  hath  made  his  enemies  fly« 

He  hath  cut  both  his  legs,  and  cannot  go  nor  stand,  63. 

He  hath  eaten  a  horse  and  the  tail  hangs  out  of  his  moutb,  54. 

He  hath  eaten  the  hen's  rump,  157* 

He  hath  escaped  a  scouring,  158,  177. 

He  hath  feathered  his  nest,  he  may  flee  when  he  likes.    Seoiekm 

He  hath  good  cards  to  show  for  it,  153. 

He  hath  good  cellarage,  153. 

He  hath  good  skill  in  horse-flesh  to  buy  a  goose  to  ride  on,  166. 

He  hath  left  his  purse  in  his  other  breeches,  17. 

He  hath  liv'd  ill  that  knows  not  how  to  die  well. 

He  hath  made  a  good  progress  in  a  business,  that  hath  thongbt 

well  of  it  before-hand. 
He  hath  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 
He  hath  more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  thou  in  thy  whole 

body,  159. 
He  hath  never  a  cross  to  bless  himself  wiihal,  155. 
He  hath  no  ink  in  his  pen,  167* 

He  hath  no  mean  portion  of  virtue  that  loveth  it  in  another* 
He  hath  pla/d  a  wily  trick,  and  beguil*d  himself,  61. 
He  hath  not  lost  all  who  hath  one  throw  to  cast. 
He  hath  slept  well  that  remembers  not  he  slept  ill. 
He  hath  shewed  them  a  fair  pair  of  legs,  64. 
He  hath  some  wit,  but  a  fool  hath  the  guidance  of  it. 
He  hath  stolen  a  roll  out  of  the  brewer's  basket. 
He  hath  swallowed  a  gudgeon. 
He  hath  swallowed  a  stake,  he  cannot  bow,  179. 
He  hath  tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue,  that  he  cannot  untia 

with  all  his  teeth,  167. 
He  hears  na'at  that  ear,  241. 
He  holds  the  serpent  by  the  tail,  65. 
He  holds  a  looking-glass  to  a  mole,  65. 
He  holds  his  nose  to  the  grindstone. 

He  hopes  to  eat  of  the  goose  shall  graze  on  your  grave^  162, 
He  invites  future  injuries  who  rewards  past  ones. 
He  is  able  to  buy  an  abbey,  147* 
He  is  above  his  enemies  that  despises  their  injuries. 
He  is  afilicted,  63. 

He  b  a  good  orator  who  convinces  himself. 
He  is  a  hot  shot  in  a  mustard  pot,  when  both  his  beels  stand 
light  up,  62« 
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He  is  a  fiou  in  a  good  cause. 

He  is  a  nonsutni,  1/2. 

He  is  a  proud  tod  that  winna  scratch  his  ain  hole,  239. 

He  is  a  representative  of  Barkshire,  197. 

He  is  a  sairy  cook  that  mauna  lick  his  ain  fingers,  240. 

He  is  a  bxave  oi*  the  greatest  slave,  who  serveth  nothing  but 

himself. 
He  is  a  weak  horse  that  mauna  hear  the  sadle,  238. 
He  is  a  wolf  in  a  lamb's  skin,  243. 
He  is  a  worthless  being  who  lives  only  for  himself.     Puhlttii 

Syrus. 
He  is  all  honey  or  all  t — d,  166. 

He  is  an  Aberdeen's  man  that  taks  his  word  again,  242. 
He  is  an  airy  beggar  that  mauna  gang  by  ae  man's  door,  239. 
He  is  an  ill  guest  that  never  drinks  to  his  host. 
He  is  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  Mershland,  216. 
He  is  an  ill  keeper  of  honey  who  tastes  it  not,  81. 
He  is  as  bare  as  the  birk  at  Yule  e'en,  242. 
He  is  as  hot  as  if  he  had  a  bellyful  of  wasps  and  salamanders^ 
He  is  as  much  out  of  his  element  as  an  eel  in  a  sand-bag. 
He  is  as  weelcome  as  snaw  in  har'st,  242. 
He  is  as  weelcome  as  water  in  a  riven  ship,  242. 
He  is  at  forced  put,  58. 
He  b  at  his  wit's  end,  241. 
He  is  better  fed  nor  nurtured,  243. 
He  is  better  with  a  rake  than  a  fork,  175. 
He  is  blind  enough  who  sees  not  through  the  holes  of  a  sieve,  3. 
He  is  blind  that  eats  marrow,  but  he  is  blinder  that  lets  him^ 

240. 
He  is  building  a  bridge  over  the  sea,  65. 
He  is  burnt  to  the  socket,  50. 
He  is  concerned,  63. 
He  is  dagged,  63. 
He  \&  doubly  sinful  who  congratulates  a  successful  knave. 

Puhlius  Syrus. 
He  is  driving  his  hogs  over  Swarston  bridge,  201. 
He  is  either  a  God  or  a  painter,  for  he  makes  faces. 
He  is  erecting  broken  ports,  65. 

He  is  false  by  nature  that  has  a  black  head  and  a  red  beard. 
He  is  fool  enough  himself,  who  will  bray  against  another 
He  is  free  of  Fumbler's  hall,  161. 
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He  is  going  into  the  peas-field,  174. 

He  is  going  to  grass  with  his  teeth  upwards,  162. 

He  is  good  as  long  as  he's  pleased,  and  ao  is  the  devil* 

He  is  grey  before  he  is  good,  163. 

He  is  gude  that  failed  ne'er,  240. 

He  is  half  a  king  who  has  the  king's  good  graces,     liaim 

He  is  handsome  that  handsome  doth,  100. 

He  is  happy  that  knoweth  not  himself  to  be  otherwise. 

He  is  heart  of  oak,  165. 

He  is  idle  that  might  be  better  employed. 

He  is  ignoble  that  disgraces  his  braye  ancestors  by  a  Tidoai 

Ufe. 
He  is  in  great  danger,  who  being  sick  thinks  himself  welL 
He  is  in  the  cloth  market,  153. 
He  is  John  Thomson's  man  ;  conch  carl,  242. 
He  is  lifeless  that  is  faultless,  92. 
He  is  like  a  bell,  that  will  answer  every  pull. 
He  is  like  a  dog  on  a  cat,  242. 

He  is  like  a  silver  pin,  fair  without  but  fool  within,  196. 
He  is  like  a  Waterford  merchant,up  to  the  a —  in  bosinesa,  270. 
He  is  mair  fleyit  nor  he  is  hurt,  241. 
He  b  making  clothes  i&r  fishes,  65. 
He  is  making  ropes  of  sand,  65. 
He  is  marched  off,  64. 
He  is  miserable  once  who  feels  it,  but  twice  who  fears  it  befon 

it  comes,  271 
He  is  more  nice  than  wise. 

He  is  more  noble  that  deserves,  than  he  that  confers  benefits. 
He  is  my  friend  that  succoureth  me,  not  he  that  pitieth  me. 
He  is  na  the  best  wright  that  hews  maist  speals,  239. 
He  is  na  the  fool  that  the  fool  is,  but  he  that  wi'  the  fool  deals, 

238. 
He  is  never  alone  that  is  in  the  company  of  noble  thoughts. 
He  is  never  likely  to  have  a  good  thing  cheap  that  is  afraid  to 

ask  a  price,  66. 
He  is  noble  that  hath  noble  conditions,  119. 
He  is  no  great  heir  that  inherits  not  his  ancestors'  virtues. 
He  is  none  of  the  Hastings,  165. 

He  is  not  a  merchant  bare,  that  hath  money's  worth  or  ware,  14. 
He  is  not  a  wise  man  who  cannot  play  the  fool  on  occasion. 
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fle  is  not  drunk  gratis,  who  pays  his  reason  for  his  shot. 

lie  is  not  fit  for  riches,  who  b  afraid  to  use  them. 

He  is  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear,  149. 

He  is  not  good  himself,  who  speaks  well  of  every  body  alike. 

He  is  not  laughed  at,  that  laughs  at  himself  first. 

He  is  not  poor  that  hath  not  much,  but  he  that  crayes  macL. 

He  is  not  wise  who  is  not  wise  for  himself,  143. 

He  is  nothfiig  but  skin  and  bones,  59. 

He  is  one-and-thirty,  63. 

He  is  one  that  will  not  lose  his  cap  in  a  crowd. 

He  is  on  his  last  legs,  168. 

He  is  on  the  ground,  242. 

He  is  on  the  high  ropes ;  i,  e,  conceited  and  insolent,  59. 

He  is  only  fit  for  Ruffian's  hall,  214. 

He  is  paced  like  an  alderman,  147. 

He  is  pattering  the  devil's  Paternoster,  174. 

He  is  pleased  with  gourds,  and  his  wife  with  cncumbertj  272. 

He  is  ploughing  a  rock,  65. 

He  is  poor  indeed  that  can  promise  nothing,  125. 

He  is  proper  that  hath  proper  conditions,  17. 

He  is  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel,  175. 

He  is  ready  to  leap  over  nine  hedges^  1 68. 

He  is  rich  enough  that  needeth  neither  flatter  nor  borrow. 

He  is  rich  that  is  satisfied. 

He  is  richest  who  is  contented  vdth  least ;    for  content  is  tht 

wealth  of  a  nation. 
He  is  run  off  his  legs,  64. 

He  is  sillier  than  a  crab  that  has  all  his  brains  in  his  belly. 
He  is  so  hungry  he  could  eat  a  horse  behind  the  saddle,  166. 
He  b  so  poor  that  he  has  not  salt  to  his  porridge. 
He  is  so  suspicious  that  he  can't  be  got  at  without  a  stalking 

horse. 
He  is  so  wary  that  he  sleeps  like  a  hare  with  his  eyes  open. 
He  is  sowing  on  the  sand,  65. 
He  is  sufficiently  learneds  that  knows  how  to  do  well«  and  kaa 

power  enough  to  refrain  from  evil.     Cicero, 
He  is  teaching  a  pig  to  play  on  a  flute,  65. 
He  is  teaching  an  old  woman  to  dance,  65. 
He  is  teaching  iron  to  swim,  65. 

He  is  the  best  gentleman  that  is  the  son  of  hia  own  desarta* 
He  is  the  son  of  a  bachelor. 
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He  Ir  the  wretch  that  does  the  injury,  not  he  that  endures  it. 
He  is  to  be  summoned  before  the  Mayor  of  Halgayer,  200. 
He  is  top  heavy,  63. 
He  is  truly  nch,  who  desires  nothing ;   and  he  \a  truly  poorj 

who  covets  all.     Solon. 
He  is  twice  fain  that  sits  on  a  stane,  240. 
He  is  unworthy  to  live  who  lives  only  for  himself. 
He  is  up  to  snuff,  59. 
He  is  very  weary,  63. 
He  is  washing  the  crow,  65. 
He  is  weel  easit  that  has  aught  o'  his  ain  when  ithers  gang  to 

meat,  238. 
He  is  well  constituted  who  grieyes  not  for  what  he  has  not,  and 

rejoices  for  what  he  has.     Demooritus. 
He  is  well  onward  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  who  can  bear  a  re* 

proof  and  mend  by  it. 
He  is  wise  enough  that  can  keep  himself  warm,  21* 
He  is  wise  that  hath  wit  enough  for  his  own  affairs. 
He  is  wise  that  is  honest,  11. 
He  is  wise  that  is  ware  in  time,  239. 
He  is  wise  that  when  he  is  weel  can  had  him  sae,  239. 
He  is  wise  wha  can  mak  a  freend  o'  a  fae,  239. 
He  is  worth  nae  weel  that  can  bide  nae  wae«  239. 
He  is  Yorkshire,  184. 

He  keeps  his  road  well  enough  who  gets  rid  of  bad  company. 
He  kens  his  groats  amang  ither  fowk's  kail,  241. 
He  kens  na  &e  door  by  die  door  bar,  241. 
He  kills  a  man  that  saves  not  his  life  when  he  can. 
He  knows  best  what  good  b  that  has  endured  evil. 
He  knows  not  a  B  firom  a  battledoor,  148. 
He  knows  not  a  B  horn  a  bull's  foot. 
He  knows  not  a  hawk  firom  a  hand-saw,  165. 
He  knows  not  a  pig  from  a  dog,  174. 
He  knows  not  whether  his  shoes  go  awry,  59. 
He  knows  one  point  more  than  the  devil,  168. 
He  knows  which  side  of  his  bread  is  butter' d,  151,  237* 
He  laughs  ill  that  laughs  himself  to  death,  12. 
He  leaps  into  a  deep  river  to  avoid  a  shallow  brook. 
He  leaps  like  a  Belle  giant  or  devil  of  Mouq;  Sorrel,  210. 
He  lies  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot,  64. 
He  Ugbtei  upon  a  lisie  twig. 
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He  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends,  169. 

He  liyes  long  that  liyes  tiU  all  are  weary  of  bin!. 

He  lives  longest  that  is  awake  most  hours. 

He  liyes  under  the  sign  of  the  cat's  foot,  51. 

He  liyeth  long  that  liyeth  well,  13. 

He  loathes  the  spring  head  and  drinks  the  fovl  stream. 

He  looks  as  angry  as  if  he  were  yexed,  270. 

He  looks  as  big  as  if  he  had  eaten  bull  beef,  150. 

He  looks  as  the  wood  were  fu'  o'  thieyes,  241. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  neither  won*  nor  lost,  169. 

He  looks  as  if  he  liyed  on  Tewkesbury  mustard,  204. 

He  looks  like  a  cow  t — d  stuck  with  primrosesi  51. 

He  looks  like  a  dog  under  a  doo%  52. 

He  looks  like  a  Lochaber  axe,  241. 

He  looks  like  a  tooth-drawer,  60. 

He  looks  like  the  laird  o'  pity,  241. 

He  looks  as  though  he  had  sack'd  his  dam  through  a  hurdl% 

155. 
He  looks  like  a  sow  saddled. 
He  looks  like  a  wild  cat  out  of  a  bush. 
He  looks  like  the  deyil  oyer  Lincoln,  190. 
He  looks  one  way  and  rows  another. 
He  looks  up  wi'  the  tae  ee,  an'  down  wi'  the  tither,  241* 
He  loos  me  for  little  that  hates  me  for  nought,  239. 
He  loses  his  thanks  who  promises  and  delavs,  6. 
He  loses  many  a  good  bit  that  striyes  with  his  betters,  207« 
He  loseth  indeed  that  loseth  at  last. 
He  Joseth  nothing  that  keepeth  God  for  his  friend,  13. 
He  loyes  bacon  well  that  licks  the  sow's  breeoh,  68. 
He  loyes  mutton  well  that  eats  the  wool,  1 18. 
He  loyes  roast  meat  well  that  licks  the  spit,  128. 
He  loyes  you  as  a  ferret  does  a  rabbit,  to  make  a  msal  of  you 
He  made  a  moon-light  flitting,  237* 

He  makes  a  feint  at  the  lungs,  but  lays  his  stroka  on  ths  htid 
He  makes  a  rod  for  his  own  breech. 
He  makes  a  yery  fart  a  thunder  clap,  169. 
He  makes  an  ill  song  who  has  ne'er  a  tongus* 
He  makes  arrows  of  all  sorts  of  wood. 
He  makes  meikle  o'  his  painted  sheets,  242* 
He  makes  Robin  Hood's  pennyworths,  176« 
He  maun  be  soon  up  that  cheats  ths  tod^,  M7% 
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He  maun  hae  leave  to  speak  that  canna  had  his  tongue,  238« 

He  may  be  beard  where  be  is  uot  seen,  165. 

He  may  be  trusted  with  a  house  full  of  mill  stones. 

He  may  e*en  go  write  to  his  friends,  161,  243. 

He  may  find  &ult,  but  let  him  mend  it  if  he  can. 

He  may  find  fault  that  canna  mend,  237. 

He  may  freely  receive  courtesies  that  knows  how  to  requite 

them,  17. 
He  may  go  hang  himself  in  his  own  garters,  161. 
He  may  hope  for  the  best  that's  prepared  for  the  wont. 
He  may  ill  run  that  cannot  go,  129. 
He  may  make  a  will  upon  his  nail,  for  anything  he  has  to 

give. 
He  may  remove  Mort-stone,  201. 

He  may  very  well  be  contented  that  need  not  lie  nor  flatter,  4. 
He  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  threshold  of  the  Fleet,  215. 
He  measures  a  twig,  65. 
He  mends  like  sour  ale  in  summer. 
He  merits  no  thanks  that  does  a  kindness  for  his  own  end. 
He  must  be  a  sad  fellow  that  nobody  can  please. 
He  must  be  a  wise  man  himself,  who  is  capable  of  diajaffig^jq^h 

ing  one.    Diogenes. 
He  must  have  a  good  nose  to  make  a  poor  man's  sow,  172. 
He  must  have  his  grains  of  allowance,  163. 
He  must  have  iron  nails  that  scratcheth  with  a  bear,  70. 
He  must  have  leave  to  speak,  who  cannot  hold  his  tongue. 
He  must  needs  go  whom  the  devil  drives,  86. 
He  must  needs  swim  that's  held  up  by  the  chin,  135. 
He  must  not  talk  of  runxiing  that  cannot  go. 
He  must  pack  up  his  awls,  49. 
He  must  stoop  that  hath  a  low  door,  113,  135. 
He  must  take  a  house  in  Tumagain  Lane,  215. 
He  needs  little  advice  that  is  lucky. 
He  needs  na  a  cake  o'  bread  o'  a*  a  kin,  243. 
He  neiffers  for  the  better,  241. 
He  never  broke  his  hour  that  kept  his  day,  84. 
He  never  was  good,  neither  egg  nor  bird. 
He  never  wrought  a  good  day^s  work  that  went  gmmbling 

about  it. 
He  numbers  the  waves,  65. 
He  opens  the  door  mOnKdtsis^  . .  ^ 
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He  OTercomes  a  stout  enemy^  that  oyercomes  bb  own  anger. 

Chilo, 
He  paints  the  dead^  65. 

He  passes  sentence  hefore  he  hears  the  eTidence. 
He  paves  the  meadows^  Qb, 
He  pins  his  faith  upon  another  man's  sleeve^  159. 
He  plaints  eariy  that  plaints  o'  hda  kail,  240. 
He  plays  well  that  wins,  125. 

He  plays  you  as  fair  as  if  he  pieked  your  pocket,  57* 
He  ploughs  the  air,  65. 
He  preaches  well  that  lives  weD. 
He  preacheth  patience  that  never  knew  pain. 
He  promises  like  a  merchant  man,  and  pays  like  a  man  of  war, 

17. 
He  put  a  fine  feather  in  his  cap,  159. 
He  puts  a  hat  on  an  hen,  65. 
He  puts  a  rope  to  the  eye  of  a  needle,  65. 
He  refuseth  die  brihe,  but  patteth  forth  his  hand. 
He  remembers  his  ancestors,  but  forgets  to  feed  Ids  children. 
He  rins  wi'  the  hound  an'  hands  wi'  the  hare,  243« 
He  rises  o'er  early  that  is  hang'd  ere  noon,  239. 
He  rives  the  kirk  to  theek  the  quire,  241. 
He  roasts  snow  in  a  furnace,  65. 
He  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  241. 
He  rode  sicker  that  ne'er  fell,  238. 
He  rode  sure  indeed,  that  never  caught  a  MI. 
He  rose  with  his  a— e  upwards,  58. 
He  runs  against  the  point  of  a  spear,  65. 
He  runs  far  that  never  turns. 
He  sail'd  into  Cornwall  without  a  bark,  200. 
He  says  anything  but  his  prayers,  and  those  he  whisti^i• 
He  scap'd  hemp,  but  deserved  a  wooden  halter. 
He  scratches  his  head  with  one  finger. 
He  seeks  water  in  the  sea,  65. 
He  seeks  wool  on  an  ass,  65. 
He  seemeth  wise,  with  whom  all  things  thrive. 
He  sees  an  inch  afore  his  nose,  241. 
He  sendeth  to  the  East  Indies  for  Kentish  pippins. 
He  serves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stontb 

64. 
He  set  my  house  on  fire  only  to  roast  his  eggs. 
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He  sets  a'  on  six  and  seyen,  242. 

He  shall  have  enough  to  do,  who  studies  to  please  fooli. 

He  shall  have  the  lung's  horse,  64. 

He  shews  all  bis  wit  at  once,  183. 

He  shou*d  hae  a  lang  shafted  spoon  that  sups  kail  wi'  the  de'il« 

239. 
He  shou*d  wear  iron  shoon  that  bides  las  neeghbom^s  deaths 

240. 
He  should  be  a  baker,  by  his  bow  legs,  65. 
He  shrinks  in  the  wetting,  177. 
He  signifies  no  more  than  a  bUnd  cat  in  a  bam. 
He  sits  fu  still  that  hath  riyen  breeks,  240. 
He  sits  not  sure  that  sits  too  high. 
He  sits  up  by  moon-shine,  and  lies  a  bed  in  sun-shine* 
He  sleeps  as  dogs  do  when  wives  sift  meal,  243. 
He  spills  unspoken  to,  242. 
He  spits  on  his  ain  blanket,  241. 
He  stumbles  at  a  strae  an'  loups  o'er  a  brae,  242. 
He  skips  like  hail  on  a  pack-saddle. 
He  sneaks  as  if  he  would  creep  into  his  mouth. 
He  speaks  bear  garden,  49. 
He  speaks  of  thmgs  more  ancient  than  chaos*  65. 
He  speaks  one  word  nonsense,  and  two  that  have  nothing  iu 

them. 
He  spent  Michaelmas  rent  in  Midsummer  moon,  171* 
He  spits  out  secrets  like  hot  custard. 
He  sprinkles  incense  on  a  dunghill,  65. 
He  stands  likes  Mumphazard,  who  was  hanged  for  aaying 

nothing,  192. 
He  steals  a  goose  and  gives  the  giblets  in  alms. 
He  steals  a  hog  and  gives  away  the  feet  in  ahns^  20'- 
He  strikes  with  a  straw,  65. 
He  struck  at  Tib,  but  down  fell  Tim,  180. 
He  sucked  evil  from  the  dug,  90. 
He  sups  ill,  who  eats  up  all  at  dinner. 
He  takes  a  spear  to  kill  a  fly,  65. 
He  takes  in  good  counsel  like  cold  porridge^ 
He  takes  oil  to  extinguish  the  firci  65. 
He  takes  pepper  m  Ms  nose,  1 74. 
He  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns.  d5. 
He  takea  the  spring  from  the  year»  65. 
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He  talks  in  the  bear  garden  tongue. 

He  teaches  me  to  be  good  that  does  me  good. 

He  teacheth  ill  thatteacheth  all,  136. 

He  tells  me  my  way  and  don't  krow  bj«  T^n.  , 

He  that  always  complains  is  never  pitied.  . ' 

He  that  always  fears  danger  always  feels  it.  s 

He  that  asketh  a  courtesy  promiseth  a  kindness. 

He  that  asketh  faintly  beggeth  a  denial. 

He  that  aught  the  cow  gangs  nearest  her  tail,  239. 

He  that  banquets  every  day  never  makes  a  good  meal. 

He  that  beareth  a  torch  shadoweth  himself  to  give  light  to 
others. 

He  that  bestoweth  but  a  bone  on  thee  would  not  have  thee 
die. 

He  that  bites  on  every  weed  may  light  on  poison>  72. 

He  that  blaws  best  bears  awa'  the  horn,  240. 

He  that  blows  in  the  dust  fills  his  own  eyes,  3. 

He  that  boasteth  of  himself  afironteih  ms  company. 

He  that  boasteth  of  his  ancestors,  confesseth  he  hath  no  vir- 
tue of  his  own. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  own  knowledge  proclaims  his  ignorance. 

He  that  borrows  an*  bigs,  make  feasts  an'  thigs,  drinks  an'  is 
na  dry,  these  three  icre  na  thrifty,  239. 

He  that  borrows  must  pay  again  with  shame  or  loss,  73. 

He  that  bringeth  a  present,  findeth  the  door  open. 

He  that  brings  up  his  son  to  nothing  breeds  a  thief. 

He  that  builds  a  nouse  by  the  highway  side,  it  is  either  too 
high  or  too  low,  105. 

He  that  builds  castles  in  the  air  vnll  soon  have  no  land. 

He  that  buyeth  magistracy  most  sell  justice,  114. 

He  that  buys  a  house  ready  vnrought,  hath  many  a  pin  and 
nail  for  nought,  105. 

He  that  buys  and  lies  shall  feel  it  in  his  purse. 

He  that  buys  and  sells  is  called  a  merchant,  274. 

He  that  buys  land  buys  many  stones,  he  that  buys  flesh  buys 
many  bones.  He  that  buys  eggs  buys  many  shells,  but  he 
that  buys  good  ale  buys  nothing  else,  194. 

He  that  buys  lawn  before  he  can  fold  it,  shall  repent  him  be- 
fore he  have  sold  it,  109. 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold 
or  drive,  125. 
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He  that  can  abide  a  cunt  wife  need  not  fear  what  compaay 

he  hveth  in. 
He  that  can  read  and  meditate,  will  not  find  his  eyenings  long^ 

or  life  tedious. 
He  that  can  reply  calmly  to  an  angry  man  is  too  hard  forhiiK. 
He  that  canna  mak  sport  shou'd  mar  nane,  227* 
He  that  cannot  abide  a  bad  market  deserves  not  a  good  000^ 

114. 
He  that  cannot  conceal  his  own  shame  will  not  conceal  aiio« 

thfr*8. 
He  that  cannot  find  wherewith  to  employ  himselfy  let  him  buy 

a  ship  or  marry  a  wife.     Span. 
He  that  cannot  pay  let  him  pray,  123. 
He  that  can't  ride  a  gentle  horse,  must  not  attempt  to  back  a 

mad  colt. 
He  that  casteth  all  doubts  shall  never  be  resolyed. 
He  that  cease th  to  be  a  friend  never  was  a  good  one. 
He  that  chastiseth  one  amendeth  many,  4. 
He  that  cheateth  in  small  things  is  a  fool,  but  in  great  thingfi 

is  a  rogue. 
He  that  cheats  me  anes,  shame  £a'  him ;  if  he  cheats  me  twio^ 

shame  fa'  me,  237* 
He  that  comes  after,  sees  with  mare  eyes  than  his  own. 
He  that  comes  first  to  the  ha'  may  sit  whar  he  will«  239. 
He  that  comes  last,  makes  all  fast,  109. 
He  that  comes  unca'd  sits  unserv'd,  239. 
He  that  commandeth  well  shall  be  obey'd  welL 
He  that  contemplates  on  his  bed  hath  a  day  withonta  night,  4. 
He  that  converses  not,  knows  nothing,  4. 
He  that  considers  in  prosperity,  will  be  less  a£Q[icted  in  adyer- 

sity. 
He  that  could  know  what  would  be  dear,  need  be  a  merchant 

but  one  year,  85. 
He  that  counts  a'  costs  will  ne'er  put  plough  i'  the  yerd,  239. 
He  that  counts  but  his  host  counts  twice,  239. 
He  that  crabs  without  cause  shall  meat  without  menda,  238. 
He  that  cuts  himself  wilfully  deserves  no  balsam. 
He  that  dallies  with  his  enemy  gives  him  leave  to  kill  him. 
He  that  dares  not  venture  must  not  complain  of  ill  lack. 
He  that  deals  in  dirt  has  ay  foul  fingers,  237* 
He  that  defends  an  myiry  is  next  to  him  that  commits  it« 
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Re  tbat  deaires  but  little  haa  no  need  of  much. 

He  that  despises  shatne  wants  a  bridle. 

He  that  died  half  a  year  age  ia  us  dead  as  Adam. 

He  that  dies  troubles  his  parents  but  once,  but  he  that  lives 

ill  torments  them  perpetually. 
He  that  dies  pays  all  debts. 
He  that  does  anythiDg  for  the  public  is  acconnted  to  do  it  lot 

nobody. 
He  that  does  bidding  'serves  na  dinging,  240. 
He  that  does  his  turn  in  time  sits  ha'f  idle,  240. 
He  that  does  ill  hates  the  light,  238. 
He  that  does  not  love  a  woman,  sucked  a  sow. 
He  that  does  not  speak  truth  to  me,  does  not  believe  me  when 

I  spealc  truth. 
He  that  does  you  a  very  ill  turn  will  never  forgive  yoa,  237. 
He  that  doeth  his  oivii  business  bnrtethnot  his  hand. 
He  that  doth  good  for  j;raise  only,  meritethbntapuffof  wind. 
He  tbat  doth  lend,  doth  loae  his  friend,  110. 
He  that  doth  most  at  once  doth  least. 
He  that  doth  well  wearietb  not  himself,  22. 
He  that  doth  what  he  will,  aft  doth  not  what  he  ought,  22. 
He  that  drinks  not  wine  after  aalad,  is  in  danger  of  being  sick, 

20. 
He  that  eats  most  porridge  shall  have  most  meat. 
He  that  eats  the  king's  geese  shall  he  chok'd  with  the  feathers, 

12. 
He  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well. 
He  that  eats  well  and  drinks  well,  should  do  his  duty  well. 
He  that  eats  while  he  ksts,  will  be  the  war  while  he  die,  238. 
He  that  endiireth  ia  not  overcome,  7- 
He  that  falls  in  the  dirt,  the  longer  he  lies  tlie  dirtier  he  is. 
He  that  falls  to-day  may  be  up  again  to-morrow. 
He  that  feareth  every  bunli  must  never  go  a-birditig. 
He  that  fears  danger  in  time  seldom  feels  it. 
He  tbat  fears  leaves  must  not  come  into  a  wood. 
He  tbat  fears  not  the  future  mny  enjoy  the  present. 
He  tliftt  fears  you  present  will  linte  you  absent. 
He  that  feasteth  a  flatterer  and  a  slajiderer,  dinetli  with  twa 

He  that  feeds  upon  charity  has  a  cold  dinner  and  no  supper. 
He  that  fights  and  runs  away,  may  live  to  flght  another  day. 

C   0 
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He  that  fiDds  a  thing  steals  it  if  he  endeaTours  not  tc  *  estore  it. 

He  that  first  came  is  not  sure  to  he  first  served. 

He  that  fishes  afore  the  net,  lang  'ere  fish  get,  240. 

He  that  flings  dirt  at  another  dirtieth  himself  most. 

He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way. 

He  that  forsakes  missour,  missour  forsakes  hun,  238. 

lie  that  gapeth  until  he  he  fed,  well  may  he  gape  until  \jt  be 

dead,  97. 
He  that  gets  an  estate  will  probahly  neyer  spend  it. 
He  that  gets  forgets,  but  he  that  wants  thinks  on,  237. 
He  that  gets  money  before  he  gets  wit,  will  be  but  a  short  while 

master  of  it. 
He  that  gets  out  of  debt,  grows  rich,  5. 
He  that  gives  himself  leave  to  play  with  his  neighbour's  fame, 

may  soon  play  it  away. 
He  that  gives  his  goods  before  he  be  dead,  take  up  a  mallet 

and  knock  him  on  the  head. 
He  that  gives  his  heart  will  not  deny  his  money. 
He  that  gives  honour  to  his  enemy  is  like  to  an  ass,  280. 
He  that  gives  time  to  resolve,  gives  time  to  deny,  and  warning 

to  prevent. 
He  that  gives  to  a  gratefiil  man  puts  out  to  usury. 
He  that  gives  to  be  seen  will  relieve  none  in  the  dark. 
He  that  giveth  customarily  to  the  vulgar,  buyeih  trouble. 
He  that  giveth  to  a  good  man  selleth  well. 
He  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sorrowing,  73. 
He  that  goes  a  great  way  for  a  wife  is  either  cheated  or  means 

to  cheat,  48. 
He  that  goes  softly  goes  safely. 
He  that  goes  the  contrary  way  must  go  over  it  twice. ' 
He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty  rises  healthy,  28. 
He  that  goes  to  church  with  an  ill  intention  goes  to  GUkI's 

house  on  the  devil's  errand. 
He  that  goeth  out  with  often  loss,  at  last  comes  home  by  weep* 

ing  cross,  22. 
He  that  grasps  at  too  much  holds  nothing  fast. 
He  that  gropes  in  the  dark  finds  what  he  would  not,  lOu 
He  that  handles  a  nettle  tenderly  is  soonest  stung. 
He  that  handles  pitch  shall  foul  his  fingers. 
He  that  handles  thorns  shall  'smart  for  it,  136. 
He  that  has  a  great  lio^e  Uii'iks  every  body  is  speaking  of  Up 

237. 
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He  that  has  a  gude  crap  may  thole  some  thistles,  237. 

He  that  has  an  hundred  and  one,  and  owes  an  hundred  and 

two,  the  4jord  have  mercy  upon  him. 
He  that  has  an  ill  name  is  haLP  hang'd,  118 
He  that  has  hut  four  and  spends  fiye,  has  no  need  of  a  purse. 
He  that  has  hut  one  eye  had  need  look  well  to  that,  91,  237* 
He  that  has  but  one  hog,  makes  him  fat,  and  he  that  has  but 

one  son,  makes  him  a  fool,  103. 
He  that  has  feather* d  his  nest  may  fly  when  he  will. 
He  that  has  led  a  wicked  life  is  afraid  of  his  own  memory. 
He  that  has  meikle  wa'd  aye  hae  mair,  237. 
He  that  has  most  time  has  none  to  lose. 
He  that  has  lost  his  credit  is  dead  to  the  world,  5. 
He  that  has  na  gear  to  tine  has  shins  to  pine,  240. 
He  that  has  no  charity  merits  no  mercy. 
He  that  has  no  children  knows  not  what  is  loye,  4. 
He  that  has  no  fools,  knaves,  or  beggars  in  his  family,  was 

begot  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
He  that  has  no  head  deserves  not  a  laced  hat»  102. 
He  that  has  no  heart  ought  to  have  heels. 
He  that  has  no  modesty  has  all  the  town  for  his  own. 
He  that  has  no  silver  in  his  purse,  should  have  silver  on  liis 

tongue. 
'  He  that  has  nothing  is  frighted  at  nothing. 
He  that  has  nothing  to  spare  must  not  keep  a  dog. 
He  that  has  store  of  bread  may  beg  his  milk  merrily,  267. 
He  that  has  the  worst  cause  makes  the  most  noise. 
He  that  hath  a  fellow-ruler,  hath  an  over-ruler,  7. 
He  that  hath  a  good  harvest  may  be  content  with  some  thistles, 

10. 
He  that  hath  a  head  made  of  glass  must  not  throw  stones  at 

another,  9. 
He  that  hath  a  head  of  wax  must  not  walk  in  the  sun,  21. 
He  that  hath  a  mouth  of  his  own  should  not  say  to  another, 

blow. 
He  that  hath  a  white  horse  and  a  fair  wife,  never  wants  trouble. 
He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  wants  no  business,  22. 
He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  must  not  sit  with  his  fingers 

in  his  mouth. 
He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged. 
He  that  hath  it.  and  will  not  keep  it ;  he  that  wants  it  and  will 
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uot  seek  it ;  he  that  drinks  and  is  not  dry«  shall  wiuil 

money  as  well  as  I,  1 94. 
He  that  hath  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  ofm  rope,  277. 
He  that  hath  but  httle,  he  shall  hare  less  ;  and  he  that  IueUi 

right  nought  shall  right  nought  possess,  195 
He  that  hath  eaten  a  bear  pie  will  always  smell  of  the  gardeOj 

49. 
He  that  hath  good  com  may  be  content  with  some  thistles^  10^ 

137. 
He  that  hath  love  in  his  breast  hath  spurs  at  his  heels,  41. 
He  that  hath  many  irons  in  the  fire  some  of  them  wUl  cool, 

107. 
He  that  hath  money  in  his  purse  cannot  want  a  head  for  hia 

shoulders,  14. 
He  that  hath  more  smocks  than  shirts  at  a  bucking  had  need 

be  a  man  of  good  f&relooking,  43. 
He  that  hath  no  money  needeth  no  purse,  116. 
He  that  hath  nothing  is  not  contented,  15. 
He  that  hath  one  of  his  family  hanged,  may  not  say  to  hia 

neighbour.  Hang  up  this  fish,  278. 
He  that  hath  plenty  of  good,  shall  have  more ;  he  that  hath 

but  httle,  he  shaU  hare  less,  195. 
He  that  hath  shipped  the  devil  must  make  the  best  of  him,  85. 
He  that  hath  some  land  must  have  some  labour,  109. 
He  that  hath  time,  and  looketh  for  more,  loseth  time. 
He  that  hears  much,  and  speaks  not  all,  shall  be  welcome  both 

in  bower  and  hall,  102. 
He  that  helpeth  the  evil  hurteth  the  good. 
He  that  hews  above  his  height  may  have  chips  in  his  eyes,  238. 
He  that  hires  one  garden  {which  he  is  able  to  look  after)  eats 

birds  ;  he  that  hires  more  than  one  will  be  eaten  by  the 

birds,  273. 
He  that  lures  the  horse  must  ride  before,  105. 
He  that  his  money  lends  loses  both  coin  and  friends. 
He  that  hoardeth  up  money  taketh  pains  for  other  men. 
He  that  hopes  no  good  fears  no  ill. 
He  that  hinders  not  a  mischief  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is 

guilty  of  it. 
He  that  ill  does  ne*er  gude  weens,  239. 
He  that  imagines  he  hath  knowledge  enough  hath  none. 
He  that  in  his  p\irse  l^ks  money,  has  in  hia  mouth  nuch 
ueed  of  honey. 
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He  that  invented  the  maiden  first  hanselled  it.     Scotch* 

He  that  is  a  blab  is  a  scab,  72. 

He  that  is  a  wise  man  by  day  is  no  fool  by  night. 

He  that  is  afraid  o'  a  f — t  shou'd  ne'er  hear  thunder,  239. 

He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  ease,  1. 

He  that  is  angry  mthout  a  cause,  must  be  pleased  without 

amends,  67. 
He  that  is  at  low  ebb  at  Newgate  may  soon  be  afloat  at  Tyburn, 

212. 
He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged  shall  never  be  drowned,  73,  239. 
He  that  is  busy  is  tempted  but  by  one  devil ;  he  that  is  idle, 

by  a  legion. 
He  that  is  carried  down  the  torrent  catcheth  at  every  thing. 
He  that  is  disposed  for  mischief  will  never  want  occasion. 
He  that  is  evil  deem'd  is  ha'f  hang'd,  238. 
He  that  is  far  frae  his  gear  is  near  his  skaith,  238. 
He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 
He  that  is  hated  o'  his  subjects,  canna  be  a  king,  240. 
He  that  is  heady  is  ruled  by  a  fool. 

He  that  is  ill  o*  his  harbory  is  gude  o'  the  way  kenning,  239 
He  that  is  ill  to  himself  will  be  good  to  nobody.  *  Scotch* 
He  that  is  innocent  may  well  be  confident. 
He  that  is  kinder  than  he  was  wont,  hath  a  design  upon  thee. 
He  that  is  known  to  have  no  money  has  neither  friends  nor 

credit. 
He  that  is  master  of  himself  will  soon  be  master  of  others. 
He  that  is  needy  when  he  is  married,  shall  be  rich  when  he  ifi 

buried,  42. 
He  that  is  not  above  an  injury  is  below  himself. 
He  that  is  not  sensible  of  his  loss  has  lost  nothing. 
He  that  is  only  his  own  pupil  shall  have  a  fool  to  his  tutor. 
He  that  is  open  to  flattery  is  fenced  against  admonition. 
He  that  is  poor  all  his  kindred  scorn  him,  he  that  is  rich  all 

are  kin  to  him. 
He  that  is  proud  of  his  fine  clothes  gets  his  reputation  from 

his  tailor. 
He  that  is  red  for  windlestraws  shou'd  na  sleep  in  lees,  239. 
He  that  is  silent  gathers  stones,  132. 
He  that  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  is  fitting,  will  do  more 

than  is  lawful,  8. 
He  that  is  surety  for  another  is  never  sure  himself. 
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He  that  is  too  proud  to  ask  is  too  good  to  receive. 

He  that  is  too  secure  is  not  safe. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  erer  wrestle,  20. 

He  that  is  uneasy  at  every  little  pain  is  nevir  withoat  aoou 

ache. 
He  that  is  well  sheltered  is  a  fool  if  he  stirs  out  into  the  ram* 
de  that  is  won  with  a  nut  may  be  lost  with  an  apple. 
He  that  is  worst  may  still  hold  the  candle,  145. 
lie  that  keeps  another  man's  dog,  shall  have  nothing  left  him 

*     but  the  line,  86. 
He  that  keeps  malice  harbours  a  viper  in  his  breast. 
He  that  keeps  up  his  riches  and  lives  poorly,  is  like  an  ass 

that  carries  gold,  and  eats  thistles. 
He  that  kills  a  man  when  he's  drunk  must  be  hang'd  when  he*8 

sober,  88. 
He  that  kills  himself  with  working  most  ht"  buried  under  the 

gallows,  144. 
He  that  kisseth  his  wife  in  the  market-place,  shall  have  enough 

to  teach  him,  108. 
He  that  knows  when  to  speak,  knows  too  when  to  be  silent. 

Archimedes. 
He  that  knows  least  commonly  presumes  most. 
He  that  knows  little  soon  repeats  it,  104. 
He  that  knows  not  how  to  hold  his  tongue,  knows  not  how  to 

talk. 
He  that  labours  and  thrives  spins  gold,  12. 
He  that  laughs  at  his  ain  joke  spoils  the  sport  o't,  237. 
He  that  laughs  alone  vnll  be  sport  in  company. 
He  that  leaves  certainty,  and  trusts  to  chance,  when  fools  pipe 

he  may  dance,  77. 
He  that  leaves  the  highway  for  a  short  cut  commonly  goes 

about. 
He  that  lends  his  pat  may  seethe  his  kail  in  his  loof,  237. 
He  that  lets  his  fish  escape,  may  cast  his  net  often,  yet  never 

catch  it  again. 
He  that  lets  his  horse  drink  at  every  lake,  and  his  wife  go  to 

every  wake,  shall  never  be  without  a  whore  and  a  jade^ 

22. 
He  that  licks  honey  from  a  nettle  pays  too  dear  for  it,  11. 
JEe  that  hes  down  with  the  dogs  must  rise  with  the  flcaSj,  87. 
Hie  that  lieth  upon  l\i«  ^o^^oiid  can  fall  no  lower. 
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He  that  lippens  to  boden  ploughs,  his  land  will  lie  ley,  238. 
He  that  listens  for  what  people  say  of  him  shall  nerer  have 

peace. 
He  that  lives  a  knaye  will  hardly  die  an  honest  man,  13. 
He  that  lives  long  suffers  much. 

He  that  lives  not  well  one  year,  sorrows  for  it  seven,  13. 
He  that  Kves  on  hope  has  but  a  slender  diet,  237. 
He  that  lives  with  the  muses  shall  die  in  the  straw. 
He  that  liveth  in  hope  danceth  without  a  fiddle,  11. 
He  that  looks  for  a  requital,  serves  himself,  not  me. 
He  that  looks  na  ere  he  loup  will  fa*  ere  he  vdt  o'  himsel,  239. 
He  that  looks  to  freets,  freets  follow  him,  238. 
He  that  looks  too  nicely  into  things  never  lives  easy. 
He  that  loseth  his  wife  and  sixpence  hath  lost  a  tester,  43. 
He  that  loseth  his  mie  and  a  bulbing  hath  a  great  loss  of  a 

farthing,  43. 
He  that  loves  noise  mast  buy  a  pig,  1 19. 
He  that  loves  glass  without  a  G,  take  away  L,  and  that  is  he,  42. 
He  that  makes  a  good  war  makes  a  good  peace,  21. 
He  that  makes  a  question  where  there  is  no  doubt,  must  make 

an  answer  where  there  is  no  reason. 
He  that  makes  himself  an  ass,  must  not  take  it  ill  if  men  ride 

him. 
He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep  shall  be  eaten  by  the  wolf,  131. 
He  that  makes  his  bed  ill  lies  thereon,  2. 
He  that  makes  one  basket  may  make  a  hundred. 
He  that  makes  the  shoe  can't  tan  the  leather. 
He  that  maketh  a  fire  of  straw  hath  much  smoke,  and  but 

little  warmth. 
He  that  marries  a  daw  eats  meikle  dirt,  239. 
He  that  marries  a  widow  and  three  children  marries  fout 

thieves,  45. 
He  that  marries  ere  he  be  wise,  will  die  ere  he  thrive,  239. 
He  that  marrieth  for  wealth  sells  his  liberty,  14. 
He  that  may  na  as  he  wa*d,  maun  do  as  he  may,  238. 
He  that  measureth  oil,  shall  anoint  his  fingers,  120. 
He  that  mindeth  not  his  own  business  shall  never  be  trusted 

with  mine. 
He  that  nothing  questioneth  nothing  learneth. 
He  that  overcomes  his  passions  overcomes  his  greatest  enemiea. 
He  that  overfeeds  his  senses  feasteth  his  enemiea. 


3^2  JL  complei:e  at^uabet  of  pboyibbs. 

He  that  passeth  a  judgment  as  he  runs,  overtaketh  repentanca. 

He  that  passeth  a  winter's  day  escapes  an  enemy,  143. 

He  that  payeth  before  hand  snail  hare  his  work  ill  done* 

He  that  pays  last  nerer  pays  twice,  123. 

He  that  pitieth  another  remembereth  himself,  16. 

He  that  plants  trees  loves  others  besides  himself. 

He  that  plays  more  than  he  sees,  forfeits  his  eyes  to  the  kinffp 

125. 
He  that  praiseth  bestows  a  faTOor,  he  that  detracts  commits  a 

robbery. 
He  that  praiseth  pubHcly  will  slander  priyately. 
He  that  preacheth  up  war,  when  it  might  well  be  aToided,  ia 

the  devil's  chaplain,  21. 
He  that  prepares  for  ill,  gives  the  blow  a  meeting,  and  breaks 

its  stroke. 
He  that  promises  too  much  means  nothing. 
He  that  protects  an  ill  man  may  live  to  repent  it. 
He  that  pryeth  into  the  clouds  may  be  struck  with  a  thunder* 

bolt,  126. 
He  that  puts  on  a  public  gown  must  put  off  a  prirate  penoii* 
He  that  reckoneth  before  his  host  must  reckon  again,  127* 
He  that  regardeth  not  his  reputation  despiseth  virtue. 
He  that  regards  not  a  penny  will  lavish  a  pound. 
He  that  refuseth  praise  the  first  time  does  it  because  he  would 

have  it  the  second. 
He  that  thinks  too  much  of  his  virtues,  bids  others  think  of 

his  vices. 
He  that  repents  of  a  fault  upon  right  grounds,  is  almost  in- 
nocent. 
He  that  requites  a  benefit  pays  a  great  debt 
He  that  resolves  to  deal  with  none  but  honest  men,  must  leave 

off  dealing. 
He  that  returns  a  good  for  evil  obtains  the  victory. 
He  that  rewards  flattery,  begs  it. 

He  that  rides  ere  he  be  ready  wants  some  o'  his  gear,  2-11. 
He  that  runs  fast  will  not  run  long. 
He  that  runs  fastest  gets  most  ground,  129. 
He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring,  129. 
He  that  runs  in  the  dark  may  well  stumble,  15. 
He  that  runs  out  by  extravaga:icy,  must  retrieve  by  pandmony« 
He  that  saveth  his  d\v\wei  m\L  Wve  the  more  for  supper«  85. 
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He  that  scattereth  thorns  must  not  go  barefoot,  20. 

He  that  scoffs  at  the  crooked  had  need  go  very  upright  liiiu- 

self. 
He  that  seeks  a*  opinions,  comes  ill  speed,  238. 
He  that  seeks  danger  perisheth  therein  unpitied 
He  that  seeks  mots,  gets  mots,  238. 
He  that  seeks  to  beguile  is  overtaken  in  his  will. 
He  that  seeks  trouble  it  were  a  pity  he  should  miss  it.    Scotch. 
He  that  serves  everybody  is  paid  by  nobody. 
He  that  serves  the  public  obliges  nobody.     Ital. 
He  that  serves  well  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  his  wages. 
He  that  sets  his  net  betimes,  may  expect  a  fuller  draught  thaH 

he  that  fishes  later. 
He  that  shames  let  him  be  shent,  239. 
He  that  sharply  chides  is  the  most  ready  to  pardon. 
He  that  sheweth  his  wealth  to  a  thief  is  the  cause  of  his  own 

pillage. 
He  that  shews  a  passion,  tells  his  enemy  where  he  may  hit 

him. 
He  that  shews  his  purse,  longs  to  be  rid  of  it,  127,  238. 
He  that  shippeth  the  devil  must  make  the  best  of  him,  85. 
He  that  shoots  always  right  forfeits  his  arrow,  268. 
He  that  sings  on  Friday  shall  weep  on  Sunday,  19. 
He  that  sits  to  work  in  the  market-place  shall  have  many 

teachers. 
He  that  slays  shall  be  slain,  239. 
He  that  snites  his  nose,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits  his  face  to  the 

king,  63. 
He  that  sows  in  the  highway  tires  his  oxen,  and  loseth  his  com. 
He  that  sows  iniquity  shall  reap  sorrow. 
He  that  sows  thistles  shall  reap  prickles. 
He  that  sprgres  the  bad  injures  the  good. 
He  that  spares  when  he  is  young,  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 
He  that  speaks  ill  of  his  wife  dishonoureth  himself. 
He  that  speaks  lavishly,  shall  hear  as  knavishly,  133. 
He  that  speaks  me  fair  and  loves  me  not.  Til  speak  him  fail 

and  trust  him  not,  19. 
He  that  speaks,  tows ;  he  that  hears,  reaps,  19. 
He  that  speaks  the  things  he  should  na,  hears  the  things  he 

wa'd  na,  238. 
He  that  speaks  without  care^  shall  remember  with  borow. 
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He  that  spends  his  gear  on  a  whdrei  has  haith  shame  an'  akaith 

298. 
He  that  spends  without  regard  shall  want  without  pity. 
He  that  stays  in  the  valley  shall  never  get  over  the  hill,  139. 
He  that  steals  can  hide. 

He  that  strikes  my  dog,  would  strike  me  if  he  dunt. 
He  that  strikes  with  his  tongue  must  ward  with  his  head,  21. 
He  that  strikes  with  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  with  the  scab* 

bard,  135. 
He  that  stumbles,  and  falls  not  quite,  gains  a  step. 
He  that  sups  upon  salad  goes  not  to  bed  fasting. 
He  that  swallowed  a  gudgeon,  53. 
He  that  sweareth  falsely,  denieth  God. 
He  that  takes  no  care  of  himself  must  not  expect  it  from 

others. 
He  that  takes  not  up  a  pin  slights  his  wife,  16. 
He  that  takes  pet  at  a  feast  loses  it  all. 
He  that  takes  the  devil  into  his  boat  must  carry  him  over  the 

sound,  85. 
He  that  takes  too  great  a  leap  falls  into  the  ditch. 
He  that  taks  a*  his  gear  frae  himsel'  and  gies  to  his  bairns,  it 

were  weel  waird  to  tak  a  mell  an'  knock  out  his  hames, 

240. 
He  that  talks  to  himself,  talks  to  a  fool,  237. 
He  that  teaches  himself  has  a  fool  for  his  master,  238. 
He  that  tells  a  lie  buffeteth  himself. 
He  that  tells  his  wife  news,  is  but  lately  married,  44. 
He  that  thatches  his  house  with  t — d  shall  have  more  teachers 

than  reachers,  136. 
He  that  the  devil  drives  feels  no  lead  at  his  heels. 
He  that  thinks  himself  a  cuckold  carries  live  coals  in  his  heart. 
He  that  thinks  his  business  below  him,  will  always  be  above 

his  business. 
He  that  tholes  overcomes,  239. 
He  that  ties  up  another  man's  dog  shall  have  nothing  left  but 

the  line. 
He  that  travels  far  knows  much,  137. 
He  that  trusteth  to  the  world  is  sure  to  be  deceived. 
He  that  trusts  to  borrowed  ploughs  will  have  his  land  lis 

fallow. 
He  that  twa  huirdB  \a  iVAe  \a  ^<&t  the  third,  239. 
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fie  Uiat  TV  ad  eat  the  kernel  maun  crack  the  nut,  238. 

He  that  waits  for  dead  mea's  shoes  may  go  long  enough  btrt" 

foot,  84. 
He  that  waits  upon  another's  trencher,  makes  many  a  little 

dinner,  2]. 
lie  that  walketh  with  the  virtuous  is  one  of  them. 
I  le  that  wants  health  wants  everything.     Fr. 
He  that  wants  hope  is  the  poorest  man  alive. 
He  that  wants  money  is  accounted  among  those  that  want  wit. 
He  that  was  bom  under  a  three-half-penny  planet  sliall  never 

be  worth  two-pence,  73. 
He  that  wears  black,  must  bane  a  brush  at  his  back,  72 
He  that  weighs  the  wind  must  have  a  steady  hand* 
He  that  will  conquer  must  fight. 
He  that  will  deceive  the  fox  must  rise  betimes,  8. 
He  that  will  enter  Paradise  must  come  with  a  right  key,  US, 
He  that  will  have  no  trouble  in  this  world  must  not  bo  bom 

in  it. 
He  that  will  have  the  kernel  must  crack  the  sliell,  89* 
He  that  will  make  a  door  of  gold  most  knock  in  a  nail 

every  day. 
He  that  will  meddle  with  all  things  may  go  shoe  the  %m\\\\^tk, 

115. 
He  that  will  not  go  over  the  stile  most  be  thrnst  through  ili« 

gate,  134. 
He  t^Eit  will  not  bear  the  itch  must  endure  the  smart,  107. 
He  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped,  .0. 
He  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  hb  own  dame,  must  be  ruli'd  by 

his  stepdame,  84. 
He  that  will  not  be  saved  needs  no  sermon,  1 7. 
He  that  will  not  look  before  him  must  look  behind  liirn.  (laMp, 
He  that  will  not  sail  till  all  dangers  are  over,  must  never  put 

to  sea,  129. 
He  that  will  not  sail  till  he  have  a  full  fair  wind  will  lose  many 

a  voyage. 
He  that  will  not  stoop  for  a  pin  shall  never  bo  worth  a  polntt 

124  239. 
He  that  will  not  suffer  evil  must  never  think  of  preferment. 
He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  wills  sliall  have  uay^ 

142,  239. 
He  that  will  outwit  the  fox  must  rise  betimes. 
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He  that  will  sell  lawn  miMt  learn  to  fold  it,  109. 

He  that  will  steal  a  pin  will  steal  a  better  thing,  134. 

He  that  will  steal  an  egg  will  steal  an  ox,  134. 

He  that  will  thrive,  must  rise  at  five ;  he  that  hath  thiireik,  vuqf 

lie  till  seven,  137. 
He  that  winketh  with  one  eye  and  seeth  with  the  other,  I 

would  not  trnst  him,  though  he  were  my  brother,  9!. 
He  that  winna  read  mother-head  shall  hear  step-mother  head^ 

238. 
He  that  winna  thole  maun  flit  mony  a  hole,  238. 
He  that  winna  when  he  may,  shanna  when  he  wa'd,  142, 239. 
He  that  woos  a  maid,  must  seldom  come  in  her  sight,  but  he 

that  woos  a  widow  must  woo  her  day  and  night,  43. 
He  that  woos  a  maid  must  feign,  lie,  and  flatter,  but  he  that 

woos  a  widow,  must  down  with  his  breeches  and  at  her,  43. 
He  that  worketh  wickedness  by  another  is  wicked  himself. 
He  that  works  journey-work  with  the  devil,  shall  never  vmnt 

work. 
He  that  would  an  old  wife  wed,  must  eat  an  apple  before  he 

goes  to  bed,  42. 
He  that  would  be  a  head  let  him  be  a  bridge,  269. 
He  that  would  be  well  served  must  know  when  to  dimnge 

his  servants. 
He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold 

or  drive. 
He  that  would  do  no  ill,  must  do  all  good,  or  tit  still. 
He  that  would  eat  a  butter'd  faggot,  let  him  go  to  North- 
ampton, 217. 
He  that  would  eat  a  good  dinner,  let  him  eat  a  good  breakout, 

85. 
He  that  would  England  win,  must  with  Ireland  first  begin. 
He  that  would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  first  that  he  is  mad,  86. 
He  that  would  have  a  bad  morning  may  walk  out  in  a  fog  after 

a  frost, 
lie  that  would  have  good  luck  in  horses,  must  kiss  the  par- 
son's ^fe,  62. 
He  that  would  have  the  fruit  must  climb  the  tree. 
He  that  would  know  what  shall  be,  must  consider  what  hath 

been. 
He  that  would  learn  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea,  1 25. 
He  that  would  live  ioT  a^«,  ta\]i%t  eat  sage  in  May,  27, 
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He  tnai  would  live  in  peace  and  rest,  must  hear,  and  see,  and 

say  the  best,  123. 
He  that  would  please  all,  and  himself  too,  undertakes  what 

he  cannot  do,  125. 
He  that  would  rightly  understand  a  man,  must  read  his  whole 

story. 
He  that  would  take  a  Lancashire  man  at  any  time  or  tide, 

must  bait  his  hook  with  a  good  egg  pie,  or  an  apple  with 

a  red  side,  209. 
He  that  would  the  daughter  win,  must  with  the  mother  first 

begin,  43. 
He  that  would  thrive  by  law  must  see  his  enemy's  counsel  as 

well  as  his  own. 
He  that  would  thrive  must  ask  leave  of  his  wife. 
He  that  wrestles  with  a  t — d  is  sure  to  be  bes — t,  whether  he 

fall  over  or  under,  145. 
He  that's  afraid  of  every  nettle  must  not  piss  in  the  grass,  66. 
He  that's  afraid  of  leaves  must  not  come  in  a  wood,  66, 
He  that's  afraid  of  the  wagging  of  feathers,  must  keep  from 

among  wild  fowl,  66. 
He  that's  afraid  of  wounds  must  not  come  nigh  a  battle,  66. 
He  that's  afraid  to  do  good  would  do  ill  if  he  durst. 
He  that's  always  shooting,  must  sometimes  hit. 
He  that's  angry  without  a  cause  must   be  pleased  without 

amends. 
He  that's  carried  down  the  stream  needs  not  row. 
He  that's  cheated  tv^ce  by  the  same  man  is  an  accomplice  with 

the  cheater. 
He  that's  down,  down  with  him,  cries  the  world,  87. 
He  that's  full,  takes  no  care  for  him  that's  fasting. 
He  that's  ill  to  himself  vnll  be  good  to  nobody,  237. 
He  that's  manned  v^th  boys,  and  horsed  with  colts,  shall  have 

his  meat  eaten,  and  his  work  undone,  114, 
He  that's  needy  when  he's  married,  shall  be  rich  when  he  is 

buried,  42. 
He  that's  not  handsome  at  twenty,  strone  at  thirty,  wise  at 

forty,  rich  at  fifty,  will  never  be  handisome,  strong,  wise, 

or  rich. 
He  that's  sick  of  a  fever  lurden,  must  be  cured  by  the  haael 

gelding,  113. 
He  thinks  evei7  bush  a  boggard,  152. 
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He  thinks  himself  wondroos  fine,  49. 

He  thinks  himsel  meikle  mice  dirt,  241. 

He  thinks  himsel  nae  page's  peer,  241. 

He  thinks  his  fart  as  sweet  as  musk,  159. 

He  thinks  his  penny  good  silver,  174. 

He  thought  to  have  turned  iron  into  gold,  and  he  turned  gold 

into  iron. 
He  threatens  many  that  is  injurious  to  one* 
He  tint  ne'er  a  cow  that  grat  for  a  needle,  240. 
He  toils  hke  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  who  roasts  meat  for  other 

people's  eating,  63. 
He  toucheth  it  as  warily  as  a  cat  doth  a  coal  of  fire. 
He  to  whom  Ood  ^ve  no  sons,  the  devil  gives  nephews.    Spurn. 
He  travelled  with  Munchausen. 
He  useth  the  rake  more  than  the  fork. 
He  wa'd  fain  be  forward,  if  he  wist  how,  241. 
He  wad  gar  a  man  trow  that  the  moon  is  made  o'  g^reen  cheese, 

or  that  the  cat  took  the  heron,  241. 
He  wa'd  na  gie  ae  inch  o'  his  will  for  a  span  o'  his  thrift,  241. 
He  wa'd  need  a  hale  pow  that  ca's  his  neeghbour  nitty  pow, 

239. 
He  wa'd  rake  hell  for  a  bodie,  240. 
He  wags  a  wand  i'  the  water,  241. 
He  wants  nothing  now,  but  the  itch,  to  scratch. 
He  was  born  at  Little  Wittham,  211 . 
He  was  born  in  a  mill ;  t.  e.  he's  deaf,  56. 
He  was  born  in  August,  240. 
He  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
He  was  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  214. 
He  was  christened  with  pump  water,  58. 
He  was  hanged  that  left  his  drink  behind,  6,  52. 
He  was  lapped  in  his  mother's  smock,  168. 
He  was  scarce  of  news,  who  told  that  his  father  was  hanged, 

239. 
He  was  slain  that  had  warning,  not  he  that  took  it,  267. 
He  was  the  bee  that  made  the  honey,  238. 
He  washes  his  sheep  with  scalding  water,  65. 
He  washes  the  Ethiopian,  65. 
He  wats  na  whilk  end  o'  bim's  uppermost,  23S« 
He  wears  the  bull's  feather,  50. 
He  wears  short  \ioae,  ^Ali. 
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He  TfeBTB  the  horns. 

He  who  avoids  the  temptation  avoids  the  sin.   Span, 

He  who  beggeth  for  others  is  contriving  for  himself. 

He  who  buys  and  sells  does  not  miss  what  he  spends. 

He  who  cannot  counterfeit  a  friend,  can  never  be  a  dangerom 

enemy. 
He  who  commences  many  things,  finishes  bat  few.    Ital, 
He  who  conceals  an  useful  truth,  is  equally  guilty  with  tho 

propagator  of  an  injurious  falsehood.     Augustim, 
He  who  converses  vnth  nobody,  is  either  a  brute  or  an  angel. 
He  who  deals  vdth  a  blockhead  will  have  need  of  much  brains. 

Span. 
He  who  depends  on  another,  dines  ill  and  sups  worse. 
He  who  desireth  to  sleep  soundly,  let  him  buy  the  bed  of  a 

bankrupt,  19. 
He  who  despises  his  ovm  life  is  master  of  that  of  others,  ItaU 
He  who  dies  of  threats  must  be  rung  to  church  by  farts,  20. 
He  who  does  not  honour  his  wife  dishonours  himself.     Span. 
He  who  does  not  kill  hogs  vdll  not  get  black  puddings.  Span. 
He  who  doth  not  rise  early  never  does  a  good  day's  work. 
He  who  doth  his  own  business,  defileth  not  his  fingers.     Itah 
He  who  doth  the  injury  never  forgives  the  injured  man. 
He  who  eats  the  meat,  let  him  pick  the  bone.     Span, 
He  who  fasteth  and  doeth  no  good,  saveth  his  bread,  but  loseth 

his  soul. 
He  who  fears  death  has  already  lost  the  life  he  covets.     Cato. 
He  who  fears  his  servants  is  less  than  a  servant.  Fullim  Syirus. 
He  who  findeth  fault  meaneth  to  buy. 
He  who  follows  his  own  advice  must  take  the  consequences. 

Span, 
He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who  keeps  doth  more. 
He  who  gives  fair  words  feeds  you  with  an  empty  spoon. 
He  who  gives  to  the  public  gives  to  no  one.     Span. 
He  who  greases  his  wheels  helps  his  oxen. 
He  who  has  an  art,  has  everywhere  a  part.     Itah 
He  who  has  but  one  coat  cannot  lend  it.     Spaiu 
He  who  has  no  shame  has  no  conscience.     Span. 
He  who  has  not  bread  to  spare  should  not  keep  a  dog.    Spanu 
He  who  hath  a  trade  hath  a  share  everywhere. 
He  who  hath  an  ill  cause  let  him  sell  it  cheap. 
He  who  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged. 
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He  who  hath  bitter  in  his  breast  spits  not  sweet. 

He  who  hath  bat  one  hog,  makes  him  fat ;  and  he  who  hath 
bat  one  son  makes  him  a  fool,  \b. 

He  who  hath  done  ill  once  will  do  it  again. 

He  who  hath  good  health  is  young ;  and  he  is  rich  who  owes  no- 
thing. 

He  who  hath  much  pease  may  put  the  more  in  the  pot^  16. 

He  who  hath  no  ill-fortane,  is  cloyed  with  good,  8. 

I  le  who  iutrigaes  with  a  married  woman  has  his  life  in  pledge. 
Span, 

He  who  is  a  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another  man's  pnrse,  lO.- 

He  who  is  aboat  to  marry  should  consider  how  it  is  with  hie 
neighbours. 

Hi"  who  is  ashamed  of  his  calling,  erer  liveth  shamefully  in  it. 

He  who  is  bom  a  fool  is  never  cured. 

He  who  is  the  offender,  is  never  the  forgiver. 

lie  who  is  wanting  but  to  one  friend,  loseth  a  great  many  by 
it,  15. 

He  who  is  well  and  seeks  ill,  if  it  comes  God  help  him.  'J^an. 

He  who  killeth  a  lion  when  absent,  feareth  a  mouse  when  pre- 
sent. 

He  who  knows  himself  best  esteems  himself  least. 

He  who  knows  nothing  is  confident  in  everything. 

He  who  laugheth  too  much,  hath  the  nature  of  a  fool ;  he  that 
laugheth  not  at  all,  hath  the  nature  of  an  old  cat. 

He  who  lies  long  in  bed  his  estate  feels  it,  2. 

He  who  lives  after  nature,  shall  never  be  poor ;  after  opinion, 
shall  never  be  rich.     Seneca, 

He  who  loses  money,  loses  much  ;  he  who  loses  a  friend,  loses 
more  ;  but  he  who  loses  his  spirits,  loses  all.     S^n, 

He  whr  loseth  a  whore  is  a  great  gainer,  45. 

He  who  makes  an  idol  of  his  interest  makes  a  martyr  of  his 
integrity. 

He  who  marries  a  widow  will  often  have  a  dead  man's  head 
thrown  in  his  dish,  14. 

He  who  marrieth  does  well,  but  he  who  marrieth  not,  better,  48. 

He  who  more  than  he  is  worth  doth  spend,  e'en  makes  a  ropt> 
his  life  to  end,  19. 

He  who  never  was  sick,  dies  the  first  fit. 

He  who  once  a  good  name  gets,  may  piss  a  bed«  and  say  be 
sweats^  14. 
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He  who  once  hits  will  he  ever  shooting. 

He  who  oweth  is  aU  in  the  wrong,  16. 

He  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may  see  what  will  vex  hiiu. 

He  who  plants  a  walnut-tree,  expects  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit. 

He  who  promises  runs  in  deht,  1 7. 

He  who  repeats  the  ill  he  hears  of  another  is  the  true  slanderer, 

•     271. 
He  who  revealeth  his  secret,  maketh  himself  a  slave,  1 7 
He  who  rides  behind  another  does  not  travel  when  he  pleases. 

Span. 
He  who  says  what  he  likes,  hears  what  he  does  not  like.  Span^ 
He  who  serves  the  pubUc  hath  but  a  scurvy  master. 
He  who  shares  has  the  worst  share.     Span. 
He  who  shareth  honey  with  the  bear,  hath  the  least  part  of  it. 
He  who  sows  brambles  must  not  go  barefoot.     Span. 
He  who  sows  his  land  trusts  in  God,  40. 
He  who  sows  thorns  will  never  reap  grapes,  271. 
He  who  spends  more  than  he  should,  shall  not  have  to  spend 

when  he  would,  19. 
He  who  stumbles  twice  over  one  stone,  deserves  to  break  his 

shins.     Span. 
He  who  swells  in  prosperity  will  shrink  in  adversity. 
He  who  thinks  he  knows  the  most  knows  the  least.     ItaL 
He  who  threateneth,  hunteth  after  a  revenge. 
He  who  trusteth  not,  is  not  deceived. 

He  who  trusts  all  things  to  chance,  makes  a  lottery  of  his  life. 
He  who  wants  content,  can't  find  an  easy  chair. 
He  who  will  be  his  own  master,  often  hath  a  fool  for  his 

scholar. 
He  who  will  have  no  judge  but  himself,  condemns  himself. 
He  who  will  stop  every  man's  mouth,  must  have  a  great  deal  of 

meal. 
He  who  works  in  the  market  place  has  many  teachers.    Span* 
He  who  would  catch  fish  must  not  mind  getting  wet.     Span. 
He  who  would  have  a  hare  for  breakfast,  must  hunt  over  night, 

10. 
He  who  would  reap  well  must  sow  well. 
He  whose  father  is  judge  goes  safe  to  his  trial. 
He  will  gae  to  hell  for  the  house  profit,  234. 
He  will  gar  a  deaf  man  hear,  240. 
Ue  will  get  credit  o'  a  house  fa'  o'  unbor'd  mill-stanes,  241. 

X>  D 
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He  will  have  a  finger  in  every  pie. 

He  will  ill  catch  a  bird  flying,  that  cannot  keep  hia  own  in  m 

cage. 
He  will  never  get  to  heaven  that  desires  to  go  thither  aloue. 
He  will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 
He  will  see  daylight  through  a  little  hole,  240. 
He  will  shoot  higher  that  shoots  at  th^  moon,  than  he  that 

shoots  at  a  dunghill,  though  he  misa  the  mark. 
He  winna  send  you  away  wi'  a  sair  heart,  238. 
He  woos  for  cake  an'  poding,  238. 
He  would  be  quarter-master  at  home  if  his  wife  would  let  him, 

175. 
He  would  fain  fly,  but  wants  feathers. 
He  would  flay  a  flint,  64,  160. 
He  would  gang  a  mile  to  flit  a  sow,  239. 
He  would  get  money  in  a  desert,  161. 
He  would  live  as  long  as  old  Rosse  of  Pottem,  who  lived  tiQ 

all  the  world  was  weary  of  him,  58. 
He  would  live  even  in  a  gravel  pit,  53. 

He  would  not  lend  his  knife,  no,  not  to  the  devil,  to  at^  him- 
self, 12. 
He  wounded  a  dead  man  to  the  heart 
He  wrongs  not  an  old  man  who  steals  his  supper  from  hu% 

15,  31. 
He*d  skin  a  louse,  and  send  the  hide  to  market,  271* 
He*ll  as  soon  eat  sand  as  do  a  good  turn. 
He'll  bear  away  the  bell. 

He'll  bear  it  away,  if  it  be  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy,  70. 
He'll  bring  buckle  and  thong  together,  151. 
He'll  dance  to  nothing  but  his  own  pipe. 
He'll  do  justice,  right  or  wrong,  54. 
He'll  dress  an  egg  and  give  the  offal  to  the  poor,  64. 
He'll  eat  till  he  sweats,  and  work  till  he  freeies. 
He'll  find  money  for  mischief,  when  he  can  find  none  Cor 

corn. 
He'll  find  some  hole  to  creep  out  at,  1*66. 
He'll  gie  yon  the  whistle  o'  your  groat,  237. 
He'll  go  to  law  for  the  wagging  of  a  straw,  168. 
He'll  have  the  last  word  though  he  talk  bilk  for  it,  150. 
f  je'll  have  enough  one  day,  when  his  mouth  is  full  of  moilldp 

l.^ft. 
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He'll  laugh  at  the  wagging  of  a  straw,  55. 

He*ll  make  an  ill  rinner  that  canna  gang,  237* 

He'll  make  nineteen  bits  of  a  bilberry,  150. 

Hell  mend  when  he  grows  better,  like  sour  ale  in  summer. 

He'll  ne'er  do  right,  nor  suffer  wrong. 

He'll  ne'er  get  a  pennyworth  that  is  afraid  to  ask  the  price. 

Hell  ne'er  have  enough  till  his  mouth  is  full  of  mould,  158. 

He'll  neither  do  right,  nor  suffer  wrong,  176. 

He'll  never  dow,  157. 

He'll  not  let  anybody  lie  by  him,  64. 

He'll  not  lose  the  droppings  of  his  nose,  64,  169* 

He'll  not  lose  the  paring  of  his  nails,  169. 

He'll  not  put  off  his  doublet  before  he  goes  to  bed,  157* 

He'll  play  a  small  game  rather  than  stand  out,  174. 

He'll  rather  die  with  thirst,  than  take  the  pains  to  draw  water. 

He'll  soon  be  a  beggar  that  canna  say  na,  237. 

He'll  split  a  hair,  179. 

He'U  swear  the  devil  out  of  hell,  179. 

He'll  swear  a  dagger  out  of  sheath,  179. 

He'll  swear  through  an  inch  board,  179. 

He'll  swear  'till  he's  black  in  the  face,  179. 

He'll  tel't  to  nae  mae  than  he  meets,  237. 

He'll  turn  rather  than  bum,  138. 

He'll  wag  as  the  bush  wags,  237. 

He's  a  fool  that  is  wiser  abroad  than  at  home. 

He's  a  friend  at  a  sneeze,  the  most  you  can  get  of  him  is  a 

God  bless  you. 
He's  a  friend  to  none  that  is  a  friend  to  all. 
He's  a  good  friend  that  speaks  well  of  us  behind  our  backs,  96, 
He's  a  good  man  whom  fortune  makes  better. 
He's  a  hawk  of  the  right  nest,  237. 

He's  a  hot  shot  in  a  mustard-pot  with  his  heels  upright,  62n 
He's  a  little  fellow,  but  every  bit  of  that  little  is  bad. 
He's  a  long-bowman,  64. 
He's  a  man  every  inch  of  him,  56, 

He's  a  man  of  able  mind  that  of  a  foe  can  make  a  friend. 
He's  a  pretty  fellow  of  an  orator  that  makes  panegyric  of 

himself. 
He's  a  puddled  stream  from  a  pure  spring.  . 

He's  a  silly  chiel  that  can  neither  do  nor  say,  237*  < 

He's  a  thief,  for  be  has  taken  a  cup  too  much. 

H  B  3 
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He*8  a  TeWet  true  heart,  6L 

He's  a  wise  man  that  can  wear  poverty  decentlr* 

He*s  a  wise  man  that  leads  passion  by  the  bridle. 

He*8  a  wise  man,  who  can  make  a  fnend  of  a  foe. 

He's  a  wise  man,  who,  when  he's  well  off,  can  keep  so. 

He's  about  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  or  accounts,  &3» 

He's  all  to  pieces,  64. 

He's  an  ill  boy  that  goes  like  a  top,  only  while  he's  whipt. 

He's  an  ill  cook  that  can't  lick  his  own  fingers,  81. 

He's  as  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

He's  as  sharp  as  if  he  liv'd  upon  Tewkesbury  mustard. 

He's  auld  an'  cauld,  an'  ill  to  lie  beside.  237. 

He's  blown  up,  64. 

He's  bom  in  a  good  hour  who  gets  a  good  name. 

He's  com  fed,  154. 

He's  disguised,  63. 

He's  drinking  at  the  harrow  when  he  should  be  driving  bia 

plough,  164. 
He's  dwindled  down  from  a  pot  to  a  pipkin. 
He's  fallen  into  a  cow  t — d,  51. 
He's  free  of  Fumbler's  hdl,  161. 
He's  gane  to  the  dog-drive,  237* 
He's  good  in  carding,  50. 
He's  in  clover,  51. 
He's  in  great  want  of  a  bird  that  vdll  give  a  groat  for  an  owl 

72. 
He's  in  his  better  blue  clothes,  49. 
He's  like  a  bagpipe ;  you  never  hear  him  till  his  belly  is  full, 

193. 
He's  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head,  50. 
He's  like  a  cat ;  fling  him  which  way  you  will,  he'll  light  on 

his  legs,  187. 
He's  like  a  fox,  grey  before  he's  good. 
He's  like  a  rabbit,  fat  and  lean  in  twenty-four  hours,  190. 
He's  like  a  swine,  he'U  never  do  good  while  he  lives,  292. 
He's  like  the  siuget  cat,  better  than  he's  likely,  317« 
He's  metal  to  the  back,  56. 

He's  miserable  indeed  that  must  lock  up  his  miseries. 
He's  my  friend  that  grindeth  at  my  mill,  95. 
He's  my  friend  that  speaks  well  of  me  behind  my  back.  Mm 
He's  na  sae  da£t  &a\ie\ela  oxi,*I\\. 
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He's  not  the  best  carpenter  that  makes  the  most  chips. 

He*s  overshot  in  his  own  bow. 

He's  raddled,  63. 

He*s  sairest  dung  when  his  ain  wand  dings  him,  240. 

He's  80  full  of  himself  that  he  is  quite  empty. 

He's  so  great  a  thief  that  he'll  eyen  steal  die  commandments. 

He's  steel  to  the  back  bone,  179. 

He's  the  gear  that  winna  tndk,  237* 

He's  Tom  Tell-troth,  60. 

He's  true  blue ;  he'll  never  stain,  150. 

He's  up  too  soon,  who's  hanged  ere  noon. 

He's  weel  staikit  there-ben  that  will  neither  borrownorleD,240> 

He's  well  to  live,  63. 

He's  wise  that  knows  when  he's  well  enough,  237* 

He's  won  with  a  feather  and  lost  with  a  straw. 

Health  and  wealth  create  beauty. 

Health  is  better  than  wealth. 

Health  is  great  riches,  102. 

Health  is  not  valued  tiU  sickness  comes. 

Health  without  vrealth  is  half  a  sickness,  10. 

Hear  a*  parties,  239. 

Hear  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Hearts  may  agree,  though  heads  di£fer,  102. 

Heaven  is  mine  if  God  doth  say  Amen,  269. 

Heaven  will  make  amends  for  idl. 

Heaven* without  good  society  cannot  be  heaven. 

Hedgehogs  lodge  among  thorns,  because  they  themselves  are 

prickly. 
Hedges  have  eyes  and  walls  have  ears. 
Heigh  ho !  the  devil  is  dead,  52. 
Held  in  gear  helps  weel,  240. 
HeU  and  chancery  are  always  open. 
Hell  is  broken  loose  with  them,  165. 
Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishes,  but  heaven  is  full  of 

good  works,  10. 
Hell  is  full  of  the  ungrateful. 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  10. 
Hell  is  wherever  heaven  is  not. 

Hell  will  never  have  its  due,  till  it  have  its  hold  of  yoa. 
Help  hands  ;  for  I  have  no  lands,  100. 
Help  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  100,  168. 
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Hcngsten  Down  well  ywrought,  is  worth  London  towu  detf 

ybought,  200. 
Henry  Chick  ne'er  slew  a  man  till  he  came  near  him,  £41* 
Hens  are  ay  free  o'  horse  corn,  238. 
Her  hands  are  on  the  wheel,  but  her  eyes  are  in  the  street. 
Her  pulse  beats  matrimony,  175. 
Her  tongue  steals  away  all  the  time  from  her  hend». 
Here  if  you  beat  a  bush,  it's  odds  but  you,  start  a  thief,  197. 
Here  is  Gerard's  bailiff,  work  or  you  must  die  with  colc^  16  !• 
Here's  a  great  cry,  and  but  little  wool,  aa  the  feUow  uod  when 

he  shear* d  his  hogs,  155. 
Here's  nor  rhyme  nor  reason,  176. 
Here's  talk  of  the  Turk  and  Pope,  but  its  my  next  neighboiir 

that  does  me  the  harm,  119. 
Here's  to  our  friends,  and  hang  up  the  rest  of  our  kindred,  9%. 
Hertfordshire  clubs,  and  clouted  shoon,  205. 
Hertfordshire  hedge-hogs,  205. 
Hertfordshire  kindness,  205. 
Hey !  ninn^  nanny  !  one  fool  makes  many. 
Hickledy  pickledy,  or  one  among  another,  165* 
Hide  nothing  from  thy  minister,  physician,  and  hwystr^  103,  . 
Hiders  are  good  finders. 
High  buildings  have  a  low  foondatioD. 
High-flying  hawks  are  fit  for  princes,  101, 
High  places  have  their  precipices,  102« 
High  regions  are  nerer  without  storms. 
High  ways  and  streets  haye  not  all  the  thief es;  dbopshftft  tin 

for  one. 
High  winds  blow  on  high  hiUs,  105. 
His  auld  brass  will  buy  a  new  pan,  238* 
His  back  is  broad  enough  to  bear  jests,  148* 
His  bark  is  war  nor  his  bite,  238. 
His  bashful  mind  hinders  his  good  intent,  49* 
His  belly  cries  cupboard,  155. 
His  brain  is  not  big  enough  for  bis  flknlL 
His  brains  are  addled,  151. 
His  brains  crow,  151. 

His  brains  want  no  barm  to  make  them  wntk^  lAk 
His  bread  is  buttered  on  both  sides,  152. 
Hia  breech  makes  buttons,  151. 
is  calves  are  i^oue  &c(^\i\A  \scAsa«  15JL 
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His  candle  burns  within  the  socket,  1 52. 

His  clothes  are  worth  pounds,  but  his  wit  is  dear  at  a  groat. 

His  cockloft  is  unfurnished,  154. 

His  cow  hath  calved,  or  sow  pigged,  52. 

His  e'ening  sang  and  his  morning  sang  are  naboth  alike,  242 

His  eye  is  bigger  than  his  belly. 

His  eyes  are  like  two  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket,  270. 

His  fingers  are  lime  twigs,  160. 

His  hair  grows  through  his  hood,  53,  242. 

His  hand  is  i'  the  creel,  243. 

His  head  is  fu'  o'  bees,  243. 

His  heart  is  in  his  hose,  165, 241. 

His  house  stands  on  my  lady's  ground,  55. 

His  learning  overbalanceth  his  brain,  and  «o  is  a  burthen. 

Hk  lungs  are  very  sensible,  for  everything  makes  them  laugh 

His  milk  boil'd  over,  171. 

His  mill  will  go  with  ail  winds. 

His  money  comes  from  him  Uke  drops  of  blood,  64. 

His  nose  will  abide  no  jests,  56. 

His  promises  are  lighter  than  the  breath  that  utters  them. 

His  purse  and  his  p«date  are  ill  met. 

His  purse  is  made  of  toad's  skin,  64. 

His  room's  better  than  his  company,  238. 

His  shoes  are  made  of  running  leather,  176. 

His  tail  will  catch  the  chin  cough,  60. 

His  tongue  goes  always  of  errands,  but  nev^  speeds. 

His  tongue  is  as  cloven  as  the  devil's  foot. 

His  tongue  is  no  slander,  180. 

His  tongue  runs  on  wheels,  or  at  random,  180. 

His  tongue's  na  in  his  pouch,  238. 

His  wind  shaks  na  com,  241. 

His  wit  got  wings  and  would  have  flown,  bat  poverty  still  kepi 

him  down. 
Hit  or  miss  for  a  cow  heel,  54. 
Hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Hobson's  choice,  165. 
Hoist  your  sail  when  the  wind  is  fair. 
Hold  a  candle  to  the  devil. 
Hold  fast  is  the  first  point  in  hawking 
Hold  him  to  it  buckle  and  thong,  54* 
Hold  or  cut  cod-piece  point,  54. 
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Hold  the  dish  while  I  shed  my  pottage,  156. 

Hold  up  your  dagger  hand,  63. 

Hold  your  hands  off  other  folks'  bairns,  till  you  get  tome  of 

your  own.     Scotch. 
Hold  your  tongue,  husband,  let  me  talk  that  haye  all  the  wi^ 

61. 
Holding  an  eel  too  fast  is  the  way  to  let  it  escape. 
Home  is  home,  be  it  nerer  so  homely,  103,  240. 
Honest  as  the  cat  when  the  meat  is  out  of  reach. 
Honest  men  and  knaves  may  possibly  wear  the  same  doth. 
Honest  men  are  soon  bound,  but  you  can  never  bind  a  knavaw 
Honest  men  fear  neither  the  light  nor  the  dark. 
Honest  men  marry  soon,  wise  men  not  at  all,  14. 
Honest  men  never  have  the  love  of  a  rogue. 
Honest  men's  words  are  as  good  as  their  bonds,  lU2ib 
Honest  millers  have  golden  thumbs. 
Honesty  and  plain  dealing  put  knavery  oat  of  the  bias. 
Honesty  is  nae  pride,  240. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Honesty  may  be  dear  bought,  but  can  never  be  a  de«r  pennys. 

worth. 
Honey  in  the  mouth  saves  the  purse.    Itdl* 
Honey  is  sweet,  but  the  bee  stings,  1 1 . 
Honey  is  too  good  for  a  bear. 

Honour  a  physician  before  thou  hast  need  of  himj  279. 
Honour  and  ease  are  seldom  bedfellows,  11. 
Honour  and  profit  will  not  keep  in  one  sack. 
Honour  buys  no  beef  in  the  market. 
Honours  change  manners,  103. 
Hooly  an'  fair  gangs  far  in  a  day,  238. 
Hooly  an'  fairly  men  ride  far  journeys,  239. 
Hope  is  a  good  breakfast  but  a  bad  supper,  11»  10iS» 
Hope  is  a  lover*s  staff. 
Hope  is  a  waking  man's  dream.    P/«Pfy. 
Hope  is  as  cheap  as  despair. 
Hope  is  grief's  best  music. 
Hope  long  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 
Hope  well  and  have  well,  quoth  Hickwell,  lOS. 
Hopes  and  fears  chequer  human  life. 
Hopes  delayed  hang  the  heart  upon  tenterhooks,  10«, 
Hopes  of  pardon  mewd.  xiO\.>\k\]X  ^^yeourage  criminals. 
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Honis  and  grey  hairs  do  not  come  by  years,  104. 

Hot  love  is  soon  cold,  41. 

Hot  men  harbour  no  malice,  105. 

Hot  sup,  hot  swallow,  105. 

Hours  of  pleasure  are  short. 

How  can  the  cat  help  it  if  the  maid  be  a  fool?  76. 

How  can  the  foal  amble  when  the  horse  and  mare  trot  7  94. 

How  doth  your  wither  go  you  ?  t,  e,  your  wife,  61. 

How  do  you  after  your  oysters,  57* 

How  happy  is  he,  that  owes  nothing  but  to  himself. 

How  many  things  hath  he  to  repent  of  that  lives  long. 

However  wretched  a  fellow  mortal  may  be,  he  is  still  a  member 

of  our  common  species.     Seneca, 
Human  blood  is  all  of  one  colour. 

Human  inventions  are  no  essential  parts  of  divine  worship. 
Human  laws  reach  not  thoughts. 
Humility  often  gains  more  than  pride.     Ital. 
Hunger  and  cold  deliver  a  man  up  to  his  enemy,  106. 
Hunger  and  thirst  scarcely  kill  any,  but  gluttony  and  drink 

kill  a  great  many. 
Hunger  fetches  the  wolf  out  of  the  woods. 
Hunger  finds  no  fault  with  the  cookery. 
Hunger  is  gude  kitchen  meat,  238. 
Hunger  is  hard  in  a  hale  maw,  240. 
Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  105. 
Hunger  makes  raw  beans  relish  well,  105. 
Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  105. 
Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  or  any  thing,  except 

Suffolk  cheese,  221. 
Hungry  dogs  are  biyth  o'  bursten  pudings,  238. 
Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings,  87. 
Hungry  flies  bite  sore,  135. 
Hungry  horses  make  a  clean  manger,  105. 
Hungry  men  think  the  cook  lazy. 
Hungry  stewards  wear  mony  shoon,  238. 
Hunting,  hawking,  and  love,  for  one  joy  have  a  hundred  griefs, 

240. 
Husband,  don't  believe  what  you  see,  but  what  I  tell  you. 
Husbands  are  in  heaven,  whose  wives  chide  not,  11. 
Hypocritical  honesty  goes  upon  stilts. 
Hypocritical  piety  is  double  iniquity. 
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am  a  fool,  I  lore  anythiug  that  is  good,  162. 

am  loth  to  change  my  miU,  169. 

am  not  the  first  and  shall  not  be  the  last,  54. 

am  talking  of  hay,  and  you  of  horse  befUM. 

am  very  wheamow  (t.  e.  nimble),  qaoth  the  old  woman  ulua 

she  stepped  into  the  milk  bowl,  61. 
ask  for  a  tork,  and  you  bring  me  a  rake, 
bear  him  on  my  back,  149. 
break  nae  bread  by  your  shins,  243. 
can  scarce  believe  you,  you  speak  sae  fiidr,  243, 
can  see  as  far  into  a  miU-stone  as  another  man,  171* 
canna  find  you  baith  tails  an'  ears,  247. 
cannot  be  at  York  and  London  at  the  same  time* 
cannot  run  and  sit  still  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  sell  the  cow  and  have  the  milk.    Scotch. 
cannot  spin  and  weave  at  the  same  time, 
can't  be  your  friend  and  your  flatterer  too. 
care  no  more  for  it  than  a  goose-t — d  for  the  Thames,  53, 
cry  you  mercy,  I  took  yon  for  a  joint  stool,  170. 
could  not  get  any,  neither  for  love  nor  money,  170. 
deny  that  with  both  my  hands,  and  all  my  teeth, 
gave  you  a  stick  to  break  my  own  head  with,  243. 
had  no  thought  of  catching  you,  when  I  fished  for  another. 
had  rather  be  fed  with  jack-boots,  than  with  such  atoriee* 
had  rather  my  cake  bum,  than  you  should  turn  it. 
had  rather  it  had  wrung  you  by  the  nose  than  me  by  the 

beUy  ;  «.  e,  a  f — t,  56. 
hae  a  gude  bow,  but  it  is  i'  the  castle,  246. 
hae  a  eliddery  eel  by  the  tail,  246. 
hae  anither  tow  on  my  rock,  243. 
hae  baith  my  meat  an'  my  mense,  243. 
hae  seen  as  light  a  green,  247. 
hae  seen  mair  than  I  hae  eaten,  243. 
hae  ta'en  the  sheaf  frae  the  mare,  243. 
have  a  bone  in  my  arm,  50. 
have  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at. 
have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,  155. 
have  a  good  bow,  \>\xl  1  caxi't  come  at  it 
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•  iiaye  a  good  cloak,  but  it's  in  France. 
~  have  a  tangled  skein  of  it  to  wind  ofif. 

have  cured  her  from  lying  in  the  hedge,  quoth  the  good 
man  when  he  had  wed  his  daughter,  42. 

have  dined  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  214, 

have  eggs  on  the  spit,  158. 

have  lived  too  near  a  wood  to  be  frightened  by  owls. 

have  more  to  do  than  a  dish  to  wash,  243. 

have  other  fish  to  fry,  160. 

have  victualled  my  camp,  181. 

hope  better,  quoth  Benson,  when  his  wife  bid  him  come  in, 
cuckold,  62. 

hope  I  may  tie  up  my  own  sack  when  I  please. 

ken  by  my  cog  wha  milks  my  cow,  243* 

kill'd  her  for  good  will,  said  Scot,  when  he  killed  Us  neighs 
hour's  mare,  62. 

know  enough  to  hold  my  tongue,  but  not  to  speak. 

know  he'll  come,  by  his  long  tarrying. 

know  him  as  well  as  if  I  had  gone  through  him  with  a  lighted 
link. 

know  him  as  well  as  the  beggar  knows  his  dish* 

know  him  not,  should  I  meet  him  in  my  pottage  dish,  175, 

know  no  difference  between  buried  treasure  and  concealed 

knowledge.    Ital. 
know  of  nobody  that  has  a  mind  to  die  this  year. 
know  what  I  do  when  I  drink,  52. 
like  na  to  mak  a  toil  o'  a  pleasure,  243. 
like  writing  with  a  peacock's  quill,  because  its  feathers  are 

all  eyes, 
live,  and  lords  do  no  more, 
love  my  friends  well,  but  myself  better.     Fr* 
love  thee  like  pudding ;  if  thou  wert  pie  I  would  eat  the^  55. 
love  to  stand  aloof  from  Jove  and  his  thunderbolts, 
love  you  well,  but  touch  not  my  pocket, 
may  come  to  brak  an  egg  i'  your  pouch,  243. 
may  see  him  need,  but  I'll  not  see  him  bleed,  172. 
might  bring  a  better  speaker  frae  home  than  you,  243. 
myself  had  been  happy,  if  I  had  been  unfortunate  in  time, 
ne'er  liked  a  dry  bar^iin,  243. 

ne'er  loo'd  'bout  gaits,  quo'  the  wife  when  she  harFd  Lci 
man  o'er  the  ingle,  2^ 
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I  ne'er  loo*d  meat  that  craw'd  i*  my  crappie,  244. 

I  never  asked  you  for  wood  to  heat  my  own  oren  with. 

I  never  deaired  you  to  stumble  at  the  stone  that  lieth  at  my 

door. 
I  never  fared  worse  than  when  I  wished  for  my  sapper,  143. 
I  now  see  which  leg  you  are  lame  of. 
I  sell  nothing  on  trust  till  to-morrow. 
I  shall  hand  his  nose  to  the  grind-stane,  246. 
I  shall  sit  on  his  skirt,  246. 
I  smell  a  rat,  178. 

I  stout  and  thou  stout,  who  shall  carry  the  dirt  out  f 
I  sucked  not  tins  out  of  my  fingers'  ends,  20. 
I  talk  of  chalk  and  you  of  cheese,  136. 
I  taught  you  to  swim,  and  now  you'd  drown  me. 
I  think  ms  face  is  made  of  a  fiddle,  every  one  that  looks  ou 

him  loves  him,  159. 
I  think  mair  o'  your  kindness  than  it  is  a'  worth,  244, 
I  think  this  is  a  butcher's  horse,  he  carries  a  calf  so  well,  152. 
I  thought  I  had  given  her  rope  enough,  said  Pedley,  when  he 

huiged  his  mare,  176. 
I  thought  I  would  give  him  one  and  lend  him  another,  161. 
I  took  him  for  a  worm,  but  he  proved  a  serpent* 
I  took  him  napping,  as  Moss  took  his  mare,  171  • 
I  wa'd  I  had  as  meilde  black  spice  as  he  counts  himael  worthy 

mice  dirt,  247. 
I  wa'd  na  fodder  you  for  your  muck,  244. 
I  wa'd  na  ca'  the  king  my  cousin,  244. 
I  wa'd  rather  see't  than  hear  tell  o't,  244. 
I  was  by,  quoth  Pedley,  when  my  eye  was  put  on,  158. 
I  was  well,  would  be  better,  took  physic,  and  died.    (^On  a  mo- 
nument), 
I  wat  where  my  ain  shoe  binds  me,  247. 
I  wept  when  I  was  born,  and  every  day  shews  why,  22, 
I  will  be  thy  friend,  but  not  thy  vice's  friend. 
I  will  christen  my  own  child  first. 
I  will  do  my  good  will,  as  he  said  that  threshed  in  his  doak. 

162. 
I  will  either  win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle. 
I  will  give  YOU  a  crown  a  piece  for  your  lies,  if  yoa'U  let  ■• 

have  them  all. 
I  will  give  you  a  a\i\it  iviSlL  ol  wciit^  bouei. 
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win  keep  no  more  cats  than  will  catch  mice^  ^^* 

will  make  him  dance  withoat  a  pipe,  52, 

will  never  keep  a  dog  to  bite  me. 

will  never  stoop  low,  to  take  up  nothing, 

will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  124. 

will  not  change  a  cottage  in  possession,  for  a  kingdom  in  re* 
version,  81. 

will  not  dance  to  every  fool's  pipe. 

will  not  keep  a  dog,  and  bark  myself. 

will  not  make  my  dish-clout  my  table-cloth,  85t 

will  not  play  my  ace  of  trumps  yet. 

will  not  pull  the  thorn  out  of  your  foot,  to  put  it  into  my 
own,  180. 

will  not  want  when  I  have  and  when  I  ha' n't  too,  140. 

will  send  him  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

will  wash  my  hands,  and  wait  upon  you,  164. 

will  watch  your  water,  182. 

wiped  his  nose  on  it,  172. 

winna  make  fish  o'  ane  an'  flesh  o'  anither,  244. 

wish  you  readier  meat  than  a  rinning  hare,  244. 

wish  you  as  meickle  gude  o't  as  dogs  get  o'  grass,  244. 

wot  well  how  the  world  wags,  he  is  most  loved  that  hath  most 
bags,  145. 

would  cheat  my  own  father  at  cards,  50. 

would  have  the  fruit,  not  the  basket. 

would  not  have  your  cackling  for  your  eggs. 

would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  180. 

would  not  trust  him,  no,  not  with  a  bag  of  scorpions. 
'11  either  grind  or  find,  163. 
'11  foreheet  («.  e.  predetermine)  nothing  but  building  churches 

and  louping  over  them,  161. 
'11  first  see  thy  neck  as  long  as  my  arm,  172. 
'U  gar  him  draw  his  belt  to  his  ribs,  243. 
'11  gar  his  ain  gartans  tie  up  his  ain  hose,  243. 
'11  gie  you  a  meeting,  as  Mungo  did  his  mare,  243. 
'11  go  twenty  miles  on  your  errand  first,  160. 
'11  lay  my  hand  on  my  half-penny  ere  I  part  with  it,  164. 
'11  make  a  shift,  as  Macwhid  did  with  the  preaching.     Scotch. 
'11  make  him  buckle  to,  15h 

'11  make  him  fiy  up  with  Jackson's  hens ;  «,  e.  undo  kim,  62. 
'11  make  him  know  churning  days,  153. 
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ril  make  him  water  his  hone  at  Highgate,  62. 

I'll  make  one,  quoth  Kirkham,  when  he  danced  in  hia  dogi^  167* 

I'll  make  you  know  your  drirer,  157. 

ril  ne'er  dirty  the  hannet  I'm  gaen  to  put  on,  243. 

ril  ne'er  lout  sae  laigh,  an'  lift  sae  little,  243. 

ril  neither  meddle  nor  make,  said  Bill  Heaps,  when  he  spill'd 

the  hutter-mil  k,  171. 
ril  not  go  before  my  mare  to  the  market,  170. 
ril  not  play  with  you  for  shoe  buckles,  125. 
ril  not  wear  the  wooden  dagger,  182. 
I'll  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood ;  if  I  can't  role  my  daughter,  FU 

rule  my  good,  46. 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  next,  for  this  I  am  sure  of,  180. 
I'll  throw  you  into  Harborough  field,  210. 
ril  trust  him  no  farther  than  I  can  fling  him,  or  than  I  can 

throw  a  mill  stone,  181. 
I'll  vease  thee,  181. 

I'll  venture  it,  as  Johnson  did  his  wife,  and  ahe  did  wdl,  61. 
ril  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter,  52. 
I'm  na  every  man's  dog  that  whistles  on  me,  243* 
I'm  o'er  auld  a  cat  to  draw  a  strae  afore,  243. 
Idle  brains  are  the  devil's  workhouses,  106. 
Idle  folks  have  the  least  leisure. 
Idle  folks  have  the  most  labour. 
Idle  folks  lack  no  excuses,  106. 
Idle  men  are  the  devil's  playfellows. 
Idle  people  take  the  most  pains,  106. 
Idleness  always  envies  industry. 
Idleness  and  lust  are  sworn  friends. 
Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality  in  the  world. 
Idleness  is  the  key  of  beggary,  1 1 . 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man.    Ansdm. 
Idleness  must  thank  itself  if  it  go  barefoot,  106. 
Idleness  turns  the  edge  of  wit,  11. 
If  a  cuckold  come,  he'll  take  away  the  meat ;  if  there  be  no 

salt  on  the  table,  51. 
If  a  fool  have  success,  it  ruins  him. 

If  a  lie  could  have  choked  him,  that  would  haye  done  if^  M. 
If  a  louse  misa  its  footing  on  hia^coat,  'twill  be  sure  to  Icwk 

its  neck. 
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If  a  man  deceives  me  once,  shame  on  him ;  if  hedecejiTe  me 
twice,  shame  on  me. 

If  a  man  knew  when  things  would  he  dear,  he  need  he  a  mer« 
chant  hut  one  year. 

If  a  man  once  fall,  all  will  tread  on  him,  91. 

If  a  poor  man  give  thee  ought,  it  is  that  thou  should'st  give 
him  something  better. 

If  a  wise  man  should  never  miscarry,  the  fool  would  hurst. 

If  a  woman  were  as  little  as  she  is  good,  a  pease-cod  would 
make  her  a  gown  and  a  hood,  46. 

If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  two,  276. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  should  look  like  a  flock  of 
geese. 

If  all  the  world  were  ugly,  deformity  would  he  no  monster. 

If  an  ass  goes  a  travelling,  he'll  not  come  home  a  horse. 

If  ane  winna,  anither  will,  246. 

If  any  fool  finds  the  cap  fit  him,  let  him  wear  it. 

If  any  one  say,  that  one  of  thine  ears  is  the  ear  of  an  ass,  re- 
gard it  not !  if  he  say  so  of  them  both,  procure  thyself 
a  bridle,  272. 

If  any  thing  stay,  let  work  stay,  183. 

If  better  were  within,  better  would  come  out. 

If  Bever  hath  a  cap,  you  churls  of  the  vale  look  to  that,  210. 

If  Brayton  bargh,  and  Hambleton  hough,  and  Barton  bream, 
were  all  in  thy  belly,  it  would  never  be  team,  224. 

If  Cadburye  Castle  and  Dolbury  Hill  dolven  were,  all  Eng- 
land might  plough  with  a  golden  sheere,  202. 

If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright,  winter  will  have  another 
flight :  If  on  Candlemas  day  it  be  shower  and  rain, 
mnter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again,  37* 

If  death  be  terrible,  the  faolt  is  not  in  death,  but  thee. 

If  e'er  you  mak  a  lucky  pudding  I  shall  eat  the  prick,  246. 

If  ever  I  catch  his  cart  overthrowing,  I'll  give  it  one  shove, 
244,  245. 

If  every  bird  take  back  its  own  feathers,  you'll  be  naked. 

If  every  fool  were  to  wear  a  bauble,  fuel  would  be  dear,  94. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  amended,  16. 

If  fancy  speir  at  ye,  ye  may  say  ye  watua,  244. 

If  fools  went  not  to  market,  bad  wares  would  not  be  sold,  8. 

If  fortune  favour,  I  may  have  her,  for  I  go  about  h^^r ;  if  for- 
tune fail,  you  may  kiss  her  tail,  and  go  without  her,  i9.i« 
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If  the  devil  be  a  ticar,  thou  wilt  be  hit  clerk,  156. 

If  the  doctor  cures,  the  sun  sees  it ;  but  if  he  kiUi^  the  carel^ 

hides  it.     ScoUh, 
If  the  dG^  bark,  go  iu ;  if  the  biteh  bark,  go  ovt,  273. 
If  the  eyo  do  not  admire,  the  heart  wiU  uo4  desire.     Ital. 
If  the  first  of  July  it.be  ramj  weather,  'twiU  rain  mere  ok  ksa 

for  four  weeks  together,  33. 
If  the  frog  and  mouse  quarrel,  the  kite  will  see  them  agreedr 
If  the  grass  grow  iu  Jauiveer,  it  grows  the  worse  for*t  aU  th« 

year,  32. 
If  the  lion's  skin  cannot,  the  fo2[*s  shaQ,  169 
If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the  oven,  she  would  not  have 

looked  for  her  daughter  there,  47. 
If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  Mahomet  go  to 

the  mountain,  117. 
If  the  niggard  should  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  giving,  he'd 

give  sl\  away. 
If  the  old  dog  barks  he  gives  counsel,  15. 
If  the  ox  fall,  whet  your  knife,  276. 
If  the  partridge  had  the  woodcock's  thigh,  it  would  be  the  best 

bird  that  ever  did  fly,  36. 
If  the  pills  were  pleasant,  they  would  not  want  gilding. 
If  the  sky  fall,  the  pots  will  be  broken. 
If  the  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks,  132. 
If  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  be  fair  and  clear,  then  hope  for 

a  prosperous  autumn  that  year,  34 . 
If  the  walls  were  adamant,  gold  would  take  the  town. 
If  the  whole  world  does  not  enter,  yet  half  of  it  will,  277. 
If  the  wind  do  blow  aloft,  then  of  wars  shall  we  hear  oft. 
If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and  leave ;  but  if 

there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  morrow,  it  will  neither  lend  nor 

borrow,  36. 
If  there  be  neither  snow  or  rain,  then  will  be  dear  ail  sorts  of 

grain. 
If  there  be  no  remedy,  then  welcome  Pillvall,  174. 
If  there  were  no  knaves  and  fools,  all  the  world  would  be  alike. 
If  they  come,  they  come  not ;  if  they  come  not,  they  come, 

217. 
If  they  say  you  are  good,  ask  yourself  if  it  be  true.     Span. 
If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all  would  be  wise,  138. 
ihou  be  a  stranger  be  merry,  and  give  the  first  good  mor- 
row, 2<J8. 
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If  a  man  deceives  me  once,  shame  on  him ;  if  he  decejiTe  me 
twice,  shame  on  me. 

If  a  man  knew  when  things  would  he  dear,  he  need  he  a  mer« 
chant  hut  one  year. 

If  a  man  once  fall,  all  will  tread  on  him,  91. 

If  a  poor  man  give  thee  ought,  it  is  that  thou  should' st  give 
him  something  hetter. 

If  a  wise  man  should  never  miscarry,  the  fool  would  burst. 

If  a  woman  were  as  little  as  she  is  good,  a  pease-cod  would 
make  her  a  gown  and  a  hood,  46. 

If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  two,  276. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  should  look  like  a  flock  of 
geese. 

If  all  the  world  were  ugly,  deformity  would  be  no  monster. 

If  an  ass  goes  a  travelling,  he'll  not  come  home  a  horse. 

If  ane  winna,  anither  will,  246, 

If  any  fool  finds  the  cap  fit  him,  let  him  wear  it. 

If  any  one  say,  that  one  of  thine  ears  is  the  ear  of  an  ass,  re- 
gard it  not :  if  he  say  so  of  them  both,  procure  thyself 
a  bridle,  272. 

If  any  thing  stay,  let  work  stay,  183. 

If  better  were  within,  better  would  come  out. 

If  Bever  hath  a  cap,  you  churls  of  the  vale  look  to  that,  210. 

If  Brayton  bargh,  and  Hambleton  hough,  and  Barton  bream^ 
were  all  in  thy  belly,  it  would  never  be  team,  224. 

If  Cadburye  Castle  and  Dolbury  Hill  dolven  were,  all  Eng- 
land might  plough  with  a  golden  sheere,  202. 

If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright,  winter  will  have  another 
flight :  If  on  Candlemas  day  it  be  shower  and  rain, 
mnter  is  gone,  and  vdll  not  come  again,  37* 

If  death  be  terrible,  the  fault  is  not  in  death,  but  thee. 

If  e'er  you  mak  a  lucky  pudding  I  shall  eat  the  prick,  246. 

If  ever  I  catch  his  cart  overthrowing,  I'll  give  it  one  shove, 
244,  245. 

If  every  bird  take  back  its  own  feathers,  you'U  be  naked. 

If  every  fool  were  to  wear  a  bauble,  fuel  would  be  dear,  94. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  amended,  16.        .^ 

If  fancy  speir  at  ye,  ye  may  say  ye  watua,  244.  ^ 

If  fools  went  not  to  market,  bad  wares  would  not  be  sol^*  ^• 

If  fortune  favour,  I  may  have  her,  for  I  go  about  her  r^  ^^  '^f* 
tune  fail,  you  may  kis3  her  tail,  and  go  without '  '^®^»  '  ^*'*' 
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If  God  be  wi'  us,  wha  will  be  against  us?  246. 

If  grass  look  green  in  Janiveer,  'twill  look  the  woner  all  thd 

year. 
If  he  were  as  long  as  he  is  lither,  he  might  thatch  a  hotua 

without  a  ladder,  169. 
If  his  cap  be  made  of  wool,  152. 
If  I  be  hanged  Til  choose  my  gallows,  54. 
If  I  canna  do*t  by  might  I'll  do*t  by  slight,  244. 
If  I  had  had  no  plough,  you  had  had  no  com. 
If  I  had  given  four-pence  for  that  advice,  I  had  bought  it  a 

groat  too  dear. 
If  I  had  not  lifted  up  the  stone,  you  had  not  found  the  jewels 

273. 
If  I  had  revenged  all  wrong,  I  had  not  worn  my  skirta  ao  lonff, 

128. 
If  I  live  anither  year,  Fll  ca'  this  year  fern  year,  244* 
If  I  mauna  kep  goose,  I  shall  kep  gaislin,  246. 
If  I  were  to  fall  backwards,  I  should  break  my  nose,  7* 
If  I  were  to  fast  for  my  life,  I  would  eat  a  good  breakfast  in 

the  morning,  50. 
If  it  can  be  nae  better  it  is  weel  it  is  nae  waur,  244« 
If  it  dinna  sell  it  winna  sower,  244. 
If  it  serve  me  to  wear,  it  may  gain  you  to  look  to,  244. 
If  it  should  rain  porridge,  he  would  want  his  dish,  1 75. 
If  it  were  a  bear,  it  would  bite  you,  149. 
If  it  were  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break,  103. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  belly,  the  back  might  wear  gold. 
If  it  will  not  be  spun,  bring  it  not  to  the  distaff. 
If  Jack's  in  love,  he's  no  judge  of  Jill's  beauty. 
If  Janiveer  calends  be  summerly  gay,  'twill  be  winterly  wea« 

ther  till  the  calends  of  May,  32. 
If  madness  were  pain,  you'd  hear  outcries  in  every  house. 
If  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  you  had  but  few  friends  there. 
If  men  had  not  slept,  the  tares  had  not  been  sown. 
If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy  master. 
If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man,  she'd  have  been  my  uncle,  167- 
If  my  shirt  knew  my  design,  I'd  bum  it. 
If  nobody  take  notice  of  our  faults,  we  easily  forget  them  our- 
selves. 
If  on  the  eighth  of  June  it  rain,  it  foretells  a  wet  harvest  men 

sain,  33. 
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H  one  but  knew  how  good  it  were,  to  eat  a  pullet  in  Janiveer, 

if  he  had  twenty  in  a  flock,  he*d  leave  but  one  to  go  with 

cock,  32. 
If  one,  two,  and  three  say  you  are  an  ass,  put  on  the  ears. 
If  one  will  not,  another  will ;  so  are  all  maidens  married. 
If  one's  name  be  up  he  may  lie  in  bed,  118. 
If  pains  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  profit  will  follow. 
If  physic  do  not  work,  prepare  for  the  kirk,  124. 
If  Pool  was  a  fish-pool,  and  the  men  of  Pool  fish,  th«yM  be  a 

pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for  his  dish,  202. 
If  pride  were  an  art  there  would  be  many  teachers.     Ital, 
If  Riving-pike  do  wear  a  hood,  be  sure  that  day  will  ne'er  be 

good,  209. 
If  she  be  a  good  goose,  her  dame  well  to  pay,  she  will  lay  two 

eggs  before  Valentine's  day,  37. 
If  size-cinque  will  not,  duce  ace  canpot,  then  quatre  trey  must; 

i,  e,  the  middle  sort  bear  public  burdens,  taxes,  &c.  most, 

19. 
If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap,  Scuffel  wots  fuU  well  of  that,  200. 
If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear,  then  betides  a  happy  year. 
If  St.  Swithin  weep,  that  year  the  proverb  says,  the  weather 

will  be  foul  for  forty  days. 
If  strokes  are  good  to  give,  they  are  good  to  receive,  244. 
If  that  God  will  gie,  the  de'd  canna  reave,  247. 
If  that  the  course  be  fair,  again  and  again,  quoth  Bunny  to 

the  bear,  149. 
If  the  ball  does  not  stick  to  the  wall,  yet  'tvrill  leaYeaome  mark. 
If  the  bed  could  tell  all  it  knows,  it  would  put  many  to  the 

blush,  2. 
If  the  best  man's  faults  were  written  on  his  forehead,  it  would 

ms^e  him  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes.     Oaelic, 
If  the  brain  sows  not  com,  it  plants  thistles. 
If  the  cap  fit,  wear  it. 

If  the  channel's  too  small,  the  water  must  break  out. 
If  the  child  cries  let  the  mother  hush  it,  and  if  it  will  not  be 

hushed  she  must  let  it  cry.     Span. 
If  the  cock  moult  before  the  hen,  we  shall  have  weather  thick 

and  thin ;  but  if  the  hen  moult  before  the  cock,  we  shall 

have  weather  as  hard  as  a  block,  35. 
If  the  counsel  be  good,  no  matter  who  gave  it. 
If  the  devil  catch  a  man  idle,  he'll  set  him  at  work. 

£  E 
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If  the  devil  be  a  ticar,  thou  wilt  be  his  clerk,  156. 

If  the  doctor  cures,  the  sun  sees  it ;  but  if  he  killi^  the  ewLtfSL 

liidea  it.     Scotch, 
If  the  dog  bark,  go  in ;  if  the  bitch  bark,  go  out,  273. 
If  tlie  eye  do  iioi  admire,  the  heart  will  not  desire.     Ital. 
If  the  linst  of  July  it  l>e  rainy  weather,  'twill  rain  more  ox  Wis 

for  four  weeks  together,  33. 
If  the  frog  and  mouse  quarrel,  the  kite  will  see  them  agreed* 
If  the  grass  grow  iu  Janiveer,  it  grows  the  worse  for*t  all  tho 

vear,  32. 
If  the  lion's  skin  cannot,  the  fox  s  shall,  169 
If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the  oven,  she  would  not  have 

looked  for  her  daughter  there,  47. 
If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  Mabomel  go  to 

the  mountain,  117. 
If  the  niggard  should  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  giniig,  he*d 

give  all  away. 
If  the  old  dog  barks  he  gives  counsel,  15. 
If  the  ox  fall,  whet  your  knife,  2/6. 
If  the  partridge  had  the  woodeM;k*s  thigh,  it  wonld  bo  the  best 

bird  that  ever  did  flv,  36. 
If  the  pills  were  pleasant,  they  would  not  want  gilding. 
If  the  sky  fall,  the  pots  will  be  broken. 
If  the  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks,  132. 
If  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  be  fair  and  dear,  thea  hope  for 

a  prosperous  autumn  that  year,  34. 
If  the  walls  were  adamant,  gold  would  take  the  town. 
If  the  whole  world  does  not  enter,  yet  half  of  it  wiU»  277. 
If  tlie  wind  do  blow  alof^,  then  of  wars  shall  we  hear  oft 
If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and  leave ;  but  if 

there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  morrow,  it  will  neither  lend  nor 

borrow,  36. 
If  there  be  neither  snow  or  rain,  then  will  be  dear  all  aorta  of 

grain. 
If  there  be  no  remedy,  then  welcome  Pillvall,  174. 
If  there  were  no  knaves  and  fools,  all  the  world  would  be  alike. 
If  thev  come,  they  come  not;  if  they  come  not,  they  come, 

217. 
If  they  say  you  are  good,  ask  yourself  if  it  be  true.     SjjHtn, 
If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all  would  be  wise,  138. 
If  'Jiou  be  a  stniknget  b^  merry,  and  give  the  first  good 
row,  20S. 
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f  thou  be  hungr;-,  I  am  angry ;  let  us  go  fight,  49. 

f  thou  canst  not  see  the  bottom,  wade  not. 

f  thou  dealest  with  a  fox,  think  of  his  tricks. 

f  thou  desirest  a  wife,  choose  her  on  a  Saturday  rather  than  on 

a  Sunday,  48. 
f  thou  hadst  the  rent  of  Dee  mills,  thou  wouldst  spend  it,  1 56* 
f  thou  hast  increased  thy  water,  Uiou  must  also  increase  thy 

meal,  277. 
f  thou  hast  not  a  capon,  feed  on  an  onion,  3. 
f  thou  knowest  how  to  use  money,  it  will  become  thine  hand* 

maid  ;  if  not,  it  will  become  thy  master.     Diodorvs, 
f  thou  must  deal,  be  sure  to  deal  with  an  honest  man,  280. 
f  thou  play  the  fool,  stay  for  a  fellow,  269. 
f  thou  sailest  with  a  bad  wind,  thou  hadst  need  understand 

tacking, 
f  thou  wouldst  have  a  good  crop,  sow  with  thy  liand,  but  pour 

not  out  of  the  sack, 
f  thou  wouldst  keep  money,  save  money, 
f  thou  wouldst  reap  money,  sow  money, 
f  thy  cast  be  bad,  mend  it  with  good  play. 
f  thy  daughter  be  marriageable,  set  thy  servant  free,  and  give 

her  to  him  in  marriage,  278. 
f  thy  hand  be  in  a  lion's  mouth,  get  it  out  as  fast  as  thou 

canst, 
f  to-day  will  not,  to-morrow  may. 
f  virtue  keep  court  within,  honour  will  attend  without, 
f  we  are  bound  to  forgive  an  enemy,  we  are  not  bound  to 

trust  him. 
f  we  be  enemies  to  ourselves,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 
f  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves,  nobody  else  could, 
f  we  have  not  the  world*s  wealth,  we  have  the  world's  ease. 

Scotch. 
f  we  would  avoid  a  mischief,  we  must  not  be  very  kind  and 

familiar  with  an  evil  man,  280. 
f  well  and  them  cannot,  then  ill  and  them  can,  141. 
f  wise  men  never  erred  it  would  go  hard  with  the  fool, 
f  wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  with  a  vengeance, 
f  wishes  were  butter  cakes,  beggars  might  bite,  143. 
f  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would  vide. 
f  wishes  were  thrushes,  beggars  would  eat  birds,  143. 
If  wishes  would  bide,  beggars  would  ride,  143. 

S  B   2 
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If  ye  brew  weel  ye'll  drink  the  better,  244. 

If  ye  do  wrang,  mak  amends,  244. 

If  ye  may  spend  meikle,  pat  the  mair  to  the  fire,  245. 

If  ye  steal  na  my  kail,  hrak  na  my  dike,  245. 

If  you  are  too  fortunate  you  will  not  know  yourself. 

If  you  are  too  unfortunate  nobody  will  know  yoa. 

If  you  be  a  jester  keep  your  wit  till  you  have  use  for  it. 

If  you  be  angry  you  may  turn  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  be» 

hind  you,  148. 
If  you  be  false  to  both  beasts  and  birds,  you  must,  like  the  bat, 

fly  only  by  night. 
If  you  be  not  ill,  be  not  ill-like.     ScotcK 
If  you  be  not  pleased,  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  please 

yourself,  b7. 
If  you  beat  spice,  it  will  smell  the  sweeter. 
If  you  brew  well,  you  may  drink  well,  244. 
If  you  buy  the  cow,  take  the  tail  into  the  bargain. 
If  you  can  abide  a  curst  wife,  you  need  not  fear  any  company. 
If  you  can  be  well  without  health,  you  may  be  happy  without 

virtue. 
If  you  can  kiss  the  mistress,  never  kiss  the  maid,  108. 
If  you  cannot  bite,  never  show  your  teeth,  72. 
If  you  command  wisely,  you'll  be  obey'd  cheerfully. 
If  you  cut  down  the  woods  you*ll  catch  the  wolf. 
If  you  desire  to  see  my  light,  you  must  minister  oil  to  my  lamp. 
If  you  despise  King  Log  you  shall  fear  King  Crane. 
If  you  do  nae  ill,  do  nae  ill  like,  ?45. 
If  you  don't  open  the  door  to  the  devil  he  goes  awaj* 
If  you  drink  in  your  pottage  you'll  cough  in  your  graye,  125, 
If  you  eat  a  pudding  at  home,  your  dog  shall  have  the  skm* 
If  you  give  an  inch,  he  will  take  an  ell. 
If  you  go  into  a  labyrinth,  take  a  clew  with  you. 
If  you  grease  a  cause  well,  it  vrill  stretch. 
If  you  had  as  Uttle  money  as  manners,  you'd  be  the  poorest 

of  all  your  kin. 
If  you  had  had  fewer  friends,  and  more  enemies^  you  had  been 

a  better  man. 
If  you  hate  a  man,  eat  his  bread  ;  and  if  you  love  him,  do  the 

same. 
It  you  have  a  loitering  servant,  place  his  dinner  before 

and  send  Viim  *>!!  an  errand.     Span, 
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IF  you  have  done  no  ill  the  six  days,  you  may  play  the  seventh. 

If  you  have  no  enemies,  it  is  a  sign  fortune  has  forgot  you. 

It  you  haVe  one  true  friend,  you  have  more  than  your  share. 

If  you  leap  into  a  well.  Providence  is  not  bound  to  fetch  you 
out. 

If  you  lie  upon  roses  when  young,  you'll  lie  upon  thorns  when 
old. 

If  you  love  not  the  noise  of  the  bells,  why  pull  the  ropes  ? 

If  you  love  yourself  over  mucli,  nobody  else  will  love  you  at  alL 

If  you  make  Bacchus  your  god,  Apollo  will  not  keep  you  com- 
pany. 

If  you  make  money  your  god,  'tvirill  plague  you  like  a  devil. 

If  you  make  not  much  of  threepence,  you'll  ne'er  be  worth  a 
groat,  137. 

tf  you  make  your  wife  an  ass,  she  will  make  you  an  ox. 

If  you  mock  the  lame,  yon  will  go  so  yourself  in  time. 

If  you  must  needs  rake  in  a  jakes,  you  may  take  the  perfume 
for  your  pains. 

If  you  oblige  those  who  can  never  pay  you,  you  make  Provi- 
dence your  debtor. 

If  you  pay  not  a  servant  his  wages,  he  vdll  pay  himself. 

If  you  pity  rogues,  you  are  no  great  friend  to  honest  men. 

If  you  play  vrith  a  fool  at  home,  he'll  play  with  you  in  the 
market,  8. 

If  you  play  with  boys,  you  must  take  boys'  play. 

If  you  pursue  good  with  labour,  the  labour  passes  away,  but 
the  good  remains  ;  if  you  pursue  evil  vnth  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  passes  away,  but  the  evil  remains.     Cicero, 

If  you  put  nothing  into  your  purse,  you  can  take  nothing  out. 

If  you  run  after  two  hares,  you  will  catch  neither. 

If  you  save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  he  will  rob  you  that  same 
night. 

If  you  sell  the  cow,  you  sell  her  milk  too. 

If  you  sit  down  a  mere  philosopher,  you  vdll  rise  almost  an 
atheist. 

If  you  slander  a  dead  man,  you  stab  him  in  the  grave. 

If  you  squeeze  a  cork,  you  will  get  but  little  juice. 

If  you  steal  for  others,  you  shall  be  hanged  yourself. 

If  you  swallow  vice,  'twill  rise  badly  in  your  stomach. 

If  you  swear,  you'll  catch  no  fish,  135. 

If  you  take  away  the  salt,  you  may  throw  the  flesh  to  the  do^ 
275. 
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If  you  tell  every  step,  you  will  make  a  long  journey  of  it. 
If  you  touch  pot  you  must  touch  penny,  175. 
If  you  trust  before  you  try,  you  may  repent  before  you  die,  138. 
If  you  want  a  pretence  to  whip  a  dog,  it  is  enough  to  say  he 

ate  up  the  frying-pan. 
If  you  wanted  me  an'  your  meat,  you  would  want  a  gude  freend, 

247. 
If  you  will  mot  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuckles. 
If  you  wish  a  thing  done,  go  ;  if  not,  send,  23. 
If  you  wish  good  advice,  consult  an  old  man,  1. 
If  you  would  be  a  pope,  you  must  think  of  nothing  else. 
If  you  would  compare  two  men,  you  must  know  them  both. 
If  you  would  enjoy  the  fruit,  pluck  not  the  flower. 
If  you  would  fruit  have,  you  must  carry  the  leaf  to  the  grave, 

39. 
If  you  would  have  a  good  cheese  and  have'n  old,  you  must 

turn'n  seven  times  before  he  is  cold,  29  . 
If  you  would  have  a  good  servant,  take  neither  a  kinsman  nor 

a  friend. 
If  you  would  have  a  hen  lay,  you  must  bear  with  her  cackling. 
If  you  would  know  the  value  of  a  ducat,  try  to  borrow  one. 
If  you  would  live  for  ever,  you  must  wash  milk  from  your 

liver,  27. 
If  you  would  make  an  enemy,  lend  a  man  money,  and  ask 

it  of  him  again,  7- 
If  you  would  not  live  to  be  old,  you  must  be  hanged  when  you 

are  young,  120. 
If  you  would  wish  the  dog  to  follow  you,  feed  him. 
If  you  wrestle  with  a  collier,  you  will  get  a  blotch. 
If  your  desires  be  endless,  your  cares  will  be  so  too. 
If  your  joys  cannot  be  long,  so  neither  can  your  sorrows. 
If  your  luck  goes  on  at  this  rate,  you  may  very  well  hope  to 

be  hanged. 
If  your  plough  be  jogging  you  may  have  meat  for  your  horaen, 

16. 
If  your  shoe  pinch  you,  give  it  your  man. 
If  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave,  it  would  both  get  and  sawi 

146. 
Ignorance  is  a  voluntary  misfortune. 
Ignorance  is  less  hateful  than  couceitedness. 
Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  impudeuce. 
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Ilka  man  as  he  iooes,  let  him  send  to  the  cooks,  24t>. 

Ilka  man  ntend  ane,  an'  a*  will  be  mended,  246. 

Ill  baini«  are  aj  beet  heaid  at  haroe,  246. 

Ill  beef  ne'er  made  gude  broo,  244. 

Ill  comes  upon  war's  back,  244. 

Ill  counsel  will  gar  a  man  stick  his  ain  mare,  244« 

111  doers  are  ill  thinkers,  244. 

Ill  doth  the  devil  preserve  his  servants,  267. 

Ill  edging  makes  ill  begging,  89. 

Ill  examples  are  like  contagious  diseases. 

Ill  getting  hat  water  frae  neath  cauld  ice,  244« 

ill  got,  ill  spent,  7,  107. 

Ill  gotten  goods  seldom  prosper,  99. 

Ill  hearing  maks  bad  rehearsing,  244. 

Ill  herds  mak  fat  wolves,  246. 

Ill  kings  make  many  good  laws. 

Ill  laying  up  maks  mony  thieves,  244. 

Ill  luck  is  good  for  something. 

Ill  luck  is  worse  than  found  money,  107* 

111  manners  produce  good  laws. 

Ill  natures  never  want  a  tutor. 

Ill  news  are  aft  o'er  true,  244. 

Ill  news  comes  apace,  107. 

Ill  payers  are  ay  gude  cravers,  244. 

Ill  sowers  make  ill  harvest. 

Ill  tongues  ought  to  be  heard  only  by  pertont  of  discretion. 

Ill  weeds  grow  apace,  107,  245. 

Ill  will  never  said  well,  107. 

Ill  win,  ill  wairt,  245. 

Ill  words  are  bellows  to  a  siaekeuing  fire. 

Ill  workers  are  ay  gude  to  patters,  244. 

Ill  would  the  fat  sow  fare  on  the   primroses   of  the  wood« 

QaeUe. 
Ill  wounds  may  be  eured,  but  not  ill  names. 
Impatience  does  not  dimtuisfa,  but  augments  the  evlL 
Impatience  never  gets  preferment. 
In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  is  a  pilot,  3. 
In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  hjo  true  valour* 
In  a  fiddler's  house  all  are  daneers. 
f  u  a  gude  time  I  say  it«  in  a  better  I  lewre  k^  S47* 
(a  a  night's  time  springs  np  a  mnihrooBb 
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In  A  Bhoiilder  of  veal  there  are  twentj  and  two  good  bits,  M« 

111  a  thoimaiid  pounds  of  law  there's  not  an  ounce  of  loTe,  12. 

Ill  all  games  it  is  good  to  leave  off  a  winner. 

Ill  an  enemj,  spots  are  soon  seen. 

In  ail  ermine  spots  arc  soon  discovered* 

In  and  out,  like  Bellcsdoai  I  wot,  210. 

Ill  April  Dove's  flood  is  worth  a  king's  good,  220» 

111  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  othes,  157. 

In  Cheshire  there  are  lices  aa  plenty  as  flea8>  and!  ng  many 
Davenports  as  doga*  tails,  1 99. 

In  childhood  he  modest,  in  youth  temperate,  in  manhood  just, 
in  old  age  prudent.     Socrates. 

In  conversation,  avoid  the  extremes  of  forwardness  and  reserve. 
Caio. 

Ill  conversation,,  dwell  soft  too  long  oa  a  weak  aide.. 

In  courtesy,  rather  pav  a  penny  too  much  than  too  little. 

In  doing  what  we  ought  we  deserve  no  praise,  because  it  is  oni 
duty.     Augustine. 

In  douhtiful  matters,  courage  may  do  much ;  in  desperate,  pa- 
tience. 

In  every  countiy  the  sun  riseth  in  the  morning,  20.. 

In  every  fault  there  is  folly,  269^ 

In  fair  weather  prepare  for  foul. 

Ill  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,.  124. 

In  giving  and  taking  it  is  easy  mistaking.    JF** 

III  Golgotiia  are  skulls  of  all  sixes,  271. 

In  love  is  no  lack,  tl3. 

In  love's  wars,  he  who*iiieth  ia-ton^eroF. 

Ill  my  own  city  my  name,  in  a  strange  city  my  ctothea  procart 
nie  a  respect,  27B. 

In  rnin  and  sunshine  cuckolds  go  to  heaven,  5. 

In  settling  an  island,  the  first  building  erected  by  a  SbanianI 
would  be  a  clmrch  ;.  by  a  Kbenohman,  a  fort ;  by  a  Dutch- 
man, a  vrarehouse  ;  and  by  an  Englishman,  an  alehouse. 

In  sleep,  what  difference  is  there  between  Solomon  and  a  foolt 

In  some  man's  aught  maun  the  aulil  horse  die,  245. 

In  space  comes  grace,  133. 

Ill  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  en  ^my ;  bat  in 
passing  it  over,  he  is  superior. 

In  the  coldest  flint  there  is  hot  fire,  80. 
la  the  company  o£  %lc«xi|;&T%«  %ilftnoe  is  safe. 
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In  the  deepest  water  is  the  best  fisbingy  8* 

In  the  end,  things  will  mend,  6. 

In  the  fair  tale  is  foul  falsity. 

In  the  forehead  and  the  eye,  the  lecture  of  the  mind  doth  liei 

95. 
In  the  grave,  dust  and  bones  jostle  not  for  the  wall. 
In  the  greatest  ill  the  good  man  hath  hope  left. 
In  the  husband  wisdom,  in  the  wife  eenueness,  47. 
In  the  old  of  the  moon  a  cloudy  mornuig  bodes  a  fair  afternooOi 

36. 
In  the  shoemaker's  stocks,  59. 
In  the  short  life  of  man,  no  lost  time  can  be  afforded. 
In  the  time  of  affliction,  a  vow ;  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  an 

inundation ;  or,  a  greater  increase  of  wickedness,  275. 
In  the  time  of  mirth  take  heed. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  181. 
In  things  that  must  be,  it  is  good  to  be  resolnle. 
In  time  comes  she  whom  God  sends,  45. 
In  time  of  prosperity,  friends  will  be  plenty ;  in  time  of  ad« 

versity,  not  one  amongst  twenty,  9. 
In  too  much  dispute  truth  ift  lost. 
In  trust  is  treason,  137- 

In  truth  they  mnst  not  eat>  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 
In  two  cabs  of  dates  there  is  one  cab  of  stones,  and  more,  "^117 • 
In  vain  does  the  mill  clack,  if  the  miller  his  hearing  lack,  1 1 G. 
In  vain  he  craves  advice  that  will  not  follow  it,  1. 
In  wiving  and  thriving  men  should  take  counsel  of  all  the 

world,  45. 
Incredulity  should  make  men  advised,  not  irresolute. 
Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand,  and  frugality  her  left,  12,  1 07 
Ingenuous  shame,  once  lost,  is  never  regained.   Fublius  8i/nts, 
Ingleborough,  Pendle,  and  Penigent,  are  the  highest  hills  be« 

tween  Scotland  and  Trent,  201,  224. 
Ingratitude  is  the  daughter  of  pride,  16^7. 
Ingratitude  makes,  the  receiver  worse,  but  the  benefactor  bet 
Injuries  don't  use  to  be  written  on  ice. 
Injurious  men  brook  no  injuries. 
Injury  is  to  be  measured  by  malic* 
Innocence  is  no  protection 

Innocence  itself,  sometimes  hath  need  of  •  niMk« 
Inuocent  actiona  carrv  their  wamuii-  ^ih  thMii. 
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InnoTAtions  are  dangerous. 

Insolence  is  pride  when  her  mask  is  pulled  oft 

Insolence  puts  an  end  to  friendship* 

Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  falls  many  a  good  bone,  B7« 

Invite  not  a  Jew  either  to  pig  or  pork. 

Is  it  an  emperor*s  business  to  catch  flies  ? 

Is  no  coin  good  silver  but  your  penny  f 

Is  the  wind  in  that  quarter  f  183. 

Is  there  no  mean  but  fast  or  feast  f 

It  avails  little  to  the  unfortunate  to  be  brare.     Span, 

It  becomes  him  as  well  as  a  sow  doth  a  cart  saddle,  187* 

It  becomes  not  a  law- maker  to  be  a  law-breaker.     Bias. 

It  came  wi'  the  wind,  let  it  gang  wi'  tlie  water,  244. 

It  chanceth  in  an  hour,  that  comes  not  in  seven  years,  77. 

It  cumcs  by  kind  it  costs  him  nothing,  167. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  than  to  lu^ar  them. 

It  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn,  188. 

It  gaes  as  meikle  in  his  heart  as  his  heel,  246. 

It  gaes  in  at  ae  lug,  an'  out  o*  the  ither,  2<16. 

It  goes  against  the  hair,  163. 

It  goes  down  like  chopped  hay,  153. 

It  goeth  against  the  grain,  163. 

It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  many  a  one  that  he  \iTed  toQ 
long. 

It  is  a  bad  action  that  success  cannot  justify. 

It  is  a  bad  bargain,  where  both  are  losers. 

It  is  a  bad  cause,  that  none  dares  speak  in,  3. 

It  is  a  bad  cloth  indeed  that  will  take  no  colour,  88. 

It  is  a  bad  sack  that  will  abide  no  clouting,  18. 

It  is  a  bad  soil  where  no  flowers  will  grow. 

It  is  a  bad  stake  that  will  not  stand  in  the  hedge  one  year. 

It  is  a  bare  moor  that  he  gaes  o'er  an*  gets  na  a  cow,  246. 

It  is  a  base  thing  to  betray  a  man  because  he  trusted  you. 

It  is  a  base  thing  to  tear  a  dead  lion's  beard  off. 

It  is  a  base  thing  to  tread  upon  a  man  that  is  down. 

It  is  a  blind  goose  that  knows  not  a  fox  from  a  fern  bush. 

It  is  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask,  why  those  things  are  lo^ed 

which  are  beautiful. 
It  is  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  247. 
It  it  a  cunning  pact  to  play  the  fool  well. 
It  ia  a  fair  degree  o(  pYexkl^  \A\vK^%^\\at  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  fair  field  iwlkwe  «J  m  d>wsv4  ^^xixlVl . 
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It  is  a  foolish  bird  that  stayeth  the  laying  salt  upon  her  tail. 
It  is  a  foolish  sheep  that  makes  the  wolf  his  confessor,  1 8. 
It  is  a  fortunate  head  that  never  ached. 
It  is  a  fraud  to  borrow  what  we  are  not  able  to  repay.     Puhlius 

Syrus, 
It  is  a  good  blade  that  bends  well. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions. 
It  is  a  good  dog  that  can  catch  any  thing. 
It  is  a  good  friend  that  is  always  giving,  though  it  be  never  so 

little. 
It  is  a  good  horse  that  nerer  stumbles,  and  a  good  w^ie  that 

never  grumbles,  104. 
It  is  a  good  hunting-bout  that  fills  the  belly. 
It  is  a  good  knife,  'twas  made  at  Dull-edge. 
It  is  a  great  act  of  life  to  sell  air  well. 
It  is  a  great  journey  to  life's  end. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  eat,  and  have  nothing  to  pay. 
It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  find  out  one^  own  folly. 
It  is  a  gude  game  that  fills  the  wame,  244. 
It  is  a  gude  tongue  that  says  nae  ill,  244. 
It  is  a  hard  battle  where  none  escapes,  69. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  a  great  estate,  and  not  fall  in  lore 

with  it. 
It  is  a  lightening  before  death,  55. 
It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
It  is  a  mad  hare  that  will  be  caught  with  a  tabor. 
It  is  a  manly  act  to  forsake  an  error. 
It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  dislike  folly. 
It  is  a  mean  ambition  to  be  the  'squire  of  the  company. 
It  is  a  mean  mouse  that  has  but  ae  hole,  244. 
It  is  a  miserable  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  proud,  and  a  rich  man 

ayaricious.     Ital. 
It  is  a  poor  art  that  maintains  not  the  artizan.     ItaL 
It  is  a  poor  family  that  hath  neither  a  whore  nor  a  thief  in 

it,  7. 
It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices. 
It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle,  1 9. 
It  is  a  rank  courtesy,  when  a  man  is  forced  to  give  thanks  for 

what  is  his  own,  16. 
It  is  a  rare  miracle  for  money  to  lack  a  master.     Bias* 
It  is  a  reproach  to  be  the  first  gentleman  of  his  race ;  but  it  ia 

a  greater  to  be  the  last. 
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InnovatioDs  are  dangerous. 
Insolence  is  pride  when  her  mask  is  pulled  off. 
Insolence  puts  an  end  to  friendship. 
Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  falls  many  a  good  bone,  B«« 
Invite  not  a  Jew  either  to  pig  or  pork. 
Is  it  an  emperor's  business  to  catch  flies  ? 
Is  no  coin  good  silver  but  your  penny  ? 
Is  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  183. 
Is  there  no  mean  but  fast  or  feast  f 
It  avails  little  to  the  unfortunate  to  be  brave.     Span. 
It  becomes  him  as  well  as  a  sow  doth  a  cart  saddle,  187. 
It  becomes  not  a  law- maker  to  be  a  law-breaker.     Bias, 
It  came  wi'  the  wind,  let  it  gang  wi'  tlie  water,  244. 
It  chanceth  in  an  hour,  that  comes  not  in  seven  years,  77. 
It  comes  by  kind  it  costs  him  nothing,  167* 
It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  than  to  h^'ar  them. 
It  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn,  188. 
It  gaes  as  meikle  in  his  heart  as  his  heel,  246. 
It  gaes  in  at  ae  lug,  an'  out  o*  the  ither,  246. 
It  goes  against  the  hair,  163. 
It  goes  down  like  chopped  hay,  153. 
It  goeth  against  the  grain,  163. 

It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  many  a  one  that  he  Uved  too 
long. 
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is  a  bad  action  that  suecess  cannot  justify. 

is  a  bad  bargain,  where  both  are  losers. 

is  a  bad  cause,  that  none  dares  speak  in,  3. 

is  a  bad  cloth  indeed  that  will  take  no  colour,  88. 

is  a  bad  sack  that  will  abide  no  clouting,  18. 

is  a  bad  soil  where  no  flowers  will  grow. 

is  a  bad. stake  that  will  not  stand  in  the  hedge  one  year. 

is  a  bare  moor  that  he  gaes  o'er  an'  gets  na  a  cow,  246. 

is  a  base  thing  to  betray  a  man  because  he  trusted  you. 

is  a  base  thing  to  tear  a  dead  lion's  beard  ofip. 

is  a  base  thing  to  tread  upon  a  man  that  is  down. 

is  a  blind  goose  that  knows  not  a  fox  from  a  fern  bush. 

is  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask,  why  those  things  are  lo\cd 
which  are  beautiful. 
It  is  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  247* 
It  is  a  cunning  part  to  play  the  fool  well. 
It  is  a  fair  degree  of  plenty  to  have  what  is  necessary. 
Jl  is  a  fair  iield  where  a'  is  dung  down,  247. 
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It  is  a  foolish  bird  that  stayeth  the  laying  salt  upon  her  tail. 
It  is  a  foolish  sheep  that  makes  the  wolf  his  coufessor,  1 8. 
It  is  a  fortunate  head  that  never  ached. 
It  is  a  fraud  to  borrow  what  we  are  not  able  to  repay.     Puhliui 

Syrus, 
It  is  a  good  blade  that  bends  well. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instmctions. 
It  is  a  good  dog  that  can  catch  any  thing. 
It  is  a  good  friend  that  is  always  giving,  though  it  be  never  so 

little. 
It  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles,  and  a  good  w^ie  that 

never  grumbles,  1 04. 
It  is  a  good  hunting-bout  that  fills  the  belly. 
It  is  a  good  knife,  'twas  made  at  Dull-edge. 
It  is  a  great  act  of  life  to  sell  air  well. 
It  is  a  great  journey  to  life's  end. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  eat,  and  have  nothing  to  pay. 
It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  find  oat  one's  own  folly. 
It  is  a  gude  game  that  fills  the  wame,  244. 
It  is  a  gude  tongue  that  says  nae  ill,  244. 
It  is  a  hard  battle  where  none  escapes,  69. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  a  great  estate,  and  not  fall  in  lore 

with  it. 
It  is  a  lightening  before  death,  55. 
It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  taming. 
It  is  a  mad  hare  that  will  be  caught  with  a  tabor. 
It  is  a  manly  act  to  forsake  an  error. 
It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  dislike  folly. 
It  is  a  mean  ambition  to  be  the  'sqoire  of  the  company. 
It  is  a  mean  mouse  that  has  but  ae  hole,  244. 
It  is  a  miserable  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  prood,  and  a  rich  man 

avaricious.     ItaL 
It  is  a  poor  art  that  maintains  not  the  artisan.     Itah 
It  is  a  poor  family  that  hath  neither  a  whore  nor  a  thief  in 

it,  7. 
It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices. 
It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle,  1 9. 
It  is  a  rank  courtesy,  when  a  man  is  forced  to  give  thanks  for 

what  is  his  own,  1 6. 
It  is  a  rare  miracle  for  money  to  lack  a  master.     Bias, 
It  is  a  reproach  to  be  the  first  gentleman  of  his  race ;  but  it  ia 

a  greater  to  be  the  last. 
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It  18  a  Bad  burthen  to  carry  a  dead  man*s  child.  46. 

It  is  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  crows  loader  than  the  cock,  4^* 

It  is  a  sair  dung  bairn  that  dama  greet,  247. 

It  is  a  sairy  brewing  that  is  na  gude  in  the  newiug,  245. 

It  is  a  sairy  collop  that  is  ta'en  a£f  a  capon,  246. 

It  is  a  sairy  hen  that  cauna  scrape  for  ae  bird,  245. 

It  is  a  shame  to  steal,  but  a  worse  to  carry  home,  130. 

It  is  a  sign  of  a  good  man,  if  he  grows  better  for  commeu« 

dation. 
It  is  a  sign  o'  a  hale  heart  to  rift  at  the  rumple,  244. 
It  is  a  sign  of  a  worthy  spirit,  whom  honour  amends. 
It  is  a  siDy  bargain,  where  nobody  gets. 
It  is  a  silly  fish  that  is  caught  twice  with  the  same  bait. 
It  is  a  silly  iiock  where  the  ewe  bears  the  bell,  245. 
It  is  a  silly  game  where  nobody  wins. 
It  is  a  silly  goose  that  comes  to  a  fox's  sermon. 
It  is  a  siUy  horse  that  can  neither  whinny,  nor  wag  his  tail. 
It  is  a  silly  pack  tha^.  L^.auna  pay  the  customs,  247. 
It  is  a  sin  against  hospitality,  to  open  your  doors,  and  sliul 

up  your  countenance. 
It  is  a  sin  to  belie  the  devil,  85,  245. 
It  is  a  sooth  dream  that  is  seen  wauking,  245* 
It  is  a  sorry  goose  that  will  not  baste  herself,  53. 
It  is  a  sour  reek  when  the  good  wife  dings  the  good  man. 

Scotch, 
It  is  a  strange  salt  fish  that  no  water  can  make  fresh. 
It  is  a  strange  wood  that  has  never  a  dead  bough  in  it« 
It  is  a  sweet  sorrow  to  buy  a  termagant  wife. 
It  is  a  tight  tree  that  has  neither  knap  nor  gaw,  245. 
It  is  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  dearth  one's  garner,  5. 
It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  78* 
It  is  a  worthier  thing  to  deserve  honour,  than  to  possess  it. 
It  is  all  one  a  hundred  years  hence,  122. 
It  is  almost  as  necessary  to  know  other  men  as  ourselves. 
It  is  altogether  in  vain  to  learn  wisdom  and  yet  live  foolish. 
It  is  always  term  time  in  the  court  of  conscience. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog,  87. 
It  is  an  equal  failing  to  trust  every  body,  and  to  trust  nobody* 
It  is  a  hard  winter,  when  dogs  eat  dogs. 
It  is  an  ill  air  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  1. 
It  ia  an  ill  battle  where  the  devil  carries  the  colours,  6« 
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It  id  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  its  owdi  nest,  72. 

It  is  an  ill-bred  dog  that  will  beat  a  bitch. 

It  is  an  ill  cause  that  none  dare  speak  in.     Scotch. 

It  is  an  ill  canse  that  the  lawyer  thinks  shame  o',  244» 

It  is  an  ill  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust,  87* 

It  is  an  ill  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whistling,  87. 

It  is  an  ill  guest  that  never  drinks  to  his  host,  63. 

It  is  an  ill  horse  that  will  not  carry  his  own  provender. 

It  is  an  ill  procession  where  the  devil  holds  the  candle,  1 7* 

Tt  is  an  ill  sign  to  see  a  fox  lick  a  lamb,  9^. 

It  is  an  ill  thing  to  be  deceived,  but  worse  to  deceive. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  244. 

It  is  an  omen  bad,  the  yeomen  say,  if  Phcebus  shew  his  face 

the  second  day. 
It  is  as  good  to  be  in  the  dark  as  without  a  light,  84. 
It  is  as  great  a  mischief  to  spare  all,  as  it  is  cruelty  to  spare 

none. 
It  is  as  hard  a  thing  as  to  sail  over  the  sea  in  an  egg-shell. 
It  is  as  hard  for  the  good  to  suspect  evil,  as  it  is  for  the  bad  to 

suspect  good.     Cicero. 
It  is  as  hard  to  please  a  knave  as  a  knight,  108. 
It  is  as  long  in  coming  as  Cotswould  barley,  204* 
It  is  as  meet  as  a  sow  to  bear  a  saddle,  246. 
It  is  as  meet  as  a  thief  for  the  vnddy,  246. 
It  is  as  much  intemperance  to  weep  too  much,  as  to  laugh  too 

much. 
It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  born. 
It  is  at  courts,  as  it  is  in  ponds  ;  some  fish,  some  frogs. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  beggar  than  a  fool,  70. 
It  is  better  to  be  beloved  than  honoured. 
It  is  better  to  be  stung  by  a  nettle  than  pricked  by  a  rose,  20. 
It  is  better  to  be  unborn  than  untaught ;  for  ignorance  is  the 

root  of  misfortune.     Plato, 
It  is  better  to  decide  a  difference  between  enemies  than  friends  ; 

for  one  of  our  friends  will  certainly  become  au  enemy, 

and  one  of  our  enemies  a  friend.     JBias, 
It  is  better  to  do  well  than  to  say  well.     Ital. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  hen  to-morrow,  than  an  egg  to-day. 
It  is  better  to  knit  than  blossom,  108. 
It  is  better  to  marry  a  quiet  fool  than  a  witty  scold. 
It  it  better  to  pay,  and  have  but  little  left,  than  to  have  much| 

and  be  always  in  debt» 
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It  is  better  to  reprove  privately,  than  to  be  angry  secretly. 
It  is  better  to  sit  with  a  wise  man  in  prison,  than  with  a  foolia 

paradise,  23. 
It  is  better  to  spin  all  night  with  Penelope,  than  sing  all  day 

with  Helen. 
It  is  better  to  sup  wi'  a  cutty  than  want  a  spoon,  245. 
It  is  best  to  take  half  in  hand,  and  the  rest  by  and  by,  149. 
It  is  but  kindly  that  the  pock  sau*r  o'  the  herrin,  245. 
It  is  by  the  head  that  the  cow  gi*es  milk,  245. 
It  is  cheap  enough  to  say,  God  help  you. 
It  is  come  to  meikie,  but  *tis  na  come  to  that,  245. 
It  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent  not  to  punish  the  guilty.     Puhliua 

Syrus, 
It  is  dear-bought  honey  that  is  lick*d  aff  a  thorn,  246. 
It  is  difficult  keeping  that  which  is  admired  by  many.     Puhkua 

Syrus, 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  love  of  virtue  is  the 

love  of  themselves.     Cicero, 
It  is  done  secundum  usum  Sarum,  222. 
It  is  easier  to  bear  what'a  amiss,  than  go  about  to  reform  it. 
It  is  easier  to  descend  than  ascend. 
It  is  easier  to  fill  a  glutton's  belly  than  his  eye. 
It  is  easier  to  prevent  ill  habits  than  to  break  them. 
It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  build,  88. 
It  is  easier  to  run  from  virtue  to  vice,  than  from  vice  to  virtue. 
It  is  easier  to  strike  than  defend  well. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  in  health  to  preach  patience  to  the  sick. 
It  is  easy  preaching  to  the  fasting  with  a  fuU  belly.     lial. 
It  is  easy  to  bowl  down  hill,  3,  88. 
It  is  easy  to  defend  the  innocent ;  but  who  is  eloquent  enoogll 

to  defend  the  guilty  ?     Puhliu8  Syrus, 
It  is  easy  to  keep  a  castle  that  was  never  assaulted. 
It  is  easy  to  rob  an  orchard,  when  none  keeps  it,  18. 
It  is  easy  to  take  a  man's  part,  but  the  matter  is  to  maintain  it, 

Gaelic, 
It  is  eith  to  cry  Yule  on  anither  man*8  coast,  246. 
It  is  eith  to  swim  where  the  head  is  held  up,  246. 
It  is  fair  in  ha',  whar  beards  wag  a',  245. 
It  is  for  want  of  thinking  that  most  men  are  undone. 
It  is  good  fasting  when  the  table  is  covered  with  fish,  27U. 
It  LB  good  fish,  if  it  were  but  caught,  53. 
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gsod  fishing  ia  troubled  waters,  93,  2-16. 
good  pride  to  desire  to  be  the  best  of  men. 
good  Bbeheriiig  uuder  an  old  bedge,  16l*. 
good  BometimeB  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  deril,  52. 
good  to  be  in  good  time  ;  you  know  not  how  long  it  viiU 
last. 

good  to  be  merry  at  meat,  I'l. 
good  to  be  near  of  kin  to  an  estate,  108. 
good  to  be  Bure,  65. 

good  to  cr;  yule  at  other  men's  cost*,  122. 
good  to  feac  tjie  worst,  the  best  save  itself, 
good  to  go  on  foot  when  a  man  hath  a  horse  in  liis  haiKL 
good  to  have  a  Imteli  bdbri:  tbe  door,  lUL. 
good  to  haTe  two  strings  to  one's  bow. 
good  to  hear  mass  ajid  keep  house.     Span. 
good  to  lesrn  at  other  meo's  cost. 
good  to  sleep  in  a  whole  akin,    ^3. 
good  to  strike  theserpeiit's  htnd  with  your  enemy's  band. 
goodness,  uot  greatness,  that  will  do  thee  good. 
gude  baking  beaide  meal,  346. 
gude  gesr  that  pleases  the  merchant,  245. 
gude  goose  that  drops  ay,  240. 
gude  mawt  that  comes  a  will,  245. 
.  gude  mou'  liiat  tiila  thewauie,  ii5. 
gude  sleeping  inaJiale  skin,  246. 

gude  to  be  gude  iu  your  time,  ye  kenua  bow  lang  it  maj 
last,  245. 

gude  to  be  oat  o'  harm's  gate,  245. 
gude  to  be  sib  to  siller,  245. 
hard  baith  to  hae  an'  want,  245. 
bard,  even  to  the  most  miserable,  to  die. 
hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright, 
hard  to  be  high  and  humble, 
hard  to  breuk  nn  old  bog  of  an  ill  custom,  103. 
hard  to  make  a  good  web  of  a  bottle  of  bay,  141. 
bard  to  please  a'  parties,  245. 
hard  to  shave  an  eg^,  89. 

hard  to  ain^  at  the  brod,  at  kick  at  the  prick,  3-i6. 
hard  to  sit  m  Rome  an  ti^ht  wi'  the  pope,  24.i. 
hard  to  Buffer  wroug  and  pay  for  it  too. 
hard  to  turn  tack  upon  a  narrow  bridge. 
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It  is  hard  to  wive  and  thrive  both  in  a  year,  42. 

It  is  harder  to  marry  a  daughter  well,  than  to  bring  hef  tip 

well. 
It  is  hope  alone  that  makes  ns  willing  to  live« 
It  is  human  to  err,  but  diabolical  to  persevere. 
It  is  ill  healing  an  old  sore,  15. 
It  is  ill  killing  a  crow  with  an  empty  sling. 
It  is  ill  making  a  bowing  horn  o'  a  tod's  tail,  247* 
It  is  ill  to  bring  but  the  thing  that  is  na  thereben,  246« 
It  is  ill  to  draw  a  strae  afore  anauld  cat,  246. 
It  is  ill  to  drive  black  hogs  in  the  dark,  73. 
It  is  ill  to  set  spurs  to  a  flying  horse. 
It  is  ill  to  tak  breeks  aff  a  bare  a — ,  246. 
It  is  ill  to  tak  out  o*  the  flesh  that  is  bred  i'  the  bane,  245. 
It  is  ill  to  take  an  unlawful  oath,  but  worse  to  keep  it. 
It  is  ill  to  wauken  sleeping  dogs,  246. 
It  is  in  vain  to  cast  your  net  wher^  there  is  no  fish. 
It  is  in  vain  to  learn  wisdom,  and  yet  to  live  foolishly. 
It  is  in  vain  to  use  words  when  deeds  are  expected. 
It  is  in  vain  to  watch  a  really  bad  woman.     ItaL 
It  is  kittle  shooting  at  corbies  an'  clergy,  245. 
It  is  less  painful  to  learn  iu  youth  than  to  be  ignorant  in 

age. 
It  is  like  nuts  to  an  ape. 

It  is  little  o'  God's  might  to  mak  a  poor  man  a  knight,  245. 
It  is  lost  labour  to  play  a  jig  to  an  old  cat. 
It  is  lost  labour  to  sow  where  there's  no  soil. 
It  is  madness  for  a  sheep  to  treat  of  peace  with  a  wolf. 
It  is  midsummer  moon  with  you. 
It  is  money  makes  the  mare  to  go,  116. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  praiae  rightly  than  to  blame. 
It  is  more  easy  to  praise  poverty  than  bear  it.     Ital, 
It  is  more  easy  to  threaten  than  to  kill.     ItaL 
It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  something,  15. 
It  is  more  wisdom  sometimes  to  dissemble  wrongs  than  to  re> 

venge  them. 
It  is  much  like  a  blacksmith  with  a  white  silk  apron. 
It  is  my  own  fault  if  I  am  deceived  by  the  same  man  twice 
It  is  na  gude  to  want  and  to  hae,  246. 
It  IS  na  tint  that  a  freend  gets,  245. 
lA  Lina,  ^Vhat  is  she  f  but,  What  has  she  7  245. 
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It  is  nae  pky^  mbeve  ane  greets,  an'  anitiier  kugliR,  246. 

It  is  nae  time  to  stoop  when  the  head's  aff,  245. 

It  is  natural  to  a  greyhound  to  have  a  long  tmH. 

It  is  needless  to  pour  water  on  a  drown'd  mouse,  245. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  learn. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

It  is  no  advantage  for  a  man  in  a  fever  to  change  his  bed. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bear  prosperity  decently. 

It  is  no  good  hen,  that  cackles  in  your  house  and  lays  in 

another's. 
It  is  no  more  like  them  than  chalk  is  like  cheese. 
It  is  no  more  sin  to  see  a  woman  weep,  tlian  to  see  a  goose  go 

barefoot,  246. 
It  is  no  more  to  him  than  a  crab  in  a  cow's  mouth. 
It  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  learn  that  which  he  knoweth  not, 

whatever  be  his  age.     Isoerates. 
It  is  no  shame  to  yield  to  lum  that  we  must  not  oppose. 
it  is  no  small  grief  to  a  good  nature  to  try  his  friends.     £ii* 

fipides* 
It  is  not  a  chargeable  thing  to  salute  civilly. 
It  is  not  a  sign  of  humility  to  declaim  against  pride. 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  sell  dear,  but  it  is  to  make  ill  measure. 
It  is  not  an  art  to  play,  but  is  a  very  good  art  to  leave  off  play. 

It  is  not  as  thy  mother  says,  but  as  thy  neighbours  say,  273* 
It  is  not  easy  to  straight  in  the  oak  the  crook  that  grew  in  the 

sapling.     Gaelic, 
It  is  not  every  one  that  can  pickle  well. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  in  authority  to  sleep  a  whole  night.     Horner^ 
It  is  not  lost  that  comes  at  last,  113. 
It  is  not  much  to  give  a  leg  to  him  who  gave  you  the  fowL 

Span, 
It  is  not  the  beast,  but  the  mind  that  is  the  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  the  burden,  but  the  over-burden,  that  kills  the  beast. 

Span. 
It  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  friar,  246. 
It  is  not  the  gay  coat  makes  the  gentleman,  9. 
It  is  not  want,  but  abundance,  that  makes  avarice. 
It  is  one  thing  to  speak  much,  and  another  to  speak  pertinently* 
It  is  past  joking  when  the  head's  aff,  245. 
It  is  possible  for  a  ram  to  kill  a  butcher,  17. 

f  M 
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It  k  possible  to  sin  againvt  charity,  when  we  do  not  agaiusi 

truth. 
It  is  pride,  not  nature,  that  ctareB  mttch. 
It  is  right  to  put  everythhig  to  its  proper  nse.     Gaelic. 
It  is  ssie  taking  a  shive  of  a  cat  loaf,  46. 
It  is  safer  to  commend  the  dead  than  the  Hving. 
It  is  safer  to  hear  and  take  counsel  than  to  give  it. 
It  is  self-conceit  that  makes  opinion  obstinate. 
It  is  short  while  since  the  kmse  bore  the  langell,  246. 
It  is  sooner  said  than  done,  59, 
It  is  the  best  spake  i'  your  wlieel,  245. 
It  is  the  bridle  and  spur  that  make  s  good  hoiMr. 
It  is  the  clerk  makes  the  justice,  79. 

It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  worid,  to  keep  folly  at  the  helinb 
and  wisdom  under  the  hatches. 

is  the  property  of  fools  to  be  always  judging^ 

is  thou  must  honour  the  place,  not  the  place  thee. 

is  time  enough  to  cry  oh  I  when  yon  are  hurt. 

is  time  to  set  when  the  oten  comes  to  the  dough,  122. 

is  too  late  to  spare  when  the  bottom  is  bare. 

is  true  that  a*  men  say,  246. 

is  rery  seldom  that  a  great  talker  bath  either  discretion  or 
good  manners. 

is  weel  said,  but  wha  will  bell  the  cat  ?  246. 

is  weel  that  our  faults  are  na  written  on  our  face,  245. 

is  weel  wairt  they  hae  sorrow^  that  buy  it  wi'  their  siller, 
246. 

It  is  weel  war*d  that  wasters  want,  245. 
It  is  wise  not  to  seek  a  secret,  and  honest  not  to  reireal  it. 
It  is  wiser  to  run  away  when  there's  no  remedy,  than  to  stay 
and  die  in  the  field  foolishly. 

is  wit  to  pick  a  lock,  and  steal  a  horse,  but  wisdom  to  let 
it  alone,  23. 
It  is  working  that  makes  a  workman. 
It  is  worse  to  do,  than  to  rerenge  an  injury. 
It  is  written  upon  a  wall  in  Rome,  Rebchester  was  as  rich  as 

any  town  in  Christendom,  209. 
It  looks  as  well  as  a  diamond  necklace  about  a  sow's  neck. 
It  matters  not  what  religion  an  ill  man  is  of. 
It  melts  like  butter  in  a  sow*s  tail,  or  works  like  soap,  &c.»  50* 
It  must  be  a  wily  mouse  that  can  breed  in  a  cat's  ear. 
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t  never  rains  but  it  pours. 

t  ought  to  be  a  good  tale  that  is  twice  told. 

t  rains  by  planets,  37. 

t  shall  be  done  when  the  king  cometh  to  Wigan,  223. 

t  signifies  nothing  to  play  well  if  you  lose. 

t  that  lies  na  i'  your  gate  braks  na  your  shins,  246. 

t  was  ne'er  for  naething  that  the  glad  whistled,  245. 

t  were  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep. 

t  will  be  a  feather  out  o'  your  wing,  245. 

t  will  be  a  nosegay  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  172. 

t  will  be  aU  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence^  122. 

t  will  be  an  ill  web  to  bleach,  247. 

t  will  be  fair  weather  when  the  shrews  have  dined,  159. 

t  will  be  long  enough  ere  you  wish  your  skin  full  of  holee, 

143. 
t  will  do  with  an  onion,  57. 
t  would  make  a  beggar  beat  his  bag,  149. 
t  would  make  a  dog  do£f  his  doublet,  157. 
t  would  make  a  man  scratch  where  it  doth  not  itch,  to  see  a 

man  live  poor  to  die  rich,  196. 
t  would  vex  a  dog  to  see  a  pudding  creep,  58. 
t's  better  to  be  a  cold  than  a  cuckold,  51. 
t's  but  a  copy  of  its  couxitenance,  51. 
t's  good  enough  for  the  parson  unless  the  parish  was  better* 

123. 
t*s  good  to  have  company  in  trouble,  4. 
t's  hard  to  split  the  hair,  that  nothing  is  wanted  and  nothing 

to  spare. 
t's  merry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 
t's  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
t*s  not  good  to  wake  a  sleeping  lion. 
t's  not  how  long,  but  how  well  we  live,  13. 
t's  tint  that's  done  to  auld  men  an'  baimSy  245, 
tch  and  ease,  can  no  man  please,  1 2. 
tch  is  more  intolerable  than  smart,  12. 

J. 

ack  at  a  pinch. 

ack  in  an  office  is  a  great  man,  54,  106. 

ack  of  all  trades  is  of  no  trade. 

ack  Nokes  and  Tom  Stiles. 

V  V  J 
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Jack-of  nil-trades,  and  master  of  none. 

iack  roast  beef. 

Jack  Sprat  he  loved  no  fat,  and  his  wife  she  loy'd  no  lean,  nni, 

so  betwixt  them  both  they  hck'd  the  platters  dean,  194. 
Jack  Sprat  would  teach  his  grandame,  106. 
Jack  woold  be  a  gentleman,  if  he  could  but  speak  French, 

106. 
Jack  would  wipe  his  nose  if  he  had  it,  106. 
Janiveer  freezes  the  pot  by  the  fire,  32. 
Jeerers  must  be  content  to  taste  of  their  own  broth* 
Jeering  Cogshall,  203. 
Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 
Jesting  hes  bnug  serious  sorrows. 
Jest  not  with  the  eye,  nor  rehgion,  II. 
Jest  with  an  ass,  and  he  will  flap  you  in  the  face  with  his 

tail. 
Jests  are  seldom  good  the  first  time,  but  the  second  distasteful* 
Jests,  like  sweetmeats,  have  often  sour  sauce,  107. 
Joan  reels  ill,  and  winds  worse  ;  the  devil  a  stomach  she  has 

to  spin. 
Joan's  as  good  as  my  lady*  in  the  dark,  107* 
Job  was  not  so  miserable  in  his  sufferings,  as  happy  in  his  pi|- 

tience. 
Jocular  slanders  often  prove  serious  injuries. 
John  Bull,  225. 

Joke,  an'  let  the  jaw  gae  o'er,  244. 
Joke  at  leisure,  ye  kenna  wha  may  jybe  yoursel,  244* 
Joy  surfeited  turns  to  sorrow,  107. 
Judge  not  of  a  ship  as  she  lieth  on  the  stocks,  18* 
Judge  not  of  men  or  things  at  first  sight. 

K. 

Ka  me,  and  I'll  ka  thee,  107. 
Kail  spairs  bread,  247. 

Keep  a  thing  seven  years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it.  Gaelic. 
Keep  aloof  from  quarrels  ;  be  neither  a  witness  nor  a  party. 
Keep  counsel  thyself  first,  4. 

Keep  good  company,  and  you  shall  be  of  the  number,  4. 
Keep  no  more  cats  than  will  catch  mice. 
Keep  out  of  a  hasty  man's  way  for  a  while ;    out  of  a  sollei) 
man's  all  tiie  d%^%  ol  ^ontc  l\fe. 


Keejf)  out  of  brawls,  and  you  will  neither  be  a  principal  nor  a 

witness.     Span. 
Keep  some  till  furthermore  come,  108. 
Keep  something  foir  a  sair  fit,  247.     Scotch^ 
Keep  the  common  road,  and  thoa*rt  safe. 
Keep  the  feast  to  feast-day,  247.     Scotch* 
Keep  the  staff  in  your  ain  hand,  247* 
Keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee,  13  h 
Keep  your  ain  fish-gUts  to  yoUr  aiti  seii-mawB,  247* 
Keep  your  breath  to  Cool  your  crowdie,  247. 
Keep  your  feet  dry,  and  your  head  hot ;  and  for  the  rest  live 

like  a  beast,  31. 
Keep  your  own  counseL 
Keep  your  purse  and  youa^  mouth  close,  127» 
Keep  your  tongue  within  yoor  teeth,  247. 
Keep  yourself  from  the  anger  of  a  great  man,  from  the  tumuli 

of  a  mob,  from  a  man  of  ill  fame,  from  a  widow  that  has 

been  thrice  married,  irom  a  wind  that  comes  in  at  a  hol^ 

and  frotn  a  reconciled  enemy. 
Keeping  from  falling,  is  better  than  helping  up. 
Kerne  seenil,  keme  sair,  247* 
Kemsters  are  ay  creishie,  247* 
Rend  fowk*s  nae  company,  247« 
Kentish  longtails,  207. 
Kick  not  agidnst  the  pricks. 

Kill  the  lion's  whelp ;  thou'lt  strive  in  vain  when  he's  grown. 
Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Kim-kam,  167. 

Kindle  not  a  fire  that  you  cannot  eitinguislti 
Kindness  canna  be  bought  for  gear,  247* 
Kindness  comes  o'  will,  247. 
Kindness  is  the  noblest  weapon  to  conquer  with* 
Kindness  lies  na  ay  in  ae  side  o*  the  house,  247. 
Kindness  will  creep  whar  it  mauna  gang,  247. 
Kindnesses,  like  grain,  increase  by  sowing. 
King  Arthur  did  not  violate  the  refuge  of  a  womaOy  2691 
King  Harry  loved  a  man,  101* 
King  Henry  robbed  the  church  and  died  poor,  U. 
Kings  an*  bears  aft  worry  their  keepers^  247« 
liiiigs  are  out  o'  play,  247. 
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King's  ca£f  is  worth  itber  men's  corn.  247* 

Kings  hae  lang  ears,  247. 

Kings  have  long  arms,  and  have  many  eyes  and  etrs.    IM. 

Kings  love  the  treason  but  not  the  traitor,  108. 

Kirbe*s  castle,  and  Megse's  glory ;  Spinola'a  pleasure,  and 
Fisher's  folly,  213. 

Kiss  a  sclate  stane,  an*  that  wmna  slayer  yov^  247. 

Kissing  goes  by  fa?our»  108. 

Kit  after  kind,  167* 

Kit  careless,  yoiur  a —  hangs  by  trumps^  167* 

Knavery  may  serve  for  a  turn,  hut  honesty  is  best  in  the  long  ran, 
108. 

Knavery,  without  luck,  is  the  worst  trade  in  the  world. 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world,  108. 

Knaves  are  in  such  repute,  that  honest  men  are  accounted  fools. 

Knaves  imagine  nothing  can  be  done  without  knavery. 

Knit  my  dog  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  my  cat  a  cod-piece, 
167. 

Knock  under  the  board,  he  must  do  so  that  will  not  drink  his 
cup,  55. 

Knotty  timber  requires  sharp  wedges. 

Know  thyself.     Chilo. 

Knowledge  b^ns  a  gentleman*  but  'tie  conversation  that  com- 
pletes him. 

Knowledge  directeth  practice,  and  practice  increaseth  know- 
ledge. 

Knowledge  in  youth  is  wisdom  in  age,  109. 

Knowledge  is  a  second  light,  and  hath  bright  eyes,  27 K 

Knowlec^e  is  a  treasure,  but  practice  is  the  key  to  it. 

Knowledge  is  eith  bom  about,  247. 

Knowledge  is  no  burden. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

Knowledge  is  silver  among  the  i>oor,  gold  amoi^  the  nol»?ets 
and  a  jewel  among  princes.     Mai. 

Knowledge,  without  practice,  makes  but  half  an  artist,  1'>J. 

Kyth  i'  your  ain  colours,  that  fowk  may  ken  you,  247^ 

L. 

Lad's  love's  a  busk,  oi  btoom^hot  awhile  and  soon  dene,  41. 
Lada  will  be  men,  ^4^ 
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Laith  to  bed,  Uith  out  a%  24«. 

liuth  to  the  driok,  laith  frae't,  249. 

Lame  hares  are  ill  to  help. 

Lancashire  fair  vomeu,  209. 

Land  -was  neyer  hat  for  want  of  an  heir,  109. 

Lang  faating  gains  nae  meat,  2-47. 

Lang  &Bting  gntbers  wind,  248. 

Lang  lean  maks  liame-cauld  cattle,  248. 

Lang  or  (ere)  ye  cnt  Falkland  wood  *ri'  a  penkuife,  243. 

Lang  or  (ere)  ye  gadle  a  fed,  348. 

Lang  sports  turn  to  earneHt,  349. 

Lang  standing  an  little  offering  msk<  ■  poor  prieat,  249 

Lang  atraea  are  nae  mote,  2.|8. 

Lang  tarrowiiig  talis  a.'  the  tliftrke  ana',  248. 

Large  trees  give  more  shade  thau  fruit. 

Laases  are  lads'  leavings,  55. 

Last  in  bed,  beat  heard,  249. 

Laugh,  an'  lay't  down  again,  249. 

Laugh  at  leisure,  ye  may  greet  ere  night,  248. 

Laughter  ia  the  hiccup  of  a  fool,  109. 

Laviabneaa  is  not  generosity. 

Law  cannot  persuade  where  it  cannot  punish. 

Law  makers  should  not  be  law  brenbers,  248. 

laws  catch  flies,  but  let  bornets  go  free,  109. 

Law"a  costly  tak  a  pint  an'  'gree,  249. 

Lawyers'  gowns  are  lined  wiUk  the  wilfkiln«M  of  their  elleut«. 

Lawyers'  housei  are  built  on  the  henda  of  fooU. 

Lay  on  more  wood  ;  ashes  give  money,  49. 

Lay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail  o'  Uie  grice,  £4&. 

Lay  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse. 

Lay  things  by,  they  may  corae  to  uae. 

Lav  thy  hand  upou  thy  half-penny  twice  before  thou  parleM 

with  it. 
Laziness  travels  ao  alowly  that  poverty  aoon  overtake!  him; 
Lazy  folks  take  the  moat  pains. 
Lean  liberty  is  belter  than  fat  ilAverf . 
Lean  not  on  a  reed. 
Lear  young,  lear  fair,  248. 

Learning  is  a  sceptre  to  some,  n  bauble  to  others. 
l^«rnmg  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adftr 

and  a  provision  in  old  age.     AnttolU. 
Learsing  ia  the  eye  of  the  toiud. 
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Learning  makes  a  good  man  better,  and  an  ill  man  worse 

Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  himself,  109. 

Learning  refines  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Learn  not,  and  know  not,  269. 

Learn  to  creep  before  you  run. 

Learn  to  lick  betimes^  you  know  not  whose  tail  jon  may  go  by 

110. 
Learn  to  say  before  you  sing^  139. 
Learn  you  t&  an  «ee,  aa*  ye'U  ca't  custom,  248w 
Learn  wisdom  by  the  follies  of  others.     Itah 
Least  said  is  soooest  mended. 
Leave  a  jest  when  it  pleases  you  best. 
Leave  afif  as  lang  as  the  play's  gude,  2481 
Leave  is  hght,  110. 
Leave  not  a  clout  till  May  be  out. 
Leave  raillery  when  it  is  the  most  agreeable. 
Leave  the  eourt  ere  the  court  leave  thee,  24du 
Leave  weekome  a-hent  ye,  24 &. 
Leaves  enough,  but  few  grapes. 
Lemster  bread  and  Weabley  ale,  206. 
Lend  and  lose  ;  so  play  fools,  110. 
Lend  thy  horse  for  a  long  journey,,  then  mayest  hmwt  Imii  if^ 

turn  with  his  skin,  11. 
Less  of  your  coustesy  and  moie  of  yovff  purse,  82. 
Let  a  horse  drink  whemhe  wiU,  not  what  h«  \idll,  104. 
Let  alone  maks  mony  ai  loon,  24^ 

Let  an  ill  man  lie  in  thy  straw,  and  he  looka  to  be  thy  beir» 
Let  another's  shipwreck  be  your  sea-mark. 
Let  bell'd  wethers  brak  the  snaw,  248. 
Let  but  the  drunkard  alone,  and    he  will  fall  of  himself 

277. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Let  every  cuckold  wear  his  own  &Mms,  5C 
Let  every  man  praifie  the  bridge  he  goes  over,  74* 
Let  every  pedlar  carry  his  own  burden,  16. 
Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  138. 
Let  her  cry,  she'll  p —  the  less,  155. 
Let  him  alone  with  the  saint^s  bell,  and  give  him  rope  enoii|^ 

59. 
Ijet  him  cool  V  lYie  ^Vmlkft  bat  in,  248. 
ijet  him  drink  iiBYie\v«A^iWWWi,*IV^* 
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Let  him  fry  in  his  own  grease. 

Iiet  him  hang  by  the  heels,  164. 

Let  bim  mend  his  manners,  it  will  be  his  own  another  day,  5^ 

Let  him  set  up  shop  on  Goodwin's  sands,  53. 

Let  him  tak  a  spring  on  his  ain  fiddle,  24d# 

Let  him  that  earns  the  breed  eat  iU 

Let  him  that  is  cold  blow  the  coal,  80. 

Let  him  that  owns  the  cow  take  her  by  the  tail,  122. 

Let  him  that  receives  the  profit  repair  the  inn. 

Let  his  ain  wand  ding  him,  248. 

Let  me  gain  by  you,  and  no  matter  whether  you  love  me  or  uot« 

Let  never  sorrow  come  sae  near  your  heart,  248. 

Let  no  woman's  painting  breed  thy  stomach's  fainting,  16« 

Let  not  the  child  sleep  upon  bones,  153. 

Let  not  the  mouse- trap  smell  of  blood. 

Let  not  your  tongue  cut  your  throat,  21. 

Let  not  your  tongue  run  away  with  your  brains. 

Let  the  best  horse  leap  the  hedge  first. 

Let  the  church  stand  in  the  churchyard,  79. 

Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last. 

Let  the  grafts  be  Tery  good,  or  the  knife  be  where  it  stoocL 

Let  the  guts  be  full,  for  it's  they  that  carry  the  legs. 

Let  the  horns  go  with  the  hide. 

Let  the  kirk  stand  i'  the  kirk-yard,  248. 

Let  the  mom  come,  an*  the  meat  wi'  it,  248. 

Let  the  plough  stand  to  catch  a  mouse,  175,  248w 

Let  the  smith  himself  wear  the  fetters  he  forged. 

Let  them  buckle  for  it,  151. 

Let  them  care  that  come  a-bent,  248. 

Let  them  laugh  that  win,  109. 

Let  thy  grandchild  buy  wax,  and  do  not  thou  trouble  thyself, 

279. 
Let  Uter  Pendragon  do  what  he  can^the  river  Eden  will  ran  as  it 

ran,  222. 
Let  women  spin,  and  not  preacb. 
Let  your  letter  stay  for  the  post,  not  the  post  for  the  letter; 

I.  e.  be  always  before-hand  with  your  business,  12. 
Let  your  purse  be  your  master,  127. 
Let  your  trouble  tarry  till  its  own  day  comes. 
Liars  begin  by  imposing  upon  others,,  but  end  by  deceiraig 

themselves. 
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Liara  have  short  wings,  114. 

Liars  should  haT€  good  memories. 

Liberality  is  not  giving  largely,  but  wisely. 

Lick  honey  with  your  little  finger,  11. 

Lick  your  dish,  63. 

Lickerish  tonguea,  treacherous  tails* 

Lidford  law ;  first  bang  tnd  draw,  then  hear  che  eauae. 

Lie  for  him,  an'  he'll  swear  for  you,  248. 

Life  and  misery  began  together. 

Life  is  a  shuttle. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  it  is«  13. 

Life  is  short,  yet  sweet,     ^uripidaa. 

Life  is  sweet,  1 1 0. 

Life  lieth  not  in  Uviiig,  but  in  liking,  110. 

Life  that  is  too  short  for  the  happy  is  too  long  for  the  miserable* 

Life  without  a  friend  is  death  without  a  witness,  8. 

Life  would  be  too  smooth  if  it  had  bo  rubs  in  ii. 

Lifeless,  fauldess,  249. 

Light  burdens  brak  nae  banes,  248. 

Light  burdens  far  heavy,  110. 

Light  cares  speak,  great  ones  are  dumb.     Seneea* 

Light  cheap,  lither  yield,  110. 

Light  gaina  make  a  heavy  purse,  110. 

Light-heei'd  mothers  make  leaden-heel'd  daughters. 

Light  suppers  make  clean  sheets,  28. 

Light  suppers  mak  lang  life  days,  249« 

Lightly  come,  lightly  go,  110,  249. 

Like  a  barber's  chair,  fit  for  every  buttock,  49. 

Like  a  cat,  he'll  still  fall  upon  his  legs. 

Like  a  cat  round  hot  milk. 

Like  a  ehip  in  a  po4itage  pot,  doth  neither  good  nor  harm,  153« 

Like  a  collier's  sack,  bad  without,  but  worse  within. 

Like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  you'll  not  eat  yourself,  nor  let  the 

horse  eat. 
Like  a  hog,  he  does  no  good  till  he  dies,  64. 
like  a  loader's  horse,  that  lives  among  thieves,  169. 
Like  a  miller ;  he  can  set  to  every  wind. 
Like  a  mill  horse,  that  goes  much,  but  performs  no  journey* 
Like  a  sow  playing  on  a  trump,  248. 
like  an  old  woman' «bTeech,  at  no  certainty,  50. 
Like  anther,  Uke  book,  Yl. 
Like  BAnbury  tmkexs,ftM8L\.mm«v!kSM^^^T^ 
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Like  blood,  like  good,  uid  like  age,  make  the  happiest  marnagesy 

42. 
Like  carpenter,  like  chips,  111. 
Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone,  and  play  together  when 

they've  none. 
Like  draws  to  like,  a  scabbed  horse  to  an  auld  dike*  248. 
Like  father,  like  son. 

Like  fish,  that  live  in  salt  water,  and  yet  are  fresh. 
Like  Flanders  mares,  fairest  afar  off. 
Like  6oodyer*s  pig,  never  well  but  when  he  is  doing  mitchief, 

192. 
Like  lambs,  you  do  nothing  but  suck  and  wag  your  tail,  193. 
Like  lips,  like  lettuce.  111. 
Like  master,  like  man.  111. 
Like  me,  God  bless  the  example,  169. 
Like  priest,  like  people.  111. 
Like  punishment  and  equal  pain,  both  key  and  key-hole  do 

maintain,  127. 
Like  saint,  like  offering.  111. 
Like  Scotsmen,  ay  wise  a-hent  the  hand,  248. 
Like  Teague's  cocks,  that  fought  one  another,  though  all  were 

of  the  same  kind,  193. 
Like  the  cow  that  gives  a  good  pail  of  milk,  and  then  kicks  it 

over. 
Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  he  will  neither  do  nor  let  do,  248. 
Like  the  flounder,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
Like  the  gardener's  dog,  that  neither  tats  cabbage  himself,  nor 

lets  any  body  else. 
Like  the  judges  of  OaUicia,  who  for  half-a-dozen  chickens 

will  dispense  with  a  dozen  penal  statutes.     Span. 
Like  the  Mayor  of  Hartlepool,  yon  cannot  do  that,  210. 
Like  the  parson  of  Saddleworth,  who  could  read  in  no  book 

but  his  own,  1 92. 
Like  the  smith's  dog,  that  sleeps  at  the  noise  of  the  hammer, 

and  wakes  at  the  crashing  of  the  teeth,  193. 
Like  the  squire  of   Guadalaxara,  who  knew  nothing  in  tike 

morning  of  what  he  had  said  at  night.     Span, 
Like  the  tailor,  who  sewed  for  nothing,  and  found  thread  him* 

self,  193. 
Like  the  wife  that  never  cries  for  the  ladle  till  the  pat  fins  o'l^r* 

248. 
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Like  those  dogs,  that  meeting  with  uobody  else^  bite  one  alih 

other. 
Like  to  die  mends  na  the  kirk-yard^  249. 
Like  to  like,  and  Nan  to  Nicholas,  12. 
Like  well  to  like,  as  the  devil  said  to  the  collier.  111. 
Like  will  to  like* 

Like  Wood's  dog,  he'll  neither  go  to  church  nor  stay  at  home,  192L 
Lik'd  gear  is  ha'f  bought,  249. 
Like's  an  ill  mark,  248. 

Likely  lies  in  the  mire,  when  unlikely  gets  over,  24  9« 
Likeness  is  the  mother  of  love. 
Lilies  are  whitest  in  a  blackmoor*s  hand. 
Lincolnshire  bagpipes,  211. 

Lincolnshire,  where  hogs  sh —  soap  and  cows  sh — >  fire,  21I« 
Linen  often  to  water,  soon  to  tatter. 
Lip-honour  costs  little,  yet  may  bring  in  much^ 
Lippen  to  me,  but  look  to  yoursel,  248* 
Lips  gae,  laps  gae,  drink  an'  pay,  249. 
Lips,  however  rosy,  must  be  fed« 
Listen  at  the  key-hole,  and  you'll  hear  news  of  yourself* 
Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,  55,  111* 
Little  and  often  fills  the  purse,  112. 
Little  between  right  and  vnrong,  269. 
Little  birds  may  pick  a  dead  lion. 
Little  boats  must  keep  the  shore,  larger  ships  mtty  venturt 

more,  112. 
Little  bodies  have  great  souls,  12,  111. 
Little  difference  between  a  feast  and  a  bellyfull,  71,  92« 
Little  dogs  start  the  hare,  but  great  ones  catch  it,  13« 
Little  England  beyond  Wales,  225. 
Little  goods,  little  care. 
Little  intermitting  maks  gude  freends,  248 « 
Little  kens  the  wife  that  sits  by  the  fire,  how  the  wind  Uaws 

on  hurly-burly  swire,  240. 
Little  knows  the  fat  sow  what  the  lean  one  meansy  92. 
Little  London  beyond  Wales,  225. 
Little  may  an  auld  nag  do  that  maona  nieher,  249. 
Little  mead,  little  need,  115. 
Little  minds,  like  weak  liquors.  ««e  soonest  soured. 
Little  miscViiei,  too  mMeYi/l^. 
liittle  odds  a-tweenafe^XwA^lxak  H<«cafc/U8* 
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Little  pitchers  haTe  great  ears,  112. 

little  said  is  soon  amended,  112,  248. 

Little  sticks  kindle  a  fire,  bat  great  ones  put  it  ooty  12. 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks,  112. 

Little  things  are  pretty.  111 

Little  things  attract  light  minds. 

Little  troubles  the  ee,  bot  far  less  the  saal,  249. 

Little  wats  the  ill-willy  wife  what  a  dinner  may  baud  in,  249« 

Little  winning  maks  a  heayy  purse,  249. 

Little  wit  in  the  head  makes  much  work  for  the  feet. 

Little  wit  maks  meikle  travail,  248. 

Live,  and  let  live,  112. 

Live  not  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live. 

Live  not  upon  the  opinion  of  other  men* 

Living  npon  trust  is  the  way  to  pay  double. 

Lock  the  stable  door  before  the  st^  is  stolen. 

London-bridge  was  made  for  wise  men  to  paM  orer,  and  foolf 

to  pass  under,  13,  213. 
London  lick-penny,  213. 

Londoner  like,  as  much  more  as  you  will  take,  169, 
Long  a  vddow  weds  with  shame,  268, 
Long  absent,  soon  forgotten,  66. 
Long  and  slender,  like  a  cat's  elbow. 
Long  ere  you  cut  down  an  oak  with  a  penknifei  8m  249. 
Long  is  the  arm  of  the  needy.     QaeUo» 
Long,  lazy,  lousy  Lewisham,  208. 
Long  life  hath  long  misery. 
Long  looked-for  comes  at  last,  113. 
Long-tongued  wives  go  long  with  baim^  44, 
Longer  lives  a  good  fellow  than  a  dear  year,  112. 
Look  at  your  corn  in  May,]and  you'll  come  ireeping  away  i  look 

at  the  same  in  June,  and  you'll  come  home  in  anothei 

tune,  33. 
Look  before  you  leap,  for  snakes  among  tweet  flowers  do 

creep,  113. 
Look  high,  and  fall  into  a  cow-turd,  1 1 . 
Look  high,  and  fall  low. 
Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  97. 
Look  not  for  musk  in  a  dog-kennel. 
Look  not  too  high,  lest  a  chip  fail  in  thine  eye,  109* 
Look  on  the  wall,  and  it  will  not  bite  you,  6lt 
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Look  to  him,  gaoler ;  there's  a  frog  in  the  stocks,  53. 

liook  to  the  cow,  and  the  sow,  and  the  wheat  mow,  and  all  'Jfih 

he  well  enow,  38. 
Look  to  the  main  chance,  1 13. 
Lookers  on  see  more  than  players. 
Loquacity  storms  the  ear,  hut  modesty  takes  the  heart. 
Lonily  vices  require  lordly  estates. 
Lose  a  leg  rather  than  life. 
Lose  not  a  hog  for  a  half-penny-worth  of  tar,  103. 
Lose  nothing  for  asking,  68. 
Losers  are  always  in  the  wrong.     Span. 
Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 
Loud  in  the  loan  was  ne'er  a  gude  milk  cow,  248. 
Love,  a  cough,  and  the  itch,  cannot  be  hid,  41. 
Love  and  lordship  like  no  fellowship,  41. 
Love  and  peas  will  make  a  man  speak  at  both  ends. 
Love  and  pease-pottage  will  make  their  way,  41. 
Love  and  pride  stock  Bedlam. 
Love  asks  faith,  and  faith  asks  firmness,  13. 
Love  being  jealous,  makes  a  good  eye  look  asquint,  13. 
Love  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold ;  its  only  price  is  love. 
Love  comes  in  at  the  windows.  AluLgoes  oat  at  the  doors,  41. 
Love  delights  in  praise.  \ 

Love  does  much,  but  money  does  more* 
Love  heats  the  brain,  and  anger  makes  ia  poet.    JuvetuU. 
Love  is  a  sweet  tyranny,  because  the  Idver  endureth  his  tor* 

ments  willingly. 
Love  is  as  warm  among  cottagers  as  cojortiers,  248. 
Love  is  blind,  41.  I 

Love  is  incompatible  with  fear.    FuhUifs  Syrus. 
Love  is  the  loadstone  of  love.  I 

Love  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue,  113.  } 
Love  is  without  prudence,  and  anger  wnthout  counsels.     lUU. 
Love,  knavery,  and  necessity,  make  mq^n  good  orators. 
Love  laughs  at  locksmiths.  ^ 

Love  Hves  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  courus,  13. 
Love  me  little,  and  love  me  long,  41,  24|9« 
Love  me,  love  my  dog,  86. 

Love  of  lads,  and  fire  of  chats,  is  soon  |hi  and  aoon  out^  41  • 
LoYe  of  wit  makea  lio  man  rich. 
he  ye  rulea  bia  idug^dLom.  "vaXkQxxV.  ^  v^^otdL  13 
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Lore  sees  no  faults. 

Love  thy  neighbour,  but  puU  not  down  thy  hedgfe,  lt^« 

Love  will  creep  where  it  cannot  go,  41. 

Lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Lovers  live  by  love,  as  larks  by  leeks,  41. 

Lowly  sit,  richly  warm,  113- 

Lucky  men  need  no  counsel. 

Lucy  Light,  the  shortest  day  and  the  longest  night,  SS4 

Lug  and  hsJe,  it  will  not  hold  long,  269. 

Luve  has  nae  lack,  be  the  dame  e  er  sae  black,  349« 

Luve  your  freend,  an'  look  to  yoursel,  248. 

Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 

Lying  rides  on  debt's  back. 

M 

Madam  Pamel,  crack  the  nut,  and  eat  the  kernel,  89. 
Madge,  good  cow,  gives  a  good  pail  of  milk,  and  then  kicks  it 

down  with  her  foot,  170. 
Magistrates  are  to  obey  as  well  as  execute  laws. 
Maids  say  nay,  and  take,  114. 
Maids  want  nothing  but  husbands,  and  when  they  have  theiiii 

they  want  every  thing,  114. 
Maidens  should  be  mild  and  meek,  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to 

speak. 
Maidens  must  be  seen,  and  not  heard,  45. 
Maidens  shou'd  be  mim  till  they're  married,  an'  then  they  may 

bum  kirks,  250. 
Mair  by  luck  than  gude  guiding,  249. 
Mair  hamely  than  weelcome,  249« 
Mair  haste  the  war  speed,  quo'  the  tailor  to  the  long  threap 

249. 
Mak  a  kirk  an'  a  mill  o't,  249. 
Mak  na  meikle  o'  Uttle,  25 1 . 
Mak  na  twa  mews  o'  ae  daughter,  250. 
Mak  nae  bawks  o'  gude  bear  land,  251. 
Mak  ae  wrang  step,  an'  down  ye  gae,  249 
Make  a  model  before  thou  buildest. 
Make  a  page  of  your  own  age,  173, 
Make  a  pearl  on  your  nail,  63. 
Make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  139. 
Hake  a-do  and  have  a-do,  52. 
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Make  haste  when  you  are  purchasing  a  field;  but  when  y«MI 

are  to  marry  a  wife,  be  slow,  275. 
Make  bay  while  the  sun  shines,  101,  249. 
Make  much  of  one,  good  men  are  scarce,  114. 
Make  no  orts  of  good  hay. 
Make  not  a  gauntlet  of  a  hedge  glove»  97.» 
Make  not  balks  of  good  ground,  69. 
Make  not  eyen  the  devil  blacker  than  he  is. 
Make  not  fish  of  one,  and  fiesh  of  another,  8. 
Make  not  thy  friend  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  thy 

friend,  8. 
Make  not  thy  tail  broader  than  thy  wings,  135. 
Make  not  your  sail  too  big  for  your  ballast. 
Make  not  your  sauce  till  you  have  caught  the  fish. 
Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  7\,  249. 
Make  the  night  night,  and  the  day  day,  and  you  will  live  hap- 
pily.    Span* 
Make  the  vine  poor,  and  it  will  make  you  rich,  39. 
Make  the  young  one  squeak,  and  you  11  cateh  the  old  one. 
Make  your  affairs  known  in  the  market-place,  and  one  will  caU 

them  blapk  and  another  white.     Span, 
Make  yourself  all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  devour  yon.     Ital. 
Make  not  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  as  the  man  said  when  he  buried 

his  wife. 
Malice  drinketh  its  own  poison. 
Malice  hath  a  sharp  sight  and  a  strong  memory* 
Malice  is  mindful,  114,  249. 
Mahce  seldom  wants  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 
Man  doth  what  he  can,  and  God  what  he  will,  98. 
Man  is  fire,  and  woman  tow ;  the  devil  comes  and  sets  them 

in  a  blaze.     Span, 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes,  114,  250. 
Man  punishes  the  action,  but  God  the  intention. 
Man,  woman,  and  devil,  are  the  three  degrees  of  comparisou. 
Man's  best  candle  is  his  understanding,  267. 
Man's  Ufe  is  filed  by  his  foe,  268. 
Manners  and  money  make  a  gentleman. 
Manners  make  a  man,  quoth  William  of  Wickham,  204* 
^ianners  make  the  man,  250. 
Manners  often  make  £otl\me8,  13. 
ifany  a  dog's  dead  amce  ^oun?^\^«.^\^1^* 
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Many  a  good  cow  hath  but  a  bad  calf,  82. 

Many  a  good  drop  of  broth  is  made  in  an  old  pot 

Many  a  one  for  land,  takes  a  fool  by  the  hand,  42. 

Many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,  250. 

Many  a  time  have  I  got  a  wipe  with  a  towels  but  never  a  daab 

with  a  dishclout  before.     Scotch, 
Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 
Many  an  honest  man  stands  in  need  of  help,  that  has  not  the 

face  to  beg  it 
Many  blame  the  wife  for  their  own  thriftless  life.     Scotch, 
Many  can  bear  adversity,  bat  few  contempt. 
Many  can  pack  the  cards  that  cannot  play,  16. 
Many  children,  and  little  bread,  is  a  painful  pleasure.     Span 
Many  come  to  bring  their  clothes  to  church  rather  than  them- 
selves. 
Many  dogs  soon  eat  up  a  horse. 
Many  dressers  put  the  bride's  dress  out  of  order 
Many  drops  of  water  will  sink  a  ship. 
Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting,  since  women,  for  ^ea, 

forsook  spinning  and  knitting,  and  men,  for  their  punch, 

forsook  hewing  and  splitting. 
Many  get  into  a  dispute  well  that  cannot  get  out  well. 
Many  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn,  143.     Span, 
Many  hands  make  light  work,  114,  259. 
Many  have  been  ruin'd  by  buying  good  pennyworths. 
Many  have  come  to  a  port  after  a  storm. 
Many  humble  servants,  but  not  one  true  friend. 
Many  kinsfolk,  few  Mends,  96. 
Many  kiss  the  child  for  the  nurse's  sake,  108. 
Many  kiss  the  hands  they  wish  to  see  cut  off,  12. 
Many  littles  make  a  mickle,  112,  250. 
Many  masters,  quoth  the  toad  to  the  harrow,  when  every  tin« 

tum'd  her  over,  250. 
Many  old  camels  carry  the  skins  of  the  young  ones  to  the 

market,  273. 
Many  owe  their  fortunes  to  their  enviers. 
Many  sands  will  sink  a  ship,  114. 
Many  soldiers  are  brave  at  table,  who  are  cowards  in  the  field« 

Ital. 
Many  speak  much  that  cannot  speak  well,  13. 
Many  talk  like  philosophers,  and  Uve  like  fools. 

o  a 


Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood,  that  never  shot  In  hia  oow,  nn4 
many  talk  of  Little  John,  that  never  did  him  know,  128^. 

Many  that  are  wits  in  jest,  are  fools  in  earnest. 

Many  there  be,  that  buy  nothing  with  their  money  but  repent- 
ance. 

Many  things  fall  between  the  eup  and  the  hp,  83. 

Many  things  grow  in  the  garden,  that  were  never  sawed  there,  UK 

Many  things  lawful  are  not  expedient. 

Many  ventures  make  a  full  freight,  13. 

Many  who  wear  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose  quills. 

Many  without  punishment,  none  without  sin,  13. 

Many  women  many  words,  many  geese  many  t — da,  47. 

Many  words  hurt  more  than  swords,  144. 

Many  words  will  not  fill  a  bushel,  23,  250. 

Many  would  be  cowards  if  they  had  courage  enough. 

Many  would  have  been  worse,  if  their  estates  had  been,  better. 

March  birds  are  best,  33 ^ 

March  borrows  of  April  three  days,  and  they  be  ilL 

March  grass  never  did  good,  33. 

March  hackham,  comes  in  Uke  a  lion,  goes  out  Uke  a  lamb^  33 . 

March  in  Janiveer,  Janiveer  in  March,  I  fear,  32. 

March  many  weathers  raia'd  and   blow'd,  but  March  grasd 
never  did  good,  33. 

March  wind  and  May  sua  make  clothes  white  and  maids  dun,  S6k 

March  winds  and  April  showers  bviug  forth  May  flowers. 

Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny,.  43. 

Marriage  is  honourable,  but  housekeeping's  a  shrew,  43. 

Llarriage,  with  peace,  is  the  world's  paradise  ;  with  strife,  this 
life's  purgatory. 

Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  42; 

Marry  come  up,  my  dirty  cousin,  51. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure  ;  'tis  good  to  marry  late 
or  never,  42. 

Marry,  marry  !  and  who  is  to  manage  the  house  ?     Span. 

Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  lest  they  marry  themselves,  42 

Marry  your  sons  when  you  will,  your  daughters  when  you  can^ 
42. 

Masters  are  mostly  the  greatest  servants  in  the  house. 

Masters  should  be  sometimes  blind,  and  sometimes  deaf 

Mastery  mawa  dow  the  meadow,  250. 

Bla&field  inf^aa\iie^\i«ai^«ax^Nkci>x\Ah.'^  i.  e,  tliruet>  56,  19&» 
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5I«y  bees  flee  na  at  this  time  o'  the  year,  249. 

May,  come  she  early  or  come  she  late,  she'll  make  the  cow  to 
quake,  33. 

May  it  please  God  not  to  make  our  Mends  so  happy  as  to  for- 
get us. 

May  the  man  be  damned  and  neyer  grow  fat,  who  wears  two 
faces  under  one  hat. 

Mean  men  admire  wealth,  great  men  glory. 

Measure  is  a  merry  mean,  14. 

Measure  is  a  treasure,  115. 

Measure  not  others'  «om  by  your  own  bushel. 

Measure  thrice  what  thou  buyest ;  and  cut  but  once,  14. 

Meat  and  matins  hinder  no  man's  journey,  115,  251. 

Meat  feeds,  «tt'  claith  deeds,  but  manners  mak  a  man,  250. 

Meat  is  much  ;  but  manners  is  more,  115. 

Meat's  gude,  but  mense  is  better,  250. 

Meddle  with  your  old  shoes,  171. 

Meddlers  are  the  devil's  body-lioe ;  they  fetch  blood  from  those 
that  feed  them. 

Medicines  are  not  meant  to  live  on. 

Medlars  are  never  good  till  they  are  rotten,  38. 

Meeterly  (indifferently)  as  maids  are  in  fairness,  190. 

Meikle  head,  little  wit,  251. 

Meikle  maun  a  gude  heart  thole,  250. 

Meikle  may  fa'  a-tween  the  cup  an'  the  lip,  250. 

Meikle  mou'd  fowk  hae  ay  hap  to  their  meat,  250. 

Meikle  spoken,  part  spilt,  250. 

Memory  is  the  treasurer  of  the  mind. 

Memory  tempers  prosperity,  mitigates  adversity,  control! 
youth,  and  delights  old  age.     Lactantim» 

Men  apt  to  promise  are  apt  to  forget. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  diey  wed. 

Men  are  blind  i'  their  ain  cause,  250. 

Men  are  more  prone  to  revenge  injuries,  than  to  requite  kind« 
nesses. 

Men  are  neither  suddenly  rich  nor  suddenly  good.     Libanim. 

Men  are  not  to  be  measured  by  inches,  249. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  to  go  in  the  dark,  5. 

^(en  goe  o'er  the  dyke  at  the  laighest,  251. 

Men  may  bear  till  their  backs  break. 

Men  may  blush  to  hear  what  they  were  not  ashamed  to  aoU 
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Men  mase  ai  they  ate  ;  meai%cire  other  folks'  torn  by  their  crwii 

bushel,  118. 
Men  never  think  their  fortune  too  grent,  nor  their  wit  too  little. 
Men  of  cruelty  are  birds  of  the  devil's  hatching. 
Men  seek  less  to  be  instructed  than  applauded. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 
Men  speak  of  the  fair,  as  things  v?ent  with  thera  there,  91. 
Men  take  less  care  of  their  conscience  than  their  reputatiuii. 
Men  that  have  much  business  must  have  maeh  pardon. 
Men  use  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  1 28. 
Men  work  but  slowly  that  have  poor  wages. 
Men  would  live  exceedingly  quiet  if  those  two  words,  mine  and 

thine,  were  taken  away.     Anaxagoras, 
Men's  actions  are  not  to  be  judged  of  at  first  nght. 
Blen's  vows  are  women's  traitors. 
Men's  years  and  their  faults  are  always  more  than  they  art 

willing  to  own. 
Mends  is  worth  misdeeds,  251. 
Mere  wishes  are  silly  fishes. 

Merry  is  the  feast- making  till  we  come  to  the  reekcHUii§ip,  1 1^, 
Merry  meet,  merry  part,  115. 
Merry  Wakefield,  22:5. 

Messengers  shou'd  neither  be  headed  nor  hanged,  250. 
Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse,  14. 
Mice  care  not  to  play  with  kittens. 
Mickle  ado,  and  little  help,  1 1 5. 
Middlesex  clowns,  212. 
Might  overcomes  right,  115. 

Mildness  governs  more  than  anger.     Publius  Syncs, 
Millers  tak  ay  the  best  mouter  vn!  their  ain  hand,  251. 
Mills  and  wives  are  ever  wanting,  14. 
Mills  vnll  not  grind,  if  you  give  them  no  water. 
Mint  ere  ye  strike,  250. 
Mirth  and  mischief  are  two  things. 
Mirth  and  motion  prolong  life. 

Mischiefs  come  by  the  pound,  and  go  away  by  the  ounce,  1 15. 
Misers  put  their  back  and  their  belly  into  their  pocket. 
Misery  acquaints  men  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
Misery  must  be  the  mother,  when  one  beggar  begets  another. 
Misfortunes  come  b^  forties,  268. 
Misfortunes  coiae  <>w  vi'm^^  ^vA  4ft>^wt  on  foot. 
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II\8fortun€8  make  us  wise. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone,  116. 

Misfortunes  tell  us  what  fortune  is. 

Misfortunes  that  can't  be  avoided,  must  be  siveetened^ 

Misfortunes  when  asleep,  axe  not  to  be  awakened. 

Misreckoning  is  no  payment,  116. 

Mister  maks  man  o'  craft,  250. 

Misterfu'  fowk  mauna  be  mensfu',  250. 

Misunderstanding  brings  lies  to  town,  116. 

Mock  no  pannier  men,  your  father  was  a  fisher,  57. 

Mock  not,  quoth  Montford,  when  his  wife  called  him  cuckold, 

17U 
Mocking  is  catching* 
Moderate  honours  are  wont  to  augineiit,  but  immoderate  to 

diminish.     Theopompus, 
Moderate  riches  will  carry  you;  if  you  have  moce,  you  mutt 

carry  them. 
Moderation  in  prosperity  argues  a  gieat  mind. 
Modesty  ruins  all  that  bring  it  to  court. 
Money  and  friendship  bribe  justice,  116. 
Money,  as  well  as  need,  makea  the  old  wife  tiot. 
Money  begets  money,  116. 
Money  in  purse  will  be  alwaj^s  in  £Mhion« 
Money  is  a  good  serrant  but  a  bad  master. 
Money  is  a  swoid,  tkat  can  cut  even  the  Goniian  knot. 
Money  is  ace  of  trumps. 
Money  is  often  kMt  for  want  of  money. 
Money  is  that  art  that  hath  turned  up  trump,  14. 
Money  is  the  best  bait  to  fish  for  man  with* 
Money  is  the  god  of  the  world* 
Money  is  the  only  monarch. 
Money  is  the  sinew  of  love,  as  well  as  of  wmr. 
Money  is  welcome  though  it  comes  in  a  dirty  dout,  14. 
Money  is  wise,  it  knows  its  own  way,  117. 
Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  is  spread. 
Money  maks  a  man  free  ilka  whar,  250. 
Money  nuke.  ..rriage. 

Money  makes  not  ao  many  true  friends  as  real  enemies. 
Money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 
Money  we  want,  and  cannot  borrow ;  yet  drink  we  must,  ta 

aJacken  sorrow. 
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Money  will  do  more  than  my  lord's  letter,  116. 
Money  will  make  the  pot  boil,  though  the  deril  piss  in  the  fim. 
Mony  a  ane's  gear  has  hastened  his  hinder  end,  250. 
Mony  ane  brings  the  rake,  but  few  the  shool  (shovel),  251. 
Mony  ane  makes  an  errand  to  the  ha'  to  bid  the  lady  gnde-day, 

251. 
Mony  ane  serres  a  thankless  master,  250. 
Mony  ane  spears  the  gate  they  ken  fu'  weel,  251 . 
Mony  ane  tines  the  ha' f-merk  whinger  for  the  ha'ppenny-whaus:. 

251. 
Mony  aunts  mony  eems,  mony  kin  an'  few  freends,  250, 
Mony  care  for  meal  that  hae  baken  bread  enough,  250. 
Mony  cooks  ne'er  made  gude  kail,  250. 
Mony  dogs  die  or  ye  fa'  heir,  250. 
Mony  excuses  pisses  the  bed,  250. 
Mony  gude  nights  is  laith  awa%  250. 
Mony  hounds  may  soon  worry  a  hare,  250. 
Mony  irons  i'  the  fire,  part  maun  cool,  250. 
Mony  lack  what  they  wa'd  hae  i*  their  pack,  250. 
Mony  purses  hand  freends  lang  thegither,  250. 
Mony  ways  to  kill  a  dog  though  ye  dinna  hang  him,  25i>. 
Mony  wite  their  wife  for  their  ain  thriftless  Hfe,  250. 
Mony  words  wa'd  hae  meikle  drink>  250. 
More  afraid  than  hurt,  147. 
More  belongs  to  marriage  than  four  bare-  legs  in  a  bed,  'i% 

260. 
More  cost  than  worship,  81. 
More  credit  may  be  thrown  down  in  a  moment,  than  can  be 

built  up  in  an  age. 
More  die  by  food  than  famine. 
More  flies  are  taken  with  a  drop  of  honey,  than  a  tun  of  yio* 

egar. 
More  fool  than  fiddler,  160; 
More  fools,  more  fun.     lY. 

More  goes  to  the  making  of  a  ^ne  gentleman  than  fbae  clodiMi 
More  have  repented  of  speech  than  of  stlence» 
More  knave  than  fool. 
More  know  Tom  fool  than  Tom  fool  knows. 
More  like  the  devil  than  St.  Lawrence,  KSl 
More  malice  than  tnuAXex,  \7^. 
More  nice  than  mae,  \1^* 
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More  sacks  to  tne  mill,  177. 

More  sauce  than  meat. 

More  than  enough  ti«  too  much. 

Mome  :tihan  we  use  is  more  than  we  want. 

More  things  affright  than  hurt  tis. 

More  to  de  with  one  jackanapes,  than  ail  tiie    yean^  lt)t". 

More  words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain,  t9. 

Most  haste,  worst  speed,  101. 

Most  men  cry,  Long  live  the  conqueror. 

Most  of  our  evils  come  from  bur  vioeft. 

Most  take  all,  117. 

Most  things  have  two  handles,  and  a  wise  man  talces  hold  of 

the  best. 
Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  are  a  tempest  and  hailstorm. 
Mothers*  darlings  make  but  milk-sop  heroes. 
Motions  are  not  marriages,  42. 

Mouth  civility  is  no  great  pains,  but  may  turn  to  good  account. 
Much  a-do  to  bring  beggars  to  stocks  ;    and  when  they  come 

there,  they'll  not  put  in  their  legs,  70. 
Much  better  never  catch  a  roguov  than  let  him  go  again.. 
Much  bran  and  little  meal,  74. 
Much  bruit,  little  fruit,  75. 
Much  coin,  much  care,  82. 
Much  compliance,  much  craft. 
Much  corn  hes  under  the  straw  that  is  not  seen,  "81. 
Much  cry  and  little  wool. 
Much  is  expected  where  much  is  given. 
Much  law,  but  little  justice. 
Much  matter  of  a  wooden  platter,  170. 
Much  meat,  much  maladies,  11.5. 
Much  on  earth,  but  little  in  heaven. 
Much  praying,  but  no  piety. 
Much  religion,  but  no  goodness. 

Much  water  goes  by  the  mill  the  miller  knows  not  of,  116,  250, 
Much  would  have  more,  and  lost  all. 
Much  would  have  more,  but  often  meets  mUi  !e88,  117,  249i 

251. 
Muck  and  money  go  together,  1  IS 
Mud  chokes  no  eelk. 

Muddy  springs  will  have  muddy  streami* 
Muifled  cats  are  not  ^od  mousers,  70. 
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Murder  will  out,  118. 

Music  helps  not  the  tooth-achie,  14. 

Must  I  tell  you  a  tale,  and  find  you  ears  too  f 

Must  is  a  king's  word,  250. 

Muzzle  ua*  the  ox*s  mou*,  251. 

My  horse  pisseth  whey,  my  man  pisseth  amber ;  ray  horse  k  lay 

my  way,  my  man  is  for  my  chamber,  194. 
My  house  is  my  castle. 
Mv  Lord  Baldwin's  dead,  149 
My  market's  made,  ye  may  lick  a  whip  shaft,  25^.. 
My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  116. 
My  name  is  Twyford  ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  62. 
My  son,  buy  no  stocks,  134. 
My  son,  put  money  in  thy  purse  and  then  keep  it. 
My  son's  my  son,  till  he  hath  got  him  a  wife,  but  my  daughter*s 

my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life,  47* 
My  tongue  is  na  beneath  your  belt,  250. 
My  wife  cries  five  loaves  a  penny,  53. 

N. 

Nab  me  and  I'll  nab  thee,  118. 

Nae  freend  like  a  freend  in  need,  251. 

Nae  man  can  baith  sup  an'  blaw  thegither,  252. 

Nae  man  can  mak  his  ain  hap,  252. 

Nae  man  can  seek  his  marrow  i'  the  kirn  sae  weel  as  be  that 

has  been  in  it  himsel,  252. 
Nae  man  has  a  tack  o'  his  life,  252. 
Nae  plea  is  best,  252. 

Nae  sooner  up  than  her  head*s  i'  the  ambry,  251. 
Nae  wonder  to  see  wasters  want,  252. 
Naething  comes  fairer  to  light  than  what  baa  been  langbidilei^ 

252. 
Naething  freer  than  a  gift,  251. 
Naething  enters  into  a  close  hand,  252. 
Naething  is  balder  than  a  blind  mare,  251. 
Naething  is  difficult  to  a  weel-willed  man,  252. 
Naething  to  be  done  in  haste  but  gripping  o'  fleas,  251. 
Naething  to  do,  but  draw  in  your  stool,  an'  sit  down,  26U 
Name  not  a  rope  in  his  house  that  hanged  liimself*  129* 
IVane  but  fools  an'  kna\es  lay  wagers,  251. 
^ane  can  play  tiie  {oo\  «o  ^^^  «&  ^^sirys^  xasb^  252. 
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Naiie  sae  weel  but  lie  hopes  to  be  better,  251. 

Narrow  gathered,  widely  spent,  251. 

Natural  folly  is  bad  enough  ;  but  learned  folly  is  intolerable. 

Nature  draws  more  than  ten  oxen,  14. 

Nature  has  given  us  two  ears,  two  eyes,  and  bat  oqe  tongue ; 

to  the  end,  we  should  hear  and  see  more  than  we  speak. 

Socrates,  ■ 
Nature  is  beyond  all  teaching. 
Nature  must  obey  necessity. 
Nature  passes  nurture,  252. 
Nature  takes  as  much  pains  in  the  forming  of  a  beggar  as  an 

emperor. 
Nature  teaches  us  to  love  our  friends,  but  religion  our  enemies. 
Nature,  time,  and  patience,  are  the  three  great  physicians. 
Naught  is  never  in  danger,  118. 
Nay,  stay,  quoth  Stringer,  when  hit  neck  was  in  the  halter, 

59. 
Near  is  my  petticoat,  but  nearer  is  my  tmock,  124,  252. 
Near  is  my  shirt,  but  nearer  is  my  skin. 
Nearest  the  king,  nearest  the  widdie,  252. 
Nearest  the  kirk  the  farthest  frae  God,  252. 
Necessity  and  opportunity  may  make  a  coward  valiant. 
Necessity  dispenses  with  decorum. 
Necessity  hath  no  law,  118,  252. 
Necessity  is  coal  black,  118. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Necessity  makes  war  to  be  just.    BioB. 
Necessity  sharpens  industry. 

Neck  or  nothing;  for  the  king  loves  no  cripples,  172,  jr»l. 
Keed  gar  naked  men    rin,  an'  sorrow  gars  websters    8pin, 

252. 
Need  makes  the  naked  man  run,  118. 
Need  makes  the  naked  queen  spin. 
Need  makes  the  old  wife  trot^  118. 
Need  maks  virtae,  353. 
Need  teaches  things  nnhwfkd*    Bmmti. 
Need  vdll  have  its  conne^  119.  - 
Needs  most  when  tiM  devil  dmct»  lift. 
Ne*  cr  let  on  yoiit  but  ln|^  i  VI* 

Ne'er  put  a  sword  In  a  iioH 
Ne*er  put  the  pkmi^  affaie 
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Ke*er  rode,  ne'er  £bU,  212. 

Ne'er  scad  your  lips  in  other  fowk's  kail,  251. 

Ne'er  seek  a  wife  till  ye  ken  what  to  do  wi'  her,  25L 

Ne'er  shaw  me  the  meat  hut  the  maa,  251. 

Ne'er  shaw  your  teeth  unless  you  can  bite,  251. 

Ne'er  tell  your  fae  when  your  feet  bleeps,  251. 

Neglect  wUl  sooner  kill  an  injury  than  revengeu 

Neighbour-quart  is  good  quart,  Hi). 

Neither  a  log,  nor  a  stork,  good  Jupiter. 

Neither  beg  of  him  who  has  been  a  beggar,  nor  serve  him  wIm 

has  been  a  servant.     JSpan. 
Neither  fish,  nor  fiesh,  nor  good  red  herring,  160,  251. 
Neither  give  to  all  nor  contend  witk  fook. 
Neither  good  egg  nor  bird,  158. 

Neither  great  poverty,  nor  great  riches,  will  hear  reason. 
Neither  heat  nor  cold  abides  alwi^s  in  the  sky,  35. 
Neither  in  Cheshire  nor  Chawbent,  199. 
Neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendom,  206. 
Neither  lead  nor  drive,  55. 
Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself,  thine  actions  serve  the 

turn,  17. 
Neither  speak  well  or  ill  of  yourself.     If  well,  men  will  not 

believe  you ;  if  ill,  they  virill  believe  a  great  deal  more 

than  you  say,  271. 
Neither  women  nor  Unen  by  candle-light,  48. 
Neust  of  a  neustness,  225. 
Never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,  149. 
Never  ask  pardon  before  you  are  accused. 
Never  be  ashamed  to  eat  your  meat,  68. 
Never  be  weary  of  well-doing,  141. 
Never  but  once  at  a  wedding,  1 73. 
Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Never  carry  two  faces  under  one  hood. 
Never  cast  dirt  into  that  fountain  of  which  thou  liast  soxiid 

time  drank,  2/6. 
Never  cry  hallo  *tiU  you  are  out  of  the  wood. 
Never  fall  out  with  your  bread  and  butter. 
Never  fish  in  troubled  warters. 
Never  good  that  mind  their  belly  so  mueh,  -yt*. 
Never  is  a  long  term. 
Kerjer  judge  from  appearances. 
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Neter  leare  that  tiB  tomorrow  which  you  can  do  to-daj. 

Ne?er  light  your  candle  at  both  ends. 

Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Never  lose  a  tub  for  a  ha' p' worth  of  tar. 

Never  make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill. 

Never  open  the  door  to  a  little  vice  lest  a  gpreat  one  eutvf 

with  it. 
Never  pleasure  without  repentance,  16. 
Never  praise  a  ford  till  you  are  over. 
Never  quit  certainty  for  hope. 
Never  refuse  a  good  o£fer,  127* 
Never  ride  a  free  horse  to  death. 
Never  rub  against  the  grain. 
Never  rub  your  eye  with  your  elbow. 
Never  scald  your  lips  in  other  folks'  broth. 
Never  sigh,  but  send,  132. 
Never  sign  a  writing  till  you  have  read  it,  nor  drink  wine  tilf 

you  have  seen  it.     Span. 
Never  sound  the  trumpet  of  your  own  praise* 
Never  too  old  to  learn,  109. 
Never  tread  on  a  sore  toe. 
Never  trust  to  a  broken  staff. 
Never  trust  to  another  what  you  sbotidd  do  yourself. 
Never  trust  to  fine  promises. 
Never  venture  out  of  your  depth  till  you  can  swim. 
Never  was  a  scornful  person  well  received. 
Never  was  cat  or  dog  drowned,  that  could  but  see  the  shor<h 
New  brooms  sweep  clean. 
New  dishes  beget  new  appetites,  15. 
New  grief  awakens  the  old. 
New  honours  change  manners. 
New  lords,  new  laws,  1 19,  252. 
New-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names* 
New  things  are  most  looked  at. 
Next  to  love,  quietness,  127. 
Next  to  no  wife,  a  good  wife  is  best. 
Nice  eaters  seldom  meet  vnth  a  good  dinner. 
Nichils  in  nine  pokes,  or,  nooks,  1 72. 
Night  is  the  mother  of  thought. 
Nightingales  can  sing  their  own  song  beat* 
Kine  tailors  make  a  man,  65>  13o. 
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Nineteen  nay- Bays  o'  a  maiden  are  ha*f  a  grant,  251. 

Nipence,  nopence,  half-a  groat  lacking  twopence,  5(i* 

Nip  the  briar  in  the  bud. 

Nita  will  be  lice. 

No  advice  like  a  father's,  268. 

No  alchymy  like  saving,  1 . 

No  and  yes  often  cause  long  dbpntea,  270. 

No  autumn  fruit  without  spring  blossonu 

No  butter  will  stick  to  his  breads  152. 

No  carrion  will  kill  a  crow,  83. 

No  choice  amongst  stinking  fish. 

No  condition  so  low,  but  may  have  hopes  ;  none  so  high,  but 

may  have  fears. 
No  cross,  no  crown,  83. 
No  cut  like  unkindness,  21,  155. 
No  day  passeth  without  some  grief,  5. 
No  deceit  like  the  world*s,  269. 
No  dish  pleases  all  palates  alike. 
No  doors  are  shut  against  honest  grey  hairs. 
No  estate  can  make  him  rich  that  has  a  poor  heart. 
No  fault,  but  she  sets  her  bonnet  much  too  weel.     Scotch* 
No  feast  like  a  miser's,  92. 
No  fence  against  a  flail,  93. 
No  fence  against  gold. 
No  fence  against  ill  fortune. 
No  fine  clothes  can  hide  the  clown. 
No  fishing,  like  fishing  in  the  «ea,  93. 
No  flying  from  fate. 
No  flying  without  wings,  94. 
No  folly  like  being  in  love,  48. 
No  fool  like  an  old  fool,  94,  251. 
No  foolery  like  falling  out,  268. 
No  friend  like  a  bosom  friend ;  as  the  man  said  when  hi 

pulled  out  a  louse.  ;•  ^ 

No  friendship  lives  long  that  owes  its  rise  to  the  pot. 
No  gains  without  pains,  89. 
No  gale  can  equally  serve  all  passengers* 
No  gaping  against  an  oven,  97. 
No  garden  without  its  weeds. 
No  glue  will  hold  wVken  the  \oint  is  bad. 
tio  good  biuldiBg  ^snl\iou\.  ^  %o^^  Iq!v^\!l^\x^u% 
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No  grass  grows  in  the  market-place. 

No  great  loss^  but  some  small  profit,  11 3,  251. 

No  grief  is  so  acute  but  time  ameliorates  it.     Oicm^. 

No  halting  before  a  cripple,  100. 

No  happiness  without  holiness. 

No  haste  to  hang  true  men,  10  L 

No  heralds  in  the  grave. 

No  honest  man  ever  repented  of  his  honesty. 

No  honest  man  has  the  leer  of  a  rogue. 

No  ill  befalls  us  but  what  may  be  for  our  gooa. 

No  jesting  with  edge  tools,  or  with  bell-ropes,  107« 

No  joy  like  heaven's,  269. 

No  joy  without  alloy. 

No  joy  without  annoy,  107. 

No  larder  but  hath  its  mice. 

No  law  for  lying,  114. 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

No  living  man  all  things  can,  67' 

No  lock  will  hold  against  the  power  of  j;old,  9. 

No  longer  foster,  no  longer  friend,  96. 

No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance,  124. 

No  man  can  be  happy  without  a  friend,  nor  be  sure  of  his 

friend  till  he  is  unhappy. 
No  man  can  call  again  yesterday. 
No  man  can  fiay  a  stone,  8. 

No  man  can  guess  in  cold  blood  what  he  may  do  in  a  passion. 
No  man  can  like  all,  or  be  liked  of  all. 
No  man  can  stand  idways  upon  his  guard. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
No  man  cries  stinking  fish,  59. 
No  man  ever  lost  his  credit,  but  he  who  had  it  not,  5. 
No  man  ever  surfeited  on  too  much  honesty. 
No  man  has  a  monopoly  of  craft  to  himself. 
No  man  is  born  wise  or  learned. 

No  man  is  free  who  does  not  command  himself.     Pythagoras 
No  man  is  his  craft's  master  the  first  day,  83. 
No  man  is  so  old  but  thinks  he  may  yet  live  another  year. 

St,  Jerome. 
No  man  is  the  worse  for  knowing  the  worst  of  himself. 
No  man  is  willing  to  own  him  who  is  out  of  the  good  opiniou 

of  the  world. 
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No  man  knows  better  what  good  is,  than  he  that  has  endured 

evil,  7. 
No  man  knows  himself,  till  he  hath  tasted  of  both  fortanes. 
No  man  likes  his  fetters,  though  of  gold,  93. 
No  man  lives  so  poor  as  he  was  bom. 
No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market  where  nothing  is  to  be 

bought  but  blows,  114. 
No  man  may  be  both  accuser  and  judge.     Plutarch. 
No  man  should  live  in  the  world,  that  has  nothing  to  do  in  it. 
No  man's  religion  ever  survives  his  morals. 
No  marvel  if  water  be  lue,  140. 

No  matter  what  the  vessel  is,  so  the  wine  in  it  be  good. 
No  mill,  no  meal,  115. 
No  mirth  good  but  with  Grod,  267. 
No  more  like  than  chalk  and  cheese,  189. 
No  more  mortar,  no  more  brick ;  a  cunning  knaveha<t  a  cunning 

trick,  196. 
No  more  sib  (a-ken)  than  sieve  and  riddle,  that  erew  both  iu 

a  wood  together,  225. 
No  mother  is  so  wicked  but  desires  to  have  good  children. 

ltd. 
No  negligence  like  the  magistrate's,  268. 
No  news  is  good  news. 
No  one  ever  lost  his  honour,  except  he  who  had  it  not.     Puh* 

litis  SyruB, 
No  one  is  a  fool  always,  every  one  sometimes. 
No  one  knows  the  weight  of  another's  burden,  1 . 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen  to  him  before  sunset. 
No  pains,  no  gains. 
No  penny,  no  pardon,  252. 
No  penny,  no  paternoster,  123,  251. 
No  pot  is  so  ugly  as  not  to  find  a  cover.     ItaL 
No  power,  no  respect,  267. 
No  pride  like  that  of  an  enriched  beggar. 
No  priority  among  the  dead. 
No  raillery  is  worse  than  that  which  is  true. 
No  receiver,  no  thief,  127. 
No  religion  but  can  boast  of  its  martyrs. 
No  relying  on  wine,  women,  and  fortuoew 
Ho  remedy  but  p«Ll\eT\cft,  176, 
mo  riches  like  aoV3T\et^>  ^^. 
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No  rogue  like  the  godly  rogue. 

rio  rose  without  a  thorn,  129. 

No  ruins  are  so  irreparable  as  those  of  reputation* 

Jo  rder  good  save  God,  263. 

No  safe  wading  in  an  unknown  water,  140,  25  X» 

No  secrets  but  between  two,  268«r 

No  silver,  no  servafnt,  152. 

No  smoke  without  some  ffre,  13^. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

No  sooner  up,  but  the  head  in  the  aunibrej»  and  nose  in  tlie 

cup,  182. 
No  speech  good  but  of  God,  26^'«^ 
No  sport,  no  pie,  134. 
No  striving  again-st  the  stream,  135. 
No  sunshine  but  hath  some  shadow,  135. 
No  sweet  vnthout  some  sweat,  135. 
N^  sweetness  in  a  cabbage  twice  boiled,  or  in  a  tale  twicf 

told. 
No  tempest,  good  July,  lest  com  come  off  blue  by,  :i4. 
No  tyrant  can  take  from  you  yoiiv  knowledge  and  veisdum.. 
No  vice  but  hath  itsr  patron. 
No  vice  goes  alone. 
No  vice  like  avarice,  189^. 
No  villain  like  the  conscientious  villain. 
No  viper  s^o  little  but  hath  its  venom. 
No  weather's  ill  if  the  wind  be  still,  34. 
No  weeping  for  shed  milk,  269* 
No  wisdom  like  silence,  268. 

No  wonder  if  he  break  his  shins  that  walks  in  the  dark. 
Nobility  is  nothing  but  a^icient  riches,  and  money  is  the 

world's  idol. 
Noble  plants  suit  not  a  stubborn  soil,  16. 
Nobody  calls  himself  rogue. 

Nobody  cau  live  longer  in  peace  than  his  neighbour  pleases* 
Nobody  hath  too  much  prudence  or  virtue. 
Nobody  is  fond  of  fading  flowers. 
Nobody  is  willing  to  acknowledge  he  is  in  fault. 
Nobody  so  like  an  honest  man  as  an  arrant  knave. 
None  but  a  wise  man  can  employ  leisure  well. 
None  but  cats  and  dogs  are  allowed  to  quarrel  in  my  houa^. 
Hone  Uat  fooU  and  fiddlers  sing  at  their  nuMct,  8r 
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None  can  be  good  too  soon. 

None  can  be  wise  and  safe,  bat  he  that  is  honett. 

None  can  pray  well,  but  he  that  lives  well. 

None  can  think  so  well  of  others,  as  most  do  of  themselves. 

None  ever  gives  the  lie  to  him  that  praiseth  him. 

None  goes  to  the  gallows  for  giving  ill  counsel. 

None  is  so  wise,  but  the  fool  overtakes  him,  23* 

None  knows  the  weight  of  another's  burthen. 

None  more  apt  to  boast  than  those  who  have  least  real  worth, 

89. 
None  patient  but  the  wise,  269. 
None  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see* 
None  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear. 
None  so  old  that  he  hopes  not  for  a  year  of  life,  120. 
Not  a  word  of  pensants,  183. 
Not  God  above  gets  all  men's  love,  98. 
Not  possession,  but  use,  is  the  only  riches. 
Not  so  ugly  as  to  be  frightful,  nor  so  beautiful  as  to  kill.    Spam, 
Not  the  pain,  but  the  cause,  makes  the  martyr.    Ambrose, 
Not  to  go  forward  in  the  way  of  virtue,  is  to  go  backwards. 
Not  to  have  hope  is  the  poorest  of  all  conditions. 
Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  house  open- 
Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open. 
Not  to  repent  of  a  fault  is  to  justify  it. 
Not  too  high  for  the  pye,nor  too  low  for  the  crow,  174, 
Not  what  is  she,  but  what  hath  she,  48. 
Not  worth  shoe  buckles,  177 • 
Not  worthy  to  be  named  the  same  day,  184. 
Not  worthy  to  carry  guts  after  a  bear,  184. 
Not  worthy  to  carry  his  books  after  him,  184. 
Not  worthy  to  wipe  his  shoes,  184. 
Nothing  but  up  and  ride?  182. 
Nothing  comes  out  of  the  sack  but  what  was  ia  iU 
Nothing  down,  nothing  up,  15,  134,  139. 
Nothing  dries  sooner  than  tears,  136. 
Nothing  have,  nothing  crave,  15. 
Nothing  is  a  man's  truly,  but  what  he  came  by  duly* 
Nothing  is  easy  to  the  unwiUing. 
Nothing  is  good  or  bad,  but  by  comparison. 
Nothing  ia  hard  to  «l  mlling  mind. 
Nothing  ia  impoa%W3i\ft  \.Q  ^^r^^Mi^mwd,  22, 142. 
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Nothing  is  more  easily  blotted  out  than  a  good  turn. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  deceive  one's  self,  as  our  &ffec« 
tions  are  subtle  persuaders.     Demosthenes. 

Nothing  is  more  precious  than  time,  yet  nothing  less  valued. 
St,  Bernard, 

Nothing  is  profitable  which  is  dishonest.     Cicero, 

Nothing  is  well  said>  or  done^  in  a  passion. 

Nothing  like  leather. 

Nothing  more  smooth  than  glass,  yet  nothing  more  brittle  - 
nothing  more  fine  than  wit,  yet  nothing  more  fickle. 

Nothing  more  thankful  than  pride,  when  complied  with. 

Nothing  sharpens  sight  like  envy. . 

Nothing  so  bad  as  not  to  be  good  for  something. 

Nothing  stake,  nothing  draw,  134. 

Nothing  that  is  violent  is  permanent. 

Nothing  to  be  got  without  pains,  but  poverty. 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,  139. 

Novelty  always  appears  handsome. 

November  take  fiiail,  let  ships  no  more  sail,  34. 

Now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody  bids  me  good- 
morrow. 

Now  I  have  got  an  ewe  and  a  lamb,  every  one  cries.  Welcome, 
Peter. 

Now's  now,  an*  yule  in  winter,  252. 

0. 

O  thou  Nazarite,  go  about,  go  about,  and  do  not  come  near 

the  vineyard,  278. 
Oaks  may  fall,  when  reeds  brave  the  storm. 
Obedience  is  more  seen  in  little  things  than  in  great. 
Observe  the  face  of  the  wife  to  know  the  husband's  character 

Span, 
0'  a'  sorrow  a  fa'  sorrow's  beat,  252. 
0'  ae  ill  comes  mony,  253. 
^/  enough  men  leave,  252. 
0'  ill  debtors  men  get  aithB,  353* 
0*  ither  fowk'a  leamor  ye  tak  kige  iA«ii|fc  tf  9^ 
0*  need  mak  virtiie,  253. 
0'  the  abundaiice  o'  iha  haixt  Am  a 
O'er  &8t,  o'er  looae.  252. 
O'er  great  familiarily  gefidmi  d 
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O'er  hat,  o'er  could,  253. 

O'er  high,  o'er  laigh,  253. 

O'er  meikie  hameiiness  spills  gude  courtesy,  252.. 

0*er  meikie  loose  leather  about  your  chafts,  252. 

O'er  meikie  o'  ae  thing  is  gude  for  naethiug,  253. 

O'er  mony  greeves  but  hinder  the  wark,  252. 

O'er  narrow  counting  culzies  nae  kindness^  252». 

Of  a  little  take  a  little  and  leave  a  little. 

Of  a  molehill  he  makes  a  mountain. 

Of  all,  and  of  all,  commend  me  to  Ball,  for  by  lickiui;  tli« 

dishes  he  saved  me  much  labour,  49. 
Of  all  birds  give  me  mutton. 

Of  all  crafts,  an  honest  man  is  the  master  craft,.  I L 
Of  all  meat  in  the  world,  drink  goes  down  the  best. 
Of  all  tame  beasts,  I  hate  sluts,  59. 
Of  all  wars,  peace  ought  to  be  the  end,  253. 
Of  an  ill  paymaster  get  what  you  can,  though  it  be  but  a  straDv^ 

L23. 
Of  evil  grain  no-  good  seed  can.  come,  7. 
Qf  idleness  comes  no  goodness,  109- 
Of  little  meddling  comes  great  ease,  115. 
Of  money,  wit,  and  virtue,,  believe  ou&-foarth  of  what  you 

hear. 
Of  nothing  comes  nothings. . 
Of  saving  cometh  having,  129. 
Of  poup  and  love,  the  first  is  the  best. 
Of  sufferance  comes  ease,  135i 
Of  two  evils  choose  the  least,  90,  158,  252. 
Of  wine  the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  and  of  honey  the  bottom 

is  best,  30. 
Of  young  men  die  many ;  of  old  escape  not  any,  120. 
Offences  generally  outweigh  merits  with  great  men- 
Offenders  never  pardon. 
Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  man  fat,  29. 
Often  drunk,  and  seldom  sober,  falls  like  the  leayes  in  Octor 
Often  to  the  water,  often  to  the  tatter,  140. 
Oftentimes,  to  please  fools,  wise  men  err. 
Oil  and  truth  will  get  uppermost  at  last. 
Old  age  is  honourable,  120. 
Old  age,  t\ioug\i  dea^iaed,  is  coveted  by  all. 
^UfLand  tougVv,  "^ovwi^  wx^AfcxAw^GU 
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Old  bees  yield  no  honey. 

Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 

Old  cattle  breed  not,  120. 

Old  custom  without  truth  is  but  an  old  errof. 

Old  dogs  bark  not  for  nothing. 

Old  enough  to  lie  without  doors,  57* 

Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend  are  the  best,  30. 

Old  foxes  want  no  tutors,  120. 

Old  friends  and  old  wine  are  best^  1& 

Old  head  and  young  hand,  120. 

Old  maid»  lead  apes  in  hell,  45^ 

Old  man,  when  thou  diest,  give  me  thy  doublet,  57. 

Old  mares  lust  after  new  eruppers,  121. 

Old  men  and  far  travellers  may  lie  by  authority,  1 20. 

Old  men  are  twice  children^  120,  228. 

Old  men  go  to  death ;  but  death  comes  to  young  men. 

Old  men  when  they  scorn  young,  make  much  of  death,  16«' 

Old  muck-hills  will  bloom,  57. 

Old  pottage  is  sooner  heated  than  new  made,  42. 

Old  praise  dies  unless  you  feed  it. 

Old  reckonings  breed  new  disputes. 

Old  sacks  want  much  patching,  120. 

Old  sins  breed  new  shame. 

Old  sores  are  hardly  cured. 

Old  thanks  pay  not  for  a  new  deb<). 

Old  women's  gold  is  not  ugly. 

Old  young  and  old  long,  26. 

Older  and  wiser,  120. 

Omittance  is  no  quittance. 

On  a  good  bargain  think  twice,  2. 

On  Candlemas  day  throw  candle  and  candlestick  away,  32. 

On  Candiemas  day  you  most  have  half  your  straw  and  bell 

your  hay,  38. 
On  Lady-day  the  later,  comes  cold  on  the  water. 
On  painting  an'  fighting  look  adriegh,  252. 
On  painting  and  fighting  look  afar  off,  16. 
On  St.  Luke's  day  the  oxen  may  play,  62,  20.^ 
On  Valentine's  day  will  a  good  goose  lay,  37« 
Once  a  knave,  always  a  knave. 
Once  a  whore,  and  ever  a  whore,  142* 
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Once  an  use,  and  ever  a  custom,  140. 

Once,  and  use  it  not,  173. 

Once  at  a  coronation,  1 73. 

Once  in  ten  years  one  man  hath  need  of  another,  IG. 

Once  out  and  always  out,  57. 

Once  pkid  never  craved,  123,  229. 

One  adversary  may  do  us  more  harm  than  a  great  many  fricfldg 

can  do  us  good. 
One  and  none  is  all  one,  1 6. 

One  barber  shaves  not  so  close,  but  another  finds  virork. 
One  barking  dog  sets  all  the  street  a  barking. 
One  beats  the  bush,  and  another  catcheth  the  bird,  121. 
One  bird  in  the  hand  is  vrorth  two  in  the  bush,  72. 
One  bird  in  the  net  is  better  than  a  hundred  flying,  276. 
One  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
One  cannot  live  by  selling  ware  for  words,  140. 
One  cannot  take  true  aim  at  things  too  high. 
One  cloud  is  enough  to  eclipse  aU  the  sun. 
One  crow  vrill  not  pick  out  another  crow's  eyes. 
One  danger  is  seldom  overcome  virithout  another. 
One  day  of  pleasure  is  worth  two  of  sorrow. 
One  devil  is  like  another. 
One  doth  the  blame,  another  bears  the  shame. 
One  doth  the  scath,  another  hath  the  harm,  122. 
One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a  man  in  a  great  post,  and  a  Luq« 

dred  friends  are  too  few. 
One  eye  of  the  master  sees  more  than  four  of  the  servant's,  14. 
One  eye-witness  is  better  than  ten  hearsays. 
One  favour  qualifies  for  another. 
One  flower  makes  no  garland,  8. 
One  fool  makes  an  hundred,  8. 
One  fool  makes  many. 
One  foolish  act  may  undo  a  man,  and  a  timely  one  make  hif 

fortune.     Gaelic. 
One  foot  is  better  than  two  crutches. 
One  gift  well  given  recovereth  many  losses. 
One  God,  no  more,  but  friends  good  store,  96, 
One  good  head  is  better  than  an  hundred  strong  hands;. 
One  good  turn  a&kft  another,  138. 
One  good  turn  dea^n^ft  %xiQ\)si«t. 
Une  grain  of  pepper  \ii  v^oxxNi  ^  c'xtVVi^^  ^l  WL 
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One  grain  of  sharp  pepper  is  better  than  a  basket  full  of  gourda, 

279. 
One  had  as  good  be  nibbled  to  death  by  ducks ;  or,  pecked  to 

death  by  hens,  157. 
One  hair  of  a  woman  draws  more  than  a  team  of  oxen. 
One  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives,  226. 
One  hand  may  wash  the  other,  but  both  the  face. 
One  hour  to-day  is  worth  two  to  morrow. 
One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  hours  after,  28. 
One  ill  example  spoils  many  good. 
One  ill  weed  mars  a  whole  pot  of  pottage,  141. 
One  ill  word  asketh  another,  24. 
One  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  hurt,  10. 
One  jeer  seldom  goeth  forth,  but  it  bringeth  back  its  equal. 
One  kindness  is  the  price  of  another. 
One  leg  of  a  lark  is  worth  the  whole  body  of  a  kite,  109. 
One  lie  makes  many. 

One  lordship  is  worth  all  his  manners,  170. 
One  love  drives  out  another. 
One  mad  action  is  not  enough  to  prove  a  man  mad. 
One  man  may  better  steal  a  horse,  than  another  look  over  ti)« 

hedge,  121. 
One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  when  another  may  not  look  over 

the  hedge. 
One  man's  breath's  another  man's  death,  121. 
One  man's  company  is  no  oompanvi  121. 
One  man's  fault  is  another  man's  lesson. 
One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 
One  may  as  much  miss  the  mark  by  aiming  too  high  as  too 

low. 
One  may  as  soon  break  his  neck  as  his  fast  there,  151 
One  may  be  confuted  and  yet  not  convinced. 
One  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 
One  may  come  soon  enouf^  to  an  ill  market. 
One  may  hold  one's  tongue  in  an  ill  time. 
One  may  know  by  your  nose  what  pottage  you  love,  119« 
One  may  know  your  meaning  by  your  gaping,  170. 
One  may  live  and  learn,  1 13. 
One  may  point  at  a  star,  but  not  pull  at  it. 
One  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the  beat  subject. 
One  may  see  day  at  a  little  hole,  84. 
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One  may  sooner  fall  than  rise,  7. 

One  may  support  anything  better  than  too  much  ease  tad 

prosperity.     Ital. 
One  may  surfeit  with  too  mnch,  as  well  -as  starve  with  too 

litUe. 
One  may  think  that  dares  not  speak,  136. 
One  may  understand  Hke  aa  angel,  and  yet  be  a  devil. 
One  may  wink  and  choose,  173. 
One  nail  drives  out  another,  14. 
One  never  loseth  by  doing  good  turns,  10. 
One  of  his  hands  is  unwilling  to  wash  the  other  for  nothing. ' 
One  of  the  court,  but  none  of  the  counsel,  155. 
One  of  these  days  is  none  of  these  days. 
One  of  those  gentle  imes,  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with 

courtesy. 
One  ought  to  remember  kindnesses  received,  and  forget  those 

we  have  done. 
One  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 
One  outward  civility  is  current  pay  for  another. 
One  pair  of  heels  is  often  worth  two  pair  of  hands,  102,  122. 
One  part  of  knowledge  consists  in  being  ignorant  of  auck 

things  as  are  not  worthy  to  be  known. 
One  pirate  gets  nothing  of  another  but  his  cask. 
One  saddle  is  enough  for  one  horse. 
One  scabbe<l  sheep  will  mar  »  whole  flock,  130, 228. 
One  sheep  follows  another,  276-. 
One  should  make  a  serious  study  of  a  pastime.    Alsaumdmr  tim 

Great. 
One  shoulder  of  mutton  drives  down  another,  12U 
One  shrewd  turn  asks  another,  15. 
One  slumber  invites  another,  15* 
One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told,  15^ 
One  stroke  fells  not  an  oak. 
One  swallow  makes  not  a  spring,  nor  one  woadcoek  a  wiatet, 

121. 
One  tale  is  good  till  another  is  told,  135. 
One  thing  thinketh  the  horse,  and  another  he  that  .ifiddlei 

him.  :  ; 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 
One  tongue  i%  enough  for  a  woman,  44.. 
One  tongue  \b  enoMi^Vi  lot  ^o  womeiw  .        ^  .,    .   . ; 
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One  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it^ood. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  are  just  hrilf  a  score,  62 

One  wit,  and  bought,  is  worth  two  for  nought. 

One  wrong  step  may  give  you  a  great  fall. 

•One  yate  for  another,  good  fellow^  173. 

One  year  a  nurse,  and  seven  years  the  worse,  1.19,  228. 

One  year  of  joy,  another  of  coDlfort,.and  all  the.i'est  of  content 

A  ma/rriage  wish,  46. 
One's  too  few,  three  too  many,  1 73. 
Only  that  which  is  honestly  got,  is  gain. 
Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul. 
Open  not  your  door  when  the  deviUcnodka. 
Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  hatred. 
Open  thy  purse  (viz.  receive  thy  money) y  and  then  open  thj 

sai^k ;   t.  e.  then  deliver  thy  goods,  275. 
Opinion  is  the  great  pillar  which  upholds  the  commonwealth. 

Fontanus. 
Opportunities  neglected  are  lost. 
Opportunity  is  the  cream  of  time. 
Opportunity  makes  the  thief,  122. 
Oppression  causeth  rebellion,  122. 
Oppression  will  make  a  wise  man  mad,  252. 
Oral  sanctity  is  mental  impiety. 
Orators  are  most  vehement  when  they  have  the  weakest  cause, 

as  men  get  on  horseback  when  they  cannot  walk. 
Ossing  comes  to  bossing,  46. 
Other  men's  failings  accuse  us  of  frailty. 
Over  shoes,  over  boots,  1 73. 
Over  the  greatest  beauty  hangs  the  greatest  ruin. 
Overdoing  is  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Our  ancestors  grew  not  great  by  hawking  and  hunting. 
Our  birth  made  us  mortal,  our  death  vnll  make  us  immortal. 
Our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides. 
Our  desires  may  undo  us. 
Our  fathers,  who  were  wondrous  vnse,  did  wash  ^eir  throats 

before  they  washed  tlietr  eyes,  195. 
Our  flatterers  are  our  most  dangerous  eneikueSy  the'  the^ 

often  lie  in  our  bosoms. 
Our  pleasures  are  imagined, hnt  our  meft. MifUiri^V''  - 
Our  spit  18  not  yet  act  -Ae  Are,  -and  yoto  arij  hAmlt^^^         - 
Our  virtues  would  hepxoad'dxmpweetwUj^iMlkifir 
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Out  of  debt  out  of  danger,  85,  252. 

Out  of  door,  out  of  debt,  173. 

Out  of  6od*8  blessing  into  the  wann  sun,  162. 

Out  of  gun  shot,  163. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  132,  252. 

Out  of  the  fiying-pan  into  the  fire,  161. 

Owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter,  and  Lent  will  seem  short. 

Oxford  knives,  London  wives,  218. 

Oysters  are  not  good  in  a  mouth  that  hath  not  an  B  in  it,  SL7. 

P. 

Pain  is  forgotten  where  gain  eomes,  122» 

Pain  past  is  pleasure. 

Pains  are  the  wages  of  ill  pleasures,  122. 

Paint  and  patches  give  offence  to  the  husband,  hopes  to  tiji 

gallant. 
Painted  pictures  are  dead  speakers,  1 6. 
Painters  and  poets  hae  liberty  to  lie,  253. 
Pardon  all  men,  but  never  thyself,  16. 
Pardon  others  often,  thyself  never.     Puhlim  Syrm^ 
Pardoning  the  bad  is  injuring  the  good. 
Parnassus  has  no  gold  mines  in  it. 
Parsley  fried  will  bring  a  man  to  his  saddle,  and  a  womftn  te 

her  grave,  30. 
Passion  maketh  man  a  beast,  but  wine  maketh  him  worse. 
Passionate  men,  like  fleet  hounds,  are  apt  to  over-ruu  the 

scent. 
Passionate  people  lay  up  no  malice. 
Past  and  to  come  seem  best ;  thiikgs  present,  worsl. 
Past  labour  is  pleasant. 
Patch  and  long  sit,  build  and  soon  flit,  16. 
Patch  by  patch  is  good  hottsewifery,  but  patch  upon  patch  is 

plain  beggary,  123. 
Pater-noster  built  churches,  and  '  owr  father*  p«ll»  them  down, 

79. 
Patience  and  application  will  carry  us  through. 
Patience  and  pusillanimity  are  two  things. 
Patience  is  a  flower  that  grows  not  in  every  garden,  16. 
Patience  is  a  plaister  for  all  sores,  123. 
Patience  is  so  hke  fortitude,  that  she  seems  either  her  siiLter  ot 

her  daug^ilet.    AmtotUt. 
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Patience  is  the  best  buckler  against  affronts. 

Patience,  money,  and  time,  bring  all  things  to  pass. 

Patience  under  old  injuries  invites  new  ones.     Puhlius  Stfrus, 

Patience  upon  force  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. 

Patience  with  poverty  is  all  a  poor  man's  remedy,  123. 

Paul's  will  not  always  stand,  123. 

Pay  as  you  go,  and  keep  from  small  score. 

Pay  him  hame  in  his  ain  coin,  253. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  and  what  you're  worth  you'll  know. 

Peace  flourishes  when  reason  rules. 

Peace  would  be  universal,  if  there  were  neither  mine  nor  thme. 

Ital. 
Pen  and  ink  is  wit's  plough,  123. 
Pendle,  Ingleborough,  and  Penigent,  are  the  three  highest  hills 

between  Scotland  and  Treaty  224. 
Pendle,  Penigent,  and  Ingleborongh,  are  the  three  highest 

hills  all  England  thorough,  224. 
Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many,  124. 
Penny  in  pocket  is  a  good  companion,  123. 
Penny  in  purse  will  make  me  drink,  when  all  the  friends  1 

have  will  not,  123. 
Penny  wise  and  pound  fooHsh,  174, 
Pennyless  souls  may  pine  in  purgatory,  253. 
People  who  live  in  glass  bouses  should  never  throw  stones. 
Perfect  love  never  settled  in  a  light  head. 
Perseverance  kills  the  game,  124. 
Peter  in,  Paul's  out,  253. 

Peter  is  so  godlj,  that  God  don't  make  him  thrive. 
Peter  of  wood,  church  and  mills  are  all  his,  57> 
Pheasants  are  fools,  if  they  invite  the  hawk  to  dinner. 
Physicians'  faults  are  covered  with  earth,  and  rich  men's  witEi 

money. 
Pickpockets  are  sure  traders,  far  ihey  take  ready  money. 
Pie  hd  makes  people  wise,  58. 
Pigeons  are  taken,  when  crows  fly  at  pleasure. 
Pigs  fly  in  the  air  with  their  tails  forward,  1 74, 
Pigs  love  that  lie  together,  124. 
Pigs  play  on  the  organ  at  Hog*B  Norton,  1 74. 
PiU  a  fig  for  your  friend,  and  a  peach  for  your  enemy»  39b 
Pin  not  your  faith  on  another's  sleeve. 
Pinch  at  the  parson's  side,  1 74. 
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iPirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage* 

iPiss  clear,  and  defy  the  physician,. 3.1. 

Piss  not  against  the  wind,  12.4. 

.Pitchers  have  ears. 

Pith  is  gude  in  a  play,  253. 

•Pity  cureth  envy. 

Placks  An'  bawbees  grow  pounds,  2*53. 

Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel ;  but  they  that  wear  it  are  out  of  fashion. 

Plain  dealing  is  dead,  and  died  without  issue. 

Plain  dealing  is  more  praised  than  practised. 

Plain  dealing's  a  jewel;  .but  they  .that  use  ,it.jdie  .beggars,  125. 

Plain  of  poverty  and  die  a  beggar,  125. 

Plant  the  crab  tree  where  you  will,  it  will  never  bear  pippins. 

Plants  too  often  removed  will  not  thrive. 

Play  at  small  games  rather  than  stand  out. 

Pli^r  not  with,  a  man  till  you  hurt  hin^,  nor  jest  .till  you  shame 

him. 
Play  off  your  dust,  63. 
S^iay  with  a  fool  at  home»  and  he  will  play  the  fool  with  you 

fin  -the  market. 
Play  wi'  your  play  fairs,  253. 
Play,  women,  and  wine  undo -men  laughing,  16. 
Play's  glide  while  it  is  play,  253. 

Pleasant  .company  alone  makes  this. life  tolerable*     Span. 
Pleasant  hours  fly  fast. 
Please  the  pigs. 

Pleasing  ware  is  half  sold,  125. 
Pleasure  that.comes  too  thick  grows  fulsome. 
Pleasures,  while -they  flatter,  sting. 
Plenty  makes  dainty,  125. 
Plough  deep  whilst  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  con 

to  sell  and  to  keep. 
Plough  or  not  plough,  you  must  pay  your  rent.     Span, 
Pluck  not  a  courtesy  in  the  bud,  before  it  is  ripe. 
Poets  are  born,  but  orators  are  made. 
Point  not  at  other's  spots  with  a  foul  fingor. 
Policy  goes  beyond  strength. 
Policy  may  be  virtuous  as  well  as  vicious. 
Poor  ^nd  proud?  Fy,  fy,  125. 
Poor  folks  are  g\ad  of  pottage,  125. 
ftjor  iolks  mxxat  aaj ,  T^xwi^  ^^j  fc:c  «.  Ivttla. 
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Poor  fb^k  tae  fain  o'  little,  253. 

Poor  fowkare  soon  pish'd  on,  253. 

£oor  fowks'  freends  soon  misken  them,  253. 

^oor  men  have  no  souls,  Id. 

Poor  men  seek  meat  for  their  stomach  ;  rich  men  stomach  tof 

their  meat. 
Poor  men's  tables  are  soon  spread,  125. 
Possession  is  eleven  points  in  the  law«  and  they  eay  there  ar:e 

but  twelve,  125,  253. 
Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 
Pour  not  water  on  a  drowned  mouse,  125. 
Poverty  breeds  strife,  125. 

Poverty  craves  many  things,  but  avance  more.     Ital. 
Poverty  is  a  compUcation  of  evils. 
Poverty  is  not  a  shame,  but  the  being  ashamed  of  it  is. 
Poverty  is  shamefully  born  by  a  sluggard. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  arts. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health,  17. 
Poverty  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  hed-^fellowa. 
Poverty  on  an  old  man's  back  is  a  heavy  burthe^^ 
Poverty  parteth  friends  (or  fellowship),  17* 
Poverty  parteth  good  fellowship,  125. 
Poverty  trieth  friends. 
Power  weakeneth  the  wicked,  267. 
Powis  is  the  paradise  of  Wales,  269. 
Practice  makes  perfect. 
Practise  what  you  preach. 

Praise  ia  pleasing  to  him  that  thinks  he  deaerres  it. 
Praise  is  the  hire  of  virtue.     Cicero. 
Praise  makes  good  men  better,  and  bad  men  worse. 
Praise  not  the  day  before  night,  91. 
Praise  not  the  ford,  till  you  are  safe  over. 
Praise  not  the  unworthy  on  account  of  their  wealth.     Jim. 
Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land,  130. 
Praise  without  profit  puts  little  in  the  pot. 
Prate  is  but  prate  ;  'tis  money  buys  laud,  11& 
Prate  is  prate  ;  but  it's  the  duck  that  lays  the  egg,  58. 
Prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of  the  night* 
Prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  man's  journey,  115«  125. 
Precepts  may  lead,  but  examples  dta^. 
Prefer  lo&s  U>  uxyuat  gaia. 
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Preserve  thyself  from  the  occasion,  and  God  will  preserve  the^ 

from  the  sin. 
Presumption  first  blinds  a  man,  and  then  sets  him  a  running. 
Prettiness  dies  quickly,  17. 
Prettiness  makes  no  pottage^  126. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Pride  an'  grace  ne'er  dwell  in  one  place,  253. 
Pride  and  poverty  are  ill  met,  yet  often  together. 
Pride  and  sweemess  tak  meikle  nphauding,  253. 
Pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with  poverty,  and  supped 

with  infamy. 
Pride  feels  no  cold,  126. 
Pride  finds  nae  cauld,  253. 
Pride  goes  before,  and  shame  follows  after,  126. 
Pride  had  rather  go  out  of  the  way,  than  go  behind. 
Pride  in  prosperity  turns  to  misery  in  adversity. 
Pride  increaseth  our  enemies,  but  putteth  our  friends  to  flight. 
Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy 
Pride  is  the  swum  enemy  to  content. 
Pride,  joined  with  many  virtues,  chokes  them  all. 
Pride  loves  no  man,  and  is  beloved  of  no  man. 
Pride  may  lurk  under  a  thread-bare  cloak. 
Pride  ne'er  leaves  its  master  till  it  gets  a  fa',  253. 
Pride  often  borrows  the  cloak  of  humility. 
Pride  scorns  a  director,  and  choler  a  counsellor. 
Pride  scorns  the  vulgar,  yet  lies  at  its  mercy. 
Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt. 
Pride  will  have  a  fall,  1 26,  253. 
Priests  an'  dooes  mak  foul  houses,  253. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Profiered  service  stinks,  1 26. 
Promises  are  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be  broken. 
Promises  may  get  friends,  but  'tis  performances  that  keep  them* 
Proo  naunt  your  mare  puts,  58. 
Prospect  is  often  better  than  possession. 
Prosperity  and  vanity  are  often  lodged  together. 
Prosperity  destroys  fools,  and  endangers  the  vrise. 
Prosperity  discovers  vices,  and  adversity  yirtne. 
Prosperity  engenders  sloth.     Lwy* 

Prosperity  gets  followers,  bat  adversity  distingmshei  them. 
Frospenty  kl%  jo  l\i^\yfi^« 
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Prosperity  makes  friends,  and  adversity  tries  them.     Paeuvius. 

Prosperous  men  seldom  mend  their  faults. 

Proud  as  a  peacock  ;  all  strut  and  shew. 

Proud  looks  lose  hearts,  but  courteous  words  win  them. 

Prove  thy  friend  ere  thou  have  need,  96. 

Provender  pricks  him,  1 75 • 

Provide  for  the  worst,  the  best  will  save  itself. 

Provide  for  thy  soul  by  doing  good  works,  271. 

Providence  is  better  than  rent,  17. 

Provision  in  season  maks  a  bien  house,  253, 

Prudent  cruelty  is  better  than  foolish  pity. 

Prudent  pauses  forward  business. 

Public  reproof  hardens  shame. 

Puddings  an'  paramours  shou*d  be  hastily  handled,  253. 

Puddings  an*  wort  are  hasty  dirt,  253. 

Puff  not  against  the  wind,  142. 

Pull  down  your  hat  on  the  wind  side,  22. 

Pull  hair  and  hair  and  you'll  make  the  caiie  bald,  126. 

Pull  off  the  skin  in  the  streets,  and  receive  thy  wages,  279. 

Punch  Cole,  cut  candle,  set  brand  on  end,  neither  good  houht* • 

veife,  nor  good  housevdfe's  friend,  195. 
Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business. 
Purposing  without  performing  is  mere  fooling. 
Put  a  coward  to  his  mettle,  and  he'll  fight  the  devil,  253. 
Put  a  miller,  a  weaver,  and  a  tailor  in  a  bag,  and  shake  thera, 

the  first  that  comes  out  vrill  be  a  thief,  62. 
Put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. 
Put  a  stool  in  the  sun,  when  one  knave  riaes  another  will  come, 

viz.  to  places  of  profit,  135. 
Put  another  man's  child  into  your  bosom,  and  he'll  creep  out 

at  your  elbow,  46. 
Put  no  faith  in  tale-bearers. 
Put  not  a  naked  sword  in  a  mad  man's  hand,  135. 
Put  not  an  embroidered  crupper  on  an  ass. 
Put  not  thy  hand  between  the  bark  and  the  tree,  100. 
Put  not  your  foot  in  it. 

Put  off  your  armour,  and  then  shew  your  courage. 
Put  on  your  spurs,  an'  be  at  your  sp^d,  253. 
Put  twa  pennies  in  a  purse  an'  they^ll  creep  thegither,  2ft3. 
Put  up  your  pipes,  and  go  to  Lockini^n  wake,  210. 
Put  your  finger  in  the  fire,  and  say 'twas  your  ill  fintaBe*  26S 
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Pat  yoar  hand'  i'  the  creel,  an'  tak  out  an  adder  or  an  eel,  251^ 
Put  your  hand  nae  farther  than  your  sleeve  will  reach,  253. 
Putney,  221. 
Py lades  and  Orestes  died  long  ago,  and  left  no'  suooessora^ 

a 

Quackery  has  no  friend  like  gullibility^. 

Quality  without  quantity  is  little  thought  o',  253^. 

Quarrelling  dogs  come  halting  home. 

Quarrels  could  not  last  long,  were  but  prudence  on  one  side; 

Quartan  agues  kill  old  men^  and  core  young. 

Quey-caufs  are  dear  veal,  253-^ 

Quick  and  nimble ;  more  like  a  bear  than  a  squirrel. 

Quick  and  nimble,  it  will  be  your  own  another  day,  58*. 

Quick  at  meat,  quick  at  work,  1 27. 

Quick  come,  quick  go. 

Quick,  for  ye*ll  ne*er  be  clieanly,  254. 

Quick  landlords  make  careful  tenants,  109'. 

Quick  returns  mak'  rich  merchants,  254. 

Quick  wits  are  generally  conceited. 

Quickly  too*d  {i.  e.  toothed)  and  quickly  gOj  quickly  wiU'  thj 

mother  have  moe,  46. 
Quiet  sleep  feels  no  foul  weather. 
Quit  not  certainty  for  hope,  251'. 
Quoth  the  young  cock.  Til  neither  meddle  nor  make,  51. 

R. 

Rackless  youth  maks  ruefu'  eild,  254. 

Ragged  colts  may  make  fine  horses,  d(K 

Raining  cats  and  dogs. 

Raise  no  more  spirits  than  you  can  conjmre  upon',  127,  315 4". 

Ramsay  the  rich,  206. 

Rare  commodities  are  worth  more  than  good,  270. 

Rash  presumption  is  a  ladder,  wliioh  will  break  the  mounter'8- 

neck. 
Rashness  is  not  valour. 
Rat  liim  awa  wi'  butter  an'  eggs,  254. 
Rather  go  to  bed  supperless,  than  rise  in  debt. 
Rather  sell  than  be  poor,  274. 
Rather  spiW  yoxxx  ^oke  than  tine  your  freend,.  254. 
Haw  dads  mak  ialW^^v'^*^^^-  •  •  ^ 

Haw  leather  wilY  ftVx<i\A\i,  \^  v^^. 
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Raw  puUeyn,  veal,  and  fish,  make  the  church-yards  fat,  30. 

Read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find^  says  old  Suffolk,  ^2t 

Beady  money  is  ready  medicine. 

Ready  money  will  away,  14. 

Reason  hinds  the  man,  254. 

Reason  goyems  the  wise  man^  and'  cudgels  the  fbol. 

Rehuke  with  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

Rehukes  ought  not  to  have  a  grain  more  of  salt  than  of  sugar; 

Reckless  youth  makes  rueful  age,  254.     Scotch, 

Reckon  not  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  81. 

Reckon  right,  and  February  hath  thirty-one  days,  7. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  reckon  twice. 

Red  herring  ne'er  spake  word  but  e'en  ;.  broil  my  back   but^ 

not  my  weamb,  38. 
Refuse  a  wife  with  one  fault  and'  take  one  with  two; 
Regal  honours  have  regal  oares; 
Regulate  thy  own  passions,  and  bear  those  of  others. 
Rejoice  shrovetide,  to-day,  for  to-moirow  you'll  be  ashes. 
Religion  hath  true  lasting  joys ;  weigh  all,  and  so,  if  anything 

have  more,  let  heayen  go. 
Religion  is  the  best  armour,  but  the  worst  cloak. 
Religious  contention  is-  the  devil's  harvest,     i^. 
Remove  an  old  tree,  and-  it  will  wither  to  death,  1 7. 
Remove  not  the  ancient  land-marira  which  thy  fathers  haTe 

set.     Solomon, 
Repentance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  inches  and  liour». 
Repentance  is  the  whip  for  fools. 
Reprove  others,  but  correct  thyself. 

Reprove  thy  friend  privately ;  commendiiim  publicly.     Solonv 
Reputation  is  commonly  measured  by  the  acre. 
Reputation  is  eSikn  got  without  meiit^  and  lost  without  fault. 
Reputation  serves  to  rirtue  as  light  does  to  a  picture. 
Reproof  never  does  a  wise  man  harm. 
Reserve  tlie  master-blow  ;  t.  e.  teach  not  all  thy  skill,  lest  the 

scholar  over-reach  or  insult  the  master,  17. 
Respect  a  man,  he  will  do  the  more,  268. 
Restive  horses  must  be  roughly  dealt  with. 
Revenge  in  cold  blood  is  the  devil's  own  act  and  deed. 
Revenge  is  sweet. 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  the  basis  of  good  goTenix?ent 
Reynard  is  still  Reynard,  thons:h  lie  put  on  a  cowl, 
fiicb  fawk  hae  rouUi  o'freendb^  *2 J4. 
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Rich  men,  and  fortunate  men,  have  need  of  much  prudence. 

Rich  men  feel  misfortunes  that  pass  over  poor  men's  heads. 

Rich  men  have  no  faults. 

Rich  men's  spots  are  covered  with  money. 

Riches  abuse  them  who  know  not  how  to  use  them. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  fortune,  18. 

Riches  are  like  muck,  which  stink  in  a  heap,  bat  spread  abroad, 

make  the  earth  fruitful,  18. 
Riches  have  made  more  men  covetous,  than  covetousness  hnth 

made  men  rich. 
Riches  have  wings. 

Riches,  like  manure,  do  no  good  till  they  are  spread. 
Riches  rule  the  roast,  59. 
Riches  serve  a  wise  man,  but  command  a  fool. 
Riches  well  got,  and  well  used,  are  a  great  blessing. 
Ride  a  horse  and  a  mare  on  the  shoulders,  an  ass  and  a  m  ile 

on  the  buttocks,  39. 
Ride  fair,  an'  jap  nane.  254. 
Ride  softly,  that  we  may  come  sooner  home,  133. 
Right  coral  calls  for  no  colouring. 

Right,  master,  right ;  four  nobles  a  year  is  a  crown  a  quarter,  58. 
Right  mixture  makes  good  mortar,  *254. 
Right,  Roger  ;  your  sow's  good  mutton,  58. 
Right  wrangs  nae  man,  254. 
Robin  that  herds  on  the  heights  can  be  as  blith  as  Sir  Robert 

the  knight,  254. 
Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss,  128,  254. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  128,  254. 
Room  for  cuckolds,  58. 
Roose  the  fair  day  at  e'en,  254. 
Roose  the  ford  as  ye  find  it,  254. 
Roses  have  thorns. 

Rough  as  it  runs,  as  the  boy  said  when  his  ass  kicked  him,  191 
Royet  lads  may  mak  sober  men,  254. 
Rub  and  a  good  cast,  59. 

Ruddle  Ruddleman,  219.  - 

Rue  an'  thyme  grow  baith  in  ae  garden,  254. 
Rule  lust,  temper  the  tongue,  and  bridle  the  belly,  18. 
Rule  youth  weel,  an'  eild  will  rule  itsel,  254. 
Run  tap,  run  tapster,  63. 
Running  hares  do  not  need  the  spur.     ItaL 
Rynt  you,  witch,  quoth  Bessie  Lockit  to  her  mother,  225. 
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s. 

Sadness  and  gladness  succeed  each  other,  \29. 

Safe  bind,  safe  find. 

Saft  fire  maks  sweet  mawt,  255. 

Said  the  chevin  to  the  trout,  my  head's  worth  all  thy  bouk«  38. 

Sail,  quoth  the  king ;  hold,  saith  the  wind. 

Sain  yoursel  frae  the  de'il  an*  the  laird's  bairns,  256. 

Sair  cravers  are  ay  ill  payers,  254. 

Sairy  be  your  meid-pock,  an*  ay  yourneive  i*  the  neuk  o't,  256 

Saith  Solomon  the  wise,  "A  good  wife's  a  good  prize,"  44. 

Salisbury  Plain  is  seldom  without  a  thief  or  twain,  223. 

Salmon  and  sermon  have  their  season  in  Lent,  18. 

Salt  cooks  bear  blame,  but  fresh  bear  shame,  81. 

Samson  was  a  strong  man,  yet  could  not  pay  money  before 

he  had  it,  56. 
Satires  run  faster  than  panegyrics. 
Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
Saut,  quo'  the  souter,  when  he  had  eaten  the  cow  a'  but  the 

tail,  256. 
Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he'll  be  the  first  shall  cut 

your  throat,  136. 
Save  something  for  the  man  that  rides  on  the  white  horse,  1 29. 
Saving  is  getting. 
Saw  thin,  shear  thin,  255. 
Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  past,  16. 
Say  nothing  of  my  debts  unless  you  mean  to  pay  them. 
Say  nothing  when  you  are  dead,  59. 
Say  still  no,  an'  ye'll  ne'er  be  married,  254. 
Say  well,  and  do  well,  end  with  one  letter ;  say  well  is  good« 

but  do  well  is  better,  130. 
Saying  and  doing  are  two  things,  129. 
Saying  gangs  cheap,  255. 
Scabby  heads  love  not  the  comb. 
Scald  not  your  lips  in  another  man's  pottage,  67. 
Scalded  cats  fear  even  cold  water. 
Scandal  will  rub  out  like  dirt  when  it  is  dry. 
Scanderbeg's  sword  must  have  Scanderbeg's  ami. 
Scant  o'  cheeks  maks  a  lang  nose,  256. 
Scart  the  cog  wa'd  sup  mair,  254. 
Scatter  with  one  hand,  gather  with  two,  267* 
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Sceptres  aud  Biiitora  hate  competitor*. 

School-boya  are  the  moHt  reRsonahle  people  in  the  world ;  (hey 

care  uot  how  little  they  have  for  their  money,  59. 
Scorn  at  firat  makes  after-love  the  more. 
Scorn  cornea  commonly  wi'  etailli,  254, 
Sconiing  ia  catching,  130. 
Scotsmen  reckon  ay  frae  an  ill  hour,  256. 
Scratch  my  breech,  and  I'll  claw  your  elbow,  130. 
Search  not  a  wound  too  deep,  lest  thou  make  a  uew  one. 
Second  thoughts  are  beat, 

Seci'et  mines  may  take  the  town,  when  open  battery  canuot. 
See  for  your  love,  and  buy  for  your  money,  170. 
See  how  we  applea  swim,  quoth  the  horae-t — d,  166. 
See,  listen,  and  be  silent,  and  you  will  li^e  in  peace.     Hal. 
Seeing'a  believing,  but  feehng'a  the  truth,  130,  254. 
Seek  love  and  it  will  shun  you,  haste  away,  and  'twill  outrun 

Seek  uot  to  reform  every  one's  did  by  your  own  watch. 
Seek  till  you  find,  and  you'll  npflose  your  labour,  130. 
Seek  your  salve  where  you  Uot  your  aore. 
Seek  your  saw  whar  ye  gat' your  ail,  an'  beg  your  barm  w'viat 

you  buy  your  ale,  ?,j5. 
Seeth  etanea  in  butter  til  g  broo  will  be  gude,  254. 
Self  do,  self  have,  131). 
Self-esaltation  ia  the  fool'a  jjaradiae. 
Self-love  ia  a  mote  in  every  n-ian's  eye,  130. 
Self-praise  is  no  recoramendatitnu. 
Self-preservation  ia  the  first  law  cif  nature. 
Seldom  cornea  a  better,  130. 
Seldom  lies  the  de'il  dead  by  the  dyktj-side,  255. 
Seldom  Uea  the  devil  dead  iu  a  ditch,  i,S6- 
Seldom  ridea  tyue  the  spurs,  255. 
Seldom  seen,  aoon  forgotten,  130,  255.B 
Sell  not  the  bear's  akin  before  you  have  caught  him,  69. 
Send  a  fool  to  the  market,  and  a  fool  he'i'o  1°  tn,  94- 
Send  a  wiae  man  of  an  errand,  and  aay  n*^  ■"'       to  him,  143i 
Send  an'  fefch,  255.  pdl' 

"Isad  not  for  a  hatchet  to  break  open  an  egDelly,,hi 
SendTrSitQ^market  for  trouble.  ', 

Seud  Terdingtea^to  Broad-gatea,  iu  Oxford, '■.     i9. 
Bend  you  to  th*  8&,-^e'll  na  get  eaut  water,  |  ;J6. 
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Send  yonr  noble  blood  to  market  and  see  what  it  will  buy. 

September  blow  soft,  till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft,  34. 

Serpents  engender  in  still  waters. 

Servants  should  put  on  patience,  when  they  put  on  a  livery. 

Servants  will  not  be  diligent,  where  the  master's  negligent. 

Serve  a  great  man,  and  you  will  know  what  sorrow  is.     Span, 

Serve  yoursel  till  your  bairns  come  to  age,  254. 

Service  is  no  inheritance,  130. 

Serving  one's  own  passions  is  the  greatest  slavery. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  he'll  ride  to  the  devil,  70. 

Set  a  cow  to  catch  a  hare,  177. 

Set  a  fool  to  roast  eggs,  and  a  wise  man  to  eat  them,  158. 

Set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae,  254. 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  ]  36,  254. 

Set  hard  heart  against  hard  hap,  110. 

Set  not  your  house  on  fire  to  be  revenged  of  the  moon. 

Set  not  your  loaf  in  till  the  oven's  hot. 

Set  that  down  on  the  back  side  o'  your  count- book,  254. 

Set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose's  giblets,  164. 

Set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  129. 

Set  trees  at  Alhallo*n-tide,  and  command  them  to  prosper. 

Set  them  after  Candlemas,  and  entreat  them  to  grow,  38. 
Set  trees  poor  and  they  will  grow  rich ;  set  them  rich  and 

they  will  grow  poor,  39. 
Set  your  heart  at  rest,  176. 
Seven  may  be  company,  but  nine  are  confusion. 
Shake  a  bridle  over  a  Yorkshireman's  graye,  ana  he'll  rise  and 

steal  a  horse,  225. 
Shake  a  Leicestershire  man  by  the  collar,  and  you  shall  hear 

the  beans  rattle  in  his  belly. 
Shall  the  gosUns  teach  the  goose  to  swim  f 
Shallow  waters  mak  maist  din,  254. 

Shallow  wits  censure  every  thing  that  is  beyond  their  depth. 
Shame  fa'  them  that  shame  tliink  to  do  themselves  a  gude  turn, 

255. 
Shame  may  restrain  what  the  law  does  not  prohibit.     Seneca, 
Shame's  past  the  shed  o'  your  hair,  255. 
Shameless  craving  must  have  shameful  nay,  131. 
Shameless  pray  must  have  shameless  nay. 
Share  and  share  alike ;  some  all,  some  ne'er  a  white,  131. 
Share  not  pears  with  your  master,  either  in  jest  or  in  eamostt 
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Sharp  stomachs  make  short  devotion,  254. 

Shaw  me  the  guest  the  house  is  the  war  o*,  256, 

Shaw  me  the  man  an*  1*11  shaw  y>ou  the  law,  256. 

She  bride's  it.     She  bridles  up  the  head,  or  acts  the  bride,  60. 

She  can  laugh  and  cry,  both  in  a  wind. 

She  cannot  leap  an  inch  from  a  slut. 

She  goes  as  if  she  cracked  nuts  with  her  tail,  193. 

She  had  rather  kiss  than  spin,  167. 

She  has  been  stung  by  a^erpeut ;  •'.  e.  she  is  with  child,  59. 

She  has  broken  her  pipkin. 

She  has  less  beauty  than  her  picture,  and  truly  not  much 
more  wit. 

She  hath  a  gad-bee  in  her  tail. 

She  hath  a  mark  after  her  mother,  1 70. 

She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  strea  a  straw,  and  a  waw 
a  wall,  55. 

She  hath  broken  her  elbow,  158. 

She  hath  broken  her  elbow  at  the  church  door,  151. 

She  hath  broken  her  leg  above  the  knee,  168. 

She  hath  given  Lawton  gate  a  clap,  199. 

She  hath  other  tow  on  her  distaff: 

She  bauds  up  her  head  like  a  hen  drinking  water,  254. 

She  is  a  wise  wife  that  wats  her  ain  weird,  254. 

She  is  as  common  as  a  barber's  chair,  64. 

She  is  as  crusty  as  that  is  hard  baked,  155. 

She  is  as  quiet  as  a  wasp  in  one's  nose,  61. 

She  is  at  her  last  prayers,  58. 

She  is  like  a  cat,  she  will  play  with  her  own  tail,  64,  187. 

She  is  like  a  Waterford  heifer,  beef  to  the  heels,  270. 

She  is  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid,  64,  182. 

She  is  one  of  my  aunts,  that  made  my  uncle  go  a  begging,  148. 

She  is  one  of  my  aunts,  that  my  uncle  never  got  any  gv>s>d  ot\ 
148. 

She  is  past  dying  of  her  first  child,  157. 

She  is  well-married,  who  has  neither  mother-in-law  nor  sister- 
in-law  by  her  husband.     Span. 

She  lies  backward,  and  lets  out  her  fore  rooms,  64. 

She  lives  by  love,  and  lumps  in  corners,  55. 

She  looked  on  me  as  a  cow  on  a  bastard  calf,  55. 

She  looks  aB  if  WltAt  would  not  melt  in  her  month,  2i^»u 

She  looks  like  a  co^-\.— A  ^Xasl^V  ^th  primroses. 
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She  loves  the  poor  well,  but  cannot  abide  beggars,  169. 

She  plays  the  whore  for  apples,  and  then  bestows  them  upon 

the  sick,  277. 
She  shines  like  a  dry  cow-t — d. 
She  simpers  like  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day,  191. 
She  simpers  like  a  furmity-kettle,  191. 
She  simpers  like  a  riven  dish,  191. 
She  stamps  like  a  ewe  upon  yeaning,  179,  191. 
She  that  gazes  much,  spins  not  much. 
She  that  hath  an  ill  husband  shews  it  in  her  dress. 
She  that  hath  spice  enough  may  season  as  she  likes. 
She  that  is  ashamed  to  eat  at  table,  eats  in  private. 
She  that  looks  too  mnch  at  herself,  looks  too  little  to  herself. 
Sheithat  loseth  her  modesty  and  honesty  hath  nothing  else 

worth  losing. 
She  that  marries  iU  never  wants  something  to  say  for  it. 
She  that  taks  gifts  hersel  she  sells,  an'  she  that  gie's  them 

does  naething  else,  256. 
She  turns  up  her  eyes  like  an  old  w—  at  a  christenmg. 
She  was  a  neat  dame  that  washed  the  ass's  face. 
She  was  so  hungry  she  could  not  stay  for  the  parson  to  say 

grace. 
She  wears  the  breeches. 
She  who  is  born  a  beauty  is  half  married. 
She  who  is  bom  handsome  is  bom  married,  100. 
She  will  as  soon  part  with  the  cook  as  the  porridge. 
She  will  scold  the  devil  out  of  a  haunted  house. 
She  will  stay  at  home,  perhaps,  if  her  leg  be  broke. 
She's  a  good  maid,  but  for  thought,  word,  and  deed,  1 70. 
She's  a  foul  bird  that  files  her  ain  nest,  255. 
She's  a  sairy  mouse  that  has  but  ae  hole,  255. 
She's  a  wagtail,  64. 
She's  an  holiday  dame,  54. 
She's  as  right  as  my  leg,  64. 
She's  better  than  she's  bonny,  254. 
She's  cured  of  a  tympany  with  two  heels,  18L 
She's  loose  in  the  hilts,  64. 
She's  na  to  be  made  a  sang  o',  256. 
She's  not  a  g-^od  housewife  that  will  not  wind  up  her  bottom, 

f .  e.  take  )£f  her  drink,  64. 
She's  one  of  u^  64. 
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Shear  aheep  that  have  them,  131. 

Shear  your  sheep  in  May,  and  ahear  them  all  away,  33 

Shew  me  a  Itar,  and  I'll  shew  yoa  a  thief,  110. 

Shew  me  a  man  without  a  spot,  and  I'll  shew  you  a  iumJ 

without  s  fault, 
tihipa  fear  fire  more  than  water,  18. 
Sh— n  luck'B  good  luck,  131. 

Shod  i'  the  craadle,  an'  barefoot  on  the  etibble,  25S. 
Short  acquaintnuce  brings  repent«nce,  131. 
Short  and  sweet,  131. 
Short  pleasure,  long  lament,  132. 
Short  reckonings  are  soon  cleared. 
Short  reckoninga  make  long  friends. 
Short  shoo^g  loses  the  game,  132. 
Sic  as  ye  gie  aic  will  ye  get,  255. 
Sic  man  sic  master,  sic  priest  sic  offering,  255. 
Sic  reek  as  b  tiierein  comes  out  o'  tbe  lum,  255. 
Sichem  marries  tbe  wife  (tiz.  Dinah)  ;  andMifgieuBiscircnm- 

ciaed  (t.  e.  punished),  273. 
Sick  of  the  idle  crick,  and  the  belly  wark  in  the  heel,  107. 
Hick  of  the  idles,  167. 
Sick  of  the  Lombard  fever,  55. 
Sick  of  the  mulligrnba  with  eating  chopped  bay,  56. 
Sickness  ia  felt,  but  health  not  at  all. 
Sicknesa  tells  us  what  we  are. 
Sickness  will  spoil  the  happiness  of  an  emperor,  as  well  as 

Sift  him  grain  by  grain,  and  you  will  find  him  all  cbaff. 
Sigh  not,  but  send,  he'il  come  if  be  he  unhanged,  5!l. 
Silent  men,  like  still  waters,  are  deep  and  dangeroua. 
Silence  is  a  fine  jewel  for  a  woman,  but  it's  little  worn. 
Silence  is  consent,  132. 
Silence  is  the  beat  ornament  of  a  woman,  18. 
Silence  is  wisdom,  and  gets  friends,  271. 
Silence  ia  wisdom,  when  speaking  is  folly. 
Silence  seldom  doth  harm,  IS. 
Silks  and  aatins  put  out  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  19. 
Silka  and  satins,  srarlets  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fin. 
SiUy  b&ims  are  eith  to  tear,  S.iS, 

Sim  steals  the  horse,  and  carries  home  the  bridle  honestly. 
Since  he  cannot  be  revenged  on  the  ass,  he  falls  upon  t)M 
pack- saddle. 
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Single  long,  gliame  at  last,  2G8. 

Sink  or  swim,  177. 

Sins  and  debts  are  always  more  than  we  think  them  to  be. 

Sir  Hugh's  bones,  65. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn's  the  strongest  knight,  69. 

Sirrah  your  dog,  sirrah  not  me ;  for  I  was  born  before  you 

could  see,  59. 
Sit  in  your  place,  and  none  can  make  you  rise,  19. 
Sit  stiU  rather  than  rise  and  fall  down. 
Sis  awls  make  a  shoemaker,  49. 
Six  feet  of  earth  make  all  men  equal. 
Skiddaw,  LauTcllin,  and  Casticand,  are  the  highest  hills  in  all 

England,  201. 
Slander  flings  stones  at  itself. 
Slander  leaves  a  score  behind  it,  19,  256. 
Slanderers  are  the  devil's  bellows,  to  blow  up  contention. 
Slavering  folks  kiss  sweet,  but  snotty  folks  are  vdse,  133. 
Sleep  without  supping,  and  wake  without  owing. 
Sloth  is  the  key  to  poverty,  132. 
Sloth  is  the  mother  of  poverty. 
Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour  wears. 
Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  things  easy. 
Sloth  tumeth  the  edge  of  wit,  19. 
Slow  at  meat,  slow  at  work.  256. 
Slow  and  sure,  like  Pedley's  mare,  178,  193. 
Slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt,  133. 
Sluggards  are  never  great  scholars. 
Sluggards'  guise,  slow  to  bed,  and  slow  to  rise. 
Sluts  are  good  enough  to  make  slovens'  pottage,  132. 
Sly  knavery  is  too  hard  for  honest  vdsdom. 
Sma'  fish  are  better  than  nae  fish,  255. 
Sma'  vrinnings  mak  a  heavy  purse,  255. 
Small  birds  must  have  meat,  72. 
Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a  great  feast. 
Small  faults  indulged  are  little  thieves,  that  let  in  greater. 
Small  invitation  will  serve  a  beggar. 
Small  rain  lays  great  dust,  127. 
Small  stomachs,  light  heels. 
Small  wounds,  if  many,  may  be  mortal. 
Smoke,  raining  into  the  house,  and  a  scolding  wife,  will  maki 

a  num  run  out  of  doors. 
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Smooth  waters  rin  deep,  255. 

Snapping  so  short,  (wondering)  makes  you  look  so  lean,  59* 
Snotty  folks  are  sweet,  but  slavering  folks  are  weet,  13^. 
Snow  for  a  se'nnight  is  a  mother  to  the  earth,  for  ever  after  a 

step-mother,  40. 
Snow  is  wliite,  and  lies  in  the  dyke,  and  every  man  lets  it  lie ; 

pepper  is  black,  and  hath  a  good  smack,  and  every  man 

doth  it  buy. 
So  got,  so  gone,  99. 
So  I  be  warm,  let  the  people  laugh. 

So  live  and  hope  as  if  thou  would*  st  die  immediately.    FUny. 
So  many  countries,  so  many  customs,  81. 
So  many  frosts  in  March,  so  many  in  May,  33. 
So  many  men,  so  many  minds,  114. 
So  many  mists  as  in  March  you  see,  so  many  frosts  in  May 

wiU  be,  33. 
So  now  you  act  like  yourself,  and  nobody  vnll  trust  you. 
So  the  miracle  be  wrought,  what  matter  if  the  devil  did  it. 
So  we  have  the  chink,  we'll  bear  the  stink,  78. 
So  yourself  be  good,  a  fig  for  your  grandfiBither. 
Soft  and  fair  goes  far. 
Soft  fire  makes  sweet  malt,  133. 
Soft  words  are  hard  arguments,  144. 
Soft  words  break  no  bones,  144. 
Soft  words  hurt  not  the  mouth,  144. 
Soldiers  are  martyrs  to  ambition. 
Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimnies  in  summer,  19. 
Solitude  dulls  the  thought,  too  much  company  dissipates  it. 
Some  are  always  busy,  and  never  do  anything* 
Some  are  atheists  only  in  fair  weather. 
Some  are  wise,  and  some  are  otherwise,  143. 
Some  body  may  come  to  kame  your  head  backwards,  266. 
Some  go  to  law  for  the  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Some  good,  some  bad,  as  sheep  come  to  the  fold,  1 62. 
Some  good  things  I  do  not  love ;  a  good  long  mile,  good  small 

beer,  and  a  good  old  woman,  98. 
Some  had  rather  guess  at  much,  than  take  the  pains  to  learu 

a  little. 
Some  hae  a  hantle  fauts,  ye' re  only  a  ne'er-do-weel,  255. 
Some  have  been  thought  brave,  because  they  were  afraid  to 

run  away. 
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Some  have  the  hap,  some  stick  in  the  gap,  100. 

Some  injure  all  they  fear,  and  hate  all  they  injure. 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

Some  part  of  Kent  hath  health,  and  no  wealth,  yiz.  East  Kent ; 

some  wealth,  and  no  health,  viz.  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  some 

both  health  and  wealth,  viz.  the  middle  of  the  county,  and 

parts  near  London,  209. 
Some  rain,  some  rest,  58. 
Some  savers  in  a  house  do  well,  129. 
Some  that  speak  no  ill  of  any,  do  no  good  to  any. 
Some  would  play  a  tune,  before  you  can  tune  your  fiddle. 
Something  hath  some  savour,  133. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  give  your  apple  away  than  eat  it 

yourself. 
Sometimes  words  hurt  more  than  swords. 
Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be,  83. 
Soon  enough,  if  weel  enough,  255. 
Soon  got,  soon  spent,  255. 
Soon  hot,  soon  cold,  133. 
Soon  learnt,  soon  forgotten. 
Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,  128. 
Soon  todd,  soon  with  God,  20. 
Sooner  said  than  done. 
Sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd,  255. 
Sorrow  an'  ill  weather  come  unsent  for,  255. 
Sorrow  and  an  evil  life  maketh  soon  an  old  wife,  133. 
Sorrow  comes  unsent  for,  133. 
Sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Sorrow  for  a  husband,  is  like  a  pain  in  the  elbow,  sharp  and 

short. 
Sorrow  is  always  dry,  133. 
Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  sin,  19. 
Sorrow  will  pay  no  debt,  133. 

Sour  grapes,  as  the  fox  said  when  he  could  not  reach  them. 
Sour  grapes  can  ne'er  make  sweet  wine. 
Souters  an'  taylors  count  hours,  256. 
Souters  shou'd  na  gae  ayont  their  last,  256. 
SovterM  bhDu'd  na  be  sailors  that  can  neither  steer  nor  row, 

Sow  beans  in  the  mud,  and  they'll  grow  like  wood,  3$. 
Sow  good  works,  and  thou  bUalt  reap  gladness. 
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Sow  or  set  beans  in  Candlemas  waddle,  38. 

Sow  wheat  in  dirt,  and  rye  in  dust. 

Spaniels  that  fawu  when  beaten,  will  never  forsake  theit 
masters. 

Spare  at  the  brim,  not  at  the  bottom. 

Spare  at  the  spicket  and  let  it  out  at  the  bung-hole,  178. 

Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,  128. 

Spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed,  133. 

Spare  well  and  spend  well. 

Spare  when  you  are  young,  and  spend  when  yon  are  <  Id. 

Spare  your  breath  to  cool  your  pottage,  lil. 

Sparrows  fight  for  com,  which  is  none  of  their  own. 

Speak  fair,  and  think  what  you  will,  133. 

Speak  gude  o'  pipers,  your  father  was  a  fiddler,  255. 

Speak  Uttle  and  to  the  purpose,  and  you  will  pass  for  some- 
body. 

Speak  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil,  138. 

Speak  well,  even  to  bad  men,  271. 

Speak  well  of  the  dead,  84. 

Speak  well  of  your  friend,  of  your  enemy  say  nothing. 

Speak  what  you  will,  bad  men  will  turn  it  ilU 

Speak  when  you  are  spoke  to ;  come  when  yon  are  called,  134« 

Spears  are  not  made  of  bulrushes. 

Speech  is  the  gift  of  all,  but  the  thought  of  few.     Cato, 

Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind,  19. 

Speedy  execution  is  ^tae  mother  of  good  fortune. 

Speer  at  Jock  Thief  if  I  be  a  leal  man,  255. 

Spend  and  be  free,  but  make  no  waste,  19. 

Spend,  and  Grod  will  send,  134. 

Spend  not,  where  you  may  save ;  spare  not,  where  you  muse 
spend,  134. 

Spick  and  span  new,  1 78. 

Spilt  wine  is  wone  than  water,  255. 

Spin  not  too  fine  a  thread,  lest  it  break  in  weaving  up. 
Khk  hii  month,  and  make  him  a  mastiff,  59. 
^vkd,  and  take  better  hold,  178. 

'eaven,  'twill  fall  back  in  thy  face. 
'^  will  be  wet  at  last,  255. 
"I  no  spectators,  134. 
oontention  will  cease,  280. 
bodeatlu 
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St.  Bartholomew  brings  the  cold  dew,  38. 

St.  Benedick,  sow  thy  pease,  or  keep  them  in  thy  rick»  3b» 

8t.  Giles'  breed  ;  fat,  ragged,  and  saucy. 

St.  Matthee,  shut  up  tlie  bee,  38. 

St.  Matthew  brings  on  the  cold  dew. 

St.  Matthie  sends  sap  into  the  tree,  37> 

St.  Mattho,  take  thy  hopper,  and  sow,  38. 

St.  Matthy  aU  the  year  goes  by,  38. 

St.  Peter*s  in  the  Poor,  where  s  no  tarem,  alehousey  or  sign  at 

the  door,  214. 
St.  Valentine,  set  thy  hopper  by  mine,  38. 
Stabbed  with  a  Brvdport  dagger,  202. 
Stake  not  thy  head  against  another's  hat. 
Stale  colewort  in  a  fresh  dish. 
8tanders-by  see  more  than  gamesters,  134. 
Standing  pools  gather  filth,  134,  255. 
Stars  are  not  seen  by  sun-shine. 
Starve  'm,  Bob  'm,  and  Cheat 'm,  207. 
Stay,  an'  drink  o'  your  ain  browst,  255. 
Stay  till  YOU  have  sheep  before  you  shear  them. 
Steal  a  pig,  and  give  the  trotters  for  Ood's  sake.     Sptm, 
Steal  my  goose,  and  stick  me  down  a  feather,  162. 
Steal  the  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  alms,  20. 
Steal  the  horse,  and  carry  home  the  bridle,  134. 
.Step  after  step  the  ladder  is  ascended,  20. 
Steer  not  after  every  mariner's  direction. 
Still  he  fisheth  that  catcheth  one,  93. 
Still  waters  are  the  deepest. 
Stop  a  little,  to  make  an  end  the  sooner. 
Stopford  law;  no  stake,  no  draw,  199. 
Store  is  no  sore,  135. 
Stown  dints  are  sweetest,  255. 
Straight  trees  have  crooked  roots. 
Strand-on-the-Green,  thirteen  houses,  fourteen  cuckolds,  and 

never  a  house  between,  212. 
Stretch  your  arm  no  further  than  your  sleeve  will  reach*  G7» 
Stretch  your  legs  according  to  your  coverlet,  20. 
Stretching  and*yiiwning  leadeth  to  bed,  59. 
Stretton  in  the  Street,  where  shrews  meet,  219. 
Strike,  Dawkin ;  the  devil  is  in  the  hemp,  52. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  107,  255. 
Striking  and  not  making  it  felt«  is  anger  iosU 
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Strive  not  against  the  stream. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what* 8  well. 

Study  sickness  while  you  are  well. 

Stuffing  hads  out  storms,  255. 

Sturt  pays  uae  debt,  255. 

Subtility  set  a  trap,  and  caught  itself. 

Success  consecrates  the  foulest  crimes.     Sensca, 

Success  is  never  blamed. 

Success  makes  a  fool  seem  wise. 

Successful  guilt  is  the  bane  of  society.    Ihthliua  Syrtu. 

Such  a  father,  such  a  son,  7,  255. 

Such  a  reason  pissed  my  goose,  57* 

Such  a  welcome,  such  a  farewell,  22. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves,  can  hardly  be  mindful  o( 
others.     Tholes, 

Such  as  give  ear  to  slanderers,  are  worse  than  slanderers  them- 
selves.    Domitian, 

Such  as  the  priest,  such  is  the  clerk. 

Such  as  the  tree  is,  such  is  the  fruity  137. 

Such  envious  things  the  women  are,  that  fellow  flirts  they  can- 
not bear. 

Such  is  the  government,  such  are  the  people.    Itail. 

Sudden  friendship,  sure  repentance,  255. 

Sudden  glory  soon  goes  out. 

Sudden  joy  kills  sooner  than  excessive  grief. 

Sudden  movements  of  the  mind  often  break  out  either  for 

great  good  or  great  evil.     Homer, 
Sudden  passions  are  hard  to  be  managed. 
Sudden  trust  brings  sudden  repentance. 
Sue  a  beggar,  and  get  a  louse,  70. 
Suffering  for  a  friend  doubleth  the  friendship. 
Suffolk  fair  maids,  220. 
Suffolk  milk,  220. 

Sup,  Simon,  the  best  is  at.  the  bottom,  64. 
Sup'd-out  wort  was  ne'er  gnde  ale,  255. 
Supple  knees  feed  arrogance. 
Sure  bind  sure  find,  135. 

Sure,  that*s  a  butcher's  horse,  he  carries  a  calf  so  well. 
Surely  she  wears  low-heeUd  shoes,  she's  so  apt  to  fall  backwardSf 
Surfeits  slay  mae  than  swords,  255. 
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Surgeons  should  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a  lion's  heart,  and  a  lad/s 

hand. 
'Suspect  the  meaning,  and  regard  not  speeches.     Socrates. 
Suspicion  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward. 
Suspicion  may  be  no  fault,  but  shewing  it  is  a  great  one. 
Sutton  for  mutton,  Cashalton  for  beeves,  Epsom  for  whores^ 

and  Ewel  for  thieves,  221. 
Sutton  Wall  and  Eenchester  Hill  are  able  to  buy  London,  were 

it  to  sell,  206. 
Swear  by  your  burnt  shins,  256. 
Sweep  before  your  own  door,  135. 
Sweer  to  bed,  an'  sweer  up  i'  the  morning,  255. 
Sweet  discourse  makes  short  days  and  nights,  6. 
Sweet-heart  and  bag-pudding,  60. 
Sweet-heart  and  honey-bird  keeps  no  house,  42. 
Sweet  i'  the  bed  an'  sweer  up  i'  the  morning,  is  na  the  best 

house-wife,  256. 
Sweet  meat  must  have  sour  sauce,  135. 
Sweet  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
Swine,  women,  and  bees,  cannot  be  turned,  138. 
Sympathy  of  manners  maketh  conjunction  of  minds. 


Tailors  and  writers  must  mind  the  fashion. 
Tailors'  shreds  are  worth  the  cutting,  135. 
Take  a  man  by  his  word  and  a  cow  by  her  boms,  260. 
Tak  a  pint  an'  'gree,  the  law*s  costly,  256. 
Tak  him  up  there  wi*  his  five  eggs,  an'  four  o*  them  rotten,  260. 
Tak  me  na  up  afore  I  fa',  256. 
Tak  part  o'  the  pelf  when  the  pack's  dealing,  259. 
Tak  the  bit,  an'  the  buffet  wi't,  256. 
Tak  your  ain  will,  an'  then  ye'll  no  die  o'  the  pet,  25b. 
Tak  your  thanks  to  feed  your  cat,  256. 
Take  a  vine  of  a  good  soil,  and  a  daughter  of  a  good  mother,  39. 
Take  all,  and  pay  the  baker,  65,  180,  256. 
Take  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you,  256. 
Take  away  fuel,  take  away  fiame,  97. 
Take  away  my  good  name,  take  away  my  life,  118. 
Tske  care  of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Take  courage,  younger  than  thou  have  been  hanged. 
TakJl^eed,  girl,  oi  the  promise  of  a  man  ;  for  it  will  ran  IQce 
a  crab.     Sj)an, 
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Take  heed  is  a  good  read,  102. 

Take  heed  of  an  ox  before,  an  ass  behind,  and  a  monk  (or 

knave)  on  all  sides,  16. 
Take  heed  of  enemies  reconciled,  and  of  meat  twice  boiled,  17. 
Take  heed  will  surely  speed. 
Take  heed  you  find  not  that  you  do  not  seek,  7. 
Take  hold  of  a  good  minute. 

Take  me  upon  your  back,  and  you'll  know  what  I  weigh. 
Take  not  a  musket  to  kill  a  butterfly. 
Take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  with  a  cat's  paw. 
Take  the  will  for  the  deed. 
Take  time  by  the  forelock. 

Take  time  when  time  is,  for  time  will  away,  137,  259. 
Take  your  venture,  as  many  a  good  ship  hath  done,  256. 
Take  your  wife's  first  advice,  not  her  second,  8. 
Tale-bearers  are  commonly  a  sort  of  half-witted  men. 
Tales  of  Robin  Hood  are  good  enough  for  fools,  128. 
Talk  is  but  talk ;  but  'tis  money  that  buys  land,  136. 
Talk  much,  and  err  much,  20. 
Talk  of  camps,  but  stay  at  home. 
Talk  of  the  devil  and  his  imp  appears. 
Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he'll  either  come  or  send,  86. 
Talk  of  the  war,  but  do  not  go  to  it.     Span, 
Talking  pays  no  toll,  20. 
Tarry  long  brings  little  home. 
Teach  your  father  to  get  children,  7. 
Teach  your  grandam  to  spin. 

Teach  your  grandmother  to  grope  her  ducks,  163.  t 

Teach  your  gran  dame  to  sup  sour  milk,  163. 
Teach  your  grandame  to  suck  eggs,  163. 
Teaching  others,  teacheth  yourself. 
Tell  a  he,  and  find  the  truth,  55. 
Tell  a  tale  to  a  mare,  and  she'll  let  a  fart. 
Tell  a  woman  she's  a  beauty,  and  the  devil  will  tell  her  so  ten 

times. 
Tell  it  well,  or  say  nothing. 
Tell  me  it  snows,  1 78. 
Tell  me  news,  172. 

Tell  me  the  company  you  keep,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are. 
Tell  me  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  171. 
Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest,  and  I'll  tell  thee  what)  thou 

doest^  98. 
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TeU  money  after  your  own  father^  117. 

Tell  no  tales  out  of  school,  256. 

Tell  not  all  you  know,  nor  do  all  you  can.    Ital, 

Tell  nothing  to  thy  friend  which  thine  enemy  may  not  know. 

Dan. 
Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 
Temperance  is  the  best  physic. 
Temporizing  is  sometimes  great  wisdom. 
Tenterden  steeple's  the  cause  of  Gk)odwin's  sands,  208. 
Testons  are  gone  to  Oxford  to  study  in  Brazen-nose,  21 9. 
That  anger  is  not  warrantable,  that  has  seen  two  suns. 
That  bolt  never  came  out  of  your  quiver. 
That  cake  came  out  of  my  oven. 

That  cat  is  out  of  kind  that  sweet  milk  vnll  not  lap,  76. 
That  char  is  char'd,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had  hanged 

her  husband,  153. 
That  city  cannot  prosper,  where  an  ox  is  sold  for  less  than  a 

fish. 
That  city  is  in  a  bad  case,  whose  physician  hath  the  gout,  272. 
That  dirt  made  this  dust. 

That  dog  barks  more  out  of  custom  than  care  of  the  house. 
That  fish  will  soon  be  caught  that  nibbles  at  every  bait. 
That  girdle  will  not  gird  me. 
That  goes  against  the  shins,  59. 
That  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  246. 
That  grief  is  light  which  is  capable  of  counsel. 
That  horse  is  troubled  with  corns,  54. 
That  is  a  prodigious  plaister  for  so  small  a  sore. 
That  is  a  wise  delay  which  makes  the  road  safe. 
That  is  a  woeful  silly  sheep  that  goes  to  the  wolf  to  confess. 
That  is  as  likely  as  to  see  a  hog  fly. 
That  is  as  true  as  that  the  cat  crew  and  the  cock  rocked  the 

cradle. 
That  is  but  a  slippery  happiness  that  fortune  can  give  and 

fortune  take  away. 
That  is  but  an  empty  purse  that  is  full  of  other  mens'  money, 

127. 
That  is  good  sport  that  fills  the  belly. 
That  is  not  always  good  in  the  maw  that  is  sweet  in  the  laouthf 

115. 
That  IB  the  bird  that  I  would  c.^tch. 
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That  is  the  old  tune  upon  the  bagpipe. 

That  is  the  way  to  beggar's  bush. 

That  is  tme  which  all  men  say,  1«37. 

That  is  well  spoken  that  is  well  taken,  134. 

That  little  which  is  good  fills  the  trencher,  13. 

That  man  is  well  bought  who  costs  but  a  salutation. 

That  man  sins  charitably  who  damns  none  but  himself. 

That  mischief  comes  justly  that  is  of  your  own  seeking. 

That  most  be  true  winch  all  men  say. 

That  patient  is  not  like  to  recover  who  makes  the  doctor  hit 

heir. 
That  penny's  well  spent  that  saves  a  groat,  123. 
That  pilgrun  is  base  that  speaks  ill  of  his  staff.     Span. 
That  sheep  has  his  belly  full  that  huts  his  companion.     Span. 
That  sick  man  is  not  to  be  pitied,  who  hath  his  core  in  his  sleeve. 
That  sort  of  tympany  which  requires  nine  months  to  cure,  60. 
That  suit  is  best  that  best  fits  me,  135. 
That  that  comes  of  a  cat  will  catch  mice,  76. 
That  which  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  99. 
That  trial  is  not  fair  where  flection  is  the  judge. 
That  war  is  only  just  which  is  necessary. 
That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  64. 
That  was  new  in  last  year's  almanack. 
That  which  a  man  causes  to  be  done  he  does  himself. 
That  which  blossoms  in  the  spring  vriil  bring  forth  fruit  in  the 

autumn,  3. 
That  which  covers  thee  discovers  thee. 
That  which  has  its  value  from  fancy  is  not  very  valuable. 
That  which  is  easily  done  is  soon  believed,  6. 
That  which  is  evil  is  soon  learnt,  7. 
That  which  is  good  for  the  back  is  bad  for  the  head,  68. 
That  which  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  121, 

230. 
That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done,  141. 
That  which  makes  wise  men  modest  makes  fools  unmanu£rly. 
That  which  may  fall  out  at  any  time  may  fall  out  to-day. 
That  which  one  most  forehets  soonest  comes  to  pass,  53. 
That  which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 
That  which  was  bitter  to  endure  may  be  sweet  to  remember. 
That  which  we  may  Y\\  e  without  we  need  not  much  covet. 
That  which  will  not  b<;  butter  must  be  made  into  cheese^  75. 
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That  which  will  not  he  spun,  let  it  not  come  hetween  the  spindle 

and  the  distaff,  19. 
That  which  will  not  make  a  pot  may  make  a  pot-lid. 
That  would  I  fain  see,  said  blind  George  of  HoUowee,  177. 
That's  a  lie  with  a  latchet,  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  cannot 

match  it,  169. 
That's  a  lie  with  a  witness,  64. 
That*s  a  load  one,  64. 
That's  a  tale  o*  twa  drinks,  256. 
That*s  as  true  as  I  am  his  uncle,  60. 
That's  but  ae'  doctor's  opinion,  256. 
That's  for  the  father,  but  na  for  the  son,  256. 
That's  for  that,  as  butter's  for  fish,  256. 
That's  my  good  that  does  me  good,  98. 
That's  my  tale,  wharfs  yours  T  256. 
That's  not  good  bmguage  that  all  understand  not,  21. 
That's  the  cream  of  the  jest,  51. 
That's  the  piece  a  step-bairn  ne'er  gets,  256. 
That's  the  way  to  catch  the  old  one  on  the  nest,  63. 
The  absent  party  are  always  at  fault,  I . 
The  abundance  of  money  ruins  youth,  14. 
The  abuse  of  riches  is  worse  than  the  want  of  them. 
The  accused  is  not  guilty  till  he  is  convicted.     Zactantius. 
The  air  of  a  window  is  as  the  stroke  of  a  cross-bow,  31. 
The  amity  which  wisdom  uniteth  not,  folly  will  untie. 
The  anger  of  a  good  man  is  the  hardest  to  bear.   Fuhlius  8yru8, 
The  anvil  fears  no  blows. 
The  ape  claspeth  her  young  so  long,  that  at  last  she  killeth 

them,  2. 
The  applause  of  the  people  is  a  blast  of  air. 
The  approaches  of  lore  must  be  resisted  at  the  first  assault, 

lest  they  undermine  at  the  second.     JPytha^aras, 
The  army  that  comes  off  best  loses  some. 
The  ass  brays  when  he  pleases. 
The  ass  knows  well  in  whose  face  he  brays.     Span, 
The  ass  that  brays  most  eats  least,  3. 
The  ass  that  carrieth  wine  drinketh  water. 
The  auld  aver  may  die  waiting  for  new  grass,  .!J56.  • 
The  axe  goes  to  thewood  from  whence  it  borrowed  its  hdVife,  27t 
The  back  an'  the  belly  hand  every  ane  busy,  256. 
The  back-door  robbeth  the  house. 
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The  Bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming,  197. 

The  bait  hides  the  hook. 

The  balance  distingoishea  not  between  gold  and  lead,  2. 

The  banes  o'  a  great  estate  are  worth  the  piking,  257. 

The  barber  learns  to  shave  on  the  orphan  b  face*     ArMe, 

The  barley-corn  is  the  heart's  key,  267* 

The  bear  wants  a  tail,  and  cannot  be  lion,  222. 

The  bee  from  her  industry  in  the  summer  eats  honey  all  the 

winter. 
The  beggar  is  nerer  out  of  his  way,  2. 
The  beggar  may  sing  before  the  tmef,  2. 
The  beggars  of  Bath,  220. 
The  belly  hates  a  long  sermon. 
The  belly  hath  no  ears,  71. 
The  belly  is  not  filled  with  fair  words,  71« 
The  belly  is  the  commanding  part  of  the  body.    Homer. 
The  belly  teaches  all  arts. 
The  belly  that's  full  may  well  fast. 
The  belly  thinks  the  throat  cut,  149. 
The  best  cart  may  overthrow,  76. 
The  best  colt  needs  breaking. 
The  best  cloth  may  have  a  moth  in  it. 
The  best  dog  leaps  the  stile  first,  56. 
The  best  fish  swim  near  the  bottom. 
The  best  Mends  are  in  the  purse.     G&rman. 
The  best  go  first,  the  bad  remain  to  mend. 
The  best  horse  needs  breaking,  and  the  aptest  child  needs 

teaching,  104. 
The  best  is  best  cheap,  71. 
The  best  metal  is  iron,  the  best  vegetable  wheat,  and  the  worst 

animal  man. 
The  best  medals  lose  their  lustre  unless  brightened  by  use. 
The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend,  8. 
The  best  mode  of  instruction  is  to  practise  what  we  teach. 
The  best  of  the  sport  is  to  do  the  deed,  and  say  nothing,  19. 
The  best  patch  is  off  the  same  cloth. 
The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Mcr* 

ryman,  29. 
The  jipst  remedy  against  an  ill  man  is  much  ground  between 

both,  12. 
The  best  remedy  of  affliction  is  submittkig  to  Providence. 
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The  best  surgeon  is  he  of  the  soul,  267. 

The  best  surgeon  is  he  that  has  been  well  hacked  himsdf. 

The  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  live  above  it. 

The  best  things  are  worst  to  come  by,  71. 

The  best  throw  of  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away. 

The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed,  84. 

The  better-natured,  the  sooner  undone. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. 

The  better  workman,  the  worse  husband,  144. 

The  biggest  horses  are  not  the  best  travellers. 

The  bird  that  can  sing,  and  won't  sing,  must  be  made  to 

sing,  72. 
The  bitch  that  I  mean  is  not  a  dog. 
The  biter  is  sometimes  bit. 
The  black  ox  never  trod  on  his  feet,  173. 
The  blind  eat  many  a  fly,  73. 
The  blind  horse  is  the  hardiest,  260. 
The  blind  man's  wife  needs  no  painting,  3. 
The  blood  of  the  soldier  makes  the  glory  of  the  genera!. 
The  body  is  the  socket  of  the  soul,  3. 
The  bodv  is  the  workhouse  of  the  soul. 
The  book  o'  Maybees  is  very  braid,  256. 
The  boughs  that, bear  most  hang  lowest 
The  brain  that  sows  not  com  plants  thistles,  3. 
The  brains  don't  lie  in  the  beard. 
The  brains  of  a  fox  will  be  of  little  service,  if  you  play  with 

the  paw  of  a  lion. 
The  breast-plate  of  innocence  is  not  always  scandal-proof. 
The  bride  goes  to  her  marriage-bed,  but  knows  not  what  ^hall 

happen  to  her,  280. 
The  brigntest  of  all  things,  the  sun,  hath  its  spots. 
The  brother  had  rather  see  the  sister  rich  than  make  her  so,  132« 
The  burden  which  was  thoughtlessly  got  must  be  patiently 

borne.     Oaelie, 
The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  75. 
The  butcher  looked  for  his  knife,  when  he  had  it  in  his  moathp 

152. 
The  calmest  husbands  make  the  stormiest  wives. 
The  camel  going  to  seek  horns,  lost  his  elurs,  273. 
The  case  is  alter' d,  quoth  Plowden,  147. 
The^^at  and  dog  may  kiss,  yet  are  none  the  better  friends. 

K  K  "& 
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rhe  cat  hath  eaten  her  count,  51. 

The  cat  in  ^loyes  catches  no  mice. 

The  cat  invites  the  mouse  to  a  feast. 

The  cat  is  fain  the  fish  to  eat,  but  hath  no  will  to  wet  her  feet 

Tlie  cat  is  hungry  when  a  crust  contents  her,  3. 

The  cat  is  in  the  cream-pot.  1 52. 

The  cat  is  in  the  dove-house.     I^n. 

The  cat  knows  whose  hps  she  lidcs,  77» 

The  cat  loves  fish,  but  she's  loth  to  wet  her  feet,  76,  266. 

The  cat  sees  not  tlie  moose  ever,  76. 

The  cause  is  gude,  an'  the  word's  &'  on,  257. 

The  chamber  of  sickness  is  the  chapel  of  devotion,  18, 

The  charitable  give  out  at  the  door  and  Ood  puts  in  at  tlM 

window,  4. 
The  cheap  buyer  takes  bad  meat. 
The  chicken  craves  the  capon,  153. 
The  chicken  is  the  country's,  but  the  city  eats  it,  4. 
Tlie  chief  end  of  man  is  not  to  get  money. 
The  child  hath  a  red  tongue,  like  its  father,  153. 
Tlie  child  saith  nothing  but  what  he  heard  at  the  fire-side,  4. 
The  choleric    drinks,   the   melancholic  eats,  the  phlegmatic 

sleeps,  4. 
The  church  is  not  so  large,  but  the  priest  may  say  service  in  it, 

79. 
Tiie  church  is  out  of  temper  when  charity  waxeth  cold,  and 

zeal  hot. 
The  clerk  wishes  the  priest  to  have  a  fat  dish.     Gaelic. 
The  clock  goes  as  it  pleases  the  clerk,  79. 
The  coaches  won't  run  over  him,  153. 
The  cobbler's  wife  goes  the  worst  shod. 
The  cock  crows,  and  the  hen  goes,  4. 
The  coin  most  current  is  flattery. 
The  collier  and  his  money  are  both  black. 
The  comforter's  head  never  aches,  4. 
The  commandments  have  made  as  many  good  martyrs  as  the 

creed. 
The  common  horse  is  worst  shod,  104. 
The  company-keeper  has  almost  as  many  snares  as  companions. 
The  complaint  of  the  present  times  is  the  general  complaint 

of  all  times. 
m/^  conquered  is  never  called  wise,  nor  the  conqueror  rash* 
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The  constable  of  Oppenshaw  seta  beggars  in  stocks  at  Man« 

Chester,  199. 
llie  counsels  that  are  given  in  wine»  will  do  no  good  to  thee 

or  thine. 
The  coarse  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
The  cow  gives  good  milk,  but  kicks  over  the  pail. 
The  cow  knows  not  the  value  of  her  tail  till  she  has  lost  it. 
The  cow  little  giveth,  that  hardly  lireth. 
The  cow  that's  first  up  gets  the  first  6'  the  dew,  257. 
The  crab  of  the  wood  is  sauce  very  good  for  the  crab  of  the 

sea ;    but  the  wood  of  the  crab  is  sauce  for  a  drab,  that 

will  not  her  husband  obey,  194. 
The  crane  suckled  the  ass. 

The  credit  got  by  a  lie  lasts  only  till  the  truth  comes  out. 
The  cross  is  the  ladder  of  Heaven. 
The  cross  on  his  breast  and  the  devil  in  his  heart. 
The  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest,  83. 
The  cratch  of  time  does  more  than  the  club  of  Hercules. 
The  cuckold  was  very  cunning,  but  he  was  more  cunning  that 

cuckolded  him. 
The  cunning  wife  makes  her  husband  her  apron,  22. 
The  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  disease,  257. 
The  dam  of  that  was  a  wisker,  64. 
The  danger  past,  and  Qod  forgotten,  5. 
The  dasnel  daw  .cock  sits  amongst  the  doctors,  52. 
The  day  has  eyes,  the  night  has  ears,  259. 
The  day  is  short,  and  the  work  is  much,  280. 
The  day  that  you  do  a  good  thing  there  will  be  seven  new 

moons. 
The  dead,  and  only  they,  should  do  nothing. 
The  dearer  it  is,  the  cheaper  to  me ;  for  I  shall  buy  the  less. 
The  death  of  wives  and  the  loss  of  sheep  make  men  rich,  45. 
The  death  of  your  first  wife  made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart, 

that  all  tne  rest  slip  through,  257. 
The  de'il  an*  the  dean  begin  wi'  ae  letter ;  when  the  de'il  has 

the  dean  the  kirk  vnll  be  the  better,  260. 
The  devil  always  leaves  a  stink  behind  him,  270. 
The  devil  entangles  youth  with  beauty,  the  miser  with  gold,  the 

ambitious  with  power,  the  learned  with  false  doctrine. 
The  devil  gets  up  to  the  belfry  by  the  vicar's  skirts. 
The  devil  goes  shares  in  gaming. 
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The  defil  is  b  busy  bishop  in  his  onn  diocese, 

The  deril  is  a  most  bad  master,  269. 

The  deril  is  good  to  some,  Si. 

The  devil  is  good  wbea  he  ia  p)eas«d,  86,  125. 

The  devil  ia  ia  the  dice,  52. 

The  devil  is  never  nearer  than  when  vreare  tallfingof  bim. 

The  devil  ia  not  always  at  one  door,  6. 

The  devil  is  sabtle,  yet  weaves  a  coarse  web.     Jtal. 

The  devil  lies  brooding  in  the  miser's  chest. 

Tlie  devil  oned  him  a  shame,  156. 

The  devil  rebukes  ain,  86. 

The  devil  sb — a  upon  a  great  heap,  86 

The  devil  was  aicR,  the  devil  a  monk  (or  saint)  would  be  ; 

devil  was  well,  the  devd  a  monk  was  he,  196. 
Tlie  devil  wdl  not  come  into  Cornwall,  for  few  of   Mag 

into  a  pie,  200. 
The  devil  wipes  his  tail  with  the  poor  man's  -pndt,  123. 
The  devil  would  have  been  K  weaver  but  for  the  Temples^ 
The  devil's  behind  the  glass. 
The  devil's  child  ;  the  devil's  lack,  8G. 
The  devil's  guts  ;  i. «.  the  surreyor's  chain,  S3. 
The  devU's  meal  is  half  bran,  86. 
The  difference  between  tlie  poor  man  and  the  rich  ia,  that 

poor  walketh  to  get  meat  for  his  stomach  i    the  rich 

BtoP°«ch  for  his  meat,  58. 
The  difference  is  wide,  that  the  sheets  will  not  decide,  131. 
The  dihgent  spinner  has  a  large  shift. 
The  dirt  bird  (or  dirt  owl)  aings,  we  shall  have  rain,  58. 
The  disobedience  of  the  patient  makes  the  physician  seem 
The  dog  that  licks  ashes  trust  not  with  n>ea],  81. 
The  dog  wags  hia  tail  not  for  you,  hut  for  the  bread.     S-^an^ 
The  d(^  who  hunts  foulest,  hits  at  most  faults,  C. 
The  door  that  is  not  opened  to  him  that  begs  oar  alms 

opened  to  the  physician,  277- 
The  drunkard  continually  assaults  his  own  hfe. 
The  ducks  fare  well  in  tl>e  Thames,  88. 
The  dunder  clo  nlly  (affright)  the  beans,  39. 
The  dual  raised  by  the  sheep  does  not  dioke  the  wolf. 
The  early  bird  catcheth  the  worm,  SA, 
The  early  aower  never  borrows  of  the  late. 
The  earth  produces  all  things  and  receives  all  a^wi^ 
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The  earthen  pot  muit  keep  clear  of  the  brasB  kettle. 

The  easieat  way  to  dignity  i«  humility. 

The  ebb  will  fetch  off  what  the  tide  brings  in. 

The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 

The  end  crowns  all. 

The  end  makea  all  equal. 

The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  commonly  a  deeperate  death. 

The  end  of  fishing  is  not  angling,  but  catching. 

The  end  of  passion  is  the  begiiintng  of  repentance. 

The  EngliBhman  weeps,  the  IriahmBa  sleeps,  but  the  Scotch- 

maa  goes  while  he  gets  it. 
The  envious  hurts  others  Homething,  but  himself  more. 
The  envious  man's  face  grows  sharp,  and  his  eyes  big. 
The  epicure  puCa  hia  purse  into  bis  belly  ;  the  miser  his  belly 

into  bis  purse. 
The  eternal  talker  neither  hears  nor  Uarus. 
The  evening  crowns  the  day,  90. 

The  evil  that  cometh  out  of  thy  mouth  flieth  into  thy  bosom. 
The  evil  wound  ia  cured,  but  not  tbe  evil  name,  1-1. 
The  example  of  good  men  is  visible  philosophy. 
Tbe  exposition  is  better  than  the  test. 
Tbe  eye  ia  a  shrew,  90. 
The  eye  is  the  pearl  of  the  face. 

The  eye  of  tbe  master  does  more  than  both  his  hands. 
The  eye  strays  not  while  under  the  guidance  of  renson.     Pu^ 

liiu  Synu, 
The  eye  that  sees  all  things  else  sees  not  itself. 
The  eyes  serve  for  ears  to  tbe  deaf.     Ital. 
The  eyes,  the  ears,  tbe  tongue,   the  hands,  the  feet,  all  fast 

in  their  way. 
The  failings  of  other  men  accuse  us  of  frailty. 
The  fairer  the  hostess,  tbe  fouler  tbe  reckoning,  105. 
The  fairer  the  paper,  the  fouler  tbe  blot. 
Tbe  fairest- looking  shoe  may  pinch  tbe  foot,  93. 
The  fairest  rose  at  last  is  withered,  129. 
The  faireit  silk  is  soonest  stained,  91. 

I  Tbe  farther  in,  the  deeper,  25/. 
The  farthest  way  about  is  tbe  nearest  way  home,  92. 
I^e  father  sighs  more  at  the  death  of  one  son,  than  be  imilra 
at  the  birth  of  many. 
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The  fkther  to  the  bough,  the  4011  to  the  plough,  73. 

The  fault  of  the  ass  must  not  be  laid  on  the  pack-Baddle. 

The  faulty  stands  on  his  guard,  7- 

The  favour  of  great  men  and  the  praise  of  the  world  are  b  ot 

much  to  be  relied  on. 
The  fear  of  war  is  worse  than  war  itself. 
The  feathers  bear  awa'  the  flesh,  257. 

The  feet  of  the  (avenging)  deities  are  shod  with  wool.    Latin, 
The  fewer  his  years,  the  fewer  his  tears. 
The  fly  that  phiyeth  too  long  in  the  candle,  singeth  her  wings 

at  last. 
The  finest  lawn  soonest  stains,  93. 
The  finest  shoe  often  hurts  the  foot,  93. 
The  fire  in  the  flint  shows  not  till  it's  struck. 
The  flre  of  London  was  a  punishment  for  gluttony. 
The  fire  that  bumeth  takeUi  the  heat  out  of  a  bum. 
The  fire  that  does  not  warm  me  shall  never  scorch  me. 
The  fire  which  lighteth  us  at  a  distance  will  bum  us  when  neaf  • 
The  first  breath  is  the  beginning  of  death. 
The  first  chapter  of  fools  is  to  esteem  themselves  wise. 
The  first  cut,  and  all  the  loaf  besides. 

The  first  day  of  April,  you  may  send  a  fool  whither  you  will. 
The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think  one's  self  wise  ;  the  next  to 

tell  others  so  ;  the  third,  to  despise  all  counsel. 
The  first  dish  pleaseth  all,  7. 
The  first  draught  a  man  drinks  ought  to  be  for  thirst,  the 

second  for  nourishment,  the  third  for  pleasure,  and  the 

fourth  for  madness.     Anacharsia, 
The  first  faults  are  theirs  that  commit  them ;  the  second  theirs 

that  permit  them. 
The  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and 

a  grazier. 
The  first  of  the  nine  orders  of  knaves  is  he  that  tells  his 

errand  before  he  goes  it. 
The  first  pig,  but  the  last  whelp  of  the  litter,  is  the  best,  39. 
The  first  point  of  hawking  is  hold  fast,  1 0. 
The  first  step  to  a  good  name  is  a  good  life,  and  the  next  it 

good  behaviour. 
The  first  step  to  virtue  is  to  love  virtue  in  another. 
The  first  step  to  yirtue  is  to  abstain  from  vice. 
The  first  sup  o'  a  fat  haggis  is  the  bauldest,  257« 
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The  first  thing  a  poor  genUeman  calls  for  in  the  morning,  b 

a  needle  and  thread.     Scotch. 
The  first  wife  is  matrimony^  the  second  company,  the  third 

heresy.    Jtah 
The  fish  by  struggling  in  the  net,  hampers  itself  the  more. 
The  fish  may  be  caught  in  a  net,  that  will  not  come  to  a  hook^ 
The  follies  of  youth  are  food  for  repentance  in  old  age. 
The  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another. 
The  fool  is  busy  in  eyeiy  one's  business  but  liis  own. 
The  fool  runs  away  while  his  house  is  burning. 
The  fool  saith,  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
The  fool  wanders  ;  the  wise  man  travels. 
The  fool  will  not  part  with  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  of  London, 

94. 
The  foolish  alchymist  sought  to  make  gold  of  iron,  and  made 

iron  of  gold.    Ital, 
The  foot  of  t^e  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his  land,  39. 
The  foot  on  the  cradle  and  hand  on  the  distaff  is  the  sign  of  a 

good  housewife,  1 1  • 
The  foremost  dog  catcheth  the  hare,  8. 
The  fork  is  commonly  the  rake'i  heiir. 
The  fowler's  pipe  sounds  sweet  till  the  bird  is  caught* 
The  fox  fares  best  when  he  is  most  cursed. 
The  fox  is  very  cunning,  but  he  is  more  cunning  that  catches 

him.     Span, 
The  fox  knows  much,  but  more  he  that  catcheth  him,  95. 
The  fox  may  grow  grey,  but  nerer  good. 
The  fox  praiseth  the  meat  out  of  the  crow's  mouth. 
The  fox  preys  farthest  from  his  hole. 
The  fox  was  sick  and  he  knew  not  where:  he  clapped  his  hand 

on  his  tail,  and  swore  it  was  there,  53. 
The  fox's  wiles  will  ncrer  enter  the  lion's  head. 
The  fragrance  of  sanctity. 
The  friar  preached  against  stealing  when  he  had  a  pudding  in 

his  sleeve,  96. 
The  frog  cannot  out  of  her  bog^  96. 
The  frost  hurts  not  weeds. 

The  frying-pan  says  to  tiie  kettl^  rnmoMd^  Uack  brows* 
The  fim  moon  brings  fur  weather.' 
The  further  we  go,  the  fdrther  behiBif 
The  galled  jade  wUl  winoe. 


The  g«Uoi 
Tlu  gallon 
The  Kener. 


1  groans  Tor  y. 

I  wilt  have  its 


161. 
He  its  own  at  last, 
pays  for  notliJug  so  much  as  wi 


ihat  ia  pvei 


The  gentle  craft,  65. 

The  gentle  hawk  mana  herself,  10. 

The  gine  did  not  hold,  162. 

The  goat  browaea  where  he  ia  tied. 

The  golden  a^  was  never  the  present  age. 

The  good  are  joyful  in  the  midat  of  pOTcrtj ;  but  the  wicki 

are  cad  in  great  riches. 
The  good  man  ia  the  last  who  knows  what's  amisa  at  home,  45, 
The  good  mother  aaith  not,  will  you,  but  gives,  14. 
The  good  or  ill  hap  of  a  good  or  ill  life,  is  the  good 

choice  of  a  good  or  ill  wife. 
The  good  palliate  a  bad  action. 
The  good  you  do  is  not  lost,  though  yon  forget  it. 


who  ei 


The  goose-pan's  aboon  the  roast,  260. 

The  gown  is  ber's  that  wears  it  -,  and  the  world  1) 

joye  it,  22. 
The  grace  o'  God  ia  gear  enough,  260. 
The  grandmother's  correction  makes  no  impresaion. 
The  grare  ia  the  general  meeting-place. 
The  great  and  the  little  have  need  of  one  another. 
The  great  cab  and  the  little  cab  go  down  to  the  grave,  273, 
The  great  thieves  punish  the  little  ones. 
The  greater  the  man,  the  greater  the  crime. 
The  greatest  barkers  are  not  the  greatest  biten. 
The  greatest  barkera  bite  not  aoreat ;  or.  Dogs  that  bark  at  t 

diBta.uce  bite  not  at  hand,  69. 
The  greatest  burdens  are  not  the  gainfullest,  3. 
The  greateat  buMness  of  life  is  to  prepare  for  death. 
The  greatest  calf  is  not  the  sweetest  veal. 
The  greateat  cletka  are  not  always  the  wisest  men,  79,  Z( 
The  greateat  crabs  are  not  always  the  best  meat,  82. 
The  greatest  expense  we  can  be  at  is  that  of  our  time. 
The  greatest  favourites  are  in  the  most  danger  of  falhng. 
The  greatest  hate  springs  from  the  greateat  love. 
The  greatest  learning  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  pit 
^e  greatest  mischief  you  can  do  the  envious,  is  to  do  weU. 
The  greateat  o«ka  have  been  little  aconu. 
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"  The  greatest  etrokes  make  not  tlie  best  muaic,  10. 
The  greatest  talkers  are  alnaya  the  least  doera,  136. 
The  greatest  things  are  done  by  the  help  of  email  ooes. 
The  greatest  Teasel  hath  but  its  measure. 
The  greatest  wealth  is  coiitentment  with  a  little,  22. 
The  Oreciaa  ladies  counted  their  age  from  their  marriHge,  Dut 

their  birth.     Homer. 
The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse,  170. 
The  groat  is  ill  aaved  that  shanies  the  master,  IS. 
The  groundsel  (door-sill)  speaks  not  save  what  it  heard  of  the 

hinges,  10. 
The  gude  man's  mither  is  always  in  the  gude  wife's  gut  (way). 
The  guilty  mind  needs  no  accuser. 
The  gull  comes  after  the  rain,  99. 
The  gilts  uphold  tlie  heart,  and  not  the  bcait  the  guts. 
The  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 
The  hand  that  gives  gathers,  268. 
The  haudsomest  flower  is  not  the  sweetest. 
The  happy  man  ouina  be  herried,  2S7. 
The  hard  girei  no  more  than  he  tjiat  hath  nothing,  10. 
The  haie  itarta  when  a  man  least  expects  it. 
The  head  and  feet  kept  warm,  the  rest  will  take  no  harm,  30. 
The  head  grey,  and  no  brains  yet. 
The  heart  of  a  fool  is  in  bis  mouth,  but  the  mouth  of  a  wise 

man  is  in  his  heart,     ^aeh. 
The  heathen's  fortune  is  the  ChristiaD's  Providence. 
The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the  more  he  shows  his  tail,  G7. 
The  higher  the  foot  the  greater  the  fall,  269. 
The  higher  the  hilt,  the  lower  the  grass. 
The  higher  the  plnm  tree,  the  riper  the  plum  ;  the  richer  (he 

cobbler,  the  blacker  his  tliumb,  194. 
The  higher  np,  the  j^rf  «ter  fa',  260. 
The  highest  branch  a  not  the  safest  roost. 
The  highest  spoke  in  fortune's  wheel  may  soon  turn  lowest. 
The  highest  standing,  the  lower  fall,  102. 
The  highest  tree  hath  the  greatest  fall,  102. 
The  highway  is  never  about,  1 1 . 
The  hind  had  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier,  as  thai  Candlemas 

day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear,  32. 
The  hindmost  dog  may  catch  the  hare,  H6. 
The  hog  to  the  honey  pots,  166. 
tb£  bog  never  looks  up  to  him  that  thresher  duwu  the  acorni. 
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The  holidajTS  of  ioy  are  the  vi^ls  of  sorrow. 

The  horse  next  the  mill  carries  all  the  grist,  116. 

The  horse  that  draws  his  halter  is  not  quite  escaped,  104. 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing,  and  he  that  rides  him  another^  IL 

The  horse-shoe  that  clatters  wants  a  nail.     Span. 

The  hypocrite  pays  tribute  to  Gk)d  that  he  may  impose  on  men* 

The  informer  is  ue  worst  rogue  of  the  two. 

The  Inner  Temple  rich,  the  Middle  Temple  poor ;   Lincoln'a 

Inn  for  law,  and  Gra/i  Inn  for  a  whore,  196. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  hath  no  monks,  lawyers,  or  foxes,  205. 
The  Italian  is  wise  before  he  undertakes  a  thing,  the  German 

while  he  is  doing  it,  and  the  Frenchman  when  it  is  over. 
The  Italianized  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate.    BdL 
The  jewel  is  not  to  be  valued  for  the  cabinet. 
The  Jews  spend  at  Easter,  the  Moors  at  maniages,  and  the 

Christians  in  suits  of  law,  19. 
The  judge  must  be  condemned,  when  he  absolves  the  guilty. 

PwUua  Syrrn, 
The  kettle  calls  the  pot  black  a— e,  108. 
The  kick  of  the  dam  hurts  not  the  colt. 
The  kid  that  keeps  above,  is  in  no  danger  of  the  wolf. 
The  kiln  calls  the  oven  bumtrhouse,  108. 
The  king  can  make  a  serjeant,  but  not  a  lawyer. 
The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  can,  and  not  so  far  as  he  would.  8p€m. 
The  king  may  bestow  offices,  but  ^uinnot  bestow  wit  to  manage 

them. 
The  king  may  give  the  honour,  but  thou  art  to  make  thyself 

honourable. 
The  king  of  good-fellows  is  appointed  for  the  queen  o( 

beggars. 
The  king's  cheese  goes  half  away  in  parings,  108. 
The  king's  errand  may  come  in  at  the  cadger*s  gate,  257* 
The  king's  favour  is  no  inheritance,  108. 
The  kinsman's  ear  will  hear  it,  267. 
The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
The  laird  may  be  laired,  an'  need  his  hind's  help,  257* 
The  lame  goeth  as  far  as  the  staggerer,  12. 
The  lame  post  brings  the  surest  news. 
The  lame  returns  sooner  than  his  servant,  269* 
The  lamentation  of  a  bad  market,  168. 
The  laiiger  we  live  we  see  the  mae  ferlies,  259. 
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The  lapwing  cries  most,  furthest  from  her  nest,  168 

The  larks  fall  there  ready  roasted,  168. 

The  lass  in  the  red  petticoat  shall  pay  for  all,  59p 

The  last  benefit  is  the  most  rememoered. 

The  last  drop  makes  the  cup  run  over. 

The  last  evil  smarts  most. 

The  last  man  that  he  killed,  keeps  hogs  in  Hinckley  field,  21Q» 

The  last  suitor  wins  the  maid,  12. 

The  last  taste  of  things  gives  them  the  name  of  sweet  or  soor. 

The  laundress  washeth  her  own  smock  first. 

The  law  is  not  the  same  at  morning  and  night,  12. 

The  laws  go  as  kings  please. 

The  lazy  man's  the  begga/i  brother,  267- 

The  lazy  servant,  to  save  one  step,  goes  eight. 

The  least  and  weakest  man  can  ao  some  hurt. 

The  least  boy  always  carries  the  greatest  fiddle,  109. 

The  less  play  the  better,  260. 

The  less  the  temptation,  the  greater  the  sin. 

The  less  ^t  a  man  has,  the  lew  he  knows  that  he  wants  it. 

The  life  of  a  man  is  a  wint^s  day  and  a  winter's  way,  13. 

The  light  is  nought  for  sore  eyes,  110. 

The  lion*s  not  hw  so  fierce  as  he's  painted.  111. 

The  lion's  skin  is  never  cheiqp,  12. 

The  liquorish  cat  gets  many  a  rap,  3. 

The  little  cannot  be  great  unless  lie  devour  many,  12. 

The  little  smith  of  Nottingham,  who  doth  the  work  that  ni 

man  can,  218. 
The  little  wimble  will  let  in  the  mat  auger. 
The  lone  sheep  is  in  danger  of  the  wolf,  47* 
The  longer  east,  the  shorter  west,  88. 
The  longest  day  must  have  an  end,  84,  2.57« 
The  longest  life  is  but  a  parcel  of  moment** 
The  loquacity  of  fools  is  a  lecture  to  the  wise. 
The  love-like  chick,  169. 

The  love  of  the  wicked  is  more  dangerous  than  their  hnirtui. 
The  lower  mill-stone  erinds  as  well  as  the  upper,  1 13. 
The  lucky  pennyworth  sells  soonest,  267* 
The  lute  is  in  the  hand  of  him  that  knows  how  to  play  on  1% 
The  luxurious  want  many  things,  the  covetous  all  tbltiK^. 
The  mad  dog  bites  his  master.  ^  .-      •'^ 

The  magician  mutters,  and  know  \oi  what  he  tiinttmi  iffi, 
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The  maintaining  of  one  Tice  costeth  mofe  than  ten  ▼irtaea. 

The  mair  coat  the  mair  honour,  260. 

The  mair  miachief  the  better  sport,  257» 

The  mair  ye  tramp  on  a  t— d  the  braider  it  grows,  259. 

The  malt  u  above  the  water,  63,  257* 

The  man  that  is  happy  in  all  things,  is  more  rare  than  the 

phcenix.     Ital. 
The  March  sun  causes  dust,  and  the  wind  blows  it  about,  13. 
The  market  is  the  best  garden  ;  in  London  they  say  Cheapside 

is  the  best  garden,  13. 
The  married  man  must  turn  Ids  staff  into  a  stake,  13. 
The  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  fat,  114. 
The  mayor  of  Altringfaam  and  the  mayor  of  Oyer,  the  one  is 

a  thatcher  and  the  other  a  dauber,  199- 
The  mayor  of  Altringham  lies  in  bed  while  his  breeches  are 

mending,  199. 
The  mayor  of  Northampton  opens  oysters  with  Us  dagger,  21$* 
The  meekness  of  Moses  is  better  than  the  strength  of  Sraison. 
The  memory  of  a  benefit  soon  vanisheth,  but  the  remembrance 

of  an  injury  sticketh  fast  in  the  heart. 
The  memory  of  happiness  makes  misery  woeful. 
The  merry  month  of  May,  33. 
The  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past,  14. 
The  mind  is  the  man. 
The  miseries  of  the  virtuous  are  the  scandal  of  the  good. 

Pvhluu  Syrui. 
The  mither  o'  a  mischief  is  nae  mair  nor  a  midge  wing,  260. 
The  mob  has  many  heads,  but  no  brains. 
The  money  you  refuse  will  never  do  you  eood. 
The  moon  does  not  heed  the  barking  of  aogs,  171. 
The  moon  is  a  moon  stiU,  whether  it  shine  or  not. 
The  moon's  not  seen  where  the  sun  shines,  117* 
The  more  acquaintance,  the  more  danger. 
The  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 
The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed,  258. 
The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed,  quoth  the  tailor  to  his  long 

thread. 
The  more  haste  we  make  in  a  wrong  direction,  the  farther  wc 

are  from  our  journey's  end. 
The  more  knave,  the  better  luck,  108. 
The  more  laws  the  more  offenders. 
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~  The  more  light  &  torch  givcB,  the  Bhort«r  it  IsbU. 
The  more  Moors,  the  betur  victory,  1 17. 
The  more  noble,  the  more  humble,  15,  237. 
The  more  riches  a  fool  hath,  the  greater  fool  he  is. 
The  more,  the  merrier  ;  the  fewer,  the  better  cUeer,  115,  26a 
The  more  thy  years,  the  nearer  thy  graTB,  24. 
The  more  wit,  the  less  courage. 
The  more  womeo  look  in  their  glasaes,  the  lees  they  look  to 

their  houses,  45. 
The  more  worship,  the  more  coat. 

The  more  you  court  a  meaa  man,  the  statelier  he  grows.    Span 
The  more  you  heap,  the  worse  you  cheap,  102, 
The  more  you  rub  a  cat  on  the  rump,  the  higher  she  aeta  her 

tail  np,  70. 
The  more  you  stu:,  the  more  you  atink,  179. 
The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth.     German. 
The  momiog  sun  never  lasts  a  day,  14. 
The  morning  to  the  mouatun,  the  evening  to  the  fountun. 
The  most  dangerous  of  wild  beasti  is  t,  slanderer ;  of  tame 

ones,  a  flatterer. 
The  moat  delightful  pleasures  cloy  without  variety.     Pubhua 

The  moat  exquisite  folly  is  made  of  wisdom  too  line  spun. 

The  Most  High  God  sees  and  forbears ;  my  neighbour  knows 
nothing,  and  yet  is  always  finding  fault,  271. 

The  most  Lasting  monumeuts  are  doubtless  paper-monuments. 

The  mother-in-law  remembers  not  that  she  was  a  daughter-in- 
law. 

The  mother  knows  best,  whether  the  child  be  Uke  the  father. 

The  mother  reckons  well,  hat  the  infant  reckons  better.  Span. 

The  motions  of  passion,  and  of  conscience,  are  two  things. 

The  mou'  that  lies,  slays  the  saul,  '2m. 

The  mountains  have  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

The  mouse  does  not  leave  the  cat's  house  with  a  belly-fuL 

The  mouse  tliat  hath  but  one  hole  is  easily  taken,  117. 

The  multitude  of  offenders  is  their  protection. 

The  muses  love  the  morning. 

The  nature  of  things  will  not  he  altered  by  our  lanciM  9I 

tiiem. 
The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  flesh,  73. 
The  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  frim  Ood,  79. 
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The  next  time  ye  dance,  ken  wha  ye  tak  by  the  hand,  260. 

The  night  is  a  cloak  for  sinnen,  119. 

The  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo  aing  both  in  one  montht  I5i 

The  nimblest  footman  is  a  fiilse  tale,  267* 

The  noblest  remedy  of  injuries  is  oblivion. 

The  noblest  yengeance  is  to  forgiye. 

The  noisiest  drum  hath  nothing  in  it  but  air. 

The  noisy  fowler  catches  no  binls. 

The  nun  of  Sion  with  the  friar  of  Sheen,  212. 

The  nurse  is  valued,  till  the  child  has  done  sucking. 

The  nurse's  tongue  is  privileged  to  talk,  15. 

The  oflfender  never  paraons.    Hal, 

The  offspring  of  them  that  are  very  old  or  very  young  lastetb 

not,  15. 
The  old  horse  must  die  in  somebody's  keeping. 
The  old  man's  staff  is  the  rapper  at  Death's  door,  15. 
The  old  withy  tree  would  have  a  new  gate  hung  at  it,  121. 
The  old  woman  would  never  have  locSced  for  her  daughter  in 

the  oven,  had  she  not  been  there  herself. 
The  older  a  fool,  the  worse  he  is. 
The  older  the  Welshman,  the  more  madman,  268. 
The  oldest  man  that  ever  lived  died  at  last.     Gaelic. 
The  orange  that  is  too  hard  squeesed  yields  a  bitter  juice. 
The  owl  is  not  accounted  the  wiser  for  living  retiredly. 
The  owl  thinks  all  her  young  ones  beauties. 
The  oz  when  weariest  treads  surest,  122. 
The  pain  o'ergangs  the  profit,  257. 
The  paleness  of  Uie  pilot  is  sign  of  a  storm. 
The  parings  of  a  pippin  are  better  than  a  whole  crab. 
The  passions  are  like  fire  and  water ;  good  servants,  but  bai! 

masters. 
The  pen  of  the  tongue  should  be  dipped  in  the  ink  of  the  heart 

ltd. 
The  people  will  worship  a  calf,  if  it  be  a  golden  one. 
The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the  doubtful,  8. 
The  pigeon  never  knoweth  woe,  but  when  she  doth  a  beuting 

go,  36. 
The  pine  wishes  herself  a  shrub,  when  the  axe  is  at  her  root. 
The  [Mper  wants  meikle  that  wants  his  nether  chafts,  259. 
The  pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to  the  water,  but  it  comes 

home  broken  at  last,  124. 
The  play  wo'n't  pay  the  candles,  175. 
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The  pleasures  we  enjoy  are  lost  by  coveting  more. 

The  pleasures  of  the  mighty  are  the  tears  of  the  poor,  169. 

The  plough  goes  not  well  if  the  ploughman  holds  it  not,  125. 

The  poet,  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  is  the  fondest  of  his  workA. 

The  poor  do  penance  for  the  follies  of  their  superiors.    Ital. 

The  poor  man  pays  for  all,  257. 

The  poor  man  turns  his  cake,  and  another  comes  jand  takes  it 

away,  275. 
The  poor  man's  aye  put  to  the  warst,  257* 
The  poor  man's  budget  is  full  of  schemes.     Span, 
The  poor  man's  penny,  unjustly  detained,  is  a  coal  of  fire  in 

a  rich  man's  purse. 
The  poor  man's  shilling  is  but  a  penny,  257. 
The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  as  useless  as  a  palace  in  a  wilderness. 

Gaelic. 
The  poor  rich  man  is  emphatically  poor. 
The  postern  door  makes  thief  and  whore* 
The  pot  that  goes  often  to  the  well,  comes  home  broken  at  last, 

259. 
The  praise  of  fools  is  censure  in  disguise. 
The  prick  of  a  pin  is  enough  to  make  an  empire  insipid  for  a 

time. 
The  priest  forgets  he  was  a  derk,  126. 
The  prince  that  is  feared  of  many,  must,  of  necessity,  fear 

many. 
The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser  himself. 
The  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  126. 
The  proof  of  obedience  is  found  in  small  matters  more  than 

great. 
The  properer  man  (and  so  the  honester)  the  worse  luck,  126. 
The  proudest  vice  is  ashamed  to  wear  its  own  face  long. 
The  public  has  more  interest  in  the  punishment  of  an  injury, 

than  he  who  receives  it.     Cato, 
The  purest  gold  is  the  most  ductile. 
The  purse  of  the  patient  protracts  his  cure.     Ger, 
The  purse-strings  are  the  most  common  ties  of  friendship 
The  race  is  got  by  running. 
The  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight. 
The  rainbow  in  the  morning  gives  the  shepherd  warning. 
The  rat  which  has  but  one  hole  is  soon  caught. 
The  raven  chides  blackness. 
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The  rayen  said  to  the  rook,  stand  away,  black-eoat 

The  receiver  if  as  bad  as  the  thief»  12/. 

The  remedy  for  injuries,  is  not  to  remember  then.    BA 

The  remedy  for  love  is — land  between.     Span. 

The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.    Scotch. 

The  remedy  of  to-morrow  is  too  late  for  the  evil  of  to-day 

Span. 
The  remembrance  of  a  well-spent  life  is  sweet. 
The  revenge  of  an  idiot  is  witnout  mercy. 
The  reward  of  love  is  jeakmsy. 
The  reward  of  unlawful  pleasure  is  lawful  pun. 
The  rich  and  ignorant  are  sheep  with  golden  wool.    Hal. 
The  rich  are  trustees  under  God  for  iHSd  poor. 
The  rich  follow  wealth,  and  the  poor  the  rich. 
The  rich  need  not  beg  a  welcome. 
The  rich  never  want  for  kindred. 

The  rich  widow  cries  with  one  eye  and  lauehs  with  the  other. 
The  righteous  find  peace,  when  the  wicked  feel  torment. 
The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
The  robes  of  lawyers  are  lined  with  the  obstinacy  of  clients. 
The  rotten  apple  injures  its  neighbour. 
The  rough  net's  not  the  best  catcher  of  birds,  119. 
The  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse  plead  performance  of  eoT» 

nants,  18. 
The  same  again,  quoth  Mark  of  Bellgrave,  210. 
The  scholar  may  war  the  master,  257. 
The  Scotch  ordinary ;  t.  e.  the  house  of  office,  59. 
The  sea  complains  it  wants  water,  177* 
The  sea  refuses  no  river. 
The  second  blow  makes  the  fray,  130. 
The  second  vice  Lb  lying,  the  first  being  that  of  owing  money. 
The  self-edge  makes  show  of  the  cloth,  130. 
The  servant  of  a  king  is  a  king,  275. 
The  shirt  is  nearer  than  the  coat. 
The  shoe  will  hold  with  the  sole,  131. 
The  shots  o'ergae  the  auld  swine,  260. 
The  sickness  of  the  body  may  prove  the  health  of  the  soul. 
The  sign  invites  you  in,  but  your  money  must  get  you  out. 
The  singing  man  keeps  his  shop  in  his  throat,  19, 
The  simple  man's  the  beggar's  brother,  257. 
The  sldlfullest  without  money  is  scorned,  14. 


The  slecnping  fox  cildics  so  poolftrf  • 
The  slothfol  num  k  the  bcgnf^e  brodMr. 
The  fllnggud  makes  his  n^t  tifl  nootL 
The  dii^;srd*i  eoDTenient 


The  alugnid's  guise,  loth  to  go  to  bed  and  lodt  to  me,  132. 
The  smSSer  the  drink,  the  eoolor  the  blood,  and  the  deaier 

the  head. 
The  smaUness  of  the  kitdien  makes  the  hoose  the  bigger* 
The  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman  are  the  tears  of  the  parse*  Hal. 
The  smith  and  ms  penny  are  always  Uack,  19,  65. 
The  smith  hadi  always  a  spark  in  his  throat,  65,  257* 
The  smith's  mare  and  the  eobbler^a  wife  are  always  the  worst 

shod. 
The  smoke  follows  the  fair,  132. 
The  smoke  of  a  man's  own  house  is  better  than  the  fire  of  an* 

other's,  16. 
The  snail  slides  np   the  tower  at  last,  though  the  swallow 

monnteth  it  not 
The  society  of  ladies  is  the  school  of  politeness* 
The  sole  holdeth  with  the  upper  leath^. 
The  son  of  a  bachelor ;  t.  e,  a  bastard,  49* 
The  sooty  oven  mocks  the  black  chimney. 
The  soul  is  not  where  it  lives,  but  where  it  loves. 
The  soul  of  a  choleric  man  sits  ever  by  the  fire-side. 
The  souter's  wife*s  warst  shod,  269. 
The  sparrow  builds  in  the  martin's  nest 
The  spider  lost  her  distaff,  and  is  ever  since  forced  to  draM 

ner  thread  through  her  tail. 
The  spirit  of  building  is  come  upon  him,  50. 
The  still  sow  eats  up  all  the  draff,  134. 
The  stillest  humours  are  always  the  worst,  20. 
The  sting  of  a  reproach  is  the  truth  of  it. 
The  stone  that  lieth  not  in  your  way,  need  not  offend  jouk 
The  strangest  horse  loups  the  dyke,  257. 
The  stream  can  never  rise  above  the  spring-head. 
The  study  of  vain  things  is  laborious  idleness. 
The  subject's  love  is  the  king's  best  guard. 
The  submitting  to  one  wrong  brings  on  another.    Span, 
The  Suffolk  whine,  220. 
The  sun  can  be  seen  by  nothing  bnt  its  own 
The  sun  is  never  the  worse  for  shininc  on  a 
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The  sun  is  still  beautiful,  though  ready  to  set.^ 

The  sun  may  do  its  duty,  though  your  grapes  are  not  ripe. 

The  swan  sings  when  death  comes. 

The  sweat  of  Adam's  brow  hath  streamed  down  ours  erer  sincti 

The  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar,  142. 

The  table  robs  more  than  the  thief,  20. 

The  tale  runs,  as  it  pleases  the  teller. 

The  taste  of  the  kitchen  is  better  than  the  smell,  20. 

The  tattler's  tongue  is  ever  dancing  a  silly  jig. 

The  tailor  that  makes  not  a  knot,  loseth  a  stitch. 

The  tailor  s  wife  is  worst  clad,  259. 

The  tears  of  a  whore,  and  the  oaths  of  a  bully,  may  be  put  in 
the  same  bottle. 

Hhe  tears  of  the  congregation  are  the  praises  of  the  minister* 
Ital. 

The  tears  of  the  Unkard,  60. 

The  thief  is  sorry  he  is  to  be  hanged,  not  that  he  is  a  thief. 

The  thiefer-like,  the  better  sodger,  257. 

The  thing  that's  done  is  na  to  do,  25/. 

The  thing  that's  fristed  is  ua  forgi'en,  259. 

The  things  of  friends  are  in  common.     Greek. 

The  third, of  April  comes  with  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale. 

The  third  of  November  the  Duke  of  yend6me  past  the  water; 
the  fourth  of  November  the  queen  had  a  daughter ;  the 
fifth  of  November  we  'scaped  a  great  slaughter ;  and  the 
sixth  of  November  was  the  next  day  after,  195. 

The  thorn  comes  forth  vnth  his  point  forwards,  20. 

The  thought  has  good  legs,  and  the  quill  a  good  tongue,  20. 

The  three  things  most  difficult  are — to  keep  a  secret,  to  forget 
an  injury,  and  to  make  good  use  of  labour.     CkUo* 

The  thrush,  avoiding  the  trap,  fell  into  birdhme. 

The  thunderbolt  hath  but  its  clap,  137* 

The  tide  virill  fetch  away  what  the  ebb  brings,  lO. 

The  time  to  come  is  no  more  ours  than  the  time  past. 

The  timid  and  weak  are  the  most  revengeful  and  implacabkt 

The  tod  keeps  ay  his  ain  hole  clean,  257- 

The  tod  ne'er  fares  better  than  when  he's  bann'd,  257. 

The  tod's  whelps  are  ill  to  tame»  257. 

rhe  tongue  breaketh  bone,  though  itself  have  none,  21  • 

The  tongue  ever  turns  to  the  aching  tooth. 

The  tongue  ia  not  ateel,  yet  it  cuts,  21.  i 

Che  tongue  \b  tVie  iwddw  ol  owx  A\\v.  '' 
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The  tongae  of  a  fool  carves  a  piece  of  his  heart  to  all  that  sit 

near  him. 
The  tongae  of  idle  persons  is  never  idle. 
The  tongae  talks  at  the  head's  cost,  21. 
The  toach-stone  distinguishes  between  gold  and  brass. 
The  Tracys  have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces,  204. 
The  trap  to  the  high-born  is  ambition,  268. 
The  treason  is  loved,  but  the  traitor  is  hated.     Ital, 
The  tree  falls  not  at  the  first  stroke,  259. 
The  tree  is  no  sooner  down,  but  every  one  runs  for  his  hatchet . 
The  tricks  a  colt  gets  at  his  breaking,  will,  whilst  he  lives,  ne'er 

be  lacking. 
The  true  art  of  making  gold,  is  to  have  a  good  estate,  and 

spend  little  of  it. 
The  truest  jests  sound  worst  in  guilty  ears,  1 1. 
The  truest  wealth  is  that  of  the  understaiiding,  27 1* 
The  unfortunate  are  counted  fools. 

The  unrighteous  penny  corrupts  the  righteous  poand.     Ger, 
The  onsonsy  fish  gets  the  unlucky  baity  257. 
The  used  key  is  always  bright. 
The  usefuUest  truths  are  the  plainest. 
The  usual  forms  of  civility  oblige  no  man. 
The  Vale  of  Holms-dale  was  never  won,  never  shall,  221. 
The  venom  of  a  viperous  tongue  may  be  converted  into  treacle 
The  very  best  men  stand  in  need  of  pardon. 
The  very  falling  of  leaves  frightens  hares. 
The  vicar  of  Brav  will  be  vicar  of  Bray  still,  197* 
The  vicar  of  foois  is  bis  ghostly  father,  160. 
The  vicious  obey  their  passions^  as  slaves  do  their  masters. 

The  virtue  of  the  mouth  heakth  all  it  toocheth,  1 4. 

The  visible  church ;  or  Harrow-on-the-Uill. 

The  vulgar  keep  no  account  of  your  hits,  but  of  your  misses. 

The  warld  is  bound  to  nae  man,  257. 

The  warst  world  that  ere  was,  some  man  wan,  259. 

The  water  that  comes  from  the  sum  spring  cannot  be  bdth 

fresh  and  salt.  .■. 

The  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  hit  oim  a^omoh. 

The  way  to  avoid  great  fkolts  it  ta!h  »Qes« 

The  way  to  Babybn  will  ni 
The  wa]  to  be  gone  it  M 
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The  »iiy  to  be  ufe  ia  never  to  he]  Bcctire. 

The  way  U>  beaten  ia  by  Weeping-Croaa.     Car. 

Tbe  way  to  live  much,  a  to  live  veil  lirtimeg. 

The  way  to  make  ouraehea  Rdnured,  ia  to  be  vrliat  we  i 

to  be  thought.     Socraiei. 
The  n&y  tu  aee  Divine  light,  ia  to  put  out  thine  own  candls.l 
The  wenkest  goea  to  the  wall,  259. 
The  wearer  best  knowa  wliere  the  shoe  wrings  bim,  131. 
The  weaver'*  beef  of  Colcheater,  203. 
The  weeds  o'ergrow  the  com,  259. 
Tbe  Welabman  had  mher  see  hia  dam  oa  the  tuer.  ttiaa  to  M 

a  fair  Februeer,  32. 
The  Welsbmaa  keeps  nothing  tilt  be  has  lost  it,  26! 
Tbe  whole  ocean  ia  made  np  of  single  drops. 
The  whilesomeat  meal  is  at  another  man's  cost,  1. 
The  wicked  even  bate  vice  in  others. 
The  wicked  grow  worse,  and  good  men  better  for  trouble. 
The  wicked  heart  never  fears  God,  but  when  it  thunder 
The  wicked  man  lives  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  good  eats  a 

drinks  to  live.     Phdareh. 
The  wife  is  tbe  key  of  the  house,  22. 
The  wife  that  expects  to  have  B  good  Dame,  is  always  at  hoitf 

aa  if  she  were  lame ;    and  tbe  maid  that  is  honest,  hi 

chiefest  delight,  is  still  to  be  doing  from  morning   t 

night.  43. 
Tbe  wind  ia  not  in  your  debt,  though  it  fills  not  your  smI. 
The  wind  keeps  not  always  in  one  quarter,  142. 
The  wind  that  blows  out  candles  kindles  the  fm. 
The  wine  is  drawn,  it  must  be  drunk.     Fr. 
The  wine  is  the  master's,  but  the  goodness  of  Uis  the  b 

274. 
The  wise  and  tbe  fool  have  their  fellows,  267. 
The  wise  hand  doth  not  all  the  foolish  tongue  speaketh.  10. 
The  wise  make  jeats,  and  fools  repeat  them,  260.  j 

The  wise  man  drawa  otore  advantage  from  his  enemiea,  ^anfl 

fool  from  his  friends. 
The  wise  man,  even  when  he  hcJds  hia  tongue,  aays  n: 

the  fool  when  be  apeaks. 
The  wise  man  is  born  to  rule  the  fool. 
The  wise  man  knows  he  knows  nothii^  the  fool  tUnka  i 

knoTB  all.    /fnf. 


4.TJPffAHEr  or  tsotxkml  SI9 

Ik  m  Mfli  kMM  *e  iaii  tai^  te  Ibd  d9di  aot  kiKyw  Ik 


The  fwtf  dotk  ii^iiiii^  cmry  iwpek,  tkt  kecM  him  froK 


Tbefratfbahn^HiitekMQRtmMellttBlieia.     /(^^ 

Ik  iMmk. 
wmkm  a  cwfiduit  of  hcf 


The  nooii^  me  a  daj  after  the  iPwMiag. 

The  woid  mpoeMble  b  not  in  mj  Pirtinaery.    U^edhyNrnf^^- 

leotu 
The  woid  of  a  king  oii|^  to  he  •■  hiadiBg  •■  the  oath  of  a 

tnbjeet.    lite/. 
The  world  ia  a  great  hook,  of  whieh  thej  that  iie?er  stir  from 

home  lead  oofy  a  page.    St.  AuUm. 
The  world  ia  a  bdder  for  aome  to  go  up,  and  aome  down. 
The  worid  ia  a  net ;  the  more  we  atir  in  it»  the  more  we  are 

entangled. 
The  world  ia  ao  mneh  loutTe,  that  it  holda  honettj  to  be  a 

▼ioe  and  a  follj. 
The  world  ia  too  narrow  for  two  foob  a  qnarreUing. 
The  world  ia  wdl  amended  with  him,  184. 
The  world  waa  nefer  to  doll,  aa  if  one  won't  another  will,  14d. 
The  world  would  periah  were  all  men  learned. 
The  worid'a  bnay  man  ia  the  grand  impertinent. 
The  worae  for  the  rider,  the  better  for  the  bider,  35. 
The  worae  lock  now,  the  better  another  time. 
The  worae  the  passage,  the  more  welcome  the  port 
The  worst  of  law  is,  that  one  soit  breeds  twen^,  12. 
The  worst  part  of  po?erty  is  to  bear  it  impatiently. 
The  worst  pig  often  gets  the  beat  pear. 
The  worst  spoke  in  a  cart  breaka  first,  134. 
The  worst  store  ia  a  nudd  unbeatowed,  268. 
The  worst  wheel  of  a  cart  creaka  moaty  22. 
The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it,  145,257 
The  worth  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring. 
The  wound  that  bleedeth  inwardly  ia  moat  imgrnomh  • 
The  wrath  of  brodiera  ia  flarea  and  daviUsb- 
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The  young  are  not  always  with  their  bow  bent,  1^5. 

The  young  cock  crows  as  he  heard  the  old  one. 

The  young  pig  grunts  like  the  old  sow,  120. 

The  younger  brother  hath  the  more  wit,  61. 

TIls  younger  brother  is  the  andenter  gentleman,  61. 

Then  I'll  thatch  Oroby  Pool  with  pancakes,  210. 

Then  the  town-bull  is  a  bachelor,  f .  e,  as  soon  as  sueh  an  oue^ 

149. 
Their  power  and  their  will  are  the  measulres  princes  take  of 

right  and  wrong. 
There  are  mae  married  than  gude  house-hauders,  258. 
There  are  many  rare  abilities  in  the  world,  which  fortune  Qe?er 

brings  to  light. 
There  are  meikle  atween  word  an'  deed,  260. 
There  are  mony  fair  words  i'  the  marriage-making,  but  few  i* 

the  tocher-gude  paying,  260. 
There  are  mony  sooth  words  spoken  in  bourding,  259. 
There  are  more  maids  than  Maukin,  and  more  men  than  Mi- 
chael, 114. 
There  are  more  mares  in  the  wood  than  Orisell*  114. 
There  are  more  mockers  than  well-meaners,  and  more  foolish 

quips  than  good  precepts. 
There  are  more  threatened  than  struck,  20. 
There  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog  than  hanging,  87^ 
There  are  more  ways  to  the  wood  than  one,  141,  260. 
There  are  more  whores  in  Hose  than  honest  women  in  Long 

Clawton,  211. 
There  are  never  the  fewer  maids  for  her,  170. 
There  are  no  fans  in  hell.     Arab. 
There  are  no  gains  without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have 

no  lands. 
There  are  no  gains  without  pains ;  then  plough  deep,  whik 

sluggards  sleep. 
There  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  that  won't  hear,  259. 
There  belongs  more  than  whistling  to  going  to  plough,  12$. 
There  came  ne'er  a  hearty  fart  out  of  a  wren's  a — ^  258. 
There  came  nothing  out  of  the  sack  but  what  was  in  it,  16. 
There  can  be  no  affinity  nearer  than  our  country.     FkUe. 
There  can  be  no  friendship  where  there  is  no  freedom. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  intolerable  thing  than  a  fortonatefooL 
There  could  be  no  great  ones,  were  there  no  little  ones.    .  .,_. 
There  goes  the  wedge,  ^\\«i^  \X\fe\k^^Uft  drives  it,  141. 
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There  grows  nae  grass  at  the  cross,  258. 

There  I  caught  a  knave  in  a  purse-net,  54. 

There  is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick,  150. 

There  is  abundance  of  money  spent  to  be  laughed  at. 

There  is  a  critical  minute  for  all  things. 

There  is  a  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  grape,  271* 

There  is  a  different  fame  goes  about  of  every  man. 

There  is  a  falsehood  in  fellowship,  91. 

There  is  a  fault  in  the  house,  but  would  you  have  it  built  with* 

out  any? 
There  is  a  great  difference  atween  market  days,  258. 
There  is  a  knack  of  shewing  we  understand  the  matter,  when 

we  hold  our  peace. 
There  is  a  measure  in  all  things,  257. 
There  is  a  medium  betwixt  all  fool  and  all  philosopher. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  everything,  could  we  but  hit  upon  it. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  friendship,  but  none  of  friends. 
There  is  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 

leads  on  to  fortune. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
There  is  a  time  to  wink,  as  well  as  to  see,  258. 
There  is  a  witness  everywhere. 
There  is  an  act  i'  the  laird  o'  Grant's  court,  that  no  aboon 

eleven  speak  at  anes,  258. 
There  is  an  end  o'  an  auld  sang,  258. 
There  is  as  much  greatness  in  owning  a  good  turn,  as  in 

doing  it. 
There  is  as  much  hold  of  his  words  as  of  a  wet  eel  by  the  tail« 

158. 
There  is  ay  life  for  a  living  man,  258. 
There  is  but  bad  choice,  where  the  whole  stock  is  bad. 
There  is  chance  in  the  cock's  spur,  77 • 
There  is  difference  between  living  long  and  suffering  long. 
There  is  difference  between,  staring  and  stark  blind,  85. 
There  is  fey  blude  i*  your  head,  258. 
T^ere  is  God's  poor,  and  the  devil's  poor ;  the  first  from  Proii* 

dence,  the  other  from  vice. 
There  is  life  in.  a  mussel,  110,  258. 
There  is  little  due  to  pleasure,  but  much  to  health. 


I 

I 
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There  ii  little  for  the  rnke  »(Ut  the  besotn,  259. 

There  ia  Uttle  sap  in  dry  pea-hools,  260. 

There  Ja  little  to  aew  when  tailors  are  true,  258. 

There  ia  luck  in  leiBure. 

There  b  mwiy  a  good  wife  that  can't  sing  and  danse  well. 

There  is  many  a  true  t^e  told  in  jest,  2S7. 

There  is  mony  a  fair  thing  fu'  fa'ac,  259. 

There  ia  more  hope  of  a  fool,  than  of  him  that  ia  wise  in  hi* 

own  conceit.     Solomon. 
There  ii  more  money  got  by  ill  means  than  hy  good  acts. 
There  is  more  pleasure  in  loving,  than  in  heing  beloved. 
There  is  more  than  one  yew-bow  in  Chester,  269. 
There  ia  more  trouble  in  having  nothing  to  do,  than  in  having 

much  to  do.     Ital. 
There  ia  mach  more  learning  than  knowledge  in  the  world. 
There  ia  nae  thief  without  a  resetter,  259. 
There  ia  no  accord  where  every  man  would  be  a  lord,  66, 
There  ia  no  adding  to  fundamentals. 
There  ia  no  art  that  can  make  a  fool  vrise. 
There  ia  no  banquet,  but  aome  dislike  something  in  it. 
There  ia  no  better  looking- gtaaa  than  an  old  friend. 
There  ia  no  cake,  bat  there  ia  the  like  of  the  same  make,  3. 

There  ii  

There  is  no  condi 

There  ia  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer,  3,  ()4. 

There  ia  no  difference  of  bloods  in  a  bason. 

There  is  no  disputing  of  tastes,  appetites,  and  fancies. 

There  ia  no  fence  ag^nst  a  panic. 

There  is  no  fire  without  some  smoke,  93. 

There  is  no  general  rule  without  some  exception,  129> 

There  ia  no  going  to  heaven  in  a  sedan. 

There  is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingen. 

There  ia  no  hair  so  small  but  hath  its  shadow. 

There 

There  ia 

There  ia 

There  ia 

Tiiere  is 

There  is 

There  is 

Then  if 


no  compuiion  like  the  peony. 

iiUtion,  hut  what  sits  well  upon  a  wise  man. 


is  no  honour  where  there  is  no  shame.     Hal. 
no  man  so  bad,  but  has  a  secret  respect  for  the  g 
no  medicine  against  death.     Ilal. 
no  mischief  done,  but  a  woman  is  one,  45. 
no  more  liold  of  a  new  friend,  than  of  a  new&shion.  *■ 
no  need  of  a  ferret  to  catch  a  harlot. 
no  piety  in  keeping  an  unjust  promise. 


o  pot  BO  ugly,  but  a  ci 


r  may 


be  found  for  tt 
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Thcrt  is  no  qaenching  of  fire  with  tow,  127. 

There  is  no  redemption  from  hell,  216. 

There  is  no  relying  on  a  starry  sky. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  all  e?ils  but  death. 

There  is  no  reputation  so  clear  bat  a  slanderer  may  stain  it. 

There  is  no  short  cat  of  a  way»  withoat  some  ill  way. 

There  is  no  such  flatterer  as  a  man's  self. 

There  is  no  sufficient  recompense  for  an  nnjost  slander. 

There  is  no  true  holiness  withoat  hamility. 

There  is  no  woe  like  to  want. 

There  is  no  wool  so  white,  bat  a  dyer  can  make  it  black. 

There  is  no  worse  robber  than  a  bad  book.     Ital. 

There  is  none  decn?ed  bat  he  that  trasteth. 

There  is  none  so  simple,  but  can  give  counsel. 

There  is  not  always  good  cheer  where  the  chimney  smokes. 

There  is  not  so  much  comfort  in  having  children,  as  there  ia 

sorrow  in  parting  with  them. 
There  is  not  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  between  good  and  eril. 
There  is  nothing  ill  said  that* s  not  ill  taken,  257. 
There  is  nothing  more  precious  than  time,  and  nothing  more 

prodigally  wasted. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  in  which  there  is  not  something  ci 

good,  277. 
There  is  one  good  wife  in  the  country,  and  erery  man  thinks 

he  hath  her,  43. 
There  is  reason  in  the  roasting  of  ^gs,  127. 
There  is  seldom  a  cake  but  there^s  more  of  the  make,  3. 
There  is  skill  in  gruel  making,  257. 
miere  is  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 
There  is  small  difference  (to  the  eye  of  the  world)  in  being 

nought,  and  being  thought  so. 
There  is  some  difference  between  Peter  and  Peter. 
There  is  some  yirtue  or  other  to  be  exercised,  whatever  happens. 
There  is  winter  enough  for  the  snipe  and  woodcock  too. 
There  may  be  blue,  and  better  blue. 

There  may  be  such  things  as  old  fools  and  youne  counsellora. 
lliere  needs  a  long  apprenticeship  to  understand  the  mystery 

of  the  worid*s  trade,  24. 
There  needs  a  lon^  time  to  know  the  world's  pulse,  24. 
There  ne'er  came  ill  after  gude  advisement,  258. 
There  ne'er  was  a  fair  word  in  flyting,  269. 
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There  never  was  a  Paston  poor,  a  Heyden  a  coward^  nor  a 

Comwallis  a  fool,  216. 
There  was  a  wife  that  kept  her  sapper  for  her  hreakfast,  an' 

she  was  dead  or  day,  257* 
There  was  ne'er  a  cake  but  it  had  a  make,  258. 
There  was  ne'er  enough  whar  naething  was  left,  257. 
There  were  no  ill  language  were  it  not  ill  taken,  11. 
There  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave. 
There  would  be  no  great,  were  there  no  little  ones. 
There's  a  craft  in  daubing ;  or,  There  is  more  craft  in  daubing 

than  in  throwing  dirt  on  the  wall,  83* 
There's  a  daily  cost,  and  all  of  it  lost. 
There's  a  dog  i'  the  well,  260. 
There's  a  ^mmer  in  the  touch-box^  162. 
There's  a  pad  in  the  straw,  57. 
There's  a  salve  for  every  sore,  129. 
There's  a  thing  in't,  quoth  the  fellow,  when  he  drank  the 

dish-clout,  180. 
There's  but  an  hour  in  a  day  between  a  good  housewife  and  a 

bad,  54. 
There*s  great  stirring  in  the  North  when  old  wives  ride  scout. 
There's  lightning  lightly  before  thunder,  110. 
There's  love  in  a  budget,  169. 
There's  mair  maidens  nor  maukins,  259. 
There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,  250. 
There's  meat  in  a  goose's  eye,  99. 
There's  meikle  hid  meat  in  a  goose  ee,  260. 
There's  nae  freend  to  a  freend  in  mister,  259. 
There's  nae  medicine  for  fear,  259. 
There's  nane  without  a  faut,  259. 
There's  naething  mair  precious  nor  time,  260. 
There's  naething  sae  crouse  as  a  new  washen  louse,  260. 
There's  ne'er  a  best  among  them,  as  the  fellow  said  by  the  fox 

cubs,  150. 
There's  never  a  why  but  there's  a  wherefore,  142. 
There's  never  enough  where  nought  leaves,  89. 
There's  no  compassion  like  the  penny. 
There's  no  deceit  in  a  bag  pudding,  126. 
There*s  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  259. 
There's  no  joy  without  alloy. 
There's  no  mischief  'n  the  world  done,  but  a  woman  ia  always 

one,  45*       ' 
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There's  no  rule  without  an  exception. 

There's  no  tree  but  bears  aome  fruit,  137. 

There's  not  a  t — d  to  choose,  quoth  the  good  wife,  by  her  two 
pounds  of  butter,  60. 

There's  not  so  bad  a  Jill,  but  there's  as  bad  a  Will,  97. 

There's  notbiug  Agrees  worse,  than  a  proud  mind  and  a  beggar*! 
purse,  126. 

There's  remeid  for  a"  things  but  etark  death,  259. 

There's  struction  (i.  e.  destruction)  of  honey,  quoth  Dunkinlj, 
when  he  lick'd  up  the  hea  t — d,  62. 

They  agree  like  bells ;  they  want  nothing  but  haoging,  147. 

They  agree  like  cats  and  dogs,  147. 

They  agree  like  harp  and  barrow,  147- 

They  agree  like  the  clocks  of  London,  215. 

They  agree  like  pickpockets  in  a  fdr,  147. 

They  are  as  wise  as  speir  na,  260. 

They  are  ay  gude  that  are  far  awa',  258. 

They  are  eith  hindered  that  are  na  furderaorae,  258, 

They  are  fiuger  and  thumb. 

They  are  gude  wily  o'  their  horse  that  hae  nane,  2G0. 

They  are  lightly  berried  that  Lae  a'  their  ain,  259. 

They  are  like  a  ha'p'orth  of  soap  in  a  wash  tub. 

They  are  hke  bells  ;  every  one  in  a  several  note. 

They  are  httle  to  be  feared,  whose  tongues  are  their  sworda. 

They  are  not  all  saints  that  use  holy  water,  258. 

They  are  not  cater-cousins,  153. 

They  are  rich  who  have  true  friends. 

They  are  scarce  of  horseflesh,  where  two  ride  on  a  dog,  LOl. 

They  are  so  tike,  that  they  are  the  worse  for  it.  111. 

They  are  welcome  that  bring,  259, 

They  both  put  their  hands  in  one  glove. 

They  buy  gude  cheap  that  bring  naetbing  hame,  259. 

They  can  find  money  for  mischief,  when  they  can  find  none  to 
buy  com,  278. 

They  cannot  set  their  borsea  together,  166. 

They  complun  v^rongfully  of  Neptune,  that  twice  suffer  ship- 
wreck, 

They  follow  each  other  like  ducks  in  a  gutter. 

They  gae  near  my  a —  that  steal  my  hippen,  260, 

They  had  ne'er  an  ill  day  tbaC  bad  a  gude  e'eii,  260. 

They  had  thought  to  have  put  others  into  a  sleeve,  and  thej 
are  put  in  themaelves,  27-1. 
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Tbey  hang  together  like  ban,  or  like  pebbles  in  a  halter,  164. 
They  hA?e  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter. 
They  luTe  begun  a  dispute,  which  the  devil  will  not  let  them 

end. 
They  ha?e  need  of  a  besom  that  sweep  the  house  with  a  turf,  71. 
They  have  need  of  a  blessing  who  kneel  to  a  thistle,  73. 
They  hold  together,  as  the  men  of  Marsham  when  they  lost 

their  common,  212. 
They  hurt  themselves,  that  wrong  others. 
They  laugh  ay  that  vnn,  259. 

They  love  dancing  well,  that  dance  among  thorns,  84. 
They  love  me  for  little  that  hate  me  for  naught,  258. 
They  love  most  who  are  least  valued,  13. 
They  love  too  much  that  die  for  love,  13. 
They  may  cast  their  caps  at  him,  152. 
They  may  claim  the  flitch  at  Dunmow. 
They  may  know  the  workman  by  his  work.    Bal. 
They  may  sit  in  the  chair  that  have  malt  to  sell,  77» 
They  mense  little  the  mou'  that  bite  aff  the  head,  260. 
They  must  hunger  in  frost,  that  will  not  work  in  heat^  24» 

105. 
niey  need  much,  whom  nothing  will  content,  118. 
They  put  at  the  cart  that's  ay  ga'en,  260. 
They  say  so,  is  half  a  lie. 

They  seldom  live  well,  who  think  they  shall  live  long. 
They  shall  have  no  more  of  our  prayers  than  we  of  dieir  pies, 

quoth  the  vicar  of  Layton,  125. 
They  take  a  long  day  that  never  pay,  123. 
They  talk  of  Christmas  so  long,  that  it  comes,  20. 
They  that  are  bound  must  obey,  74. 
They  that  be  in  hell  think  there's  no  other  heaven,  102. 
They  that  bourd  wi'  cats  maun  count  upo'  scarts,  258. 
They  that  burn  you  for  a  witch,  wiU  lose  all  their  coals,  258. 
They  that  buy  an  office,  must  sell  something. 
They  that  can  cobble  and  clout,  shall  have  work  when  others  gc 

without,  80. 
They  that  command  the  most,  enjoy  themselves  the  least. 
They  that  desire  but  few  things,  can  be  crossed  but  in  few. 
They  that  do  nothing,  learn  to  do  ill. 
They  that  drink  langest  live  langest,  258. 
l!bey  that  fear  an  overthrow,  are  half  beaten. 


» 
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They  tb^t  gie  you  hinder  yon  to  buy,  258. 

They  tlint  ha.ie  good  store  of  butler  may  Uy  it  thick  on  their 

bread,  75. 
They  that  have  no  other  meat,  bread  and  butter  are  glad  to 

eat,  75. 
They  that  hide,  can  find,  92. 
They  tbat  know  one  another,  salute  a&r  off,  100. 
They  that  lie  down  foT  love  ahou'd  rise  for  huDg«r,  258, 
They  tbat  live  longest  must  die  at  taat,  113. 
They  tliat  live  longest  must  fetch  fire  fartheat,  113. 
They  that  live  longest  must  go  fartheat  for  wood,  1 12. 
They  that  make  laws  must  not  break  them,  109. 
They  that  see  you  by  day,  will  not  break  in  upon  you  at  night. 
They  that  sell  kids,  and  have  no  goata,  how  came  they  by 

ihem! 
They  that  apeir  meikle  will  get  wot  o'  part,  260. 
They  tbat  value  not  praise,  wilt  never  do  anything  worthy  of  it. 
They  that  walk  much  in  the  sun,  will  be  tanned  at  laxt,  135. 
They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped. 
They  two  are  baud  and  glove,  IS4. 

They  were  both  equally  bad,  so  the  devil  put  them  together. 
Tbey  were  ne'er  fain  tbat  fidg'd,  nor  fu'  that  lick'd  disbes,  25!). 
Tbey  were  scant  o'  bairns  that  brought  you  up,  258. 
They  whip  the  cat  if  the  mistress  does  not  spm.     Span. 
They  who  boast  most,  generally  foil  most ;  for  deeds  are  silent. 
They  who  cannot  as  they  would,  must  do  as  they  can,  142. 
They  who  educate  children  well,  are  more  to  be  honoured  than 

they  who  produce  ihem  ;  for  these  only  gave  them  life, 

those  the  art  of  living  weU.     Arittolk. 
They  who  have  mnch  business,  must  have  much  pardon. 
Tbey  who  hve  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
Tbey  who  live  longest  will  see  must. 

They  who  make  the  best  use  of  tbeir  time,  have  none  to  spare. 
They  who  play  with  edge  tools  must  expect  to  be  cut. 
They  who  seek  only  for  fnulls,  sea  notliing  else. 
They  who  slander  tlie  dead  arc  like  enviuoa  dogs,  that  bark 

and  bite  at  bones.     2trn>, 
They  who  would  be  yonni  milst  be  old 

when  they  are  yoi  7  thoo  will 

be  healthful  m  ' 
They  wbo  worshiu  ronliip  tb« 

devil  should  he  . 
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They  will  ken  bv  a  bawbee  if  a  priest  will  tak  oflFering,  259. 

'they  wist  as  well  that  dinna  speer,  258. 

They'll  come  again,  as  (^oodyer's  pigs  did,  154, 

Thieves  and  rogues  have  the  best  luck  if  they  do  but  escape 

hanging,  113. 
Things  above  thy  height  are  to  be  looked  at,  not  reached  at. 
Thin^  at  the  worst  will  sometimes  mend. 
Things  hardly  attained  are  the  longer  retained,  10. 
Things  ill  got  have  ever  bad  success. 
Things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  than  what  move  not. 
Things  not  understood  are  admired. 
Things  past  may  be  repented,  but  not  recalled.    Livif* 
Things  unreasonable  are  never  durable.    Ital, 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  write  less,  20. 
Think  no  labour  slavery  that  brings  in  penny  saverly,  3$. 
Think  of  ease,  but  work  on,  6. 
Think  of  thy  deliverance,  as  well  as  of  thy  danger. 
Think  to-day  and  speak  to-morrow. 
Thinking  is  very  far  from  knowing. 
This  and  better  may  do,  but  this  and  worse  will  never  do. 
This  bolt  came  ne'er  out  o'  your  bag,  260. 
This  buying  of  bread  undoes  us,  50. 
This  day  there  is  no  trust,  come  to-morrow« 
This  growed  by  night,  53. 
This  is  the  vray  to  Beggar's  bush,  206. 
This  is  the  world,  and  the  other  is  the  country,  61. 
This  maid  was  bom  odd,  56. 
This  must  be  if  we  brew,  63. 

This  rule  in  ^dening  never  forget,  to  sow  dry  and  set  wet,  36* 
This  warld  winna  last  ay,  260. 
This  was  a  hill  in  King  Harry's  days,  54. 
This  world  is  nothing,  except  it  tend  to  another,  24. 
Thistles  are  a  salad  for  asses,  258. 
Thither  as  I  would  go,  I  can  go  late ;  thither  as  I  would  not  gOb 

I  know  not  the  gate,  196. 
Thole  weel  is  gude  for  burning,  258. 
Thorns  make  the  greatest  crackling. 
Hiope  that  eat  cherries  with  great  persons,  shall  have  diiii 

eyes  squirted  out  vrith  the  stones,  78. 
Those  that  eat  best  and  drink  best,  often  do  worst. 
Thou  art  a  bitter  bird,  said  the  raven  to  the  starling^  127« 
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Thon  art  u  like  to  obtmn  thy  wish,  aa  the  wolf  is  to  e&t  the 

moon. 
Thoa  canst  not  serve  God,  imleis  thy  mammon  aeire  thee. 
Thou  hsst  dived  deep  into  the  water,  and  hast  brought  up  a 

potBherd,  277. 
Thoa  shidt  have  moonshine  in  the  mustard  pot  for  it,  S6. 
Ihon  singeat  like  a  bird  called  a  swine,  177. 
Thou  wilt  get  Dse  mair  o'  the  cat  but  the  skin,  259. 
Thou'lt  lie  oil  manner  of  coloura  but  blue,  and  that  ia  gone  to 

the  litting,  t.  e.  dying,  55. 
Thou'lt  strip  it,  as  Stack  stripp'd  the  cat  when  he  pull'd  htr 

out  of  the  chum,  191. 
Though  a  coat  be  ever  ao  fine  that  a  fool  wears,  yet  'tis  but 

a  fool's  coat. 
Though  good  be  good,  yet  better  is  better,  (or  better  carries  it,) 

98. 
Though  he  aaya  nothing,  he  pays  it  with  thinking,  like  the 

Welchman's  jackdaw,  60. 
Though  I  am  bitten,  I  am  not  all  eaten,  1  SO. 
Though  love  ia  blind,  yet  'tis  not  for  want  of  eyes. 
Though  malice  may  darken  truth,  it  cannot  pnt  it  ont. 
Though  modesty  be  a  virtue,  boahfulnesa  is  a  vice. 
Though  old  and  wise,  yet  atUl  advise,  1. 
Though  one  grun  filta  not  the  sack,  it  helps. 
Though  poverty  may  bring  sorrow,  riches  create  inquietude, 

270. 
Though  the  cat  winks  a  while,  yet  sore  she  is  not  blind,  76. 
Though  the  fox  runs,  the  clucVen  hath  wioga,  4. 
Though  the  heavens  be  glorioua,  yet  they  are  not  all  stara. 
Though  the  mastiff  be  gentle,  yet  bite  him  not  by  the  Up,  14. 
Though  the  sauce  be  good,  yet  yon  need  not  forsake  the  meat 

for  it 
Though  the  aore  be  healed,  yet  a  sen  may  remain. 
Though  the  sun  shiuea  leave  not  your  cloak  at  home,  20. 
Though  the  wolf  may  lose  h\»  teeth,  he  never  loses  IiIb  incti- 

natious. 
niQOgh  tliou  hast  never  so  many  conneellon,  yet  do  not  for- 
sake the  counsel  of  thy  own  soul,  2H". 
Though  thy  enemy  seem  a  mouse,  yfl  ^'  i  lion. 

Thoi^h  jou  are  bound  to  love  your  pv  Ijjiiad 

to  put  your  Bword  in  his  hand. 
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Though  you  stroke  the  nettle  ever  so  kindly,  yet  it  will  ^^g 

you. 
Thought  Uy  in  bed  and  besh— t  himself,  136 
Thraw  the  wand  while  it's  green,  259. 
Threatened  folks  live  long,  136. 

Three  are  too  many  to  keep  a  secret,  and  too  few  to  be  merry 
Three  dear  years  will  raise  a  baker's  daughter  to  a  portion,  62. 
Three  great  evils  come  out  of  the  North ;  a  cold  wiod,  a  con* 

ning  knave,  and  a  shrinking  cloth. 
Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  away,  136,  260. 
Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 
Three  things  cost  dear :  the  caresses  of  a  dog,  the  love  of  a 

mistress,  and  the  invasion  of  a  host. 
Three  things  only  are  well  done  in  haste :  flying  from  the  plague, 

escaping  quarrels,  and  catching  fleas. 
Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a  market,  44. 
Thrift  and  he  are  at  a  fray,  180. 
Thrift  is  good  revenue. 
Thrift  is  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Throw  not  stones  at  thine  own  window* 
Throw  the  rope  in  after  the  bucket* 
Throwing  your  cap  at  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  iL 
Thus  it  is  we  are  ruined,  husband ;  you  are  good  for  little,  and 

I  for  less.     Span. 
Thy  child  that  is  no  child  leave  upon  the  waters,  and  let  him 

swim,  279. 
Thy  hand  is  never  the  worse  for  doing  thy  own  work,  268. 
Thy  secret  is  thy  prisoner ;  if  thou  let  it  go,  thou  art  a  pri- 
soner to  it,  278. 
Thy  tongue  is  nae  scandal,  260. 
Thy  thumb  is  under  my  belt,  260. 
Tickle  my  throat  with  a  feather  and  make  a  fool  of  my  stomach, 

137. 
Tidings  make  either  glad  or  sad,  137. 
Till  ither  tinkler's  ill  mawt  ye  'gree,  258. 
Till  St.  James's  day  be  come  and  gone,  you  may  have  hops  of 

you  may  have  none,  36. 
Time  and  straw  make  medlars  ripe,  137. 
Time  and  thinking  tame  the  strongest  grief,  253. 
Time  and  tide  tarry  (or  wait)  for  no  man,  137,  253. 
Time  and  words  can  never  be  recalled. 
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Time  devours  all  things. 

Time  fleeth  away  without  delay,  137- 

Time  is  a  file  that  wears  and  makes  no  noise. 

Time  is  an  inaudible  file.     ItaL 

Time  is  the  herald  of  truth,     deero. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth,  20. 

Time  stayv  not  the  fool's  leisure. 

Time  tint  is  ne'er  to  be  found,  258. 

I^me  tries  a',  258. 

Timely  blossom,  timely  ripe,  137t 

Tine  heart  an'  a's  gane,  258. 

Tine  thimble,  tine  thrift,  258. 

'Tis  a  bad  cloth  indeed  that  will  take  no  colour,  80. 

'Tis  a  bad  stake  will  not  stand  one  year  in  the  hedge,  134. 

'Tis  a  folly  to  fret,  griefs  no  comfort,  160. 

'Tis  a  good  dog  can  catch  anything,  52. 

'Tis  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles,  and  a  good  wife  that 

never  grumbles,  1 04. 
'Tis  a  good  ill  that  comes  alone. 

'Tis  a  good  knife,  it  will  cut  butter  when  'tis  melted,  168. 
'Tis  a  great  journey  to  the  world's  end,  145. 
'Tif  ia  nreat  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  141. 
'Tis  a  hard  winter  when  one  wolf  eats  another,  142. 
'Tis  n  lightening  before  death,  55. 
'Tis  a  long  run  that  never  turns,  113. 
'Tis  a  sign  of  an  ill  cause  to  rail  at  your  adversary. 
'Tis  a  sweet  sorrow  to  bury  a  termagant  wife. 
'Tis  a  vncked  world,  and  we  make  part  of  it. 
'Tis  a  wise  child  knows  his  own  father,  78. 
'Tis  along  with  your  eyes,  the  crows  might  have  helped  it  when 

you  were  young,  52. 
'lis  altogether  vain  to  learu  wisdom,  and  yet  live  foolishly. 
'Tis  an  ill  horse  can  neither  winny  nor  wag  his  tail,  104. 
'Tis  an  ill  horse  that  will  not  carry  his  own  provender,  104. 
'Tis  an  ill  procession  where  the  devil  carries  the  cross,  126. 
'Tis  an  unhappy  wit  that  stirs  up  enemies  against  itself. 
'Tis  as  bad  as  cheating  the  devil  in  the  dark,  and  two  farthing 

candles  for  a  halfpenny,  270. 
*Tis  as  natural  for  women  to  pride  themselves  in  fine  clothes 

as  'tis  for  a  peacock  to  spread  his  tail,  190. 
*Ti8  best  to  take  half  in  hand,  and  the  rest  by  and  by,  149. 

xm2 
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'Tis  better  to  be  happy  than  wise,  100. . 

"Tis  better  to  cry  over  your  goods  than  after  them* 

'Tis  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  do  it. 

*Tia  brave  scrambling  at  the  rich  man's  dole. 

'Tis  clemency  that  makes  the  absolute  conquest. 

'Tis  comparison  that  makes  men  happy  or  miserable. 

'Tis  dangerous  marrying  a  widow,  because  she  hath  cast  Iter 

rider,  43, 
'Tis  day  still  while  the  sun  shines,  84. 
*Tis  easy  to  fall  into  a  trap,  bi|t  hard  to  get  out  again. 
Tis  easier  to  avoid  a  fault  than  acquire  perfection* 
'Tis  easier  to  bear  unkindness  than  affironts. 
'Tis  easier  to  know  how  to  speak,  than  how  to  be  silent. 
'Tis  easier  to  preserve  a  friend,  than  to  recover  him  when  lost 
'Tis  either  a  hare  or  a  brake-bush,  164. 
'Tis  fortune  chiefly  that  makes  heroes. 
'Tis  generous  to  bear  an  injury,  but  dangerous  to  requite  it* 
'Tis  God's  blessing  that  makes  the  pot  boil. 
'Tis  good  beating  proud  folks,  for  they'll  not  complain,  126. 
'Tis  good  christening  a  man's  own  child  first,  122. 
'Tis  good  farting  before  one's  own  fire»  92« 
'Tis  good  grafting  on  a  good  stock,  162. 
'Tis  good  riding  in  a  safe  harbour. 
'Tis  good  to  fear  the  worst,  the  best  will  save  itself  92. 
'Tis  good  to  go  a-foot  with  a  horse  in  hand. 
'Tis  good  to  walk  till  the  blood  appears  on  the  cheek,  but  not 

the  sweat  on  the  brow,  31. 
'Tis  hard  to  sail  over  the  sea  in  an  egg  shell,  129. 
'Tis  harder  to  unlearn  than  learn. 
'Tis  height  makes  Grantham  steeple  stand  awry. 
'Tis  ill  fishing  before  the  net,  93. 
*Ti8  ill  jesting  with  edg'd  tools. 
'Tis  ill  shaving  against  the  wool,  131. 
'Tis  in  vain  to  kick  after  you  have  once  put  on  fettera. 
'Tis  in  vain  to  speak  reason  where  'twill  not  be  heard. 
Tis  killing  n  crow  with  an  empty  sling,  83. 
'Tis  late  ere  an  old  man  comes  to  know  he  is  old. 
'Tis  liberty  that  every  one  loves. 
'Tis  merry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  115. 
'Tis  midsummer  moon  with  you,  56. 
'Tis  money  that  begets  money. 
'Tis  more  your  goodness  than  my  desert. 
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Tis  never  too  late  to  repent,  109. 

'Tis  not  a  basket  of  hay,  but  a  basket  of  flesh,  which  will  make 

a  lion  roar,  278. 
'Tis  not  all  saved  that's  put  i'  th'  purse. 
'Tis  not  clean  linen  only  that  makes  the  feast, 
'lis  not  every  question  that  deserves  an  answer. 
'Tis  not  for  every  one  to  catch  a  salmon. 
*Tis  not  good  praising  a  ford  till  a  man  be  over,  95« 
'Tis  not  good  to  be  happy  too  young. 
'Tis  not  good  to  wake  a  sleeping  dog  or  lion,  140. 
'lis  not  knowing  much,  but  what  is  useful,  that  makes  a  wise 

man. 
*Ti8  not  others'  apprehensions,  but  your  own  liking,  that 

should  please  you. 
'Tis  not  pratmg,  but  working,  that  brings  in  the  harvest. 
'Tis  not  the  action,  but  the  intention,  that  is  good  or  bad. 
'Tis  not  the  beard  that  makes  the  philosopher, 
'Tis  not  the  habit  that  makes  the  monk. 
*Tis  not  the  matter,  but  the  mind. 
'Tis  not  your  posterity,  but  your  actions,  that  will  perpetuate 

your  memory, 
lis  novelty  that  sets  the  people  a-gaping. 
'Tis  one  beggar's  woe  to  see  another  by  the  door  go,  70. 
"lis  perseverance  that  prevails, 
"lis  pity  fair  weather  shotild  do  any  harm,  35. 
'Tis  pity  thou  art  not  a  little  more  tongue-tied. 
'Tis  plenty  that  makes  you  dainty. 
'lis  pride,  and  not  nature,  that  craves  much, 
'lis  pride  in  fashion  that  puts  humility  out  of  countenance, 
"lis  rare  to  find  a  fish  that  will  not  bite  some  time  or  other, 
"lis  safe  riding  in  a  good  haven,  10. 

'Tis  said  f^m  the  twelfth  of  May  to  the  twelfth  of  July  all  is  day 
"Tis  self-conceit  that  makes  opinion  obstinate. 
"Tis  skill,  not  strength,  that  governs  a  ship, 
"lis  sooner  said  than  done. 

'lis  the  abilities  of  a  horse  that  occlusions  his  slavery. 
lis  the  fairest  flower  in  his  crown,  160. 
*TiB  the  &rmer's  care  that  makes  tlie  field  bear* 
*Tis  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  horse's  back* 
'Tis  the  nature  of  the  beast,  56, 
*Tis  the  place  that  shews  the  man* 
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"Tis  the  riches  of  the  mind  only,  that  make  a  man  rich  and 

happy. 
'Tis  time,  conversation,  and  hasiness,  that  discover  what  a 

man  is. 
'Tis  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
'Tis  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  to  the  caplea,  43. 
'Tis  too  late  to  spare  when  the  bottom  is  bare  (or  all  is  8pent)s 

133, 
'Tis  useless  to  kick  against  the  bricks. 
'Tis  wisdom  sometimes  to  seem  a  fool. 
'Tis  year'd,  184. 
Tithe,  and  yet  be  rich,  271. 
Tittle-tattle,  give  the  goose  more  hay,  60. 
To  a  bad  character,  good  doctrine  avails  nothing,    ^ai. 
To  a  child,  all  weather  is  cold,  4. 
To  a  cow's  thumb,  51. 
To  a  crazy  ship  all  winds  are  contrary,  5. 
To  a  foolish  woman,  a  violin  is  more  pleasing  than  a  distaff.  Mai 
To  a  full  beUy  all  meat  is  bad.     Ital, 
To  a  good  spender  Grod  is  a  treasurer,  19. 
To  a  man  full  of  questions  make  no  answer  at  all.    PJaiOm 
To  a  mortal  man  no  evil  is  immortal. 
To  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  160. 
To  angle  with  a  sDver  hook,  148. 
To  answer  one  in  his  own  language,  148. 
To  as  much  purpose  as  the  geese  slur  upon  the  ice,  175. 
To  as  much  purpose  as  to  give  a  goose  hay,  175. 
To  bang  the  pitcher,  64. 

To  be  a  fool  or  knave  in  print,  doth  but  bring  the  truth  to  h^ht 
To  be  beside  the  cushion,  155. 
To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  177* 
To  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  company,  151. 
To  be  bout ;  t.  e.  without,  as  Barrow  was,  49. 
To  be  cheek  by  jowl,  51,  153. 
To  be  commended  by  those  who  might  blame  without  fear^ 

gives  great  pleasures.     Agesilaus, 
To  be  conquer' d  by  an  hero  is  an  honour. 
To  be  employ' d  in  useless  things,  is  to  be  half  idle. 
To  be  every  one's  friend  is  to  be  every  one's  fbol. 
To  be  hail,  feUow,  well  met,  with  one,  163. 
To  be  hide-bound,  54. 
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To  be  high  in  the  instep,  165. 

To  be  in  a  merry  pin,  174. 

To  be  in  a  peck  of  troubles,  174. 

To  be  in  a  quandary,  175. 

To  be  in  a  wood,  183. 

To  be  in  the  same  predicament,  1/5. 

To  be  Jack  on  both  sides,  166. 

To  be  loose  in  the  hilts,  54,  169. 

To  be  nursed  in  cotton,  172. 

To  be  of  noble  parenti^e,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  noole 

qualities,  is  rather  a  defamation  than  a  glory. 
To  be  on  the  high  ropes,  165. 
To  be  out  of  harm's  way,  164. 
To  be  tied  to  the  sour  apple  tree,  178. 
To  be  tost  from  post  to  pillory,  175. 
To  be  up  the  queer  apple  tree,  182. 
To  be  virtuous,  is  to  do  good,  and  to  do  it  well. 
To  bear  away  the  bell,  149. 

To  believe  a  business  impossible,  is  the  way  to  make  it  so. 
To  bite  upon  a  bridle,  150. 
To  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath. 
To  blush  at  vice,  shews  the  world  you  are  ashamed  of  it. 
To  blush  like  a  black  dog,  185. 
To  borrow  on  usance  brings  on  a  nuisance* 
To  borrow  on  usury  brings  sudden  beggary,  140« 
To  brag  of  many  good  morrows,  162. 
To  break  the  ice,  167. 
To  brew  in  a  bottle  and  bake  in  a  bag,  65. 
To  bring  a  noble  to  ninepence,  and  ninepence  to  nothing,  172« 
To  bring  an  abbey  to  a  grange,  147* 
To  bring  an  old  house  on  one's  head,  173. 
To  bring  meat  in  its  mouth,  170. 
To  bring  one's  hogs  to  a  fair  market,  166. 
To  build  castles  in  the  air,  151. 
To  bum  daylight,  156. 
To  burst  at  the  broadside,  50. 
To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
To  buy  and  sell,  and  live  by  the  loss,  152. 
To  buy  dear  is  not  bounty,  3. 
To  call  a  spade  a  soade,  178. 
To  call  one  siri  and  something  else ;  t.  e.  Sirrah,  177. 
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To  cany  coals  to  Newcastle,  154. 

To  carry  two  faces  under  one  hood,  161* 

To  cast  a  sheep*s  eye  at  one,  177. 

To  cast  an  old  shoe  after  one,  177*  * 

To  cast  oil  mto  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it^  120. 

To  cast  up  old  scores,  173. 

To  cast  water  into  the  Thames,  182. 

To  catch  a  hare  with  a  tabret,  164. 

To  catch  a  Tartar. 

To  catch  two  pigeons  with  one  bean,  174, 

To  chew  the  cud  upon  a  thing,  153. 

To  clip  one's  wings,  153. 

To  comb  one's  head  with  a  joint  stool,  165. 

To  come  a  day  after  the  fair,  159. 

To  come  bluely  off,  150: 

To  come  from  little  good  to  stark  nought,  162. 

To  come  home  by  Weeping-Cross,  182. 

To  come  home  like  the  pawon'a  cow,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot| 

192. 
To  come  in  pudding  time,  1 75. 
To  come  saihng  in  a  sow*s  ear,  177. 
To  come  to  fetch  fire,  160. 
To  command  many,  will  cost  much. 
To  commit  as  many  absurdities  as  a  clown  in  eating  an  egg^ 

147. 
To  complain  of  ease,  154. 

To  contemn  a  just  condemnation,  is  to  kick  at  a  kindness. 
To  contemn  the  poor  because  of  his  poverty,  is  to  affiront  €k>d*f 

proyidence. 
To  cool  one's  courage,  154. 
To  correct,  or  mend,  the  Magnificat,  170. 
To  cry  with  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other,  158, 
To  curse  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  155. 
To  cut  down  an  oak,  and  plant  a  thistle,  172. 
To  cut  down  an  oak,  and  set  up  a  strawberry,  1 72. 
To  cut  large  shives  of  another  man's  loaf,  148. 
To  cut  large  thongs  of  another  man's  leather,  148L 
To  cut  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth,  155* 
To  cut  one's  comb,  154. 
lo  cut  the  hair,  164. 
To  dance  to  every  inaiv'%  ^^^^  w  Vrhistle,  156. 
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To-day  a  man,  to-morrow  a  mo^sef  84, 

To-day  gold,  to-morrow  dust,  270, 

To-day  is  yesterday's  pupil. 

To-day  me,  to-morrow  thee,  84. 

To  deal  fools'  dole,  156. 

To  Devonshire  or  Denshire  land,  231. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey ;  t.  e,  to  go  without  diuuer. 

To  dive  deep  and  hring  up  a  potsherd.  •      ' 

To  do  good  to  the  ungrateful  is  to  throw  rose-water  into  the  sea. 

To  dote  more  on.it  than  a  fool  on  his  bauble,  157* 

To  draw  the  y^orm  out  of  the  root. 

To  dream  of  a  dry  summer,  157* 

To  drink  like  a  funnel,  157. 

To  drive  snails  ;  a  snail's  gallop,  178, 

To  eat  one's  words^  157. 

To  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly. 

To  eat  the  cheese  in  the  trap,  153.  ^ 

To  err,  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

To  escape  Cluyd,  and  be  drowned  in  Conway,  269. 

To  escape  the  rocks  and  perish  in  the  sands. 

To  expect,  to  expect,  is  worth  four  hundred  drachms,  2/8. 

To  expose  one's  self  to  great  dangers  for  trivial  advantages^ 

is  to  fish  with  a  golden  hoo^  where  more  may  oe  lost 

than  gained.     Augustus  Casar. 
To  fall  away  from  a  horse-load  to  a  cart-load,  159. 

To  fall  together  by  the  ears,  157. 

To  favour  the  ill,  is  to  injure  the  good.    . 

To  feather  one's  nest  weU,  159. 

To  feed  like  a  farmer,  or  freeholder,  185,  199. 

To  feed  like  a  freeholder  of  Macclesfield,  who  hath  neither  cciti 

nor  hay  at  Michaelmas,  1 88.  .     . 

To  fight  with  one's  own  shadow,  159. 
To  fill  the  mouth  with  empty  spoons,  159. 
To  find  a  mare's  nest,  56.  ~ 

To  fish  for  a  herring,  and  catch  a  sprat,  165. 
To  fiy  at  all  game,  160. 

To  follow  one  hke  a  St.  Anthony's  pig,  188.  : 

To  follow  one's  nose,  1 72.  ^' 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revenge,  95. 
To  foul  one's  fingers  with,  159.  " 

To  fright  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  her,  96. 
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To  fry  in  his  own  grease^  16K 

To  gape  fbr  a  benefice^  16  L 

To  get  by  a  thing,  as  Dickson  did  by  his  distressy  lb6. 

To  get  out  of  one  mire  to  ran  into  another. 

To  get  over  the  shoolderB,  161. 

To  give  a  reason  for  fancy,  were  to  weigh  the  fire,  and  meaaim 

the  wind. 
To  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliten  175. 
To  gire  and  keep,  there  is  need  oi  wit,  9. 
To  gire  and  to  hare,  doth  a  wise  brain  crave. 
To  give  him  the  basket  to  hold ;  t.  e.  jilting  him.     Ger. 
To  give  one  a  east  of  his  office,  173. 
To  give  one  a  Cornish  hug,  200. 
To  give  one  a  flap  with  a  rox's  tail,  160. 
To  give  one  a  mcmthfdl  of  moonshine,  171* 
To  give  one  as  good  as  he  brings,  162. 
To  give  one  the  dog  to  hold ;  t.  e.  to  serve  onea  dog  trick,  52. 
To  give  one  the  go-by,  53. 
To  go  as  fast  as  a  friar  that  is  invited  to  dinner. 
To  go  as  if  dead  lice  dropped  ont  of  him,  55. 
To  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one,  153,  51. 
To  go  down  the  wind*  183. 
To  go  like  a  bear  to  ^e  stake,  149. 
To  go  like  a  cat  round  hot  miUc. 
To  go  like  a  cat  upon  a  hot  bake-stone,  188. 
To  go  out  like  a  candle,  in  a  snuff,  188. 
To  go  rabbit  hunting  with  a  dead  ferret,  175. 
To  go  the  whole  hog ;  i .  e.  to  stick  at  nothing  in  pursuance  of 

an  object. 
To  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  one,  1$0« 
To  go  through-stitch  with  a  business,  179. 
To  go  to  heaven  in  a  feather-bed,  159. 
To  go  to  pot,  175. 
To  grease  a  fat  sow  on  the  a — ,  163. 
To  grease  a  man  in  the  fist,  163. 
To  grease  one's  boots,  163. 
To  grow  like  a  cow's  tail,  163. 
To  handle  without  mittens,  56. 

To  hang  one's  ears,  164.  \ 

To  harp  upon  the  same  string,  164. 
To  have  a  breexe  m  Yua  \iTt«c\i,  \St* 
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To  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  159. 

To  have  a  month's  mind  to  a  thing,  171. 

To  have  a  soft  place  in  his  head,  178. 

To  have  a  thing  at  his  fingers'  ends,  160. 

To  have  a  thing  at  one's  tongne^s  end,  or,  at  the  dp  of  one*t 

tongue,  180. 
To  have  a  two-legged  tympany ;  u  e,  to  he  with  child,  GO. 
To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  183. 
To  have  an  aching  tooth  at  one,  180. 
lo  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  173. 
To  have  crotchets  in  one's  crown,  155. 
To  have  his  hands  fall,  164. 
To  have  his  head  full  of  proclamations,  175. 
To  have  his  head  under  one's  girdle,  165. 
To  have  January  chicks,  166. 

To  have  nothing  but  one's  labour  for  one's  pains,  1G8. 
To  have  one  in  the  wind,  183. 
To  have  rods  in  pickle  for  one,  176>. 
To  have  th^  bent  of  one's  bow,  149. 
To  have  the  better  end  of  the  staff,  158. 
To  have  the  law  in  one's  own  hand,  168. 
To  have  the  length  of  one's  foot,  168. 
To  have  the  world  in  a  string,  184. 
To  have  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pudding-prick,  181. 
To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow,  181. 
To  have  windmiUs  in  his  head,  183. 

To  hear  as  dogs  do  in  harvest,  or  with  your  harvest  ears,  165. 
To  help  at  a  dead  lift,  165. 
To  him  that  hath  lost  his  taste,  sweet  is  sour,  20. 
To  him  that  wills,  ways  are  not  wanting,  22. 
To  him  that  you  tell  your  secret,  you  resign  your  liberty. 
To  hit  over  the  thumbs,  165. 
To  hit  the  bird  on  the  eye,  165. 
To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  165. 
To  hold  by  the  apron-strings,  148. 
To  hold  one's  nose  to  the  apind-stone,  172. 
To  hold  with  the  hare,  and  run  with  the  hound,  166. 
To  hug  one,  as  the  devil  hugs  a  witch,  189. 
To  it  again,  nobody  comes,  180. 

To  jest  is  tolerable,  but  to  do  harm  by  jest  is  insuffeitble. 
To  jump  at  it  like  a  cock  at  a  gooseberry. 
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To  kick  the  bucket. 

To  kick  the  wind,  167. 

To  kill  a  man  with  a  cashion^  5L 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  18U 

To  kill  two  flies  with  one  flap,  181  • 

To  kill  with  kindness,  167. 

To  kiss  a  man's  wife,  or  wipe  his  knife^  is  bat  a  ihankleft 

office,  108. 
To  know  one  as  well  as  a  beggar  knows  his  dishi  168. 
To  know  one  from  a  black  sheep.  1 68. 
To  know  one  no  more  than  he  does  the  pope  of  Rome,  168. 
To  lather  an  ass's  head  is  only  wasting  soap.     Span^ 
To  laugh  in  one's  fSace,  and  cut  his  throat,  168, 
To  laugh  in  one*s  sleeve,  168. 
To  lay  a  thing  in  one's  dish,  156, 
To  lay  down  Uie  cudgels,  155. 
To  lay  the  key  under  the  threshold,  167* 
To  lead  one  by  the  nose,  1 72. 
To  leap  like  a  cock  at  a  blackberry,  189. 
To  leap  over  the  hedge  before  you  come  at  the  stile,  1 689 
To  leave  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
To  leave  boys'  play,  and  go  to  blow-point,  50. 
To  leave  no  stone  unturned. 
To  leave  one  in  the  briers  or  suds,  151. 
To  leave  one  in  the  lurch,  170. 
To  let  leap  a  wliiting,  182. 
To  lick  honey  through  a  cleft  stick,  169* 
To  lick  it  up  like  Lim  hay,  189. 
To  lick  one's  self  whole  again,  169. 
To  lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  dish,  169* 
To  lie  at  rack  and  manger,  175. 
To  lie  in  bed  and  forecast,  55. 
To  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  164. 
To  look  a  strained  hair  in  a  can,  1 89. 
To  look  as  if  he  had  eaten  his  bed  straw,  189* 
To  look  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  tail,  189. 
To  look  like  a  drowned  mouse,  189. 
To  look  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  57. 
To  look  like  the  picture  of  Ul  luck,  1 89. 
To  look  on  one  as  the  devil  looks  over  Linoolui  189« 
To  lo^k  to  one's  w«Xet»  182« 
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To  lose  a  ship  for  want  of  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar,  169. 

To  lose  one's  longug,  169. 

To  love  at  the  door,  and  leave  at  the  hatch^  169. 

To  love  it  as  a  dog  loves  a  whip,  1 90. 

To  love  it  as  the  cat  loves  mustard,  190. 

To  love  it  as  the  devil  loves  holy  water,  19<K 

To  make  a  holt  or  a  shaft  of  it,  150. 

To  make  a  hridge  of  one's  nose,  151. 

To  make  a  fair  show  in  a  country  church,  177 • 

To  make  a  hand  of  a  things  164. 

To  make  a  hog  or  dog  of  a  thing,  166. 

To  make  a  hole  in  the  water,  166. 

To  make  a  long  harvest  of  a  little  com,  164. 

To  make  a  man  valiant,  ahuse  him  lustily. 

To  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill,  171. 

To  make  a  panada  for  the  devil,  173. 

To  make  an  empire  durable,  the  magistrates  must  obey  the  ' 

laws,  and  the  people  the  magistrates.    Solon. 
To  make  both  ends  meet,  158. 
To  make  one  a  stalking  horse,  179. 
To  make  orts  of  good  hay,  173. 
To  make  two  friends  with  one  gift,  181. 
To  make  woof  or  warp  of  any  business,  1 83. 
To  measure  his  cloth  by  another's  yard,  170. 
To  measure  the  meat  by  the  man,  170. 
To  mend  as  sour  ale  does  in  summer,  171* 
To  miss  his  mark,  170. 
To-morrow  comes  never,  180. 
To-morrow  morning  I  found  a  horse-shoe,  5J. 
To  no  more  purpose  than  to  beat  your  heels  against  the  ground, 

or  wind,  175. 
To  nourish  a  viper  in  one's  bosom,  181. 
To  order  without  a  constable,  51* 
To  out-run  the  constable,  154. 
To  outshoot  a  man  in  his  own  bow,  173. 
To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin,  174. 
To  pass  the  pikes,  174. 
To  pick  a  hole  in  a  man's  coat,  174* 
To  pick  a  quarrel,  175. 
To  p—  in  the  same  quiU,  175. 
To  p—  down  one's  back i  ue  to  flatter,  57. 
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To  play  tut  and  loose,  174. 

To  play  least  in  sight,  55. 

To  play  the  devil  in  the  bolmong,  156. 

To  play  the  dog  in  the  manger,  156. 

To  play  the  Jack  with  one,  166. 

To  plough  with  the  ass  and  the  ox»  175. 

To  pocket  an  injury,  58. 

To  pour  water  into  a  sieve,  177* 

To  prate  like  a  parrot,  175. 

To  preserve  a  friend  three  things  are  required ;  to  honour  hi* 

present,  praise  him  absent,  and  assist  him  in  his  necessity 

Ital. 
To  promise,  and  give  nothing,  is  to  comfort  a  fool,  17. 
To  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  179. 
To  put  one  to  his  trumps,  181. 
To  put  one's  finger  in  Uie  fire,  160. 
To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joints  172. 
To  put  our  sickle  into  another  man's  com. 
To  put  out  the  miller's  thumb,  171* 
To  put  (or  set)  the  cart  before  the  horse,  152. 
To  quake  at  work,  and  sweat  at  meals. 
To  quake  like  an  aspen  leaf,  1 90. 
To  quake  like  an  oven,  190. 
To  reckon  without  one's  host. 
To  ride  post  for  a  pudding,  58. 
To  rip  up  old  sores,  and  cast  up  old  scores,  173« 
To  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  176. 
To  rob  the  spittle,  176. 
To  rock  the  cradle  in  one's  spectacles,  5U 
To  row  one  way  and  look  another,  177. 
To  run  the  wild  goose-chase,  1 7^* 
To  run  through  thick  and  thin,  1 76. 
To  say  his  prayers  backward,  175. 
To  scold  like  a  cut-purse  ;  like  a  wych  vndler,  191. 
To  scorn  a  thing  as  a  dog  scorns  tripe,  191. 
To  see  it  rain  is  better  than  to  be  in  it,  130. 
To  seem,  and  not  to  be,  is  throwing  the  shuttle  without  weaving 
To  send  by  Tom  Long  the  carrier,  169. 
To  send  hun  for  a  yard- wide  pack  thread,  184. 
To  aend  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  160. 
To  ferve  one  a  dog-tcick,  156»  52. 
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To  set  a  good  face  on  a  thing,  158* 

To  set  a  spoke  in  one's  cart,  152* 

To  set  all  at  sixes  and  seyens,  178^ 

To  set  cock  on  hoop,  154. 

To  set  the  best  foot  forward,  160* 

To  set  the  fox  to  keep  the  geese.    JRal. 

To  set  up  his  sail  to  every  wind^  177. 

To  set  up  one's  staff,  177. 

To  shoot  at  a  pigeon,  and  kill  a  crow,  174. 

To  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  61. 

To  show  the  gallows  before  they  show  the  town.    Span, 

To  sing  the  same  song,  177- 

To  sit  in  tight  boots ;  t.  e,  ill  al  ease  with  yoxa  host. 

To  sit  like  a  fr(^  on  a  chopping  block,  191 . 

To  sit  like  a  wire-drawer  under  his  work,  61. 

To  sit  upon  one's  skirts,  178. 

To  slander  with  a  matter  of  truth,  178. 

To  sleep  a  dog's  sleep,  178. 

To  slip  one's  neck  out  of  the  coBar,  172. 

To  smell  of  elbow  grease,  158. 

To  sow  his  wild  oats,  178. 

To  spare  at  the  spigot,  and  let  run  out  at  the  bong-hole. 

To  speak  as  though  he  would  creep  inio  one's  month,  )  55>( 

To  speak  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  171. 

To  spin  a  fair  thread,  59. 

To  stand  for  cipher,  155. 

To  stand  in  one's  own  light,  169. 

To  stand  upon  one's  pantoitSes,  173. 

To  stand  upon  thorns,  180. 

To  stay  a  pi — g  while,  174. 

To  stick  by  the  ribs,  179. 

To  stink  like  a  pole-cat,  191. 

To  stop  two  mouths  with  one  morsel,  181. 

To  stop  two  gaps  with  one  bush,  181. 

To  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,  179. 

To  stroke  with  one  hand,  and  stab  with  the  other. 

To  strut  like  a  crow  in  a  gutter,  191. 

To  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block,  179. 

To  stumble  at  the  truckle-bed,  59. 

To  swallow  an  ox,  and  be  choked  with  the  tail,  179 

To  take  a  Burf  )rd  bait,  218. 
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To  wash  a  blackmoor  white,  1 50. 

To  water  a  stake,  182. 

To  weep  oyermuch  for  the  dead,  is  to  afifrout  the  livinff. 

To  what  place  can  the  ox  go,  where  he  must  not  plough?  Sp.m. 

To  whisper  proclamations  is  ridiculous. 

To  whom  you  betray  your  secret,  you  give  your  liberty.     Ital. 

To  wind  one  up,  183. 

To  woo  is  a  pleasure  in  young  men,  a  fault  in  old,  23. 

To  work  for  a  dead  horse,  or  goose,  156. 

To  wrap  it  up  in  clean  linen,  61. 

Toasted  cheese  hath  no  master,  60. 

Tobacco-hie,  if  a  man  be  well,  'twill  make  him  sick,  196. 

Tobacco-hie  will  make  a  man  well  if  he  be  sick,  196. 

Toll  it  again,  quoth  the  miller,  65, 

Too  free  to  be  fat,  161. 

Too  great  and  sudden  changes,  though  for  the  better,  are  not 

easily  borne. 
Too  hasty  to  be  a  parish  clerk,  165. 
Too  hot  to  hold,  166. 
Too  late  to  grieve,  when  the  chance  is  past. 
Too  light  vanning  makes  the  prize  light. 
Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 
Too  much  asseveration  is  a  good  ground  of  suspicion. 
Too  much  breaks  the  bag,  21. 

Too  much  care  may  be  as  bad  as  downright  negligence. 
Too  much  consulting  confounds. 
Too  much  cordial  will  destroy. 
Too  mur^h  courtesy,  too  much  craft. 
Too  m»ich  cunning  undoes,  267. 
Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  91. 
Too  much  fear  cuts  all  the  nerves  asunder. 
Too  much  fear  is  an  enemy  to  good  dehberation. 
Too  much  is  stark  naught,  269. 
Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing,  137. 
Too  much  praise  is  a  burthen. 

Too  much  scratching,  pains  ;  too  much  talking,  plagues,  21 
Too  much  spoileth,  too  little  is  nothing. 
Too  too  will  in  two,  137. 
Toom  bags  rattle,  258. 
Topsy-turvy,  180. 
To«th  and  nail,  180. 
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To  take  a  dagger,  and  dro^  one's  self,  155, 

To  take  a  hair  of  the  same  dog,  164. 

To  take  a  thing  in  snuff,  1/8. 

To  take  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  178. 

To  take  counsel  of  one's  pillow,  154. 

To  take  from  one's  right  side,  to  give  to  the  lefit,  179* 

To  take  heart  of  grace,  54. 

To  take  Hector's  cloak.    Northumberland^ 

To  take  one  a  peg  lower,  174. 

To  take  one  up  before  he  is  down,  ISO. 

To  take  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  in  the  other. 

To  take  physic  before  one  is  sick,  174. 

To  take  the  bird  by  the  feet,  180. 

To  take  things  in  dudgeon,  or  to  wear  a  dudgeon-dagger  by 

his  side,  157* 
To  talk  like  an  apothecary,  180. 
To  talk  without  thinking  is  to  shoot  without  aiming. 
To  tell  a  man  a  lie,  and  give  him  a  reason  for  it,  169. 
To  tell  tales  out  of  school,  180. 
To  the  grave  with  the  dead,  they  who  live  to  the  bread. 
To  the  wise,  a  word  may  suffice* 
To  throw  pearls  before  swine. 
To  throw  snot  about ;  i .  e.  to  weep,  60. 
To  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet  (giving  up  a  thing  in 

despair),  165. 
To  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows,  1 56. 
To  throw  the  rope  after  the  bucket,  165. 
To  throw  the  stone,  and  hide  the  hand. 
To  thrust  his  feet  under  another  man's  table,  1 79*  -  * 
To  touch  the  quick,  or  to  the  quick,  175. 
To  travel  safely  through  the  world,  a  man  must  have  a  falcon  s 

eye,  an  ass's  ears,  an  ape's  face,  a  merchant's  words,  a 

camel's  back,  a  hog's  mouth,  and  a  hart's  legs,  1(^6. 
To  trot  like  a  doe,  60. 
Po  torn  cat-in-pan,  181. 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  181. 
To  turn  the  canes  into  lances,  50. 
To  turn  with  the  wind,  or  tide,  181. 
To  twist  a  rope  of  sand,  176. 
To  use  one  Uke  a  Jew,  192. 
To  walk  by  cw'  Ugbt,  57. 
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To  wash  a  blackmoor  white,  1 50. 

To  water  a  stake,  182. 

To  weep  overmuch  for  the  dead,  is  to  affront  the  living. 

To  what  place  can  the  ox  go,  where  he  must  not  plough  I  Sp.m. 

To  whisper  proclamations  is  ridiculous. 

To  whom  you  betray  your  secret,  you  give  your  liberty.     2iaL 

To  wind  one  up,  183. 

To  woo  is  a  pleasure  in  young  men,  a  fault  in  old,  23. 

To  work  for  a  dead  horse,  or  goose,  156. 

To  wrap  it  up  in  clean  linen,  61. 

Toasted  cheese  hath  no  master,  60. 

Tobacco-hie,  if  a  man  be  well,  'twill  make  him  sick,  196. 

Tobacco-hie  will  make  a  man  well  if  he  be  sick,  196. 

Toll  it  again,  quoth  the  miller,  65. 

Too  free  to  be  fat,  161. 

Too  great  and  sudden  changes,  though  for  the  better,  are  not 
easily  borne. 

Too  hasty  to  be  a  parish  clerk,  165. 

Too  hot  to  hold,  166. 

Too  late  to  grieve,  when  the  chance  is  past. 

Too  Hght  vanning  makes  the  prize  light. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

Too  much  asseveration  is  a  good  ground  of  suspicion. 

Too  much  breaks  the  bag,  21. 

Too  much  care  may  be  as  bad  as  downright  negligence. 

Too  much  consulting  confounds. 

Too  much  cordial  will  destroy. 

Too  rnuoh  courtesy,  too  much  craft. 

Too  m»ich  cunning  undoes,  267. 

Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  91. 

Too  much  fear  cuts  all  the  nerves  asunder. 

Too  much  fear  is  an  enemy  to  good  deliberation. 

Too  much  is  stark  naught,  269. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing,  137. 

Too  much  praise  is  a  burthen. 

Too  much  scratching,  pains  ;  too  much  talking,  plagues*  2i 

Too  much  spoileth,  too  little  ia  nothing. 

Too  too  will  in  two,  137. 

Toom  bags  rattle,  258. 

Topsy-turvy,  180. 

To«th  and  nail,  180. 
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Tottenham  is  tamed  French,  212. 

Touch  a  gaird  horse  on  the  hack,  and  he'll  kick,  97,  259. 

Touch  me  na  on  the  sair  heel. 

Touch  pitch,  and  yon' 11  be  defiled. 

Trade  is  the  mother  of  money,  21. 

Trade  knows  neither  friends  nor  kindred,  21. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

Tramp  on  a  snail  an'  she'll  shoot  out  her  horns,  259. 

Trash  and  trumpery  is  the  high-way  to  beggary,  137. 

Trash  and  trumpery  is  the  way  to  Duke  Humphrey. 

Trayel  makes  a  wise  man  better,  but  a  fool  worse. 

Travellers  should  correct  the  vice  of  one  country  by  the  Tirtof 

of  another. 
Tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn,  145. 
Trick  for  trick,  and  a  stone  in  thy  foot  besides,  quoth  one, 

pulling  a  stone  out  of  his  mare's  foot  when  she  bit  him 

on  the  back,  and  he  hit  her  on  the  buttock,  60. 
Trim  tram  ;  like  master,  like  man.  111. 
Tripe  broth  is  better  than  no  porridge. 
Tripe  is  good  meat  if  it  be  well  cleaned,  37 > 
Trot  father,  trot  mither,  how  can  foal  amble,  259. 
Troy  was  not  taken  in  a  day. 
True  blue  will  never  stain,  258. 
True  jests  breed  bad  blood. 
True  luve's  kythe  in  time  o'  need,  260. 
True  praise  takes  root  and  spreads,  ]  7» 
True  sincerity  sends  for  no  witness. 
True  valour  is  fire  ;  bullying,  is  smoke. 
True  valour  knows  as  well  how  to  suffer  as  to  act. 
Trust  him  no  further  than  you  can  see  him. 
Trust  makes  way  for  treachery. 
Trust  me,  but  look  to  thyself. 
Trust  no  secrets  to  a  friend  which,  if  reported,  would  briuji 

infamy.     Thales. 
Trust  nor  contend,  nor  lay  wagers,  or  lend,  and  you'll  have 

peace  to  your  end. 
Trust  not  a  great  weight  to  a  slender  thread. 
Trust  not  a  horse's  heel,  nor  a  dog's  tooth,  104. 
Trust  not  a  new  friend  nor  an  old  enemy. 
Trust  not  the  praise  of  a  friend,  nor  the  contempt  of   an 

enemy.    ItaL 
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Trust  not  to  a  broken  Bta£f. 

Trust  thyself  only,  And  another  shall  not  betray  thee. 

Trusting  often,  makes  fidelity. 

Trusting  too  much  to  others  is  the  ruin  of  many. 

Truth  an'  honesty  keep  the  crown  o'  the  causey,  258. 

Truth  and  honesty  have  no  need  of  loud  protestations. 

Truth  and  oil  are  ever  above,  21 . 

Truth  fears  no  colours,  138. 

Truth  finds  foes,  where  it  makes  none,  138. 

Truth  hath  a  good  face,  but  bad  clothes,  21. 

Truth  hath  always  a  fast  bottom,  138. 

Truth  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Truth  is  God's  daughter,  138. 

Truth  is  green,  138. 

Truth  is  the  best  buckler,  269. 

Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time. 

Truth  makes  the  devil  blush. 

Truth  may  be  blamed,  but  shall  never  be  shamed,  138. 

Truth  may  languish,  but  can  never  perish.     Ital. 

Truth  may  sometimes  come  out  of  the  devil's  mouth. . 

Truth  needs  not  many  words ;  but  a  false  tale  a  large  preamble. 

Truth  never  grows  old. 

Truth  seeks  no  corners. 

Truth  should  not  always  be  revealed. 

Truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 

Truth  will  sometimes  break  out  unlooked  for. 

Truths  and  roses  have  thorns  about  them. 

Truth's  best  ornament  is  nakedness. 

Truths  too  fine  spun,  are  subtle  fooleries. 

Try  the  ice  before  you  venture  upon  it. 

Try  to  tame  a  mad  horse,  but  knock  him  not  at  head. 

Try  your  freend  ere  you  need  him,  258. 

Try  your  friend  ere  you  trust  him. 

Try  your  friend  with  a  falsehood,  and  if  he  keep  it  a  necro^ 

tell  him  the  truth.     Ital, 
Try  your  skill  in  gilt  first,  and  then  in  gold,  97* 
Turnspits  are  dry,  60. 
Twa  bits  are  better  nor  ane,  259. 
Twa  wits  are  better  than  ane,  258. 
Twa  wolves  may  worry  ae  sheep,  258. 
Twa  words  maun  gang  to  that  bargain,  2o8* 

S  «  % 
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'Twas  fear  that  firat  put  on  arms 

'Twas  got  out  of  the  fire. 

'Twas  surely  the  devil  that  taught  women  to  dance,  ^nd  assec 

to  bray. 
'Twere  better  my  enemy  envy  me,  than  I  him. 
•Twill  not  be  why  for  thy,  180. 
Twittle  twattle,  drink  up  your  posset-drink,  1 98. 
Two  anons  and  a  by-and-by,  are  an  hour  and  a  half,  67. 
Two  blacks  make  no  white.     Scotch, 
Two  cats  and  a  mouse,  two  wives  in  one  house,  two  dogs  and  a 

bone,  never  agree  in  one. 
Two  cunning  knaves  need  no  broker,  108. 
Two  daughters  and  a  back  door  are  three  arrant  thieves,  45, 

258. 
Two  dogs  strive  for  a  bone,  and  a  third  runs  away  with  it,  139. 
Two  dry  sticks  will  kindle  a  green  one,  135. 
Two  eyes  see  more  than  one,  138. 
Two  faces  under  one  hood. 

Two  fools  in  a  house  are  too  many  by  a  couple,  259. 
Two  good  things  are  better  than  one,  138. 
Two  hands  in  a  dish,  and  one  in  a  purse,  181. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  138. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  quoth  the  woman,  when  she 

had  her  dog  with  her  to  the  market,  138. 
Two  ill  meals  make  the  third  a  glutton,  115,  260. 
Two  in  distress  makes  sorrow  less. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away. 
Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree,  139. 
Two  Sir  Positives  can  scarce  meet  without  a  skirmish. 
Two  slips  for  a  tester,  60. 

Two  sparrows  upon  one  ear  of  wheat  cannot  agree. 
Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at ;  what  he  can  help, 

and  what  he  cannot  help. 
Two  things  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  fear,  the  envy  of 

friends,  and  the  hatred  of  enemies.     Bias. 
Two  to  one  in  all  things  against  the  angry  man. 
Two  to  one  is  odds,  (some  add,  at  foot  ball),  139. 
Two  whores  in  a  house  will  never  agree,  141. 
'Twould  make  a  horse  break  his  bridle,  or  a  dog  his  halter,  151. 
'Twould  make  even  a  fly  laugh. 
'Twould  make  one  actalcK  wLere  it  doth  not  itch,  1 77. 
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U. 

Ugly  women,  finely  dressed,  are  the  uglier  for  it. 
Ulcers  cannot  be  cured  that  are  concealed. 
Unbidden  guests  are  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 
Under  the  blanket,  the  black  one  is  as  good  as  the  white. 
Under  the  furze,  is  hunger  and  cold ;    under  the  broom,  iit 

silver  and  gold,  38. 
Under  the  rose,  t.  e.  secretly. 
Under  water,  famine  ;  under  snow,  bread,  21. 
Undone,  as  a  man  would  undo  an  oyster,  193. 
Ungirt,  unblessed,  140. 
Un kindness  has  no  remedy  at  law,  140. 
Unknown,  unkiss'd,  21. 

Unless  a  fool  knows  Latin,  he  is  never  a  great  fool.     Span. 
Unminded,  unmoaned,  21,  140. 
Unprofitable  eloquence  is  like  the  cypress,  which  is  great  and 

tall,  but  bears  no  fruit.     Anon, 
Unreasonable  silence  is  folly. 
Up  hill  spare  me,  down  hill  forbear  me  ;  plain  way,  spare  me 

not,  nor  let  me  drink  when  I'm  hot.    (A  horse.) 
Up  the  hill  favour  me,  down  the  hill  beware  thee,  103. 
Up  with  it,  if  it  be  but  a  gallon  ;  it  will  ease  your  stomach,  61 . 
Upbraiding  turns  a  benefit  into  an  injury,  140. 
Upon  St.  David's  day,  put  oats  and  barley  in  the  clay,  38. 
Use  legs,  and  have  legs,  140. 
Use  makes  perfectness,  140,  261. 
Use  pastime,  so  as  not  to  lose  time. 
Use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 
Use  the  means,  and  trust  to  God  for  the  blessing,  14. 
Use  your  wit  as  a  buckler,  not  as  a  sword. 

V. 

Vain  glory  blossoms,  but  never  bears. 

Valour  can  do  little  without  discretion,  21. 

Valour  that  parleys,  is  near  yielding,  21. 

Valour  would  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  if  there  were  no  injustice. 

Agesilaua, 
Valour  would  fight,  but  discretion  would  run  away,  \Z%. 
Vanity  will  prove  vexation. 
Varnishing  hides  a  crack. 
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Veal  will  be  cheap :  calTes  fall,  60. 

Venture  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one,  139. 

Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom,  139. 

Venture  thy  opinion,  but  not  thyself  for  thy  opinion. 

Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 

Very  like  a  whale.    (Said  of  a  thing  incredible.) 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more,  but  little  boats  should  keep 

near  shore. 
Vice  is  its  own  punishment,  and  sometimes  its  own  care. 
Vice  is  the  most  dangerous,  when  it  puts  on  the  garb  of  virtue. 

Fublius  SyruB, 
Vice  makes  virtue  shine. 
Vice  often  rides  triumphant  in  virtue's  chariot. 
Vice  ruleth  where  Ood  reigneth,  139. 
Vilify  not  your  parish  priest,  268. 
Virtue  and  happiness  are  mother  and  daughter. 
Virtue  dwells  not  in  the  tongue,  but  in  the  heart 
Virtue  is  a  jewel  of  great  price. 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
Virtue  is  more  persecuted  by  the  wicked,  than  encouraged  by 

the  good. 
Virtue  is  of  noble  birth,  but  riches  take  the  wall  of  her. 
Virtue  is  the  only  true  nobility. 
Virtue  is  tied  to  no  degrees  of  men. 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 
Virtue  maketh  men  on  the  earth  famous,  in  their  graves  iliil9- 

trious,  in  the  heavens  immortal.     Chile, 
Virtue  may  be  over-clouded  for  a  while,  but  will  shine  at  last. 
Virtue,  though  momentarily  shamed,  cannot  be  extinguished. 

PuhliiM  Syrus. 
Virtue  which  parleys,  is  near  a  surrender. 
Virtue  would  not  go  far,  if  a  little  vanity  walked  not  with  it. 
Virtues  all  agree,  but  vices  fight  one  another. 
Vows  made  in  storms  are  forgotten  in  calms. 

W. 

Wait  time  and  place  to  act  thy  revenge,  for  it  is  never  vneU 

done  in  a  hurry.     Span. 
Wake  not  a  sleeping  lion. 
WaJis  have  ears. 
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Waltham  calves,  203. 

Want  goes  by  such  an  one's  door,  182. 

Want  is  the  mother  of  indastry. 

Want  makes  strife  'twixt  man  and  wife. 

Want  of  care  admits  despair. 

Want  o'  wit  is  war  than  want  o'  wealth,  261. 

Wanton  kittens  may  make  sober  cats. 

War,  hunting,  and  law,  are  as  full  of  trouble  as  pleasure,  2 1  • 

War  is  death's  feast,  21.  140. 

War  makes  thieves,  and  peace  hangs  them,  21. 

War  must  be  waged  by  waking  men,  140. 

War  with  the  worid,  and  peace  with  England.     Span. 

Ware  and  Wades-mill  are  worth  all  London,  205. 

Ware  skins,  quoth  Grubber,  when  he  flung  the  louse  into  the 

fire,  169. 
Wark  bears  witness  wha  weel  does,  263. 
Wars  bring  scars,  140. 
Wash  your  hands  often,  your  feet  seldom,  and  your  head  never, 

29. 
Wasps  haunt  the  honey-pot. 
Waste  makes  want. 
Waste  not,  want  not. 
Water  bewitched,  t.  e,  very  thin  beer,  61. 
Water  breeds  frogs  in  the  belly,  but  wine  kills  worms,  141. 
Water  run  by,  will  not  turn  a  mill.     Spam, 
Wauken  na  sleeping  dogs,  263. 
Weak  men  had  need  be  witty,  141. 
We  are  all  Adam's  children,  but  silk  makes  the  difference. 
We  are  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish  for. 
We  are  ay  to  learn  as  lang  as  we  live,  261. 
We  are  bom  crying,  live  eomplaining,  and  die  disappointed. 
We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich,  261. 
We  are  ever  young  enough  to  stn ;  never  old  enough  to  repent. 
We  are  more  mindful  of  injariea  than  benefits. 
We  are  never  so  hwpy  or  unfortonato  as  wo  think  ourselves. 
We  are  usually  the  oeat  men  wken  in  tbe  wont  health. 
We  can  live  without  oar  iSriendty  bat  ami  vitihoofc  oar  Migh« 

boon. 
We  can  poind  (diatrain)  fbr  dcb^  bat  M I 
We  can  shape  Uieir  wyUe  coa;^  bat  M  Atu 
Wo  eanna  liaith  tap  an*  bkw,  261« 
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We  cannot  control  the  tongues  of  others,  bat  a  good  life  enables 

us  to  despise  calumnies.     Caio. 
We  carry  our  greatest  enemies  within  us. 
We  carry  our  neighbour's  failings  in  sight ;  we  throw  our  own 

crimes  over  our  shoulders. 
We  desire  but  one  feather  out  of  your  goose. 
We  do  nothing  but  in  the  presence  of  two  great  witnesses—- 

God  and  our  own  conscience. 
We  dogs  worried  the  hare,  156. 
We  easily  forget  our  faults  when  nobody  knows  them. 
We  hae  a  craw  to  pluck,  263. 
We  hate  delay  ;  yet  it  makes  us  wise. 
We  have  all  forgotten  more  than  we  remember. 
We  hounds  killed  the  hare,  quoth  the  lap-dog,  263. 
We  know  not  which  stone  the  scorpion  lurks  under. 
We  lessen  our  wants  by  lessening  our  desires.     Laherius, 
We  maun  live  by  the  living,  an'  no  by  the  dead,  261,  IJ/. 
We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct. 
We  may  not  expect  a  good  whelp  from  an  ill  dog,  273. 
We  must  fall  down  before  a  fox  in  season,  276. 
We  must  live  by  the  quick,  and  not  by  the  dead,  127,  261. 
We  must  not  contradict,  but  instruct  him  that  contradicts  us ; 

for  a  madman  is  not  cured  by  another  running  mad  also. 

Antisthenes* 
We  must  not  lie  down,  aiid  cry,  God  help  us ! 
We  must  not  look  for  a  golden  life  in  an  iron  age,  12. 
We  never  find  that  a  fox  dies  in  the  dirt  of  his  own  ditch,  276, 
We  never  know  the  worth  of  water  till  the  well  is  dry,  261. 
We  ought  either  to  be  silent,  or  to  speak  things  that  are  bett^ 

than  silence.     Pythagoras, 
We  ought  not  to  forget  that  our  slaves  are  our  fellow-men. 

D,  Cato. 
We  ought  to  weigh  well  what  we  can  only  once  decide.     Pith* 

Uu8  Syms, 
We  perfectly  know  what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil ;  and  um$ 

be  as  certain  in  morals  as  in  mathematics. 
We  see  not  what  is  in  the  wallet  behind. 
We  seldom  find  out  that  we  are  flattered. 
We  shall  all  be  bald  an  hundred  years  hence.     Span. 
We  shall  lie  all  alike  in  our  graves,  67* 
We  shall  never  have  friends  if  we  exfcct  to  find  them  widn 

out  fault. 
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We  should  never  remember  the  benefits  we  have  conferred,  nor 

forget  the  favours  received.     Chih. 
We  should  play  to  live,  not  live  to  play. 
We  should  publish  our  joys,  and  conceal  our  griefs. 
We  will  not  lose  a  Scot,  217. 

We'll  bark  ourselves,  ere  we  buy  dogs  sae  dear,  261. 
We'll  bear  with  the  stink,  if  it  brings  in  the  chink. 
We'll  do  as  they  do  at  Quern ;  what  we  do  not  to-day,  we 

must  do  in  the  morn,  58. 
We'll  ne'er  big  sandy  bourrocks  thegither,  261. 
We'll  ne'er  ken  the  worth  o'  the  water  till  the  well  gae  dry, 

261. 
Weak  things  united  become  strong. 

Weal  and  women  cannot  pan,  but  woe  and  women  can,  1 82. 
Wealth  and  content  do  not  always  live  together. 
Wealth  and  honours  can  never  cure  a  wounded  conscience. 
Wfealth  breeds  a  pleurisy,  ambition  a  fever,  liberty  a  vertigo, 

and  poverty  is  a  dead  palsy.     Gaelic, 
Wealth  gars  wit  waver,  263. 
Wealth  is  best  known  by  want,  141. 
Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it. 
Wealth  i'  the  widow's  house,  kail  butsaut,  261. 
Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weakest  parts,  22. 
Wealth  makes  worship,  141. 
Weapons  bode  peace,  262. 
Wear  a  horn  and  blow  it  not,  182. 
Wedding  and  HI  wintering  tame  both  man  and  beast,  42. 
Wedlock's  a  padlock,  42. 
Wee  things  fley  cowards,  2G2. 
Weeds  want  no  sowing. 
Weel  bides,  weel  betides,  263. 
Weel  gude  mither  daughter,  263. 
Weel  is,  that  weel  does,  261. 

Weel  kens  the  mouse  when  the  cat's  out  o'  the  house,  263. 
Weel,  quoth  Willy,  when  his  wife  dang  him,  261. 
Weel  war  a'  that  gars  the  ploagh  draw,  263. 
Weels  him  and  waes  him  that  has  a  blriiop  in  hk  Idii^  363* 
Weigh  right,  and  sell  dear,  141. 
Weight  and  measure  take  away  strife,  22. 
Welcome  as  the  best  dish  in  the  kitchen* 
Welcome  death,  quoth  the  rat»  when  the  tnp  1 
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Welcome  is  the  best  cheer,  HI*  261. 

Welcome,  mischief,  if  thoa  comest  alone,  141. 

Well  begun,  is  half  done,  70. 

Well  ffoes  the  case  where  wisdom  counsels,  269. 

Well  lathered,  is  half  shaven. 

Well  may  he  smell  of  fire  whose  gown  burneth,  7. 

Well  may  he  stumble  that  chooses  a  stony  way. 

Well  might  the  cat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were  out»  7  6, 

Well  rhymed,  tutor,  brains  and  stairs,  50. 

Well  sees  the  mouse  that  the  cat's  out  of  the  house,  263. 

Well  to  judge,  depends  on  well  to  hear.    Ital. 

Well  to  work  and  make  a  fire,  doth  both  care  and  skill  require. 

22. 
Well,  well,  is  a  word  of  malice,  141. 
Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay,  upon  the  river  of  Waveney,  I 

would  ne  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney,  213. 
Were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break.     Scotch.    261. 
Were  things  done  twice,  then  all  were  wise. 
Wha  can  baud  what  will  awa  ?  261. 
Wha  can  help  misluck  ?  261. 
Wha  comes  oftener,  and  brines  less  ?  261. 
Wha  invited  you  to  the  roast  i  261. 
Wham  God  will  help,  none  can  bender,  262. 
Whar  stands  your  great  horse  ?  262. 
Whar  the  buck's  bound  there  he  maun  bleet,  262. 
Whar  the  pig*8  broken  let  the  sherds  lie,  262. 
What  a  bishop's  wife  !  eat  and  drink  in  your  gloves  ?  150. 
What  a  day  may  bring,  a  day  may  take  away. 
What  a  deal  of  smoke !  178. 

What  a  dust  have  I  raised !  quoth  the  fly  upon  the  coach. 
What  a  man  desires,  he  easily  believes. 
What !  are  you  afraid  of  him  that  died  last  year  ? 
What  are  you  good  for  ?  To  stop  bottles  ?  162. 
What  avails  it  me  to  draw  one  foot  out  of  the  mire,  and 

the  other  in  ? 
What  belongs  to  the  public  belongs  to  nobody. 
What  better  is  the  house  for  a  sluggard's  rising  early  f 
What  better  is  the  house  that  the  daw  rises  soon  ?  262. 
What  can  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  profit  us,  if  we  do 

imitate  them  ? 
What  can  you  eipect  of  a  hog  but  his  bristles  /  166. 
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What  cannot  be  altered  must  be  borne,  not  blamed,  262. 

What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,  83. 

What  can't  be  done  by  might  may  be  done  by  slight  (or  sleight). 

What  carlins  hain,  cats  eat,  26 1 . 

What  children  hear  at  home  soon  flies  abroad,  4. 

What  Christ  takes  not,  the  exchequer  carries  away.     Span, 

What  Cometh  by  kind  costeth  nothing. 

What  costs  little  is  little  esteemed. 

What  does  not  float  is  rotten,  160. 

What  enjoyment !   to  have  little  to  eat,  and  keep  a  servant 

Span. 
What  God  made,  he  never  mars,  268. 
What  God  will,  no  frost  can  kill,  98. 
What  good  can  it  do  an  ass  to  be  called  a  lion  7 
What  ereater  crime  than  loss  of  time  7 
What  has  been,  may  be. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  Bradshaw^s  windmill  7  62,  210. 
What  he  gets,  he  gets  out  of  the  fire,  161. 
What  is  a  great  estate  good  for,  if  it  brings  melancholy  7 
What  is  a  pound  of  butter  among  a  kennel  of  hounds  7  7o. 
What  is  a  workman  without  his  tools  7  24. 
What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  gift,  3. 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone  won't  out  of  the  flesh. 
What  is  done  by  night  appears  by  day. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,     i^. 
What  is  every  man's  business  is  no  man's  business. 
What  is  got  in  the  county  is  lost  in  the  hundred,  155. 
What  is  gotten  over  the  devil's  back  is  spent  under  his  beliv, 

86. 
What !  is  it  nothing  but  up  and  ride  f 
What  is  not  wisdom  is  danger,  269. 
What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  121,  230. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
What  is  worse  than  ill  luck  7  113. 
What!  keep  a  dog,  and  bark  myself  7  87. 
What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 
What  matters  it  to  a  bhnd  man  that  his  father  could  le^f 
What  may  be  done  at  any  time  will  be  done  at  no  timo. 
What  need  a  rich  man  be  a  thief  7  262. 
What  one  knows,  it  is  useful  sometimes  to  tatftlL    Ap 

SjfruM. 
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What  pretty  things  men  will  make  for  money,  qaoth  the  oU 

woman,  when  she  saw  a  monkey. 
What  rag;ing  rashly  is  begun,  challengeth  shame  before  half 

done. 
What  reason  and  endeavonr  cannot  bring  about,  time  often  will. 
What  she  wants  in  up  and  down,  she  hath  in  round  abont^  140. 
What  should  a  cow  do  with  a  nutmeg  ? 
What  soberness  conceals,  drunkenness  reveals,  88. 
What !  starve  in  a  cook's  shop  ?  179. 
What  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart  rues  not,  90,  261. 
What  the  fool  does  in  the  end,  the  wise  man  does  in  the  be- 
ginning.    Span, 
What  the  good  wife  spares,  the  cat  eats,  133. 
What  the  heart  thinketh,  the  tongue  speaketh,  10. 
What  tutor  shall  we  find  for  a  child  of  sixty  years  old  f 
What  was  good  the  friar  never  loved  ?  96. 
What  we  cannot  help  is  our  misfortune,  not  our  fault. 
What  we  first  lear  we  best  ken,  261. 
What  we  have  in  us  of  the  image  of  God,  is  the  love  of  truth 

and  justice.     Demosthenes. 
What  wind  blew  you  hither  ?  183. 
'What  would  you  have?  a  butter'd  faggot  ? 
What,  would  you  have  an  ass  chop  logic  ? 
What  ye  win  at  that,  ye  may  lick  aff  a  hat  girdle,  261. 
What  you  do  when  you  are  drunk,  you  must  pay  for  when  you 

are  sober.     Scotch, 
What  you  would  not  have  done  to  yourselves,  never  do  unto 

others.     Alexander  Severtcs, 
What  your  glass  tells  you,  will  not  be  told  by  counsel,  9. 
What's  a  crab  in  a  cow's  mouth  ? 
What's  a  gentleman  but  his  pleasure  ?  97. 
What's  an  army  without  a  general  ? 
What's  an  estate  good  for,  if  it  cannot  buy  content  ? 
What's  freer  than  a  gift  ?  95. 
What's  good  in  the  mouth,  may  be  bad  in  the  maw. 
What's  my  turn  to-day,  may  be  thine  to-morrow,  261. 
What'jB  my  wife's  is  mine ;  what's  mine,  is  my  own. 
What's  none  of  my  profit  shall  be  none  of  my  peril. 
What's  the  good  of  a  sun-dial  m  the  shade  7 
What's  war  than  ill  luck  ?  26J . 
Whatever  is  given  to  the  poor,  is  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  for* 

tune* 
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Whatever  is  ^ven  to  the  poor,  is  laid  up  in  heaven. 
Wheat  i^  not  gather' d  in  the  blade,  but  in  the  ear. 
Wheat  will  not  have  two  praises  (Summer  and  Winter),  38. 
When  a  couple  are  newly  married,  the  first  month  is  honey. 

moon,  or  smick-smack ;  the  second  is  hither  and  thither ; 

the  third  is  th wick- thwack  ;  the  fourth,   the  devil  take 

them  that  brought  thee  and  I  together,  47. 
When  a  dog  is  drowning,  every  one  offers  him  water,  6. 
When  a  ewe's  drown'd,  she's  dead,  261 
When  a  fool  finds  a  horse-shoe,  he  thinks  ay  the  like  to  do, 

263. 
When  a  fool  hath  bethought  himself,  the  market's  over. 
When  a'  freets  fail,  fire's  gude  for  the  fearcy,  261. 
When  a  friend  asketh,  there  is  no  to-morrow,  8. 
W]ien  a  goose  dances,  and  a  fool  versifies,  there  is  sport. 
When  a  man  goes  out,  let  him  consider  what  he  is  to  do  ;  when 

he  returns,  what  he  has  done.     Cleohdus, 
When  a  man  grows  angry,  his  reason  ndes  out. 
When  a  man  is  not  liked,  whatever  he  doth  is  amiss. 
When  a  man  repeats  a  promise  again  and  again,  he  means  to 

fail  you. 
When  a  man's  coat  is  thread-bare,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  pick 

a  hole  in  it. 
When  a  man's  house  bums,  it  is  not  good  playing  at  chess, 

105. 
When  a'  men  speak,  nae  man  hears,  262. 
When  a  musician  hath  forgot  his  note,  he  makes  as  though  a 

crumb  stuck  in  his  throat,  118. 
When  a  proud  man  hears  another  praised,  he  thinks  himself 

injured. 
When  a  thing  is  done,  advice  comes  too  late,  1 . 
When  a  wise  man  errs,  he  errs  with  a  vengeance,  271. 
When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then  the  gentle- 
man ?     Up  start  a  churl,  and  gathered  good,  and  thence 

did  spring  his  gentle  blood,  194. 
When  ae  door  steeks,  anither  opens,  261. 
When  April  blows  his  horn,  'tis  good  for  hay  and  com,  33. 
When  all  fmit  fails,  welcome  haws. 
Wlien  all  is  consumed,  repentance  comes  too  late,  1 7. 
When  all  is  gone,  and  nothing  left,  what  avails  the  dagger  with 

dudgeon-heft  7  5, 
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When  all  meo  say  you  are  an  ana,  it  is  time  to  bray,  2. 
When  all  the  world  shall  be  aloft,  then  Hallamshire  shall  bi 

God's  cro^  224. 
When  an  ass  climbs  a  ladder,  we  may  find  wisdom  in  women, 

274. 
Wuen  an  old  man  will  not  drink,  go  to  see  him  in  another 

world,  15. 
When  bale  is  hext,  boot  is  next,  68. 
When  bees  are  old,  they  yield  no  honey,  15. 
When  bread  is  wanting,  oaten  cakes  are  excellent.     Span, 
When  Candlemas*day  is  come  and  gone,  the  snow  lies  on  a  hot 

stone,  32. 
When  candles  are  out,  all  cats  are  grey,  77* 
When  children  stand  quiet,  they  have  done  some  harm,  4. 
When  Dighton  is  pnlled  down.  Hall  shall  become  a  great  town, 

224. 
When  Dadman  and  Ramhead  (or  Dover  and  Calais)  meet,  200. 
When  either  side  grows  warm  with  argument,  the  wisest  man 

gives  over  first. 
When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck ;  when  elder  is  black, 

brew  and  bake  a  sack,  39. 
When  every  one  gets  his  own,  you'll  get  the  gallows,  262. 
When  every  one  takes  care  of  himself,  care  is  taken  of  all. 
When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to  dinner,  93. 
When  fortune  fawneth,  she  biteth ;  when  she  is  angry,  she 

woundeth. 
When  fortune  smiles,  take  the  advantage,  8. 
When  friends  meet,  hearts  warm,  2G2. 
When  Qod  pleases,  it  rains  with  every  wind,  9. 
When  God  wills,  all  winds  bring  rain,  98. 
When  gold  speaks,  you  may  hold  your  tongue. 
When  good  cheer  is  lacking,  our  friends  wUl  be  packing,  7B. 
When  Good  Friday  falls  in  a  lady's  lap,  to  England  wUl  hap 

pen  some  mishap. 
When  gorse  is  out  of  blossom,  kissing's  out  of  fashion. 
When  he  dies  for  age,  ye  may  quake  for  fear,  262. 
When  he  should  work,  every  finger  is  a  thumb,  183. 
When  honour  grew  mercenary,  money  grew  honourable* 
When  I  am  dead,  make  me  a  caudle,  262. 
When  I  did  well,  I  heard  it  never ;  when  I  did  ill,  I  heard  it 

ever. 
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a  I  had  tlmtched  his  house,  he  would  hale  liurleil  ma 

from  the  roof. 
Wheu  I  have  thatched  hia  house,  hewould  throw  me  down,  136. 
When  ill  luck  falls  aeleep.  let  nobody  wake  her,  HI7. 
WLeu  it  plenseth  not  God,  the  saint  can  do  little,  18. 
When  it  raioH  pottage,  you  must  hold  up  your  dish. 
When  it  thunders,  tie  thief  becomes  hoDest,  2'), 
When  knaves  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own,  108,128. 
When  love  is  in  the  case,  the  doctor's  an  aas. 
When  maidena  sue,  men  live  like  gods. 

When  many  strike  on  an  anvil,  they  must  strike  by  measure,  13. 
When  mastiffs  fight,  little  curs  will  hark. 
When  men  speak  ill  of  thee,  live  so  as  nobody  may  believe 

them.     Plato. 
When  my  head's  down,  my  house  is  theekit,  261, 
When  old  age  is  evil,  youth  can  learn  no  good,  15, 
When  one  will  not,  two  cannot  quarrel.     Span. 
When  passion  entereth  at  the  foregate,  wisdom  goeth  out  of 

the  postern. 
Wlien  poverty  comes  in  at  the  doors,  love  leaps  out  at  the 

windows,  125,  261, 
When  pride  rides,  shame  lacaueys. 
When  riches  increase,  the  boay  decreasetb,  IS. 
When  rogues  (or  thieves)  fall  oat,  honest  men  come  by  tlieir 

When  Roseberry  oppinge  wears  a  cappe,  let  Cleveland  tlien 

beware  of  clap,  224. 
When  sharpers  prey  upon  one  another,  there's  no  game  abroad. 
Wlien  Sheffield  Park  is  ploughed  and  sown,  then  little  England 

bold  thine  own,  234. 
When  sorrow  is  asleep,  wake  it  not,  19. 
When  the  barn's  full,  you  may  thresh  before  the  door. 
Wlien  the  belly  is  full,  the  bones  are  at  rest,  ~i,  262. 
When  the  bow  is  too  much  bent,  it  breaks.     Itiit. 
When  the  cap's  fu",  carry  it  even,  262. 
When  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  will  play,  77. 
When  the  cat  wiaketh,  little  wots  the  mouse  what  the   cat 

thinketh,  76. 
When  the  cat's  gone,  the  mice  grow  saucy. 
When  the  christenmg  is  over,  you  may  have  godfathere  enough. 
When  the  clouds  ore  on  the  hills,  they'll  come  down  by  tbt 

mills,  36. 
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When  the  cow's  in  a  clout,  »he*8  soon  picked  out,  261. 

When  the  craw  flees,  her  tail  follows,  262. 

When  the  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  thorn,  sell  your  cow  and 

buy  your  corn :  but  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit,  sell 

your  corn  and  buy  you  sheep,  35. 
When  the  cup  is  full,  carry  it  even. 
When  the  curate  licks  the  knife,  it  must  be  bad  for  the  clerk. 

Span. 
When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut  Pepper  gate,  1 99. 
When  the  demand  is  a  jest,  the  fittest  answer  is  a  scoff,  1 07 • 
When  the  devil  is  blind,  52. 
When  the  devil  prays,  he  has  a  booty  in  his  eye. 
When  the  devil's  a  hog,  you  shall  eat  bacou,  52. 
When  the  devil's  a  vicar,  thou  shalt  be  his  clerk. 
When  the  devil's  dead,  there  is  a  wife  for  Humphrey,  61. 
When  the  dog  is  beaten  out  of  the  room,  where  will  they  lay 

their  stink  ? 
When  the  edge  is  low,  men  soonest  leap  over. 
When  the  fern  begins  to  look  red,  then  milk  is  good  with  brown 

bread,  26. 
When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle,  you  may  sleep  as  long  as 

you're  able,  26. 
When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon,  you  may  sleep  an  houi 

at  noon,  26. 
When  the  flatterer  pipes,  the  devil  dances. 
When  the  fox  is  asleep,  nothing  falls  into  his  mouth,  8. 
When  the  fox  preaches,  beware  of  your  geese,  95. 
When  the  frog  and  mouse  would  take  up  the  quarrel,  the  kite 

decided  it. 
When  the  friar's  beaten,  then  comes  James,  96. 
When  the  good  man  is  from  home,  the  good  wife's  table  is  soon 

spread,  46,  262. 
When  the  gude  wife's  awa',  the  keys  are  tint,  262. 
When  the  head  acheth,  all  the  body  is  the  worse,  1 0. 
When  the  heart  is  a-fire,  some  sparks  will  fly  out  of  the  mouth, 

262. 
When  the  heart's  fu'  o'  lust,  the  mou's  fu  o'  leasing,  262. 
When  the  horse  is  starved,  you  bring  him  oats. 
When  the  house  is  burnt  down,  you  bring  water. 
When  the  husband  drinks  to  the  wife,  all  would  be  well ;  when 

the  wife  drinka  lo  l\i^  W<9»Wud«  all  is  well,  47* 
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Wlien  tlie  husband  is  fire,  and  the  wife  tow,  the  devil  easily 

sets  them  in  a  flame. 
When  the  iron  is  hot,  it's  time  to  strike,  262. 
When  the  maggot  bites. 

When  the  maid  leaves  the  door  open,  the  cat's  in  fault. 
When  the  mare  hath  a  bald  face,  the  filly  will  have  a  blaze,  13, 
When  the  mutton's  going,  it  is  good  to  take  a  slice,  118. 
When  the  next  house  is  on  fire,  it  is  high  time  to  look  to  your 

own. 
When  tlie  night's  darkest  the  dawn  is  nearest. 
When  the  old  dog  barks,  he  giveth  counsel. 
When  the  ox  falls,  there  are  many  that  will  help  to  kill  him, 

276. 
When  the  pig  is  proffered,  hold  up  the  poke,  124. 
When  the  pot  boils  over,  it  cooleth  itself. 
When  the  pirate  prays,  there  is  great  danger. 
When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay,  England  woe  and  well  a 

day ;  but  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand,  then  it's  well 

with  old  England,  35. 
When  the  shepherd  is  angry  with  his  sheep,  he  sends  them  a 

blind  guide,  275. 
When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks. 
When  the  sloe-tree  is  as  white  as  a  sheet,  sow  your  barley 

whether  it  be  dry  or  wet,  35. 
W^en  the  steed  is  stolen,  you  shut  the  stable  door,  262. 
When  the  sun  is  highest,  he  casts  the  least  shadow. 
When  the  sun  rises^  the  disease  virill  abate,  273. 
When  the  tod  preaches,  beware  o'  the  hens,  262. 
When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  one  goeth  to  it  with  his  hatchet, 

21. 
When  the  wares  are  gone,  shut  up  the  shop- windows,  140. 
When  the  weasel  and  the  cat  make  a  marriage,  it  is  a  very  ill 

presage,  277. 
When  the  well  is  drv,  we  know  the  worth  of  water. 
When  the  well's  fu','  it  will  rin  o'er,  262. 
When  the  viand's  in  the  east,  it's  neither  good  for  man  nor 

beast,  34. 
When  the  wind's  in  the  south,  it  blows  the  bait  into  the  fishes' 

mouth,  34. 
When  the  wind's  ih  the  south,  it's  in  the  rain*s  mouth,  34. 
When  the  wiud's  in  the  west,  the  weather's  at  the  best. 

o  o 
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Whcu  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  w  out,  142,  262. 

When  the  wine  is  run  out,  you'd  stop  the  leak. 

When  thieves  reckon,  leal  (honest)  fowk  come  to  their  geaTi 

262. 
When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell,  then  think  upon  thy  pass- 
ing bell,  195. 
When  thrift's  in  the  field,  he's  in  town,  180. 
When  thy  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire,  beware  of  thine  own, 

105,262. 
Mlien  Tom's  pitcher  is  broken  I  shall  hare  the  sheards,  60. 
When  Tottenham  wood  is  all  on  fire,  then  Tottenham  street  is 

but  mire,  212. 
When  two  friends  hare  a  common  purse,  one  sings  and  the 

other  weeps. 
When  two  Sundays  meet,  179. 
When  we  do  ill,  the  devil  tempteth  us  ;  when  we  do  nothing, 

we  tempt  him. 
When  we  have  gold,  we  are  in  fear ;  when  we  have  none,  we  arc 

in  danger,  10. 
When  wine  sinks,  words  swim,  142. 
When  ye' re  gaen  an'  coming,  the  gate's  na  toom,  261. 
When  you  are  all  agreed  upon  the  time,  quoth  the  vicar,  I'll 

make  it  rain. 
When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still ;  when  you  are  a  hammer, 

strike  your  fill,  1 . 
\Mien  you  are  at  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does. 
When  you  are  in  vicious  company,  you  are  among  your  enemiee. 
\Mien  you  are  serv*d,  a'  the  geese  are  water' d,  26 1 . 
When  you  are  weel,  hand  yourself  sae,  262. 
When  you  die,  your  trumpeter  will  be  buried. 
When  you  give  others  ill  words,  you  rail  at  yourself. 
When  you  go  to  dance,  take  heed  whom  you  take  by  the  band, 

84. 
When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing  you  must  buy  ten  more, 

that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece. 
WTien  you  have  counted  your  cards,  you'll  find  you  have  gained 

but  little,  50. 
When  you  have  given  me  roast  meat,  you  beat  me  with  the  spit. 
When  you  have  made  me  shuffle  the  cards,  then  forsooth  you'll 

not  play. 
When  you  have  no  oV^aervers,  be  afraid  of  yourself. 
Wlier  you  obey  '^'oux  ^^eT\ox,^c»\*\\\%iixuct  your  m tenor. 
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When  you  ride  a  young  colt,  see  your  saddle  be  well  girt,  4. 
When  your  companions  get  drunk  and  fight,  take  up  yoar  i  a: 

and  wish  them  good  night. 
When  your  name  is  up,  you  may  lie  a-bed  till  noon. 
Where  a  chest  lies  open,  a  reputed  honest  man  may  sin. 
Where  a  man  is  not  known  when  he  speaks,  he  is  not  belieTed. 

liaL 
Where  bad's  the  best,  naught  must  be  the  choice,  68. 
Where  bees  are,  there  is  honey,  70. 
Where  coin's  not  common,  common  mast  be  scant,  82. 
Where  content  is,  there  is  a  feast. 
Where  curiosity  is  not  the  purveyor,  detraction  will  soon  be 

starved. 
Where  drums  speak  out,  laws  hold  their  tongues,  202. 
Where  every  hand  fleeceth,  the  sheep  goes  naked,  93. 
Where  God  hath  his  church,  the  devil  will  have  his  cbapel,  71> . 
Where  honour  ceases,  knowledge  decreases,  103. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
Where  it's  weakest,  there  the  thread  breaketh,  21. 
Where  love  fails,  we  espy  all  faults,  13, 
Where  men  are  well  used,  they  will  resort,  22. 
Where  necessity  pinches,  boldness  is  prudence. 
Where  no  fault  is,  there  needs  no  pardon,  92. 
Where  none  else  will,  the  devil  himself  must  bear  the  cross. 
Where  nothing  is,  a  little  doth  ease,  119. 
Where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be  had. 
Where  nothing's  to  be  had,  the  king  must  lose  his  right,  119. 
Where  one  door  shuts,  another  opens.     8j)an. 
Where  one  is  wise,  two  are  happy. 
Where  passion  is  high,  there  reason  is  low. 
Where  reason  rules,  appetite  obeys. 
Where  saddles  do  lack,  better  ride  on  a  pad  than  the  bare 

horse-back,  129. 
Where  shall  a  man  have  a  worse  friend  than  he  brings  from 

home?  96. 
Where  shall  the  ox  go,  but  he  must  labour  {  K\ 
Where  something  is  found,  there  look  again. 
Where  the  bee  sucks  honey,  the  spider  sucks  poison. 
Where  the  carcase  is,  the  ravens  will  gather. 
Where  the  dam  leaps  over,  the  kid  follows. 
Where  the  deer  is  slain,  there  will  some  of  his  blood  lie,  262. 
Where  the  heart  is  past  hooo,  the  face  is  past  shame. 
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Where  the  hedge  is  lowest,  commonly  men  leap  orer,  102. 
W'lit're  the  horse  lieth  down,  there  some  hairs  will  be  foand,  104j 

196. 
Where  the  knot  is  loose,  the  string  slippeth,  108. 
Where  the  love  of  the  people  are  assured,  the  designs  of  the 

seditious  are  thwarted.     Bias. 
Wliere  the  river  is  deepest,  it  runneth  quietest. 
\Vliere  the  Turk's  horse  once  treads,  the  grass  never  grows^  138 
Where  the  water  is  shallow,  no  vessel  will  ride,  140. 
Where  the  will  is  ready,  the  feet  are  light,  22. 
Wliere  there  are  many  laws,  there  are  many  enormities. 
Where  there  are  reedi,  there  is  water. 

Where  there  are  women  and  geese,  there  wants  no  noise,  47. 
Wliere  there  is  a  man,  there  do  not  thou  show  thyself  a  man, 

272. 
Where  there  is  much  love,  there  is  much  mistake. 
W^here  there  is  no  love,  all  are  faults. 
Where  there  is   store  of  oat-meal,  you  may  put  enough  in 

the  crock-pot,  37. 
Where  there  is  whispering,  there  is  lying,  141  . 
Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 
W^liere  there's  muck,  there's  money. 
W^here  there's  smoke,  there's  fire. 
Where  two  faithful  friends  meet,  God  makes  up  a  tliird. 
Where  two  fools  meet,  the  bargain  goes  oflF. 
Where  vain-glory  reigns,  folly  is  prime  counsellor. 
Where  vice  is,  vengeance  follows,  139. 
Where  villany  goes  before,  vengeance  follows  after. 
Where  we  least  think,  there  goeth  the  hare  away,  101, 
W^here  wealth,  there  friends. 
Where  you  are  Jack,  there  I  am  Jill. 
Where  you  see  a  jester,  a  fool  is  not  far  off. 
Wheresoever  we  five  well,  that  is  our  country. 
Wheresoever  you  see  your  kindred,  make  much  of  your  tnends;. 
Wherever  a  man  dwells,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  thorn-bush 

near  his  door,  136. 
Wherever  an  ass  falleth,  there  will  he  never  fall  agaia« 
Wherever  we  meet  misery,  we  owe  pity. 
Wherever  you  see  your  friend,  trust  yourself,  96. 
Wherries  must  not  put  out  to  sea. 
W^hether  you  ho\\  snoTi  or  ^ound  it,  you  will  have  but  water 

from  it,  19% 
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Wliile  the  dust  is  on  your  feet,  sell  wliat  you  have  bought,  274. 

While  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starves,  99. 

While  the  leg  warmeth,  the  boot  harmeth,  110. 

While  the  tall  maid  is  stooping,  the  little  one  hath  swept  the 

house. 
While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,  110. 
While  thy  shoe  is  on  thy  foot,  tread  upon  the  thorns,  2/5. 
While  you  trust  to  the  dog,  the  wolf  slips  into  the  sheep -fuld. 
Whiles  you,  whiles  I,  sae  gangs  the  bailliary,  262. 
Whist,  and  catch  a  mouse,  182. 
Whist,  whist !  I  smell  a  bird's  nest,  182. 
White  hands  cannot  hurt.     Span. 
White  silver  draws  black  lines,  132. 
Wliite  walls  are  fools*  writing  paper. 
Who  always  buys  and  sells,  feels  not  what  he  spends. 
Who  are  you  for  ?  I  am  for  him  whom  I  get  most  bv. 
Who  asks  after  the  pedigree  of  a  swine  he  is  to  kill  f 
Who  boils  his  potwith  chips,  makes  his  broth  smell  of  smoke,  17 
Who  bulls  the  cow,  must  keep  the  calf,  75. 
Who  buys  had  need  of  eyes,  but  one's  enough  to  sell  the  stuff. 
Who  can  help  sickness  ?  quoth  the  drunken  wife,  when  she  lay 

in  the  gutter. 
Who  can  hold  what  they  have  not  in  their  hand  ?  u  e.  a  f — t, 

103. 
Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove. 
Who  dangles  after  the  great,  is  the  last  at  table,  and  the  first 

at  blows.     ItaL 
Who  depends  upon  another  man's  table,  often  dines  late,  13o. 
Who  doth  smg  so  merry  a  note,  as  he  that  cannot  change  a 

groat?  132. 
Who  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince,  must  throw  away 

the  scabbard,  17. 
Wlio  draws  others  into  ill  courses,  is  Che  devil's  factor. 
Who  drives  an  ass  and  leads  a  whore,  hath  pain  and  6orro\; 

evermore,  46. 
Who  eats,  and  leaves,  has  another  meal  good. 
Who  eats  his  dinner  alone,  roust  saddle  his  horse  alone,  6. 
Who  feels  love  in  his  breast,  feels  a  spur  in  his  limbs.     Ital, 
Who  follow  not  virtue  in  youth,  cannot  fly  sin  in  old  age.  Itat. 
Who  gives  away  his  goods  before  he  is  dead,  take  a  beetle  and 

knock  him  on  the  head,  85. 
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Who  gives  thee  a  capon,  give  him  the  leg  and  wings,  9. 
Wiio  goes  more  bare  than  the  shoemaker^s  wife  or  the  smith's 

mare?  131. 
Who  goes  to  bed  supperless,  all  night  tumbles  and  tosses,  28. 
Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife,  to  Paul's  for  a  man,  and 

to  Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a  whore,  a  knave, 

and  a  jade,  215. 
Who  has  land,  has  war. 

Wlio  has  not  a  good  tongue,  ought  to  have  good  hands,  137. 
Who  lias  not  understanding,  let  him  have  legs,  21. 
Who  hath  a  fair  wife,  needs  more  than  two  eyes,  7. 
Who  hath  a  good  trade,  through  all  waters  may  wade. 
Who  hath  a  scold,  hath  sorrow  to  his  sops,  18. 
Who  hath  a  wolf  for  his  mate,  needs  a  dog  for  his  man,  23. 
Who  hath  aching  teeth,  hath  ill  tenants,  20. 
Who  hath  bitter  in  his  mouth,  spits  not  all  sweet,  3. 
Who  hath  glass  windows,  must  take  heed  how  he  throws  stone8,9. 
Who  hath  God,  hath  all ;  who  hath  him  not,  hath  less  than 

nothing,  267. 
Who  hath  horns  in  his  bosom,  let  him  not  put  them  on  }m 

head,  104. 
Who  hath  none  to  still  him,  may  weep  out  his  eyes,  20. 
Who  hath  skirts  of  straw,  needs  fear  the  fire,  20. 
Who  hatii  spice  enough,  may  season  his  meat  as  he  pleaseth,  19. 
Wiio  hunts  two  hares,  leaves  one,  and  loses  the  other.     Ital, 
Who  in  Janiveer  sows  oats,  gets  gold  and  groats ;  who  sows  in 

May,  gets  little  that  way,  32. 
Who  is  a  cuckold,  and  conceals  it,  carries  coals  in  his  bosom,  5. 
Who  is  bad  to  his  own,  is  bad  to  himself.     Ital. 
Wlio  keeps  company  with  a  wolf,  will  learn  to  howl,  23. 
Who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to  rcigu. 
Who  knows  nothing,  doubts  nothing.     Fr. 
Who  knows  who's  a  good  maid?  114. 
Who  lives  well,  sees  afar  oflF,  13. 
Who  looks  not  before,  finds  himself  behind,  2. 
Who  loseth  his  due,  getteth  no  thanks,  6. 
Who  marries  between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  will  never 

thrive,  42. 
Who  marries  for  love  without  money,  hath  good  nights  aud 

sorry  days,  14. 
Who  more  busy  than  tkey  that  have  least  to  do  f  75. 
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Who  more  ready  to  call  her  neighbour  scold,  than  the  arrantest 

scold  in  the  parish  ?  130. 
Who  more  than  he  is  worth  doth  spend,  e'en  makes  a  ropa 

his  life  to  end. 
Who  never  climb'd,  never  fell,  4. 
Who  nothing  have,  shall  nothing  save. 
Who  pardons  the  bad,  injures  the  good.     JttaL 
Who  perisheth  in  needless  danger,  is  the  devil's  martyr,  15. 
Who  removeth  land-mark  stones,  bruiseth  his  fingers,  20. 
Who  repairs  not  his  gutter,  repairs  his  whole  house.     Span, 
Who  robs  a  scholar,  robs  the  public.     Span, 
Who  robs  a  scholar,  robs  twenty  men,  118. 
Who  serves  at  court,  dies  on  straw.     Ital. 
Who  shall  bell  the  cat  ?  261. 
Who  shall  hang  the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck  1  77* 
Who  shall  keep  the  keepers  ? 
Who  so  blind  as  he  that  will  not  see  ?  73. 
Who  so  bold  as  bhnd  Bayard  ?  73. 
Who  so  deaf  as  they  that  will  not  hear?  142. 
Who  sows  his  corn  in  the  field,  trusts  in  God,  19. 
Who  spends  before  he  thrives,  will  beg  before  he  thinks. 
Who  spends  more  than  he  should,  hath  not  to  spend  when  he 

would. 
Who  spits  against  hearen,  it  falls  in  his  face,  10. 
Who  spits  against  the  vnnd,  spits  in  his  own  face. 
Who  steals  an  old  man's  supper,  does  him  no  harm. 
Who  swims  in  sin,  shall  sink  in  sorrow. 
Who  takes  an  eel  by  the  tail  and  a  woman  by  her  word,  may 

say,  that  he  holds  nothing.     ItaL 
Who  teaches  often,  learns  himself.     Ital. 
Who  thinks  often  of  death,  does  things  worthy  of  life.     Ital. 
Who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  bullet,  was  cursed  in  his  mother's 

belly,  108. 
Who  weds  ere  he  be  wise,  shall  die  ere  he  thrive,  42. 
Who  will  not  keep  a  penny,  shall  never  have  many,  124. 
Who  won't  when  he  may ;  when  he  will,  shall  have  nay. 
Who  would  be  a  gentleman,  let  him  storm  a  town,  9. 
Who  would  borrow  when  he  hath  not,  let  him  borrow  when 

be  hath. 
Who'd  keep  a  cow.  when  he  may  have  a  pottle  of  milk  for  M 

penny  1  82. 
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Whoever  bath  a  diyided  beard,  the  whole  world  will  not  pre< 

vail  against  him,  274. 
Whoever  is  the  fox's  servant,  must  bear  up  his  tail.     GaeUe. 
Wholesome  and  poisonous  herbs  grow  in  the  same  garden. 
Whom  a  serpent  has  bitten,  a  lizard  alarms.     Span. 
Whom  God  loves,  his  bitch  brings  forth  pigs,  39. 
Whom  God  loves,  his  house  is  savoury  to  him. 
Whom  great  men  wrong,  they  hate. 
Whom  we  love  best,  to  them  we  can  say  least,  41. 
Whoredom  and  grace  ne'er  dwelt  in  one  place,  263, 
Wliores  affect  not  you,  but  your  money,  22. 
Whores  and  thieves  go  by  the  clock,  51. 
Whoring  and  bawdry  do  often  end  in  beggary,  22. 
Whoso  doth  no  evil,  is  apt  to  suspect  none. 
Whoso  hatli  but  a  mouth,  shall  ne'er  in  England  suffer  drought, 

35,  89. 
NVhoso  lacketh  a  stock,  his  gain'b  not  worth  a  chip,  134. 
Whosoever  is  king,  thou'lt  be  his  man,  167. 
Whosoever  values  not  his  own  life,  may  be  master  of  another's. 
Why  should  a  rich  man  steal  ?  1 28. 
Wicked  men  cannot  be  friends,  either  among  themselves  or  with 

the  good.     Socrates. 
Wickedness  with  beauty,  is  the  devil's  hook  baited. 
Wide,  quoth  Wilson,  61. 
Wide  will  wear,  but  narrow  will  tear,  142. 
Wider  ears  and  a  short  tongue,  6. 
Widows  are  always  rich,  43- 
Wife  and  children  are  bills  of  charges,  22. 
Wife  and  children  are  hostages  given  to  fortune. 
Wi'  empty  hand  uae  man  shou'd  hawks  allure,  2G3. 
Wild  and  stout  never  want  a  staff,  268. 
Wiles  help  weak  fowk,  263. 

Wilful  faults  have  no  excuse,  and  deserve  no  pardon. 
Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  want,  262. 
Will  a  fool's  feather  i'  my  cap  gar  my  pat  play?  262. 
Will  an'  wit  strive  wi'  ye,  262. 

Will  any,  but  an  Irishman,  hang  a  wooden  kettle  over  the  fire  ! 
Will  is  power.     Ger. 
Will  is  the  cause  of  w^oe,  142. 
Will  will  have  wilt,  though  will  woe  win,  22. 
Willi  without  veasou,  is  blind  ;  and  against  reason,  in  mad. 
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Will  you  snap  (or  bite)  oflf  my  nose  7  1 78. 

Willing  minds  take  up  with  poor  exercises. 

Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  wood  22. 

Wiltshire  moonrakers,  223. 

Win  at  first,  and  lose  at  last,  142. 

Win  it  and  wear  it,  183. 

Wind  and  weather,  do  thy  worst,  183. 

Wind  puffs  up  empty  bladders  ;  opinion,  fools.     SocrateH. 

Wind  up  your  bottom,  63. 

Windabank  and  Temple-brough  will  buy  all  England  through 

and  through,  224. 
Wine  and  wenches  empty  men's  purses,  46. 
Wine  hath  drowned  more  men  than  the  sea. 
Wine  in  the  bottle  doth  not  quench  the  thirst,  23. 
Wine  is  a  turn-coat;  first  a  friend,  then  an  enemy,  23. 
Wine  is  the  master's,  but  the  goodness  is  the  drawers,  J3. 
Wine  neither  keeps  secrets,  nor  fulfils  promises. 
Wine  that  costs  nothing,  is  digested  ere  it  be  drank,  23. 
Wine  washeth  off  the  daub. 

Wine  wears  no  breeches  ;  i.  e,  shows  what  a  man  is,  23. 
Wink  at  small  faults,  142. 
Wink  at  wee  fauts,  your  ain  are  meikle,  262. 
Winter  finds  out  what  summer  lays  up,  143. 
Winter  is  summer's  heir,  142. 
Winter  never  rots  in  the  sky,  35. 
Winter  thunder  makes  summer  wonder. 
Winter  weather  and  women's  thoughts  often  change,  44. 
Winter's  thunder  and  summer's  flood,  never  boded  Englishman 

good,  37. 
Wisdom  don't  always  speak  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Wisdom  goes  not  always  by  years. 
Wisdom  in  a  poor  man  is  a  diamond  set  in  lead. 
Wisdom  is  a  good  purchase,  though  we  pay  dear  for  it. 
Wisdom  is  more  to  be  envied  than  riches. 
Wisdom  is  neither  inheritance  uor  legacy. 
Wisdom  prefers  an  unjust  peace  to  a  just  war. 
Wisdom  provides  things  necessary,  not  superfluous.     Solom* 
Wisdom  rides  upon  the  ruins  of  folly,  143. 
Wisdom  sometimes  walks  in  clouted  shoes. 
Wise  and  good  is  better  than  rich  and  great* 
Wise  fear  begets  care. 
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Wise  men  are  caught  in  wiles,  143,  262. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason  ;  men  of  less  understanding 

by  experience  ;  the  most  ignorant  by  necessity  ;  and  beasts 

by  nature.     Cicero, 
Wise  men  care  not  for  what  they  cannot  have,  23. 
Wise  men  change  their  mind,  fools  never. 
Wise  men  have  their  mouth  in  their  heart,  fools  their  heart  in 

their  mouth. 
Wise  men  in  the  world  are  Uke  timber  trees  in  a  hedge,  here 

and  there  one. 
Wise  men  learn  by  other  men's  mistakes  ;  fools  by  their  own. 
Wise  men,  though  all  laws  were  abolished,  would  lead  the  same 

lives.     Aristophanes. 
Wise  words  and  great  seldom  agree,  269. 
Wish  in  one  hand,  and  sh — t  in  the  other,  and  see  which  will 

be  full  first,  143. 
Wishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  householders,  143. 
Wishes  never  can  fill  a  sack. 
Wit  bought  is  better  than  wit  sought. 
Wit  ill  applied  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  143. 
Wit  in  a  poor  man's  head  an'  moss  on  a  mountain  avails  nae- 

thing,  263. 
Wit  is  fblly,  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the  keeping  of  it,  143. 
Wit  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught,  143,  262. 
Wit  without  wisdom  cuts  other  men's  meat,  and  its  own  fingers. 
With  a  fool  and  a  knave,  there's  no  conclusion. 
With  a  red  man  read  thy  read ;  with  a  brown  man  break  thy 

bread  ;  at  a  pale  man  draw  thy  knife ;  from  a  black  man 

keep  thy  wife,  194. 
With  a  wet  finger,  182. 

With  as  good  a  will  as  ever  I  came  from  school,  22. 
With  cost,  one  may  make  good  pottage  of  a  footstool,  52. 
With  foxes  we  must  play  the  fox. 
With  Latin,  a  horse,  and  money,  thou  wilt  pass  through  the 

world.     Span, 
With  respect  to  the  gout,  the  physician  is  but  a  loat,  31* 
With  the  king  and  the  Inquisition,  hush  I     Span, 
Withhold  not  thine  hand  from  showing  to  the  poor,  280. 
Without  a  friend,  the  world  is  a  wilderness. 
Withoat  danger,  dau^ei  ccLWuot  be  surmounted.   PuhUm  SyrHM% 
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Without  favour,  art  is  like  a  windmill  without  wind,  270. 

Without  pains,  no  gains,  122. 

Without  welt  or  guard,  182. 

Wives  must  be  had,  be  they  good  or  bad,  44. 

Woe  be  to  him  whose  advocate  becomes  his  accuser,  275. 

Woe  be  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  be  to  them  that  cleave  to  them  2 

or,  to  their  neighbours  that  live  near  them,  279. 
Woe  to  the  house  where  there  is  no  chiding,  4. 
Woe  to  the  mule  that  sees  not  her  master,  267. 
Wolves  lose  their  teeth,  but  not  their  memory,  23. 
Wolves  may  lose  their  teeth,  but  not  their  nature. 
Women  an'  bairns  lein  what  they  ken  na,  263. 
Women  and  dogs  set  men  together  by  the  ears,  44. 
Women  and  hens,  through  too  much  gadding,  are  lost,  ?3. 
Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit,  make  the  wealth  small,  and 

the  wants  great,  195. 
Women  and  wine  intoxicate  the  young  and  old.     Ital. 
Women  commend  a  modest  man,  but  like  him  not. 
Women  conceal  all  that  they  know  not,  44. 
Women  in  mischief  are  wiser  than  men. 
Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when  they  will,  44. 
Women  must  have  their  wills  while  they  live,  because  they  make 

none  when  they  die,  47. 
Women,  priests,  and  poultry,  never  have  enough,  23. 
Women  think  place  a  sweet  fish,  44. 
Women,  wind,  and  fortune,  are  ever  changing. 
Women's  jars  breed  men's  wars. 
Wonder  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance. 
Wonder  lasts  but  nine  nights  in  a  town,  263. 
Won't  beguil'd  the  lady,  263. 
Wood  half-burnt  is  easily  kindled,  23. 
Wood  in  wilderness,  an'  strength  in  a  fool,  263. 
Words  and  feathers  are  tossed  by  the  wind,  23. 
Words  are  but  sands,  'tis  money  buys  lands,  144. 
Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  unkind,  1 44. 
Words  are  but  wind,  but  seeing  is  believing,  263. 
Words  are  for  women  ;  actions,  for  men. 
Words  have  long  tails,  and  have  no  tails,  144. 
Words  may  pass,  but  blows  fall  heavy,  183. 
Words  shew  the  vrit  of  a  man,  but  actions  his  meaning. 
WordB  spoken  in  on  evening,  the  wind  carrieth  aiwajr  |  iv  <1m 
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heat  of  conviviality  men  are  apt  to  utter  that  which  should 
be  httle  regarded,  24. 

Work  for  noaght  maks  fowk  dead  sweer,  262. 

Works,  and  not  words,  are  the  proof  of  love.     Span. 

Worth  begets  inbase minds,  envy ;  but  in  brave  souls, emulation. 

Worth  without  wealth  is  a  good  servant  out  of  place. 

Wotton  under  Weaver,  where  God  came  never,  220. 

'Would,  No,  I  thank  you,  had  never  been  made,  56. 

Would  you  be  thanked  for  feeding  your  own  swine  ? 

Would  you  cut  down  Falkland -wood  with  a  pen-knife? 

Would  you  dye  a  raven  black  ? 

Would  you  draw  oil  out  of  sand  ? 

Would  you  have  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat  ?  3. 

Would  you  have  potatoes  grow  by  the  pot-side  ? 

Would  you  know  secrets,  search  for  them  in  grief  or  pleasure, 
18. 

Would  you  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  borrow  some,  14. 

Would  you  live  an  angel's  days,  be  honest,  just,  and  vidse  al- 
ways. 

Would  you  thatch  your  house  with  pancakes  ? 

Wounds  may  heal,  but  not  those  that  are  made  by  ill  words. 

Wrang  has  nae  warrant,  262. 

Wranglers  are  never  in  the  vnrong. 

Wranglers  never  want  words,  though  they  may  matter,  24. 

Wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 

Wrinkled  purses  make  wrinkled  faces,  145. 

Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who  loves  you,  though  you  like 
it  not  at  present. 

Write  with  the  learned,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar,  145 

Wrong  count  is  no  payment,  262. 

Y. 

Years  know  more  than  books,  24. 
Yellow  bellies,  211. 

Yelping  curs  may  anger  mastiffs  at  last. 
Yielding  is  sometimes  the  best  way  of  succeeding.     ItaL 
Ye  breed  o'  few  of  the  laird*s  tenants,  o'er  hat,  263. 
Ye  breed  o'  foul  weather,  ye  come  unsent  for,  263. 
Ye  breed  o'  gude  mawt,  ye' re  lang  a-coming,  263. 
Yq  breed  o'  the  cat,  you  wa'd  fain  hae  fish,  but  you  hae  uai) 
will  to  weet  ^oux  feet,  266,  76. 
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Ye  breed  o*  the  chapman,  ye're  ay  to  hansel^  263. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  cow's  tail,  ye  grow  backward,  263. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  gowk,  ye  bae  ne'er  a  rhyme  but  ane,  266. 

Ye  breed  o'  the  miller's  dog,  ye  lick  your  lips  ere  the  pock  be 

opened,  266. 
Ye  came  a  clipping  time,  263. 
Ye  canna  do  but  ye  o*er  do,  263. 
Ye  canna  mak  a  silk  purse  o*  a  sow's  lug,  263. 
Ye  canna  preach  out  o*  your  ain  poupit,  263. 
Ye  canna  seothe  wood  for  trees,  263,  183. 
Ye  come  to  the  gait's  house  to  thig  woo,  263. 
Ye  crack  crously  wi'  your  bannet  on,  263. 
Ye  cut  afore  the  point,  263. 
Ye  dinna  ken  whar  a  blessing  may  light,  263. 
Ye  drew  na  sae  weel  when  my  mare  was  i'  the  mire,  203. 
Ye  drive  a  snail  to  Rome,  266. 
Ye  drive  the  plough  afore  the  owsen,  263. 
Ye  fand  it  whar  the  highlant  man  fand  the  tangs,  264. 
Ye  gae  far  about  seeking  the  neerest,  264. 
Ye  glowr  like  a  wild  cat  out  o*  a  whin  bush,  264. 
Ye  glowr' d  at  the  moon,  an  fell  on  the  midden,  264. 
Ye  hae  a  face  to  God  an'  anither  to  the  de'il,  266. 
Ye  hae  a  ready  mou'  for  a  ripe  cherry,  266. 
Ye  hae  fasted  lang,  an'  worried  on  a  midge,  264. 
Ye  hae  gotten  a  ravel' d  hasp  o*t,  264. 
Ye  hae  naething  to  do,  but  suck  an'  wag  your  tail,  264. 
Ye  hae  o'er  foul  feet  to  come  sae  far  ben,  263. 
Ye  hae  o'er  meikle  loose  leather  about  your  chafts,  264. 
Ye  hae  put  a  toom  spoon  i'  my  mou',  264. 
Ye  hae  ran  lang  on  little  ground,  263. 
Ye  hae  staid  lang,  an'  brought  little  wi'  ye,  264. 
Ye  hae  ta'en  the  measure  o*  his  fit,  264. 
Ye  hae  ta'en  upo*  you  as  the  wife  did  the  dancing,  264. 
Ye  hae  the  wrang  sow  by  the  lug,  264. 
Ye  hae  tint  the  tongue  o*  the  trump,  264. 
Ye  ken  na  wha  may  cool  your  kail  yet,  364. 
Ye  ken  what  drinkers  dree,  264. 
Ye  learn  your  father  to  get  bairns,  266. 
Ye  let  little  gae  by  you,  unless  it  be  the  Bwallow,  20'l« 
Ye  Hve  at  the  lug  o'  the  law,  264. 
Ye  look  liker  a  thief  than  a  bishop,  264. 
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Ye  maun  talc  the  will  for  the  deed,  264. 

Ye  may  be  heard  whar  ye're  na*  seen,  264. 

Ye  may  dight  your  neb,  and  flee  np,  264. 

Ye  may  drink  o*  the  burn  but  no  bite  o*  the  br&e,  263* 

Ye  may  gang  farther  and  fare  war,  264. 

Ye  may  tak  the  head  for  the  washing,  264. 

Ye  mete  my  pease  by  your  ain  peck,  264. 

Ye  ne'er  coft  the  cat's  saut  yet,  264. 

Ye  ride  a  bootless  errand,  266. 

Ye  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  face,  266. 

Ye  shape  my  shoon  by  your  ain  shackled  feet,  265, 

Ye  should  be  a  king  o*  your  word,  266. 

Ye  soon  weary  o*  weel-doing,  265. 

Ye  strive  against  the  stream,  265. 

Ye  wa'd  ua  mak  meikle  o'  me  if  I  were  yonrs,  265. 

Ye  was  na  born  at  that  time  o'  the  year,  265. 

Ye*  11  beguile  uane  but  them  that  Uppen  to  you,  264. 

Ye*ll  brak  your  neck  as  soon  as  your  fast  i'  his  houaey  26£« 

Ye' II  drink  afore  me,  264. 

Ye'U  find  him  whar  ye  left  him,  264. 

Ye*ll  get  the  cat  wi'  the  twa  tails,  264. 

Ye' 11  get  war  bodes  e'er  Bel  ton,  266. 

Ye'll  mend  when  ye  grow  better,  264. 

Ye'U  na  berry  yoursel  wi'  your  ain  hands,  264. 

Ye'll  na  sell  your  hen  in  a  rainy  day,  264. 

Ye'll  ne'er  be  sae  auld  wi'  so  meikle  honesty,  264. 

Ye'll  ne'er  cast  saut  on  his  tail,  264. 

Ye'll  ne'er  die  on  your  ain  assize,  264. 

Ye' re  a  gude  seeker,  but  an  ill  finder,  265. 

Ye're  as  daft  as  ye' re  days  auld,  265. 

Ye're  best  when  ye're  sleeping,  265. 

Ye're  busy  seeking  the  thing  that's  na  tint,  265. 

Ye're  come  o'  the  house  o'  Harletillim,  265. 

Ye're  Davy  do  a'  thing,  an'  gude  at  naething,  2u5. 

Ye're  fley'd  o'  the  day  ye  ne'er  saw,  265. 

Ye're  gude  enough,  but  ye're  na  braw  new,  265. 

Ye're  hat  yet,  an'  your  belt's  hale,  265. 

Ye're  like  Macky's  mare,  ye  brak  fairly  afi^,  265. 

Ye're  like  the  hens,  ye  rin  ay  to  the  heap,  265. 

Ye're  na  fed  wi'  deaf  nuts,  265. 

Ye're  na  light  vrWx  ^e  \ftT5Ai  «J ,  265. 
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Te're  na  sae  poor  as  ye  peep,  265. 

Ye're  nae  cliicken  for  a'  your  cheeping,  265. 

Ye're  o'  sae  moDy  minds  ye'll  ne'er  be  marry'd,  265. 

Ye're  sair  fash'd  hauding  naething  thiegither,  265. 

Ye're  sick,  but  no  sair  handled,  265. 

Ye're  unco  gude,  an'  ye'll  grow  fair,  265. 

Ye're  weel  awa',  if  you  bide,  an  we're  well  quat,  265. 

Ye'se  get  brose  out  o'  the  lee  side  o'  the  pat,  265. 

You  and  I  draw  in  the  same  yoke. 

You  are  a  fine  fellow,  to  fetch  the  devil  a  priest. 

You  are  a  fool  to  steal,  if  you  can't  conceal. 

You  are  a  good  hand  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile. 

You  are  a  good  seeker,  but  a  very  bad  finder. 

You  are  a  man  among  the  geese  when  the  gander  is  away,  161. 

You  are  a  man  of  Duresley,  204. 

You  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  ride  a  goose  a  gallop  through  a 
dirty  lane,  162. 

You  are  a  sweet  nut  if  you  were  well  cracked,  265. 

You  are  all  for  the  Hoistings,  or  Hustings,  215. 

You  are  always  best  when  asleep. 

You  are  an  honest  man,  and  I  am  your  uncle  ;  and  that's  two 
lies. 

You  are  as  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chick. 

You  are  in  the  high-way  to  Needham,  221. 

You  are  in  your  roast-meat,  while  others  are  in  their  sod,  176. 

You  are  like  a  cuckoo,  you  have  but  one  song. 

You  are  like  a  hog,  never  good  while  living. 

You  are  like  fig-tree  fuel,  much  smoke  and  little  fire. 

You  are  like  foul  weather,  you  come  unsent  for,  and  trouble- 
some when  come. 

You  are  mope-eyed,  by  living  so  long  a  maid,  117. 

You  are  never  well,  full  nor  fasting,  161,  265. 

You  are  not  good,  if  you  are  only  so  for  the  sake  of  praise. 

You  are  one  of  those  lawyers  that  never  heard  of  Littleton. 

You  are  right  for  the  first miles,  176. 

You  are  so  cunning,  you  know  not  what  weather  it  is  when  it 
rains. 

You  are  very  free  of  another  man's  pottage. 

You  ask  an  elm  tree  for  pears. 

You  been  like  Smithwick,  either  clemed  or  bossten,  193. 

You  break  my  head,  then  give  me  a  plaister. 
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You  bring  a  bit  of  wire,  and  take  away  a  bar. 

You  bring  owls  to  Athens. 

You  cackle  often,  but  never  lay  an  egg. 

You  came  as  seasonably  as  snow  in  summer. 

You  came  for  wool,  but  shall  return  shorn  yourself. 

You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin,  7^, 

You  canna  fare  weel  but  you  cry  roast  meat,  92,  263. 

You  cannot  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,  120. 

You  cannot  drive  a  windmill  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  23. 

You  cannot  hide  an  eel  in  a  sack,  6. 

You  cannot  judge  of  a  man  till  you  know  his  whole  story, 

You  cannot  know  wine  by  the  barrel,  23. 

You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear,  263. 

You  cannot  make  velvet  of  a  sow's  ear,  104. 

You  cannot  say  black  is  his  eye  (or  nail),  150. 

You  cannot  see  wood  for  trees,  183,  263. 

You  cannot  spell  Yarmouth  steeple  right,  216. 

You  can't  eat  your  cake,  and  have  it  too,  88. 

You  can't  judge  of  the  horse  by  the  harness. 

You  can't  make  a  horn  of  a  pig's  tail,  104. 

You  can't  see  green  cheese,  but  your  teeth  must  water,  182, 264« 

You  can't  sell  the  cow,  and  have  her  milk  too. 

You  can't  whistle  and  drink  at  the  same  time. 

You  carry  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 

You  cast  your  net,  but  nothing  w^s  -caught. 

You  come  a  day  after  the  fair,  263. 

You  come  of  good  blood,  and  so  does  a  black-pudding. 

You  come  with  your  five  eggs  a  penny,  and  four  of  them  are 

rotten,  158. 
You  cry  hem  !  where  there  is  no  echo. 
You  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt,  155. 
You  cut  large  thongs  out  of  another's  hide. 
You  dance  in  a  net,  and  think  nobody  sees  you,  5. 
You  dare  as  well  take  a  bear  by  the  tooth,  149. 
You  dig  your  grave  with  your  teeth. 
You  do  but  water  a  dead  stake. 
You  drink  out  of  the  broad  end  of  the  funnel,  and  hold   thf 

little  one  to  me. 
You  drink  vinegar  when  you  have  vnne  at  your  elbow. 
You  eat  above  the  tongue,  like  a  calf,  157. 
You  eat  and  eat,  but  '^•ou  do  not  drink  to  fill  you,  25. 
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f  on  eat  up  that  paax  vhicit  I  meaat  U>  make  ha;  of, 

Yoa  find  fkalt  with  a  fat  goose,  163. 

You  £ah  fair,  and  catch  a  frog,  160. 

Toa  foand  it  where  the  fireman  found  the  tonga,  264. 

You  gather  a  rod  for  jroor  own  breech,  176. 

Yoa  gazed  at  the  moon,  and  fell  in  the  gutter. 

Yon  get  aa  good  as  you  bring,  161. 

Yon  give  notable  counael    liuC  he'a  a  fool  that  take*  it. 

Yon  give  the  wolf  the  wetlier  to  keep,  1S3. 

You  go  aa  if  nine  men  lii'ld  you,  162. 

You  go  to  a  goat  to  buy  wool. 

You  had  aa  good  eat  yoni  nails,  1A7. 

Yon  had  rather  go  to  mill  than  to  maaa. 

You  had  your  name  for  nothing,  1?1. 

You  halt  before  you're  Ifline,  164. 

You  have  a  bam  for  all  grain. 

Yon  have  a  handsome  liead  of  hair ;  pray  give  me  a  tPHlfr,  03. 

You  have  a  Uttle  wit,  and  it  doth  you  good  aomctimea,  23. 

Yott  have  a  taiiglcd  skein  of  it  to  wind  off. 

Yon  have  always  a  ready  nioutli  for  A  ripe  cherry. 

You  have  brought  your  piga  to  a  fine  market. 

Yon  have  crept  up  hig  eleeve. 

You  have  daily  to  do  with  the  devil,and  pretend  to  be  fngiJlciifd 

at  a  mouae. 
You  have  done  your  da/a  work ;  yon  may  unyoke. 
You  have  eaten  some  Hull  cheese,  224. 
You  have  found  what  vras  never  lost. 

You  have  good  mttiinera,  but  never  carry  them  about  yon,  I  /O. 
Ton  have  got  the  meaanre  of  hia  foot,  2Q-1. 
You  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  car,  264. 
You  have  lost  your  own  eiomacii,  and  found  a  ditgs,  lifi'l. 
You  have  made  &  hand  of  it  like  a  foot- 
Yon  have  no  goats,  and  yet  you  sell  kiJs. 
You  have  no  more  sheep  to  shear,  177- 
Yon  have  no  need  to  borrow  confidence. 
You  have  taken  a  bite  out  of  your  own  nrm. 
You  have  wit  enough  to  drown  BliipH  in,    P^'. 
Yon  hide  yourself  in  a  net,  and  think  nobody  saon  yon. 
You  keep  EwUr  when  I  keep  Lent. 
Yon  know  good  manners,  but  you  use  but  few,  I  ?0. 
Yon  know  not  what  ladle  your  dish  may  come  under. 
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You  lay  it  on  with  a  trowel. 

You  licked  not  your  lips  since  you  lied  last. 

You  look  as  if  you  were  crow- trodden,  155. 

You  look  as  if  you'd  make  the  crow  a  pudding  ere  long^  155 

You  look  at  what  I  drink,  not  at  my  thirst.     Span. 

You  look  for  hot  water  under  the  ice,  265. 

You  look  like  a  runner,  quoth  the  devil  to  the  crah. 

You  know  not  where  a  blessing  may  light. 

You  loTe  to  make  much  of  naught,  118. 

You  make  a  muck-hill  on  my  trencher,  quoth  the  bride,  56. 

You  make  his  nose  warp,  172. 

You  make  me  scratch  where  it  doth  not  itch,  177* 

You  make  the  better  side  the  worse,  150. 

You  may  as  soon  shape  (or  make)  a  coat  for  the  moon,  I71. 

You  may  as  well  sip  up  the  Severn,  and  swallow  Mavem,  223. 

You  may  as  well  tell  me  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  171. 

You  may  be  a  wise  man,  though  you  cannot  make  a  watch,  23. 

You  may  be  godly,  but  you'll  never  be  cleanly. 

You  may  beat  a  horse  till  he  be  sad,  and  a  cow  till  she  be  mad, 

70. 
You  may  beat  the  de'il  into  your  wife,  but  you'll  never  bang 

him  out  again. 
You  may  believe  any  thing  that  is  good  of  a  grateful  man. 
You  may  break  a  colt,  but  not  an  old  horse. 
You  may  dance  on  the  ropes  without  reading  Euclid. 
You  may  follow  him  long  ere  a  shilling  drop  from  him. 
You  may  gape  long  enough  ere  a  bird  fall  into  your  mouth,  97. 
You  may  go  and  shake  your  ears,  177 ^ 
You  may  have  worse  offers  before  May-day.  * 

You  may  if  you  list ;  but  do  if  you  dare,  169. 
You  may  keep  wool  till  it  is  dirt,  and  flax  till  it  is  silk. 
You  may  know  a  foolish  woman  by  her  finery,  48. 
You  may  know  by  a  handful  the  whole  sack. 
You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  shilling  spends,  ^7* 
You  may  know  by  the  market  folks  how  the  market  goes,  114 
You  may  know  the  horse  by  his  harness,  104. 
You  may  know  the  master  by  the  man,*  111. 
You  may  lose  a  fly  to  catch  a  trout. 

You  may  love  your  neighbour,  and  yet  not  hold  his  stirrup. 
You  may  make  aa  good  music  on  a  wheelbarrow,  182. 
You  may  offer  a\)i\\>e  V\\Xi<i>aXfeM  of  having  your  throat  cot. 
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Ton  may  pay  more  for  your  Bchooliug  than  your  learning  is 

worth,  18. 
You  may  row  your  heart  out,  if  the  wind  and  tide  set  against 

you. 
You  may  speak  with  your  gold,  and  make  other  tongues  dumb,  9« 
You  may  tell  an  idle  fellow  if  you  but  see  him  at  dinner. 
You  may  thank  God  that  your  father  was  bom  before  you. 
You  may  truss  up  all  his  wit  in  an  egg-shell,  61. 
You  may  trust  Imn  with  untold  gold,  181. 
You  may  wink  and  choose,  183. 
You  measure  every  man's  honesty  by  your  own. 
You  measure  every  one's  com  by  your  own  bushel,  170. 
You  meet  a  danger  half  way. 
You  might  be  a  constable  for  your  wit,  154. 
You  must  ask  your  neighbours  if  you  shall  live  in  peace,  I IQ. 
You  must  be  content  sometimes  with  rough  roads. 
You  must  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  80. 
You  must  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as  after  an  ox,  28. 
You  must  go  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  at  London,  8 1 . 
You  must  kiss  the  hare's  foot  or  the  cook,  1 64. 
You  must  learn  to  creep  before  you  go,  83. 
You  must  let  your  phlegm  subdue  your  choler,  if  you  would 

not  spoil  your  business. 
You  must  look  at  the  horse,  and  not  at  the  mare.     Span, 
You  must  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  an  oak  tree,  37. 
You  must  look  where  it  is  not,  as  well  as  where  it  is. 
You  must  not  cut  and  deal  too. 
You  must  not  let  your  mousetrap  smell  of  cheese,  14. 
You  must  not  pledge  your  own  health,  102. 
You  must  not  throw  pearls  before  swine,  137. 
You  must  plough  with  such  oxen  as  you  have. 
You  must  sell  as  markets  go. 
You  must  spoil  before  you  spin,  134. 
You  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean,  179. 
You  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

You  need  not  be  so  crusty,  you  are  not  so  hard  baked,  155* 
You  need  not  doubt,  you  are  no  doctor,  157. 
You  need  not  get  a  golden  pen  to  write  upon  dirt. 
You  need  not  marry  ;  you  have  troubles  enough  without  lU 
You  never  do  it  without  overdoing  it. 
Ton  never  speak  but  your  mouth  opens,  178. 
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You  ought  to  untie  that  knot  which  you  knit  yoaraelf. 

You  owed  me  a  sheep,  but  paid  me  a  lamb. 

You  plead  after  sentence  is  given. 

You  plough  with  an  ox  that  will  not  miss  a  furrow. 

You  pour  water  into  a  sieve. 

You  pretend  the  public,  but  intend  yourself. 

You  pretend  to  be  a  visitor,  but  are  really  a  spy. 

You  put  it  together  with  a  hot  needle  and  burnt  thread,  175. 

You  ride  as  if  you  went  to  fetch  a  midwife,  176. 

You  ride  on  a  horse  that  was  foaled  of  an  acorn,  166. 

You  run  like  Teague,  before  your  errand. 

You  saddle  to-day,  and  ride  out  to-morrow. 

You  say  true ;  will  you  swallow  my  knife  f  168. 

You  scatter  meal,  and  gather  ashes. 

You  scorn  it,  as  a  dog  does  tripe. 

You  see  what  we  must  all  come  to,  if  we  live,  49. 

You  seek  a  brack  where  the  hedge  is  whole,  151. 

You  seek  breeches  of  a  bare-a — <l  man,  151. 

You  set  saffron,  and  there  came  up  wolfsbane. 

You  shall  have  as  much  favour  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  on  the 

ear,  49. 
You  shall  have  that  the  cat  left  in  the  malt-heap,  153. 
You  shall  have  the  basket,  149. 
You  shall  have  the  whetstone,  182. 
You  shall  never  beat  the  fly  from  the  candle,  though  she  buru 

for  it. 
You  shall  never  clap  a  padlock  upon  my  tongue. 
You  shall  ride  an  inch  behind  the  tail,  176. 
You  shew  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  stone  in  the  other. 
You  should  never  touch  your  eye  with  your  elbow,  29. 
You  shut  your  budget  before  it  is  full. 
You  sift  night  and  day,  and  get  nothing  but  bran. 
You  sit  upon  thorns  (or  in  tight  boots). 
You  smile  and  bite. 

You  speak  in  clusters  ;  you  were  got  in  nutting,  133. 
You  spoil  a  good  dish  with  ill  sauce. 
You  stout  and  I  stout,  who  shall  carry  the  dirt  out  ?  1 79. 
You  take  every  bush  for  a  bugbear. 
You  take  me  up  before  I'm  down. 
You  take  more  care  of  your  shoe  than  your  foot. 
You  teU  your  money  over  a  gridiron. 
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You  to  the  cabbage,  and  I  to  the  beef. 

Yoa  trust  a  great  weight  to  a  slender  thread. 

You  two  are  finger  and  thumbs  52. 

You  want  to  taste  the  broth  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  in. 

You  were  bom  at  Hogs-Norton,  218. 

You  were  born  when  wit  was  scant,  183. 

You  were  bred  in  Brazen-nose  college. 

You  will  -find  it  out  when  you  want  to  fry  the  eggs.     Span^ 

You  will  have  the  red  cap,  175. 

You  will  neither  dance  nor  hold  the  candle,  264. 

You  will  never  have  a  friend  if  you  must  have  one  without 

fault. 
You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober. 
You  will  tell  another  tale  when  you  are  tried,  180. 
You  would  be  little  for  God  if  the  devil  were  dead. 
You  would  kiss  my  a —  before  my  breeches  are  down,  167* 
You  would  persuade  me  the  moon's  made  of  green  cheese. 
You  would  spy  faults  if  your  eyes  were  out,  1 79. 
You'd  do  well  in  Lubberland,  where  they  have  half-a-orown  a 

day  for  sleeping,  56. 
You*d  find  knots  in  a  bulrush. 
You'd  marry  a  midden  for  muck,  171* 
You'd  wash  a  blackamoor  white. 
You'll  be  good  when  the  goose  pisseth,  163. 
You'll  beguile  none  but  those  that  trust  you. 
You'll  bring  your  noble  to  nine-pence. 
You'll  dance  at  the  end  of  a  rope  without  teaching. 
You'll  go  up  the  ladder  to  bed,  168. 
You'll  have  his  muck  for  his  meat,  171* 
You'll  keep  it  no  longer  than  you  can  a  cat  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
You'll  make  an  end  of  your  whistle,  though  the  cart  overthrow, 

182. 
You'll  make  honey  of  a  dog's-t — d,  54. 
You'll  never  be  mad,  you  are  of  so  many  minds,  114. 
You'll  never  be  master  of  gold  enough  to  break  your  back. 
You'll  not  believe  a  man  is  dead  till  you  see  his  brains  out,  CtO, 
You'll  not  believe  he  is  bald  till  you  see  his  brains,  149. 
You'll  ride  a  horse  that  was  foaled  of  an  ass. 
You'll  scratch  a  beggar  before  you  die,  149. 
You'll  sit  till  you  sweat,  and  work  till  you  freeze. 
You'll  soon  learn  to  shape  Idle  a  coat,  167* 
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Your  modey  bums  a  hole  in  your  pocket. 

Touug  cocks  loTe.no  coops,  145. 

Young  ducks  may  be  auld  geese,  255. 

Young  flesh  and  old  fish  are  best,  30. 

Young  is  the  goose  that  will  not  eat  oats. 

Young  men  are  made  wise ;  old  men  become  so. 

Young  men  may  die ;  old  men  mast,  265. 

Young  men  should  be  learners  when  old  men  are  actors. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools,  and  old  men  knew  young  men 

to  be  so,  145. 
Young  men*s  knocks  old  men  feel,  29. 
Young  prodigal  in  a  coach  will  be  old  beggar  barefoot. 
Young  wenches  make  old  wrenches,  45. 
Your  belly  chimes,  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner,  49. 
Your  belly  will  never  let  your  back  be  warm. 
Your  bread  is  buttered  on  both  sides. 
Your  cake  is  dough,  265. 

Your  dirty  shoes  are  not  welcome  in  my  parlour. 
Your  father*s  honour  is  to  you  but  a  second-hand  honour. 
Your  gear  will  near  o'er-gang  you,  265. 
Your  head  will  never  fill  your  father's  bonnet,  265. 
Your  head  will  never  fill  your  pocket. 
Your  head's  so  hot  that  your  brains  bubble  over. 
Your  horns  hang  in  your  eyes. 
Your  horse  cast  a  shoe,  166. 
Your  key  fits  not  that  lock. 

Your  looking-glass  will  tell  you  what  none  of  your  friends  wilL 
Your  main  fault  is^  that  you  are  good  for  nothing. 
Your  mamma's  milk  is  scarce  out  of  your  nose  yet. 
Your  minnie's  milk  is  na  out  o*  your  nose  yet,  265. 
Your  mouth  had  beguiled  your  hands,  171. 
Your  purse  was  steekit  when  that  was  paid  for,  265. 
Your  siurety  wants  a  surety,  276. 
Your  teeth  are  longer  than  your  beard. 
Your  thrift's  as  gude  as  the  profit  o*  a  yeeld  hen,  265. 
Your  tongue  is  made  of  very  loose  leather. 
Your  tongue  runs  before  your  wit,  180,  265. 
Your  trumpeter's  dead,  and  so  you  trumpet  yourself 
Your  wame  thinks  your  wizen' a  cut,  265. 
Your  windmill  dvnndles  into  a  nut-crack,  182. 
Your  winning  is  na  my  tinsel,  266. 
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Your  wits  are  gone  a  wool-gathering,  183. 

ITouth  and  white  paper  take  any  impression,  24. 

Youth  ne'er  casts  for  peril,  265. 

Youth  will  have  its  swing,  24. 

Youve  bred  a  knot  with  your  tongue  that  you  cannot  loosen 

with  your  teeth. 
Yule  is  good  on  yule  even,  37. 

Z. 

Zeal  is  fit  only  for  wise  men,  but  is  found  mostly  in  foolft. 
Zeal  without  knowledge  is  fire  without  light,  14(). 
Zeal  without  knowledge  is  frenzy,  146. 
Zeal  without  knowledge  is  the  sister  of  folly,  24. 
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tion Football,  Baseball, 
Rounders,  Fieldball, 
Quoits,  Skittles,  Bowls, 
Curling, 
v.— Cycling,  Athletics,  Skat- 
ing. 
VI. — Practical   Horsemanship, 
including    Riding    for 
Ladies. 
VII. — Campiiig  Out,  Canoeiiy. 
VIII. — Gymnastics,  Indian  Clnbs. 


BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  G«mes. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  31.  td. 
each. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games  :— Bil- 
liards, Chess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire, 
Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Roulette,  E.O.,  Hazard,  Faro.  . 
Vol.  II.  —  Card  Games  :  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piauet, 
Ecart^,  Euchre,  B^zique,  Crib- 
bage.  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon, 
Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  ^Specula- 
tion, &c.,  &c. 

BOND'S  A  Handy  Book  of  Rules 
and  Tables  for  verifying  Dates 
with  the  Christian  Era,  &c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nations  ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Dates. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.     51. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces.  7  Plates  and  294  Wood  ^ 
cut  Illustrations.    $s* 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson, 
with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides 
and  JOHNSONIANA.  Edited  bv 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  ^'ith 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
y,  6d.  each. 

BRAND'S  Popular  AntlqulUes 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Arranged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  3 
vols.    5x.  each. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
vols.     3j.  6d,  each. 

BRmaWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Ctaarlet)  on  the  Hand. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     5/. 

XSrl^  on  fhe  HIitofff ,  Bftblta. 
and  Imrtliioli   of  Anlv 
Edited  fagr  T.  Kjmr 
With  ttpwaidt  of  100  f 
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OEBVANTES'  Exemplary 
Novels.  Translated  by  Walter 
IC  Kelly.    3/.  dd, 

OHAXTOSR'S  Poetloal  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4 
vols.    3/.  dd,  each. 

OHESS  OONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.     55. 

0HBVRBX7L  on  Ck>loiir.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5j.  ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
7x.  dd. 

OHILUNaWOBTH'S  Religion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.     3j.  dd, 

OHINA,  Fiotorlal,  Descriptive, 
and  HistorloaL  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Ilbistrations.     5^. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoflfrcy  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     y. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vob.    5^.  each. 

Letters.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S.  Shuckburgh.   4  vols.    5j.  each. 

On    Oratory  and   Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     51. 

On  the  Natxire  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barham.    5s. 

AoadsmloB,  De  ¥imb\]&,  qltv^ 
Tusculan  Questions.  "B7  ^tol 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     S*« 


CICERO'S  OiBoes ;  or,  Moral 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  Old  Age;  Lselius,  an  Essay 
on  Friendship;  Scipio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes  ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C.  R. 
Edmonds.     31.  dd, 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.— 5"^ 

Justin. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  IntroduoUon 
to  Heraldry.  i8th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch6,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
15^- 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.    31.  dd, 

COLERmaE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion,     y,  dd. 

Aids  to  Refleotion,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer.    35.  dd. 


—  Leotures  and  Notes  on 
Shakespeare  uid  other  English 
Poets.   Edited  by  T.Ashe    ^s.dd. 

Blographla    Literaria ;    to- 


gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
3J.  dd, 

-^  Table-Talk  and   Omnlana. 


Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     31.  dd, 
Mlsoellanles,  iElstheUc  and 


Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.    ss.  dd, 

COMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Tt^xfilated    and    condensed     by 
"^\"ari\fe\.'^"MJos«Mi,     With  Intro- 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


GOMTE'S  PhUosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.     55. 

OONDE'S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     3x.  (id,  each. 

GOOPSR'S  Blo^phloal  Die 
tionary.  Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.     5^.  each. 

OOXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3J.  dd, 
each. 


«  * 

* 


An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
lOJ.  dd,  * 


History    of  the   House    of 


Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

OBAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.   5^. 

CRUIKSHANE'S  Three  Courses 
and  a  Dessert ;  comprising  three 
Sets  of  Tales.  West  Country, 
Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a  Melange. 
With  50  humorous  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.     5-^* 

CRUIESHANK'S  Punoh  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its 
Ongin,  &c.    With  24   lUuslxa- 


tions,  and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.    5^. 

CUNNINaHAMS  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Patntem. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Livbs.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.     3 J.  6d, 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 


—  The  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the 
Original  printed  on  the  same  page. 
By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D.     5^. 


The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 


Prcse  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     Ss. 

DE  OOMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  ol 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  hy  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  31.  6d, 
each. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols. 
p,  6d,  each. 

I. — Captain    Singleton,    an 
Colofiel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs   of  a   Cavallet^ 
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Pkfob's  Novels  &c.,  continutd. 

IIL— Moll   Flandefs,    and    Ihe 
History  of  the  Devil, 

IV.  — Roxan«,  and  Life  ol  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies. 
v.— nislory  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Stonii(i7o3);  and  Ihe 
True-botn  Engliihman. 

VI.— Duncan    Campbell,    New 

World,    and     Political 
Traeti. 
VIL— Roliinson  Crusoe. 

L  DE  LOLMB  on  the  Constitution 
of  England.  Edited  by  Johp 
Macgregor.     31.  W. 

DBUUIN'3    History   of  AnuB 

and  Armour,  from  the  Eaihesl 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  hy  C,  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  socn  Illustrations. 
71.  6,/. 

'DEUOSTHENES'  OraUom, 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
S  vols.  Vol.  I.,  y.  6rf.  !  Vols. 
n.-V.,  51,  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Oorlnno  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stocl.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver,     31.  6d. 

DEVB7'S  Logic,  01  the  Science 

of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual, 
Hy  J.  Devey.     51, 

DICTIONARY    ot    Latin    and 

Gtsek  Quotatlona ;  including 
Prr>veibs,  Manims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.   With  all  the 

?uaotilics  marked,  and   English 
tanslalions.     With  Index  Verb- 
onim  (623  p^es),     ji. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obaolete  and 
ProTlnolal  EcgUah,  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A..¥.S,A., 
4c.     2  vols.     V-  ^'^■ 


DIDBON'S  ObrlatlaD  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
An  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lalcd  \iy  E.  J.  Millmglon  and 
cumjiluled  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  Z40  Illustialions.      I  vols. 

DIOaENES  LAERTIUS.   Lives 

and   Optalona  of  the  Anolant 
Phlioaophera,        Translated    by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Vonee.  M.A,     S-^. 
DOBREE'S   Adversaria.     Edited 
by  the  lale  Prof.  Wagner,     i  vols. 

D ODD'S  EplgraromatlBtB.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigiamniatic 
Liletalure  of  Ancient,  Mc<iia™»I, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip   Dodd,    M.A.  Ok- 


revised  and 


and  Edi 
enlarged.     61. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 

the  QreekB.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illusirati<«isand  J  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     y. 

DRAPER'S  History  ol  the 
Intelleotual  Development  or 
Europe.  ByJohnWilliamDraper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.    51.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  Hfetory  of  Plotlon. 
A  new  EdiUon.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    y.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.).  PompoU :  its 
Buililings  and  Antiquities,  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7J,  6rf. 

The  City  of  Rome:  its  llbtory 

and  Monuments,  With  Illustra- 
tions,    y. 

DYER  [T.  F.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Paat. 
An  Account  of  the  vaiioas  Unmea 
and  Customs  associated  with  DiT- 
ItatiA  'Oa.^i  o(  the  Year  in  the 


Contaiftea  in  Sohn's  Libraries. 


British  liles,  arranged  according 
lo  the  CalenilEir.  By  tile  Kev, 
T.  F.  Thisellon   Uyer,  M,A.     51. 

HARLY  TRAVELS  IK  PALES- 
TINB.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.  With  Map  of 
Jeiusakm.      51. 

EBEBS'  Bgjptlan  PrlncesB.  An 
ilistoiical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     3J.  6rf. 

EBaBWOETH'S  Storleo  for 
ChUdren.  With  S  Illustrsiinns 
by  L  Speed.     IJ.  6d. 


BMEHSON'S    Worka.      3   vols. 
3j.  6rf.  each. 
I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
11.— English  Trails,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
lit.  -Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social   Aims— Miscel' 
laneouB     Papers    (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May    Day. 
and  other  Poems. 
BLIiia  (a.)     Mpeclmena  of  Bairly 
Enellwh    Metrical    RomaJices. 
With  an   Historical  Introduction 
on    the    Rise    and     Fic^ess    of 
Romantic  Composition  in  Franco 
and  England.      Revised  Edition. 
By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.    Si. 
BNNEMOSEH'S  HlatoiT  of 
Mugia,       Translated   hy   William 
Howilt.     2  vols.     Jr.  each. 
EFICTETT73.  Ths  DlROutinaB  ot 
Wiih    the    Encheiridion     and 
Fragments.   Tranalaled  by  George 
Long,  M.A.     51. 
BOBIPIDES.       A    New    Literal 
Translation  in  Prcac.      By  E.  P. 
Coleiitlge,  M.A.   a  vols,   jj.  ncji, 
BUTEOPIOS.— iw  Justin. 
BnSEBins    PAMPH1L08.   \ 
EooIealiuUoiUHlBtonrot.  Tiaiu     < 
luted  by  Rev.  C  F.  Cru«,  M.A-  51. 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corrs- 
Bpundenoa.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  Engravings.  4 
vols.    51.  each. 

FAIBHOLT'S  Coatume  In  Eng- 
lajid.  A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon.  V.P.S.  A.  Illustrated  with 
above   70Q    Engravings.      2   voU. 

FIBLDINa'3  AdTentllTOB  of 
Joseph.  Andrews  and.  his  Friend 
Mr  Abraham  Adame.  With 
CruikshanU's  Illustrations,  y  ^d. 

History    ol    Tom   Jones,   a 

Fomidlmg.     With   Cruikshsnk'a 
Illuslralions.   2  vols.    3J.  erf.  each. 

Amelia.      With  Cruikshanlt'a 

Illuatralioos.     51. 

FLASMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaiman,  R.A 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates,     fa. 

PLORBNOE  of  WOROESTBR'S 
Chronlole,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tinuations  :  comprising  Annals  of 
English  History,  from  the  De- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A.      51. 

POSTER'S  (Jobn)  Life  and  Cor- 
(Mpondenae  Edited  t^  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 

CrlUoal  Easaya.     Edited  hy 

J.   E.  Ryland. 
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FOSTER'S  Essays  on  the  Itn- 
provement  of  Time.  With  Notes 
OP  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 

Fosterlana.     Selected  and 


Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  31. 6^ 

GASPARY^S  Hiatory  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
mann Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     3J.  dd, 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Ghroniole  ot  —  Su  Six  O.  E. 
Chronicles. 

GE8TA  ROMAKORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wjmnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     5J. 

GILDAS,  ChroDlolea  ot—See  Six 
O.  E,  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Prlncdples, 
and  Praotlce  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols.     lar. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures,  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravuxgs  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     6s. 

GIRALDUS  GAMBRENSIS' 
Historioal  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     51. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.    Part  I.    Ger- ' 
man  Text  with  Haywatd's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.    ReN\se^ 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  PVi.I>.    ss. 


OOETKE'S  Works  Translated 
mto  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.    3^.  6t/.  each. 

I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and 
Annals. 

III.— Faust      Two     Parts,    com 

plete.     (Swanwick.) 
TV — Novels  and  Tales. 

v.— Wilhehn  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations    with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 

VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X.— Tour  m  Italy,   and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 

XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  A  new 
Edition,  by  T.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.     3x.  6cl,  each. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
3J.  6d. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.   Trans- 

lated  by  George  Burges,  M.A.    5^. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Helio- 
dorus,  Longos,  and  Achilles 
Tatlus — ^viz..  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
\aXft^\yj  ^w.  R.   Smith,   M.A. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries, 
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GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evldenoes,  Dootrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gre§,ory.     35.  6df. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     31.  6</. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.     3^.  (id.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 


man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woc5cuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     3J.  (>d, 

GROSSI'S  Maroo  Vlscontl. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     3^-  6^?. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     3J.  6//. 

History  of  Olvllisatlon,  from 


the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
3^.  dd,  each.  / 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3j.  6flr. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     i;^. 

HARDWIOK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hard  wick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    5j. 

HAUPF'S  Tales.    The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— T\ie 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.    Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  35. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols. 
3 J.  6d,  each. 

I. — Twice-told  Tales,  and  the 
Snow  Image. 

II.—  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 

III. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.     3^.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
y.  Sd, 

Lectures    on    the   English 


Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.     3J.  6d. 

—  The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 
on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3^.  6d. 

—  Round  Table,    p.  6d, 

—  Sketches  and  Essays.   p.6d. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age;   or, 


Contemporary  Portraits.     Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

BEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5j. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Phllo* 
sophy  of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S    Poems,    Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     3J.  6d. 

Travel-Pioiiu'es,  including  the 


Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  E^iition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3^.  6d. 

HELP'S    Life  ol  CSVs^o^iss^'sa. 


HULF'S  Life  of  HemuadoCortM, 

■nd  (he  Conqiiesl  nf  Mcnico.  3 
vols.     31.  (hL  each. 

Life  of  PllOTTO.       JI.  &!". 

Life  ot  Lbs  CaBaarheAp-)5tle 

of  Ihe  Indies.     Ji.  dJ. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Doomneuls  of  tile  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Chsilers  celacing  to  t-nj^land,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c,  from 
the  6th  to  the  l^th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Kmest  F.  Ileoderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Pb.D.     Ss. 

HENPKET'S  aulde  to  Engllah 

Cotna,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.   F.  Keaiy,  M.A,, 


F.S..A 


6i, 


HENRY  OP  HI.  NTINODON'3 
History  of  the  English.     I'lans- 

lalcrf  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.     s^- 


» 


Ro- 

HEEODOTUS.  Tmnslatcd  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.      y.6d. 

Notea  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected Irom  the  best  Commenta- 
lors.  By  D.  W.  Turnet,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5j. 

Ac&lyais  mul  Sujnicary  of. 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     51. 

HE8IOD,  CALLIMAcauS,  and 
THEOQNIS-  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     $£. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  «■.!  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
Crom  the  German  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  2  vok.  3j.  6rf.  each. 
HOOO'S  (Jabez)  IllenveritB  of 
Ejcporlmantal  and  N  atat  b.\ 
Philosophy.     With  400  Wooa- 


HOLBEIN'S    Donoe    of    Death 

and  B: Lie  Cuts.  Upwatdsofi5o 
Sob] eels,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Duuce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Fri^nall  Dibden.     JJ, 

HOUEB'S  Ulad.  Ttuishted  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A     51. 

OdyBBsy.    Hymos,  Epierains, 

and  Battle  of  the  Ftogs  and  Mii^e. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A-  Buckley,  B.A.     y. 

Sti  aim  PopB. 

HOOPEH'8  (a.)  Waterloo:  Th« 

Downfall  of  the  Plrat  Kapo- 

laon:  a  History  of  the  Camp^gn 
of  tSij.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     31.  6rf. 

The    Campaign  <.f   Sedan 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plana 
of  Battle,    31.  W. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
irinslalion,  by  A.  Hamilton  Btyce, 
LL.D.     31.  bd. 

HUao'S  (Victor)  Dramatla 
Works.  Hemanj  —  Ruy  Bla« — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crtraland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.    31.  6rf. 

,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 


HUMBOLDT'S  Ooamoa.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otii,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  S  Vols. 
31,  W.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  J(. 

f  arsonal    Narrative    of    hii 

Travels  to  the  Ekiuinuclial  R^on*. 
of  America  during  the  years  1799- 
1H04.  Translated  by  T.  Ross.  3. 
voIe.     51.  each. 

VlewB  of  Natiue.   Translated 

y     V)  ?..  C  Qxtfe  asA  H,  G-  Bohn. 


Contained  in  BohtCs  Libraries, 


n 


HUMPHREYS*  Coin  CoUeotors' 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys. 
With  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5J. 
each, 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth      3^.  dd. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3J.  6^. 

HUNT'S  Poetay  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     51. 

indlsl  before  the  sepoy 

MUTINY.  A  Pictorial,  De- 
BcrlptLve,  and  Historical  Ac- 
coimt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
With  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     y. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     51. 

IRVING'S  (Washington)  Com- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &C.     3^.  6^.  each. 

I.— Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York, 
n.— The  Sketch  Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
IIL — Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VL&VH.— Life    and    Vovages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VJJI.— Astoria,    A    Tour    on   iVie 
Prairies. 


Irving's  Works  continued. 

XI. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert*s 
Roost. 
XL — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XIL-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

Life   and   Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.   2  vols. 
3J.  (id,  each. 

ISOGRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  L     5j. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Riohard  GcBur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3^.  dd,  each. 

— -  The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 
XIV.    2  vols.     3J.  6df.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3J.  (id, 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     51. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  diuing  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.    5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  theL  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSON  S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3J.  6^.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A. 
With    Topographical    and    Geo- 
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JUJUlSBROWtrE!  (A.  J.|.  The 
Building  of  the  Brltlah  lB!e3: 
a  Study  in  Geogiaphical  Evolu- 
tion. IlluslcBted  by  Dunierous 
Mapssnd  Woodcuts,  and  Edition, 
revised,  71.  td, 

Student's    Handbook     of 

Physical  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diai;iam5  and  Illustra- 
lions,  znd  Edition,  much  en- 
laigtd.  Is.  bd. 

The  Student'a  H&ndbook  of 

Hiatorioal  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous   Dia^ims    and    Illustra- 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
icig  Gregory  Nazianieo's  Two  In- 
veclives  and  Libajius'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.       Translated    by   C.    W, 

King,  M  A.    5j. 

JtrSTIN,  OOHNEUUS  NEPOS, 
and  EDTEOPIUS  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S,  Watson,  M,A. 
Si- 

JUVENAL,  PEESrUS,  SUL- 
PTOIAandLD"CII.njS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     51 

JUKTOS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woocifairs  Edition,  and 
important  Additions,  a  vols.  31.61/. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Eeaaon. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john,     Jj. 


1 


KEIOHTLEY'S    (Thomas)   My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Jtalj.     4lh   Edition,  revised   by 
wnard  Schmiti,  Ph.D,.  LL.D. 
[h  13  Plates  from  the  Antinue 


KEIGHTLEys  Pairy  Myth- 
ology, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Supersrilion  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Re\-i»ed  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruik>hank.     51. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Pabloa.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Cibbs.    3^.  6rf. 

LAMARTINE'S  mstory  of  the 
Glrondtota,  TransUted  by  H.  T. 
Ryoe.      3  vols.    3j.  bd.  each. 

History  of  the  Reatoratlon 

ofMonarohylnFrancefa  Sequel 
to  Ihc  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols,     31.  6d.  each. 

—~-  History  of  tiie  Frenoh  He- 
Tolutlon  of  184S.     Is.  bd. 

T.AWB'a  (Oharles)  EsaayH  of  Blia 
and  Ellana.     Complete  Edition. 

SpoolmenB  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elisabeth.     3J.  6a. 

MettoriEOa  and  Letters   of 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourif.  New  EdiLion,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hailitt.  a  vols, 
y.  bd.  each. 

LANZI'B  History  of  Painting  Id 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighleenlh  Century, 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vok.     31.  6if,  each. 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Antfo- 
Sftxon  Kings.  Translated  Iw 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A,  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otti.  2  vols. 
31   hd.  each. 

LEOTUEES  ON  PAJNTlNa, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Womum.     p- 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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lated  by  T.  F,  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.     5j. 

LELAND'S  Itinerary.  Edked  by 
Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I. 

[/«  the  Press, 

LEPSIXTS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sin£d  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Homer.    With  Maps.     5^. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d,  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  of 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.    3^.  6d. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  5^. 

LrVTrS  History  of  Borne.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.    4  vols.    5^.  each. 

LOOKERS  Philosophioal  Works. 
Edited  by  T.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
3^.  6cL  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King,    y,  6d. 

LOOKHABT  (J.  a.)--SM  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  ninstrious 
Personages  of  Qreat  BrltftJn, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engrav^ 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  51. 
eacL 

LONarSLLOWS  Pros« 
Works.  With  16 fattpage'WoQ& 
KagimviogS.    5f. 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  lUus.     5^. 

LOWNDES'  Blbllographir's 
Manxial  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  (;. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  55.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s» 

LONGXTS.  Daphnis  and  Ghloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LXTCAN'S  Fharsalia.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     55. 

LXTGIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5^. 

LXJOBETnJS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5^. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.    3J.  6^. 

Autobiography.  —  See 

MiCHBLET. 

MAOHTAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical  Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.    y.  6d, 

XIALLET'S  Northern  Antiqul. 
ties,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Langoage  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Tianslated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  £n]ai£cd 
Editum,  with  a  Tiaaslation  of  the 
Prosb  Edda,  fay  J.  a.  Black- 
well.    51. 

KANCTLIi'8  (Br.)  PM  » 
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MANZONI.  The  Betrothed : 
bein^  a  TiRiislutioii  uf  'I  Pio 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandto 
ManiQtii.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cut!.    5/. 

MARCO  POLO'S  TiaTClB;  the 
Translilion  of  Msrsden  revised 
tiy  T.  Wriyht,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Jj. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  B.N.) 
Mastorman  HsBdy.  With  93 
Woofleute      31.  (vi. 

- —  MlBBlon  ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africn. 
Illustrated  by  Gilbert  aai  Dalziel. 
3r.  6.y. 

Pirate  and   Three   Cnttei^. 

Wth  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
^'raarings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 


R-A. 


!.bd. 


PriTatesraman.     S  Eagrn- 

ingi  on  Steel.    IS.  ba 

SetUera  In  Canada.    1 

gravings  by  Gilbert  and  Daluel, 

Poor  Jack.     With  16  Uh 

tralinn.s  after  Clarkson  Staosfield, 
R.A.    is.U. 

Peter  Simple  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     31. 6rf. 

Mldahlpinan  Eaay.    With  S 

full  page  Illustrations.     3/,  6rf. 

MARTIAL'S  IQpIgraiUB,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  nc- 
companied  by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     7r.  &/. 


ISIS,     l^.bd. 

Hlatory  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a. a.    1815-46.     4  vols. 

31.  6rf.  each. 

. — —  Sii  Ccinle's  Positive  Philesepky. 

MATTHEW    FARIS'S    EDgllsh 

_     HlatJary,  from  the  Year  1235  to 

^/27J.     Translated  by  Rev,  ].  A. 

BCifeg.  D.C.L.     3V0U.    51.  each. 


MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN  I 
STEH'S  C'lowa  s  of  Hialory,  1 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World  I 
to  A. D.  1307.  Translated  by  C,  D.  ' 
Vonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     51.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Yictortes  of  "Wel- 
lington and  the  Brltlah  Armlea. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portrait.5.     Jj. 

MENZEL'3  History  of  Oermany, 

from  the   Earliest  Period  to  l8<2. 
3  vols,     y  dd  each. 
MICHAEL   ANGELO   AND   | 
RAPHAEL,  their    Lives    and    | 
Works.     By  Duppa  and  Quatte- 
mere  de  Quincy     With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     S''- 

MICHE LET'S    Lutber'B    Auto- 
biography,    Trans,   by  William    | 
Haibtt.     With  an  Appendix  (no    ' 
pages)  of  Notes.     3J.  6i 

Hlatory  of  the  French  Revo-    | 

lutlort  from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
31.  6rf. 

MIONET'S  Hlatory  of  the  Frenoh    , 
RevQlatlon,  from   1789  to  1814. 
3/.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.).    Early  Eaaaya  by 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from  . 
various  sources  byj.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
31  6rf. 
MILLER  (Profeaaor).  Hlatory 
Fhlloaophloally  Illustrated, from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French   Revolution.     4  vols, 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A,  St.  John.   5  vols.   Jr.  &/.    | 

Poetloal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir   and   Critical    Remarks    by 
James  Monlfpmery,  an  Index  to    | 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verballndex    : 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection    1 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bobn.     Illustrated   with   120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.     2  vols,     y   '  ' 
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MITFOBD'S  (Miss)  Our  VUlage 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.    2  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

MOLIEBE'S    Dramatlo  Works. 

A   new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Whamcliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits    2  vols.   5^.  each 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols     3^.  (xi.  each. 

MORPHY'S  Q«mes  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Gaines 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.    5j. 

MUDIE'S  British  Birds ;  or.  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.   10  vols.  3^.6^.  each. 

Llfo  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
BlvanenthiL     \s,  6(L 


NEANDFR  (Dr.  A.).    History  of 
the  Planting  and  Tra  ning  of 
the  Christian    Church  by  the 
Apostles.    Translated  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3^.  6d,  each. 

Lectures  on  the  History 


Christian  Dogmas.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Jacobi.  Translated  by  J,  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

—  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 


in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     31.  6d, 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Hoiton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  ^e  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   900  pages.     55. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2s, 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.     5J. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild • 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Tof^ether  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
byAujgustusJessoppfD.D.  3  vols. 
3^.  dfiTeach. 


\ 


OOKLHT   (H.)     rastory   of  the 

Saraoena  and  thdr  CooqueBts 
to  Syriii.  Parala.  and  Egypt. 
By  Simon  Ockley.  B.D„  Professor 
of  Arnbic  in  the  Univosicy  of 
Camhiidge.     p-  Sil. 

0MA2T(J.  C.)  Tlie  Great  Indian 
EploB!  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabhakata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalaa  College,  Amtitsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustnitions.     ^i.  td. 

ORDEHIGDS  VITALia'  Eoole- 
^bHcbI  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Tinaslaied  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chroniclb  or  St, 
EvEouLT.     4  V0I3.     5J-.  each. 

OVID'S  WorkB,  complete.  Ijtetally 
translated   into   Pioso.      3   vols. 

PASCAL'S  Thongllte.  Translated 
ftocn  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Moliniet  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3«i 
Edition.     31.  6rf- 

PADTJ'S  (Dr.  R.)  Ufa  of  Alflwi 
tlie  Great,  Translated  h:om  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Vbrsion 
OP  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Gkammah 
and  G1.0SSARY,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5J. 

PAUSANIAS'  Deaarlptlon  of 
Greece.  NewlytransiatedbyA.R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    51.  each. 


Library.  Edited  l<y  Lord  Brayi 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  Em 
gravinga.      y.  each. 

PEROT'S  Rellques  of  AnelanE 
English  Foeti7.  With  an  Ess^ 
oa  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  G1d» 
saty.  Edited  by  J.  V.  Ptitchard, 
A.M.     2  vols      31.  &d.  each, 

PERSnr3.-i-fS  [tJVKNAL. 


Til- 


PEPY3'  Diary  and  Correapond- 

enoa  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J,  .Smith,  M.  A.,  tiom  the  oiipnal 
Shorthand  MS,  '      "     " 


1  the  PepYSian  \ 


PETRAROH'S      Boimeta, 
umpha      and     other     VotOL 
Translated  into  English  Verse  1 
various  Handf.     With  a  life 
the   Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En. 
gtavings.     51. 
PHILO  -  JUDJBnS,   WoikH 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Vong< 
M.A.    4  vols.     51.  each. 
PICKERING'S   History  of  Q 
Baoea  of  Man,  and  their  Ge 
graphical  Distrihution.    With  A 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  ti 
Nati;hal  History  of  Man  1 
Dr.   Hall.     With  a  Map  of  t] 
World  and  i2coloured  Plates.  ; 
J  Pic 


PLANOHB.  History  of  Britl 
Coatmaa,  from  the  Earliest  Tn 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteen 
Century.  By  J.  R.  .  '  " 
Somerset  Herald.  With 
of  400  Illustrations.  V' 
PLATO'S  WorkB.  Literally 
lated,  with  Introduction 
Notes.  6  vols.  JJ.  eadi, 
I. —The    Apology   of     . 

Crito,  PhEEdo,  GorRias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Fheednis,  Thecetetus, 
Eulbypbron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Caiey. 
II.— The  Republic,  Timostts, 
"  '  '  &.  Translated  by  Hi 


i 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 
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Plato's  Works  caniintud, 

III. — Meno,  Eothydenras,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cwaiylwff 
Parmenides^aiid  the  Banquet 
Translated  by  G.  Borges. 

IV. — Philebns,  Charmides.  haehok, 
Menexenns,  Hippia»f  Ion, 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  The- 
ages.  Rivals,  Hipparcbus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epfstles. 
Translated  by  G.  Barges. 

V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analyilfl  of 

the  DlalogueB.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     55. 

PliAUlraS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.     5x.  each. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.    6  vols.     $s,  each. 

PUNY.  The  Letters  of  PUny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.    5j. 

PLOTINT7S,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Eflited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
RA.,  M.R.A.S.     5J. 

PLUTABCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the   Rev.    A.   R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    5x. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.     Se- 
Jeotiona   from    One    Hundred 


American   Poets,  from    1776   Uf 
i«76'    By  W.  J,  Linton,     p  6d. 

POLITICAL  CTOLOPJBDIA, 
A  Dictionary  r/f  Political,  Om- 
stftutional.  Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge  j  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  suWccls  tif 
Ovil  Administration,  Political 
Ecotwmy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations,  4 
vols,    3/,  6d,  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,   Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,   1^  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations.     2  vols.    5/.  each. 

Homer's  niad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     5x. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 


Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     5^. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     5^. 

POXTSHEIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  F,gyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3s.  6d. 

PROPERTIXJS.  Translated  by 
Rev  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3J.  6ci. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of   Ray's  Collection  of  English 
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are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  oF  Proverbs  ai  of  Sayings, 
Senlences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     is. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Ilalian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Poiluguese,  and  Danish.  Wllh 
EngUab  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G  Bohn     ss. 

POTTERY  ANU  POSOBLAIN, 

and  other  Objects  of  Verlu.  Com- 
prising  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
ihey  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marksand  Monograms.  ByHeorj' 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  51. ;  or  with  Coloured 
lllustraticns,  loj.  6d. 

PBOUT'S  (Fathar)  Reilques.  Col- 
lected and  airanged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony,  Copyright  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  New  issue,  with  ll 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.      Jf- 

QUINTILIAN'S   InaUtuteH  of 

OKitory,    or    Education    of    an 

Orator,     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

S.  Waison,  M.A.    2  vols.     51. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatlo 
WorkB.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oson.     2  vols.     3'.  6rf.  each. 

RAMSB'S  SlWarj  of  tha  Popes, 
their  Church  and  Stale,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  161I1  and  I7tli 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.    3  vols.    3'.  ^-  *ach. 

History  of  Servia  and  ttw 

florvlftn  EevoluUon.     VJiA  an 


Account  of   the   Insurrection  i 
Bosnia.    Translated  by  Mrs.  KeB 


RECREATIONS  biSHOOTINq 
By 'Craven.'  With  62  Engrav 
on  Wood  after    Harvey,   an 
EngravingB  on  Steel,  chiefly  al 
A  Cooper,  R.A.     51. 

BENNIE'S  Inseot  ArcUteotui, 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Re<| 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  r°' 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 

REYNOLD'S   (Sir  J.J  Lita 
Works.  Edited  byll.W.E 
3  vols,     31.  (td.  each, 

RICARDO  on  the  PrinolplflB 
Political  Economy  and  Tai 
tion,   Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Got 
M.A.     51, 


RICHTER  ( Jea 


Paul  Frledrlot, 
ise  on  EducaliOjj 
together  with  Ihe  AutiolMograptI 
(a  Ftagmeot),  and  a  short  F^ 
fatorj  Memoir.     31.  6rf. 

Flower,  Frnit,   and   The* 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life.Deaih, 
and  Marriage  of  Firtnian  Stiuiis- 
laus  Siebenkaea,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnappel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.-Col./ 
Ewing.     31,  W. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  I 
cala  of  Enellsli  HlBtt^ry,  1 
prising  the  History  of  Eng 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Euro 

Translated  by'H,  T.  Riley,  Mji 

3  vols,     51.  each. 
ROGER    OF    WENDOVER! 

Flowers  of  Hlfltory,  comtirisii 
the  History  of  England  from  ti 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A 
1 235, formerly  ftscritied  to  Malth 
Caiis.    Translated  by  J ,  A,  GiU 
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ROME  In  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

See  Burn  and  Dyer. 


ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.     15*  6d,  each. 


Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  *  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3j.  6d, 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     3J  dd,  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATEROULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M. A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3J.  6d, 
each : — 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 

TTicse  Dramas  are  a\\ 
translated  in  metre. 


Schiller's  Works  continued, 

IV.— Robbers  (with  SchiUer's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI.— Essays,iEstheticaland  Philo- 
sophical. 

VII. — Wallenstein's  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  (>d, 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     31.  6d, 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 


Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Translated  from  the  German.  3^.6^. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 


of  History.    Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson,     ^s,  6d, 

Lectures  on  Modem  History, 


together  with  the  Lectures  entitled 
Csesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Purcell  and  R.  H. 
Whitetock.     3J.  6d. 

—  JBsthetlc  and  Miscellaneous 


Works.      Translated    by   E.    J. 
Millington.     y,  6d. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.W.)    Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 

lAwXoti,  \j^  ^'fc  ^'^N.  K,  V  "^ 
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SCHOPENHATTEH  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle 
SufflolsDt  BeesoD.  and  On  tbe 
Wm  la  Nature.     Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebtand.      ;;. 

EsBayB.     Selected  and  Tra 

lated.    With  a  Biographical  Int 
ductian  and  Skelch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy,  liy  E.  Belfort  Ba». 

SCHOIJW'S  Earth,  Planta,  and 
Man.  Translated  hyA.  Henfrey. 
With  eoloure.1  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     51. 

SCHITKAmr  (Robert).     His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmar 
Translated  hy  A.  C  Alger. 


M. 

EarlyLattaw.  Originally  pub- 
Wished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
hy  Sir  George  Grove,  D,C  L. 
31.  6rf. 


•         M.A. 

BHAREBPEARE'S  Dramatia 
Art^  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmili.    3  vols.   3/,  fid. 

BHAKEBPEAEB  CWlUlam).  A 
I.iteiaiy  Biography  by  Karl  Elie, 
Ph.D.,  I.L.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmilz.     51. 

SHABFE    (3.)    The   HlBtoiy  of 

Egypt,  fi-oni  the   Earliest  Times 

till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs. 

I        A.D.   640.      By   Samuel   Sharpe. 

I       3  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Itlus- 

f        1  rati ve  Woodcuts.  ilTols.  51.  each. 

SHERTDAN'S  LiMna,tto"WatVi, 

ComplMe.     WithLilpbyG.G.S. 


SISMOWDI'S  History  of  1 
Literature  of  the  South  1 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thoin 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     31.  &/.  each. 

SIX   OLD  ENGLISH  CHRO^ 

ICLES:  vii.,  Asser's  Life  c 

ALFRKTI  and  THECHRONICLftSt 

Ethblweru,  Gildas,  Nbnhi<7 

Geoffrey  or  MoNMOimi,  AM 
Richard  ofCibsncbstb 

EditedbyJ.A.GileB,D.C.L.   ; 

SYNONTMS  and  ANTONTW 
or   Slnored  Words   and 
OppodtBB,   Collected  and   Cob 
tiasted  by  Veo.  C.J.  Smith,  M.J 
Revised  Edition.     51. 

SI'  ITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  ( 
l.atlona.  E<iitEd  by  E.  Belfo 
BaK.     a  sols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentlmeni) 

with  his  Essay  on  the  First  Fo 
million  of  Languages;  to  which: 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  1 
Diigald  Stewart,      Ji.  dd. 

SMYTH'S  (Profeaaor)  Leotui 
on  Modem  History;  from  t: 
Irruption  of  the  Norihern  Nalioi 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Ri 
volnldon.     2  vols.     31.  6rf.each. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventores  ( 
Roderick  Handom.    With  shol 
Memoir    and    Bitiliography,    i 
Cruiltshank's  Illustrations.    Ji.  6rf. 

Adventures  of  Peregrins 

Flclde.  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
With    Biblii^aphy    and    Cniik- 


J 
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SMOLIiETT'S  The  Expedition 
of  HtimptaT7  Ollnker.  With 
Bibliography  and  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.    31.  6</. 

SOOBATES  (Bumamed  'Soholas- 
tious').  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445 ).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5^. 

SOPHOOLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge.     51. 

The  Oxford  Translation.    5j. 

SOUTH EyS  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing, Portraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     5j. 

Life  of  Wesldy,  and  the  Rise 


and  Progress  of  Methodism.     5^. 

Bobert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dennis.     3J.  6^. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  History  of 
the  Church  from  A.D.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.    To- 

f ether  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
IlSTORY  OF   PHILOSTORGIUS,  aS 

epitomised  by  Photius.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walford,  M.A.     5^. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

STABLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds 
of  Women;    or,    Examples    of 
Female  Courage,   Fortitude,  and 
\ixtvie.     With    14  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.    5j. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess •  Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     1;/. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 


to  the  Chess-playcr'i  Handbook. 
Containing  the  most  important 
modern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings; Code  of  Chesi  Iaws;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Ann'Hated.     ^s, 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Camprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5/. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1861. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.    5^. 

STOOKHABDT'B  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simple 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  w. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout.     5;. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
51.  each. 

STBICELAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
51.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.    5^.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 


Princesses.    With  Portraits.     51. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antl- 
qultles  of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  Gredatv  Atc\N\\»cV^\^.  ^Vi^'x^*. 


26       Alphabetical  List  of  Books  in  Bohtis  Libraries. 


WILUAM  of  MAIiMESBUBY'S 
Chronlole  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Keien  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    5j. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthiur).  TraTels  In 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,     y,  6d, 


YOUNG  (Arthur).  Tonr  in  Ire- 
land, with  General  Observations 
on  the  state  of  the  country  during 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton.  With  Complete 
Bibliography  by  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, and  Map.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.    A  Col- 
lection  of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.  Thorpe. 

5J. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries. 
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THUCYDIDES.  The  Felopon- 
nesianWar.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
35.  dd.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 


of.  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  Ac.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 
5J. 


THUDICHTJM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines:  their  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  With  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinification.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated.     5;. 

UBU'S  a>r.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  systemati- 
cally investigated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  With  150 
original  Illustrations.  2  vols.  51. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manu&ctures. 


Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds. With  numerous  Figures. 
Double  volume.     7j.  dd. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Fsdnters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     31.  dd,  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.    With  Portrait. 

\  3J.  (id, 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I ,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'Ihg6nu,  and  other  Tales. 

WALTON  S  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation, by  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an  account  oi  Fishing  Stations, 


Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  203  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
SteeH    5j. 


Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Ac. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     5;. 

VTELLINQTON.Llfeof.  By* An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      51. 

Victories  of.    .9m  Maxwell. 


\ 


VTERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.    3f.  6^. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book  of  ArchsBology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  By 
H.  M.  Westropp.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  Witn  very  numerous 
Illustrations.     5^. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists'  Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Tesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.     5^. 

WHEATLETS  A  Rational  nius- 
tratlon  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    31.  6^/. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  to  m 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.     5j. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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WILLIAM  of  MALMESBUBY'S 
Chronicde  of  the  Eiiijss  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reien  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    51. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rey.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  yols.     5f  -  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Tra^ela  In 
Frmnoe  dining  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     3^.  td. 


YOUNG  (Arthnr).  Tour  in  Ire- 
land, with  General  Observations 
on  the  state  of  the  country  during 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton.  With  Complete 
Biblic^^phy  by  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, and  Map.  2  vols.  3J.  6t/. 
each. 

YULE-TIDB  STORIES.    A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
Gennan  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish 
and  German.  Ekiited by  B.Thorpe. 
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NEW   AND    FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES    OF 

BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  ii  volumes,  y,  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.—*  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.     Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  portraits  and  focsimiles  of  title  pages. 

Vol.  V. —Historical  and  Political  Tracts  (English).  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  [In  the  Press, 

Vol.  VIII— Gulliver's  Travels.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
the  original  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

CARLYLE'8  SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With  75  Illustrations.  By 
Edmund  J.  Sullivan.     5^. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANOR 
AND   PALACE.     By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.     Illustrated.     5j. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Duncan  C  Tovey,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  I.     3J.  6d, 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  extant  Correspondence.  Trans- 
lated by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     In  4  vols.     $s.  each. 

THE    ROMAN    HISTORY    OF    APPIAN    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

Translated  by  Horace  White,  M.A.,  LL.D.     With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     6s,  each. 

QASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Trans- 
late by  Hermann  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I. 

LELAND'S  ITINERARY.  Edited  by  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  In 
seveiaJ  volumes.  \?YtV>.'^'«»'«. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Pott  8yo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  5^.  net  each. 


The  following  Volumes  heme  been  issued : 
BERNADINO  LUINI.     By  Grokgb  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Editor  ot 

the  Series. 

VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Guinness. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLL    By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey. 

CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.    McNeil    Rushforth,    M.A.,    Classical 

Lecturer,  Oriel  G^llege,  Oxford. 

CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  Renaissance 
in  Italian  Art.' 

DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea,  Author  of  '  Tuscan  Artists.' 

PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 

GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 

In  preparation, 

MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.James  Weale,  late  Keeper  of  the  National  Art  Library. 
EL  GRECO.     By  Manuel  B.  Cossio,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Mus^e 

P^dagogique,  Madrid. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.    By  Charles  Holroyd,  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art. 

THE  BROTHERS  BELLINI.    By  S    Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian 

to  the  House  of  Lords. 

DCRER.     By  Hans  W.  Singer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the 

Royal  Print  Room,  Dresden. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 

WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland-Gower,  M.A,  F.S.A.,  Trustee 

of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

TINTORETTO.      By  J.   B.    Stoughton    Holborn,    M.A.,    of  Merton 

College,  Oxford. 

MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

PINTURICCHIO.    By  E.  March-Phillips. 

GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

FRANCIA.     By  Geoug^  C.  >N\\.liamson,  Litt.D.,  Editor  of  the  Series. 

Otkers  to  follow. 
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New  Editions,  fcap.  8yo.  2<.  6d.  eaoh  net. 

TME     ALDINE     EDITION 

or  THB 

BRITISH     POET.S. 

'This  exoelleat  edition  of  th*  Bnglish  cUuMioB,  with  their  oomplete  texts  uia 
■eholarlj  introdiictioiiB,  are  lomethiiig  yery  different  from  the  cheap  volnmee  of 
extnuste  whiok  are  jnst  now  lo  mnoh  too  oommon.'— St.  JoniM's  Q<u€tU, 

•  An  excellent  aeries.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' —Saturday  Baview. 


Akeiudde.  Edited  by  Bev  A..  Dyce. 

Seattle.    Edited  by  BeT.  A.  Dyce. 

*Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  BoesettL 

*Biinui.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
8  vols. 

Butler.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Oampbell.  Edited  by  His  Son< 
in-law,  the  Rey.  A.  W.  HiU.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ohatterton.    Edited  by  the  Bey. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2  toIs. 

Ohauoer.  Editedby Dr. B.Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Ohurebill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
2to1s. 

*Oolerldge.    Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2  yols. 

CtolUns.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Ctowper.  Edited  by  John  Bmoet 
F.S.A.    3  yols. 

Drydan.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  B. 
Hooper,  M JL    5  yols. 

Falconer.    Edited  by  the  Bey.  J. 

Mitford. 

Ooldamlth.      Beyised  Edition  by 

Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 

^Oray.    Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 

LIi.D. 

Herbert  Edited  by  the  Bey.  A.  B. 
Grosart. 

*HerrlolL  Edited  by  Oeorge 
Saintsbory.    2  yols. 

'KMta.  Edited  l^  the  late  Lord 
HonyhtoB. 

*  TtaMeyotauMt  say  also  be  bad  boond 
and  back  by  Oloeaon  Whitsb 


SirjUe  White.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 

2  yob. 
Pamell.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  yols 

Prior.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
2  yols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
OOURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1«50. 
Bdited  by  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.O.Ii. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Soott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
5to1s. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.  Edited  by 
Hey.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Bnzton 
Forman.    5  yols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Ool- 
lier.    6  toIs. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Swift  Edited  by  the  Bey.  J. 
Mitford.    3  yols. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  D. 
0.  Toycy.    2  yols. 

Vanghan.  Saored  Poems  and 
Moos  Bjaonlations.  Bdited  by  the 
Hey.  H.  JLyte. 

Wordaworth.  Bdited  by  Prof. 
Dowden*   7  toIi* 

Wyatt    Bdited  by  J.  TeowelL 

Young,  a  yols.  Bdited  by  tlie 
B«y.  J.  Mitfovd. 


in  Iiiah  liii«n.i 
and  gitt  top»  8s. 
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THE     ALL-ENGLAND     SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF    ATHLETIC    GAMES. 


I    Tha  OnlT  Narlta  liaoait  • 


I  Orloket    By  the  Hon.  liiid  Ii«v. 

Oroqust     By  Llsal.-CoL  CbeHon. 

II.  ti.  Hiinu. 
L»wn   TaanU.     Bj   H.  W.   W. 


I 


Ooir.      By    H.    S.    C.    EvKiuHD. 
Dnnbla  ti.1.    &. 

RowUig  and  SoulUikg.    Br  W.  B. 

WoonoiTi. 
BaUlD8.B;E.F.Ei<iaB'r,dbl.val.2i. 
Bwlmmlne.    Bj  Mibtin  and  J. 

lUUBTH  OOHUKTT. 

Camping  out.     B;  A.  A.  Mioson- 

>it,L.     Daiibloml.    it. 
O&noel&S.    By  Di.  J.  D.  Hatwa^d. 

Diiuliln  TDl.    Sa. 
MouuUlneerliig.     By  Dr.  Oliddb 

WiiJDK.     Doublaiof.    lii. 


I 


OjrallUB.   BtH.H.  GBtmH.Li-C, 

K  O.U.,  a.t  o.    witi      -    ■    - 

Tj^sb,  by  MiH  Annsi 
Wrestling.      Bt    ' 

a-raoBQ  COroi  " 
Broadsword 


and      Slngleetlot 

jOH.  Wm  uid  0,  Piin> 
By    A.   F.    Itvia- 


aymnaatlaB 
Douliip  Tol.  2.. 

O-ynmBBtlo  Comp^tlMoa  and  DO- 
play  Exercises,       Compiled  bj 

Indlftu  Cluba,     By  G.  T.  B.  Ci» 


FootbEiU— AsBoolation  Qame.  1 

O.  W.  Auiooi.    Revised  Bdition. 

Hoakar.     Bj   F.    B.    Oxhbwiu.: 

New  Edition. 

Skating.      By     Donsi-ifl 

Witb  a.  Cba,pter  tor  Isdlea,  hj  KiwL^ 
CirirtTHAB,  wwl  ft  Ohnpter  on  BpM 
Skuting,  byaPoBakatar.   DM.toTSi. 

BBBeball.    By  Nbwioh  CBunc. 

Rounders,  Fleldball.  Bowlsi 
Quoits,   Curling,  SUtUea. 


Small  Bto.  idotb.  lUuiitnLteil. 


WWst.  ByTr.  Wm.  Pole,  P.K.S.  , 
SoloWlilBt  ByRosaBTF.GnEHN. 
Brldga.     By  Bobert  F.  liasKs. 

BUUarda.     By  Mi)or.<ien.  A.  W. 

Datnon.  F,R.A.8.      With    a   Prefrtre 

bf  W,  J.  Paftll. 
Otassi.     By  BoBSRT  F.  Obben. 
The  Two-MoTB  Oh«Ba  Problem. 

Br  B.  U.  Uw8. 

Obass  Openings.  By  1.  QcHaBkBS. 


Beveni  and  Oo  Bang. 


Domlnoea  and  Solitaire. 

By  ■  BKBIBt,*!.' 

B^iique  and  Orfbbage. 

£oart^  and  Euotare, 

Piquet  and  Rnbloon  Piquet 

Sbkt     By  Lonia  Dibhi, 

*,'  A  Bkat  ScodbK-book.    Ij., 
Sonnd  Qames,  meladoig   Foka 

NKpolwu,   IiOO,  ruie1-«(-Bii.  Ao.      I 

Parlour  aiul  Playeronnd  Q 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

5llu6ttateD  ASonodtapba  in  l>anDi?  Si3e. 

EDITED  BY 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.    F.    STRANGE. 

Profusely  IllustrateJ,  cloth ^  crown   Svo,    is.  6d.  net  each. 

Now  Ready. 
CANTERBURY.    By  Hartley  Withers.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 
CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
DURHAM      By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A.     2nd  Eidition,  revised. 
EXETER      By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.   2nd  Edition,  revised. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E. 
LICHFIELD      By  A.  B.  Clifton.    2nd  Edition. 
LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B,A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.    2nd  Edition. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 
ST.  PAUL'S.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimcx:k,  M.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
SOUTHWELL  '    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.    2nd  Edition. 
WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 
WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange. 
YORK.     By  A.  Clutton- Brock,  M.A.    2nd  Edition. 

Preparing. 
RIPON.    By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 


ST.  DAVID'S.     By  Philip  Robson, 
A.  R.I. B.A. 

ELY.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A. 
BRISTOL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 
ST.  ALBANS     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 


CHICHESTER.      By  H.  C.  Corlette, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  ASAPH  and  BANGOR.     By  P.  B. 
Ironside  Bax. 

GLASGOW.     By  P.  Macgregor  Chal- 
MERS,  I. A.,  F.S.A.(Scot.). 

LLANDAFF.    By  Herbert  Prior. 
Uniform  with  abovt  Seriu.    Now  ready. 

ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.  Canon   Routledge, 

M.A..  F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY  MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH     PRIORY.      By    the    Rev.   T 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MassA,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt.  [Preparing. 

'  The  volumes  are  handy  in  size,  moderate  in  price,  well  illustrated,  and  written  in  a 
scholarly  spirit.  The  history  of  cathedral  and  city  is  intelligently  set  forth  and  accompanied 
by  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  building  in  all  its  detail.  The  illustrations  are  copious  and  well 
selected^  and  the  series  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  cathedral 
tourist  m  England.' — Times. 

'  We  have  so  freauently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illustrated  ajx<L 
well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  tli«  '<p\«£ft  0I  x3tv«i  q\sx.-cR.-^"«.  vcSicK^5:a^^CTc^s.  ^ 
locsil  hooksellcnt  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  l\iaV  t.\\«^  Vvvit\jfc«v  vai*.«cv  vcw  \>as\^  ^s^  ^^v.-««i 
Gwrge  BtU  &  Sods.'— St.  /amgii  GoMttU, 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

2118  Pages.       3500  Illustrations.  // 

PRICES: 

Cloth,  i/.  lis,  6d.;  half  calf,  2/.  2s,;  half  nissia,  2/.  y.;  lull  calf, 
2/.  &r.;  full  russia,  2/.  I2j.;  half  morocco,  with  Patent  Marginal  Index, 
2/.  81. ;  lull  calf,  with  Marginal  Index,  2/.  I2j.  Also  bound  in  2  vols., 
cloth,  i/.  I4r.  ;  half  calf,  2/.  I2j.  ;  half  russia,  2/.  iSx. ;  full  calf,  3/.  31. ; 
full  russia,  3/.  15^. 

The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


•  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  a  vocabu- 
lary, variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness. ' — Guardian, 

'  The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' 

National  Observer. 

*We  recommend  the  New  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every 
father  of  a  family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody, 
in  fact,  who  is  likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  at  half-understood  word  or 
phrsst,' —  St,  James's  Gazette, 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  AppliccUion. 
THE    ONLY   AUTHORISED   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION. 


LONDON  ;   GEOKGTS.  ^^\A.  es*  ^O^S,  YORK  STREET, 

COYEST  GKBX>^^ 

30,000. — S.  &  S.   a.ox. 
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